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PART r.— HISTORICAL. 


CHAPTER I. 

OPENING OE PARLIAMENT. 


Gepera}.'Jlervof ihe State of Volifiral Parties—Opening iff Parliament— 
King's SjHTch—Debate on the Address—State of the Conntrj/—Spain- 
South Amerii 'a — Ireland. 


After tiu* survoy taken in our last 
volume of llio ])olitical world and its 
"‘ivrincipal actors, tlio juesent aspect of 
bstk affords Jiltle room for additional 
remark. Tito Ojtpositions, bolli VVlii^ 
and popular, continued in the active 
exercise of tlieir functions; but, M’liile 
they diligently watched theinoveineiits 
of ministry, they sc.;ircely felt a hope, 
or exertetf an effort, to drive them 
from their seats. Britain never had ‘ 
80 independent a Parliament. There 
was less ofJthe means of intiucuce, and 
less of the spirit of devoted partizan-^ 
ship, than at any* former period. The 
stabilityjsf ministers rested on a surer 
and more permanent basis. • Instead 
of endeavouring to secure themselves 
by high stretches of authority, by a 
course of favouritism arid patronage, 
and by urging on the zeal of their nar- 
tizans, they attained thts object by * 
on a system liberal, constitu- 
tiui)i%» and conciliatory towards afl 


classes. They hesitated no longer in 
s(‘lecting from every political creed 
wiiatover it contained that jwojnised 
to bo salutary, withoiit cxccpthm even 
of those whose votaries had manifest¬ 
ed the strongest hostility to them¬ 
selves, or whose views had excited most 
alarm in the public mind. In their 
present adoption, however, these mea¬ 
sures were so far tcm]>ered and inodi- 
lied, as not to revolt any judicious ad¬ 
vocate of the established system. The 
popular leaders, in return, had, in a 
great mcitsure, exchanged their course 
of rude and sweeping attack against 
all established men and systems, for 
one of cool stricture and practical in¬ 
quiry. On the other hand, there was 
formed beVrind ministry a sort of ul- 
tra-nfni^terial party, who a)mplain- 
ed, that ministers acted tinder a pu¬ 
sillanimous dread of opponents whom 
they ought?to have contemnei^and dt'- 
spised; that they had entered on a 
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timid and time-serving career, and 
were estranging themselves from their 
own most zealous friends and sup¬ 
porters. Ministers, however, held on 
their course amid murmurs on both 
sides, but \/ithout meeting ^vith any 
serious obstruction. The only formi¬ 
dable mass of resistance was collected 
against tlie more liberal system of 
commercial arrangement, which they 
had adopted in common with seve¬ 
ral philosophic adherents of the popu¬ 
lar cause, aftd winch went u])on the 
principle oriaying open British in¬ 
dustry and its products tf> free com¬ 
petition from all quarters, whether na¬ 
tive or foreign. Upon this subject a 
sort of transverse of ]\^rties tool; place. 
Tlieiic a]>]»eared in array against the 
new system, a mass of the old Whigs 
and of the old Tories, who called out for 
the maintenance of the original Eng¬ 
lish system, by which our own ])ro- 
duce and manufactures might be pro¬ 
tected against the dangerous competi¬ 
tion «)f states that were not only fo¬ 
reign, but rooledly hostile. The.se 
doctrines, in fact, are, on a superficial 
glance, so plausible, and require such 
extensive views to detect their errors, 
that they have captivated almost all 
the popular gov'orninents of the pre¬ 
sent day, and even in Britain conti¬ 
nued to enjoy favour with ahmge por¬ 
tion of the public. It was not, there¬ 
fore, w ithout resistance that ministers 
had been enabled to break ground 
against the system of monopoly ; and 
now that they were to .make nearer 
approiiches, and to begin to breach the 
main fortress, it was impossible not to 
anticipate opposition of a pretty se¬ 
rious nature. , 

One circumstance, ht con- 

, f^sed, was pecjidimdy for 

enabling administration ^ pj|peeed 
with smoothness and successv So long 
there was a heavy pressure of^ dis¬ 
tress and suffering upon any consider¬ 
able poryon of the community, there 


could never cease to be a disposition to . 
(mil upon government for the cause, 
and to hold it more or less responsible 
for this* interruption of the genCTal 
W'ell-being. •Ime consequence had 
been, that, at no distant periodr mi¬ 
nisters had a most diflicailt course tq 
steer. * put at the beginning of th« 
present year all things had materially' 
changed their aspect. Commerce and 
manufactures had, before tliis lime, 
o*ierged from their long distress; yet 
their wheels had hitherto moved on in 
a steady, but slow and languid career. 
At present, animation and brisl^iess 
w ere rapidly returning, and confidcn(;e 
was felt tluit Britain bad again enter¬ 
ed on a sure and prosperous progress. 
That enterprize of her mer(!ban^ 
wbicli, beneath the overwhelming 
blow's that struck it, had lain astound^ 
cd and dismayed, but qever wanciuisli- 
ed, now' revived in all its energy. * It 
exerted itself, however, under circum¬ 
stances very dilFerent from those which 
took j)lace under the ]>eriod of rapid, 
and, as it w'ere, feverish prosperity 
which had marked the preceding pe¬ 
riod of war. Then the almost unli*. 
mited employment for capital was ac¬ 
companied with the diliiculty of find¬ 
ing it, and a consequent high premium 
offered for its use. At present capital 
w'as abundant, and to be had at an 
easy rate ; but there was great diffi¬ 
culty of dis])osing of it in a*ny manner 

• which would afford an adequate r(;mu- 
ncratiou. Caj)ital, therefore, over- 
flow'ing and ])ent up, eagerly tlirust it¬ 
self into every channel winch afforded 
111 the least a promising aspect.' Hence 
the eagerness with which it sought the 
pcrilous«field of foreign Ipau, upon the 
faintest and most remote securify, and 
British capital* was poured over the 
farthest corngrs of the earth with, it 
is to be feared in many instances, very 

• faidt prospAits of returning. Now, 
however, when the pressure of raefflasa- 
tile distress aud alarm had abawd, a. 




securer, and, nationallyspeaking, more 
•^aliitary sphere of employment \^s 
■^opsht at home. This elFort was 
made ^icfly in the ^irccfion*of form¬ 
ing gimt joint stock corfipaiiics, to con- 
ducffcj on a great scale, those branches 
vof national industry which had hither¬ 
to been carried on by indi^auals or 
t by private copartnery. This system 
^was of somewhat a dubious character 


anff tendency, and some of its deftiils 
were marked‘by a precipitate boftl- 
ncss, too often characteristic of British 


conjinercial enterprize. This i)rcs- 
811^0, however, of capital for employ¬ 
ment, operated usefully in urging the 
legislature to the dissolution of mo¬ 
nopolies, founded on no reason or po- 
/Ucy, ami which im]>oscd pernicious re¬ 
straints on the regular current of com- 
• incrcial transactions. Generally S])eah- 
ing, thf ])reparatory steps by which 
tfiese^ companies were to be enabled to 
act, required the sanction of a legisla¬ 
tive enactment; and they were thus 
brought into Ailler discussion than 
was necessary in the case of individual 


proach around ministry. Oidy their 
more vehement and precijfltatc retain¬ 
ers courted a vote, which, it was fore¬ 
seen, would be attended with no is¬ 
sue either flattering to ^lic party, or 
tending to consolidate its influence. 

In consequence of the indisposition 
under which his Majesty unfortunate¬ 
ly laboured, he u'as unablo this year to 
open Parliament in j)erson. The fol- 
li>wing speech was delivered in his 
name by tlic Lord Chaucellor to the 
two Houses. 

Ml/ Lords and Gentlemen, 

‘‘ We are commanded by his Ma¬ 
jesty to exjwesB to you his Majesty’s 
deep regret, that, in consequence of 
iudispositio**, he » prevented from 
meeting you in Parliament upon thp 
ju’oscnt occasion. 

It would have been a peculiar sa¬ 
tisfaction to his Majesty to be enabled 
ill person to congratulate you on the 
prosjierous condition of the country. 

“ Trade and commerce are extend¬ 


associatious, not demanding or recei¬ 
ving any exclusive privileges. 

On tlie subject of foreign aflPairs, a 
pretty strong interest, of a more pain¬ 
ful nature, was still felt. All the 
hojws and predictions’of the friends of 
liberty had been fittally belied, yet the 
catastrophic, though affording ample 
room for just and fruitless invective 
against the powers leagued in its ac¬ 
complishment, could leave little room 
for party«conflict. The weakness, dis¬ 
union, and treachery, which had caused 
so total and rapid a downfall of the 
Spanish constitutional system, afford¬ 
ed ajjditionftl justification o^hose who 
Lad declined embarking in sfT ill ce¬ 
mented and supported a cause. The 
more cautious and judk:ious leaders of 
the Whig interest, therefore,^ held 
tl^mselves prepared merely to spealc, 
AM to throw a general shade of,re- 


ing thoniselvesj both at home and 
abroad. An increasing activity per¬ 
vades almost every branch of manu¬ 
facture. 

" The growth of the revenue is .such 
as not only to sustain public credit, 
and to prove the unimpaired produc¬ 
tiveness of our resource:^,, but (^what is 
yet more gratifying to ids Majesty’s 
feelings) to evince a diffusitm of com¬ 
fort among the great body of the peo¬ 
ple. 

** Agriculture is increasing from the 
depression under which it laboured, 
and, by the steady operation of natu¬ 
ral causes, is grjidually re-assuming 
the station to which its importance en¬ 
titles it .^mong the great interests of 
thefnation. 

** At no former period has there 
prevailed throughout all classes of the 
commuiiity in this island d more cheer- 
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fill spirit of order, or a more just sense 
of the advantages which, under the 
blessing of Providence, they enjoy. 

“ In Ireland, which has for some 
time past be^n the subject of his Ma¬ 
jesty’s particular solicitude, there are 
many indications of amendment, and 
his Majesty relies upon your continued 
endeavours to secure the welfare and 
happiness of that part of the United 
Kingdom. 

His Majesty has commanded us 
farther to inform you, that he has 
every reason to believe, that the pro¬ 
gress of our internal prosperity and 
improvement will not be disturbed by 
any interruption of tranquillity abroad. 

His Majesty con^nues to receive 
from the powers his allies, and gene¬ 
rally from all pri^jpes and states, assu¬ 
rances of their earnest desire to main¬ 
tain and cultivate the relations of 
friendship with his Majesty, and no¬ 
thing is omitted on his Majesty's part, 
as well to preserve general peace as to 
remove any causes of disagreement, 
and to draw closer the bunds of amity 
between other nations and Great Bri¬ 
tain. 

“ The negotiations which have been 
so long carried on through his Majes¬ 
ty's ambassador at Constantinople, for 
the arrangement of differences between 
Russia an<l the Ottoman Porte, arc, 
as his Majesty flatters himself, draw¬ 
ing near to a favourable termination. 

“ A convention has been concluded 
between his Majesty and the Emperor 
of Austria, for the settlement of the 
pecuniary claims of the country upon 
the court of Vienna. His Majesty has 
directed that a copy of this convention 
ghall be laid before you, and he relics 
on your assistance for the execution 
of some of its provisions, v 

" Anxiously as his Majesty dt|)re- 
cated the confmencement of the war in 
Spain^e is every day more satisfied, 
thaw^ yie* 8 trict neutrality*>vhich lie 
detrained to observe in that contest. 


(and which you so cordially approved,) 
hfe best consulted the true interests ^ . 
his people. ^ ^ ' 

** Wifh respect to the provinces of 
America, whitli have declare‘their 
separation from Sjiain, his Majesty's 
conduct has been open and consistent,^ 
and his opinions have been at all time/ 
frankly avowed to Spain and to other/ 
powers. ^ 

His Majesty has appointed 8 bn- 
sifls to reside at the principal ports and 
places of these provinces, for the pro¬ 
tection of the trade of his subjects. 

“ As to any farther measures, ‘his 
Majesty has reserved to himself an 
unfettered discretion, to be exercised 
as the circumstances of those coun¬ 
tries, and the interest of his own peo-^ 
pie, may appear to his Majesty to re¬ 
quire. • 

** GenilemcM of the Iloifxe of CwnmonSy 
“ His Majesty has directed us to in¬ 
form you, that the estimates for the 
year arc prepared, and shall be forth¬ 
with laid before you. 

“ The numerous points at which, 
under present circumstances, his Ma- * 
jesty’s naval force is necessarily distri¬ 
buted, and the occasion which has ari¬ 
sen for strengthening his garrisons in 
the West Indies, have rendered una¬ 
voidable some augmentation of his es¬ 
tablishments by sea and land. 

“ His Majesty has, however, the 
gratification of believing that, notwith¬ 
standing the increase of expense inci¬ 
dent to these augmentations, it will 
sj^ill be in your power, after providing 
for the services of the year, to make 
arrangements in some parts'.of our 
system of* taxation whiemmay afford 
relief to certain important branches of 
the national industry. 

“ Mv Lords and Gentlemeny 
“ His Majesty has commanded 
to ^quaint you, that he has not b^ * 
inattentive to the desire expfessed^y 
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tlte House of Commons in the last ses¬ 
sion of Parliament, that means should 
Ibe devised for ameliorating the condi- 
^on of the negro slaves'in jithe West 
Indies. His MajesSy has directed the 
neoessary information relating to this 
sulyect to l>e laid before you. 

^ His Majesty is confiden^t that you 
will afford your best attention and as¬ 
sistance to any proposition which may 
b#subinitted to you for promoting the 
moral improvement of the negrocsf by 
an extended plan of religious instruc¬ 
tion, and by sucli other measures as 
mtiy gradually conduce to the same 
end. But his Majesty earnestly re¬ 
commends to you to treat the whole 
subject with the calmness and discre- 
, tion which it demands. 

To excite exaggerated expecta¬ 
tions in those who are the objects of 
your benevolence, would be as fatal to 
their welfare as to that of their em¬ 
ployers. And his Majesty assures 
himself you will l)ear in mind that, 
where the correction of a long stand- 
mg and complicated system, and the 
safety of large classes of his Majesty's 
subjects arc involved, that course of 
pntcoeding is alone likely to attain 
practical good, and to avoid aggrava¬ 
tion of evil, in which regard shall be 
paid to considerations of justice, and 
in which caution shall temper zeal.” 

In tlie Lords, on the same day, the 
address was moved by Earl Somefs, 
and seconded by Viscount I.orton; in 
the Coipmons, moved by Mr Hill, and 
seconded by Mr Daly. In the Upper 
House, there ap|>eared on the side of 
.Opposition, chiefly the Marmiis of 
Lansduwne and Lord H«llanu, and 
against them the Earl of Liverpool, 
while in the House of Commons the 
debate ran almost entirely between 
Mr Brougham and Mr Canning. 

. Upon the importarft subjeef of the 
'Tmprovement which had taken place in 
the internal condition and prospects of 


the country, no contradiction was at¬ 
tempted from any quarter. The Mar¬ 
quis of Lansdowne even thought that 
his Majesty was fully justified in con¬ 
gratulating Parliament on the im¬ 
provement in the agriculture of the 
country which had recently taken 
place. To him it afforded unmixed 
satisfaction, that the renovation in 
that important branch of our industry 
was spontaneous, and that, in the words 
used in his Majesty’s speech, “ by the 
steady operation of natural causes, it 
was assuming the station to which its 
importante entitled it among the great 
interests of the nation.” The great 
weight of the public debt after the 
war had certqjnly exposed us to diffi¬ 
culties ; but he, for one, never despair¬ 
ed of the resources of the omj)irc, and 
he now saw it admitted, u'ith pleasure, 
that our ])rescnt prosj)crity arose from 
reduction of taxation and from extend¬ 
ed freedom of trade. 

Lord Liverpool, on this ground, 
claimed credit to ministers and the 
legislature, both for what they had, 
and had not done. Their lordships 
knew how that House had l)eeii jn ess- 
ed, and how the other House of Par¬ 
liament liad also been pressed, to de¬ 
vise some artificial means of relief for 
the agricultural classes; but believing 
as he did that great evils had before 
arisen from the interposition of go- 
vernraentunder similar circumstances, 
it was extremely gratifying to find 
that we in this instance recovered from 
all our difficulties by natural means. 
The late depression, his lordship ob¬ 
served, naturally arose, in the first in¬ 
stance, out of a change from war„ to 
peace. The fleets and armies employ¬ 
ed during the war are thrown back on 
society-p-the markets opene<l during 
tlie same period are closed—and a ge 
neral re-action is thus produced for a 
Ij^me. Though, therefore, one speciesi 
of property, namely, thjit consisting of 
fixed capital, may incrca^, all those 
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depending on the industry of the peo¬ 
ple necessarily suffer for a season. But 
It was nut the operation of this cause 
only which affected the situation of 
Great Britain after the close of the last 
war. Anothfer great difficulty was to 
be overcome—the greatest perhaps 
ever experienced in any nation—name¬ 
ly, a retiirn to metallic currency. 
I'heir lordships would recollect the 
predictions of bankruptcy, and of the 
destruction of public credit, which at 
one time resounded on every side; the 
assertions that the agriculturists could 
never recover without a violation of 
the contracts to which the nation stood 
pledged; yet we have recovered from 
all, and surmounted gvery difficulty 
without any injury to public faith, or 
any violation of the national engage¬ 
ments. Nay, the country is not only 
now recovering its former prosperity, 
but actually enjoying prospects which 
it never before possessed. The whole 
course of this renovation shews the 
wisdom of the measures adopted by 
Parliament. Every danger has been 
overcome, and we now hold that sta¬ 
tion which every one wished us to hold, 
W'ith our agriculture, commerce, and 
all other interests nourishing. 

Lord Holland fully concurred in 
what was said in the speech as to 
the flourishing state of the country, 
and was ready to add, that this was 
mainly attributable to the wisdom and 
firmness of Parliament, particularly in 
its proceedings relative to the resump¬ 
tion of cash payments; but he was not 
prepared to give ministers all the cre¬ 
dit they claimed for this prosperity. 

,ln the Commons, Mr Brougham, 
engrossed by other topics, did not say 
anything on this subject; but Mr 
Hiune insisted, that the prosperity 
b(M»ted of had ansen chiefly from 

w whiefai taxation h^ been're- 


what further taxes were to be,taken 

Mr Robinson declined giving an^ 
present answer to this question, bf^t 
announced that,^in the course of a 
fortnight, a full statement woulik he 
made of the financial circumstances 
and plabs of administration. y 

The subject on which the Opposition 
members chiefly dwelt, was the state 
of fipreign affairs, affording to tlAm 
cestainly a theme which, however 
ministers might be able to justify 
their own conduct, was, in several re- 
s[)ccts painful, and deeply to be regret¬ 
ted. To this topic Mr Brougham al¬ 
most exclusively addressed himself. 
He saw little reason, indeed, why this 
country should felicitate itself, or of-, 
fer congratulations to the Crown, be¬ 
cause Spain had been unsuccessful in 
the late struggle. What; was 4 ts real 
issue ? The conquest of Spain by 
France. That was the event 'they 
suffered to take place almost without 
the slightest expression of disappro¬ 
bation—without protest or remon¬ 
strance ; an event to avert which, in 
former times, the greatest and most 
expensive wars ever undertaken by 
this country bad been waged, and vic¬ 
toriously waged. As to the argument 
urged from the little resistance made 
by Spain, it went two ways. If the 
people of Spain were generally in fa¬ 
vour of the restored government, what 
was the motive for retaining 50 or 
60,000 Frenchmen in that unfortunate 
country ? In that case, Spain was a 
conquered country; and if this was 
dchied, then it followed that Spain 
was attached to the constitution—^that 
she wanted but the countenance of 
other governments—that she stooS in 
need of fleets and armies, and pecu¬ 
niary resources-^and that these wants 
alone prevented her from a successful 
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thougb unsuccessful from want of lead- 
. ers ©r resources, she did what she could 
JKfhder all the circumstances^ and was 
n^ only kept down by a French force, 
"TSy the terror of those\rJnies which had 
moai unwarrantably trodden down lier 
.rights and liberties. It had been said, 
^hat England never stood in more 
'.commanding attitude than now ; that 
/her influence was never greater. In 
thtft case they possessed the influejicc 
without exerting it; or, holding the ba¬ 
lance, they allowed it to incline entire¬ 
ly to one side ; or else they looked upon 
themselves as having nothing at all to 
do, no interest of any kind in the con¬ 
duct of the other powers. The flict ap¬ 
peared to be, that they w'ere entirely 
.shut out from the deliberations of the 
other powers ; they had no voice in the 
. conclave of sovereigns, and were called 
upon only aslvokers to contribute their 
nloney in support of the war, to lend 
their'aid When the bills became due- 
It w^as the common talk in some of the 
saloons of Paris, that England in fu¬ 
ture must content herself with the si¬ 
tuation of a secondary power, with that 
in which nature, and, he would add, 
her owm choice, placed her. It had 
been said, that the dangers to be ap¬ 
prehended from those who called them¬ 
selves the Holy Allies, w'erc either dis¬ 
tant or quite chimerical. They were 
indeed wise in their generation; they 
would not undertake anything sudden 
or outrageous; but encroachment after 
encroachment would be made, till at 
length ^me decisive step would be 
taken, which would drive this Country 
into an unsuccessful, because uneqtial 
struggle. Mr B. had been supercili¬ 
ously contisadicted last yea% in his as¬ 
sertions as to the conduct which the 
allies had pursued in regard to the 
Swiss cantons. It turned out, how¬ 
ever, that the greatq^part of his state¬ 
ment was true. It was^true thaft there 
lilki issued a requisition to put down 
the freejiress of l^witzerland, to furn 


out all emigrants, all who took refuge 
there from the persecutions and tyran¬ 
ny of their own country. Switzerland, 
that had been illustrious for ages for 
aflbrding an asylum to those who fled 
from religious or political jiersecution, 
was thus ordered by imperial mandate 
to turn out those who took refuge in 
her bosom. A country might enjoy 
a temporary tranquillity, and a sem¬ 
blance of independence, biit it must be 
ultimately swallowed up by the ])Ower 
which thus imperiously dictated to it. 
The same was the case‘over all Ger¬ 
many. If any man doubted that the 
same conspirators who put down the 
free press of Switzerland were pursu¬ 
ing the same gourse with respect to 
Germany, let him only look at tke case 
of Wirteinburg. There was not a 
single editor of a journal in Germany 
who would now dare to publish any 
article tending to give umbrage, n(»t 
merely to the sovereign of the state in 
which it was published, and who might 
be supposed t<» possess some right of 
interference, but to the Czar of Mus¬ 
covy, the King of Frjuice, or the Em¬ 
peror of Austria. Still more deeply 
did Mr Brougham reprobate the sys¬ 
tem pursued in Italy, where numbers, 
after the misery of three years' impri¬ 
sonment, had recently suflTered the 
punishment of death ; where wanton 
mental torture had been inflicted on 
their female relations; and where the 
judge of police immured them in dun¬ 
geons, rendered always more and more 
dark and unwholesome, till they were 
driven to accuse themselves and their 
relations of perhaps imaginary crimes. 
There was no occasion to say that a 
similar sthte of things existed in Spain, 
since it was committed to the charge 
of him ^nho was a worthy represeuta- 
tiv|P of the Holy Allie#^the beloved 
Ferdinand-—who, he had no hesitation 
iq saying, was an object of mere Con¬ 
tempt, abhorrence, and digest, thaif 
any other man now living. It was 
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impossible that there could exist, cither 
in that house or out of it, hut one feel¬ 
ing of horror and execration for the 
armed despots. There was not one 
>vho must not detest the whole con¬ 
duct and principles of those royal con¬ 
spirators, who were now filling Europe 
with blood and misery. 

Under the same head, Lord Lans- 
downe also (>l)served, that the termina¬ 
tion of the late contest in Spain ap¬ 
peared to him truly unfortunate, not 
on account of the particular constitu¬ 
tion which had been subverted—it was 
for reasons dear to this aifd all coun¬ 
tries—the rights and independence of 
nations, whicli could not be trenched 
on in the Peninsula \^ithout compro¬ 
mising the interests of this and every 
other free state. When he saw that 
the effects of the principle of inter¬ 
ference w'as the undue augmentation 
of power to another kingdom, and that 
kingdom the old and uniform rival of 
Great Britain, to him it a]>]>ear(*d inex¬ 
plicable that anyminister could haveob- 
oerved that courtly silence apparent in 
the present speech on the termination 
of the war in Sjiain, and which leaves it 
a matter of doubt whether that ternii- 
iiatioii has or has not given satisfaction 
to the noble lords opposite. Could the 
political system of the continent be 
said to rest on a solid foumlation, 
when the whole of Europe U'as under 
the control of three or tour military 
powers, who exercised the most vexa¬ 
tious, nay, tyrannical jurisdiction over 
the rights and independence of all peo¬ 
ple and all governmentsExcept from 
force, no nation was secure. It cer¬ 
tainly was not required that the speech 
from the throne should dbclarc the 
Btatc of £uroi)e to be satisfactory ; 
but when neither the mowarchies of 
Wirtembur^nd Bavjiria, nor the ^rce 
.governments of Sw'itzerland, were ex- 
eni^ted from acts of aggression wh|cb 
this coUQtr]( would justly deem direct 


insults, he saw nothing to protect our 
independence but the fear of retaliatioij^ 
In replying to these observation^,, 
ministei% shewed themselves dispodll^ 
to treat with* ^reat tenderness the 
supporters of the constitutional iuuse 
in Spain. Mr Canning declared him-», 
self not j).t all disposed to enter into ^ 
critical inquiry into the causes of their/ 
failure. God forbid that he, and those'; 
with whom he acted, should exult (Jver 
tlkiir misfortunes, and impute the ab¬ 
sence of those qualities that ought to 
have ensured success. God forbid that 
they should aggravate the sorr6\i^ of 
those who now pined in all the agony of 
disappointed hope, by imputing to 
them a M'ant of individual tcilent, vir¬ 
tue, and exertion, which merited a bet-:^ 
ter fate. The success of the struggle 
must always liave depended on the, 
su]»port which the pco])lo of Spain were 
disposed to give to the constitution; 
and without feeling himself obliged to 
characterize cither it or the system 
whicli had succeeded it, be could only 
rejoi<*e that it had not occasioned the 
interference of British arms, or the 
expenditure of British treasure. To 
the success of the constitutionalists, 
that unanimity, patriotism, and at¬ 
tachment to the system then establish¬ 
ed, w'as wanting, which no strangers 
could sup])ly. Fleets, and armies, and 
money, might he furnished by foreign 
friends, hut the qualities which he had 
enumerated could not. Wanting them, 
no external aid could turn tlic tide of 
war; all that could be effectejj liy other 
means was to protract the struggle, 
whicli would ultimatelvj in all human 
probability, liave terminated nearly as 
it had now done. As to tlic station in 
which this country was placed with 
Europe, he must say, that England’s 
just rights, au^ just influence, were as 
much respected now as at any period 
of hc/hi8tory,^na her interference 
as much courted and desired by otiiw * 
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powerg as ever. Ministers had, how¬ 
ever, been taunted because they were 
alliance wifh countries wl¥)se insti- 
^tions were less liberal ttiai* those of 
.Britain. He shouk? be ^lad to know 
whop such alliances vi'cre deemed ob¬ 
jectionable, and would wish that those 
;who favoured the objection whtch had 
• been stated, would look baA to for- 
; mer timCvS—to the reigns of King 
WSliain and Queen Anne, and see wjiat 
passed then. . He wished to ask, ifiin 
^ their reigns, when an alliance was 
proposed with the Emperor of Ger¬ 
many, or one of the most despotic 
princes of the time, it entered into 
the heads of our ancestors to object 
to it, Ixicausc the subjects of those 
princes were less free than English- 
*men ? Till they could make a ])erfect 
^ world, they must ]>c content to act on 
such matcriajs as were to be found in 
this. Was it to be contended that 
Englknd was to form no allianc.es but 
with states who enjoyed free constitu¬ 
tions like her own ? If this were in 
future to be the rule, he wished the 
House to see how greatly it would li¬ 
mit our alliances, and he desired them 
to ]o(>k back to the history of the last 
ten years, and see what we could have 
, done without the Jissistauce of the sub¬ 
jects of those despots, (if despots they 
must be called,) towards overthrowing 
that colossal power which prevailed in 
Europe, kiid those disorder?which re¬ 
publican frenzy had produced. As to 
the charges made against tlie Austrian 
government, su))})osing them correct, 
were we to make war against a state, 
because there were some of its inter¬ 
nal proceedings which we viewed with 
abhorrencej* He suspected, however, 
that there was much misinformation 
on this point. He knew that the Em¬ 
peror of Austria had jiardoiied some 
of the accused after condemnation, and 
bejieved that monarch* could itot be 
jjfttly charged with undtie severity. 
In.regard to extorted confessions, Mr 


Canning mentioned it as a singular re¬ 
gulation, that by the Austrian lawi a 
man could not undergo sentence of 
death without confession. The law 
might be wrong, but still it seenjed to 
originate in a humane idea. With re¬ 
gard to the transactions in Switzer¬ 
land, he did not stand forth as their 
advocate ; but still he believed there 
was an evil disposed ])erson there, who 
sought to embroil that (Country with 
the great powers. He wished it to be 
understood that he was not the cham¬ 
pion of the Germanic constitution. He 
could conc>tfive nothing more cumbrous 
and inconvenient than a German Diet. 
By this, foreign iuterferenee was sanc¬ 
tioned. This was a part of the con¬ 
stitution. Peniaj)s its ])owor8 had 
been irnproj>erJy directed against a 
particular newspaper. But if wo took 
upon ourselves, when anything of this 
sort occurred in another state, to break 
off all (communication witli that state, 
to bold no friendship with it, and, as 
far as depended upon us, to blot it out 
of the map of Europe, uhy, then, he 
thought it would be well that we 
slionki no longer think of living in this 
world, but must look out for a new 
one. There were those wJio maintain¬ 
ed tliat England ought to put herself 
at the head of those state.s who wore 
said to be oj)pressed by tlu> larger 
])owcrs. He was not disposed to fa¬ 
vour this idea. He was not in favour 
of perpetual war, and a ceaseless ex¬ 
penditure of our wealth. We knew 
what were the iin mediate consequences 
of war to this (country, but then the 
ultim.ate result of such a system it 
would be bard to prophecy* Many 
wars had raged in Europe, but of all 
those wliosc ravages had been deplored, 
wars for a}niiions had been found the 
most fatal. The object of England 
was ])eace. It was for her to be con¬ 
tent to move in her own projicr orbit, 
without hooking too ni<cclyuit the glory 
or the magnitude of another*Star. Let 
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England shine with her own splendour, 
enlightening others with her rays, but 
let her not adopt the principle of cru¬ 
sade, lest the mode in which her 
power and influence were made mani- 
»fest, should Convert her very blessings 
into curses. 

Lord Liverpool urged that every¬ 
thing which he predicted last year 
had been fulfilled in regard to Spain. 
He never thought that France ought 
to have invaded Spain ; not from any 
consideration of the abstract jwinciplo 
involved in the question, and which of 
course admitted of exceptions ; but, in 
his opinion, France could mahe out no 
case to justify the invasion of Spain.. 
The British ^overniBcnt had done 
everything itv its power to prevent in¬ 
terference, hut not having succeeded, 
it did not choose to interfere itself Ixi- 
tween a divided people. What, then, 
was the result? Howw’as the French 
army received? or how would those 
who wished Great Britain to interfere 
have looked if we had done so, and saw 
the Spanish people flock to the French 
standard ? If the constitution of Spain 
had been less faulty than it was, nay, 
if it had been the greatest monument 
of human wisdom that ever existed, it 
would have been folly to have support¬ 
ed it against the majority of the peo¬ 
ple for whom it Wtis intended. The 
Spaniards, so proverbially jealous of 
their independence, actually hailed the 
Frtoch army as their deliverers; and 
what did this arise from ? from the 
cause he stated in that House last 
April, that although they hated fo¬ 
reign interference much, they hated 
the constitution more. And would 
their lordships have the country to 
interfere in support of a small party 
against the majority ? He a^ecd with 
the neble lord (Somers) in nis repro- 
hation of ultraism; but where was the 
vStitasm in Spain ?— 'it was the entHu- 
shtsiii of Spanish nation.* The il- 
luBtrious prince who headed the army 


which invaded Spain—and here he 
was bound to say, however much he - 
deprecated the interference of Frana:' 
with the. Peninsula, that the condilQt 
of that illustribus individual through-^ 
out the campaign deserved the high¬ 
est praise, and shewed what might be. 
expectcc^ from him when he ascended 
the tliroiie hereafter, of which he was '' 
the legitimate heir—this prince, he's, 
M'Oiild rejwat, found all his exertfhns 
necessary to repress the ultraism of 
the pco])le. The eiforts of France,* 
then and now, were directed to chock 
that ultraism. ’ ‘ 

From the subject of the continent, 
and of continental Spain, the speakers 
diverged to another, which was now 
assuming a more prominent import¬ 
ance ; that of the vast regions once, 
belonging to that power in tbe*westcrii 
world. Mr Brougham began, indoecl, 
by attempting to shew, that it was in¬ 
consistent in Britain to support the 
colonies, when she had not supported 
Spain itself, and that the two cases 
were precisely similar. But notwith¬ 
standing this inconsistency, he trusted 
that South America would never re¬ 
turn under the dominion of the mo¬ 
ther country, whatever might be the 
form of government there, whether 
constitutional, or, as it now was, com¬ 
pletely despotic; he trusted these co¬ 
lonies would retain the freedom they 
had purchased with their blood ; and 
that if the necessity should arise, this 
country would do her duty. ^Happily, 
this important question was now near¬ 
ly disposed of. He spoke it with pride 
and exultation, that an event h^d late¬ 
ly occurred which must be* a source of 
pride to every nation that cherished 
any idea of freedom, and fill with gra¬ 
titude every bq^om that regarded the 
rights and liberties of mankind. He 
alluded to a dlclaratiou in the speech 
of ^e President of the United Stated. 
It was opeUj manly, and intelligible. 
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such £|^ became a free nation ; and he 
trusted we would not bo deterred by 
any mean-spirited calculations of pru- 
dence^ by any apprehension giving 
olfence to the Hol/i^lies, from fol¬ 
lowing the noble example^ and joining 
our efforts to those of the free people 
of America, to set bounds to •the en- 
croa'bhments of a des{)otic alliance, 
which, if once it could bring the old 
w<JI*ld under subjugation, would* no 
doubt endoavo\ir to extend its tyranny 
to the new. He suspected, unless the 
people of America received the early 
and decisive supjiort of this country, 
that by bribery, intrigue, and the in¬ 
fluence of the priests, they must be re¬ 
duced sooner or later. 

The Manpiis of Lansdowne took a 
’ more decided ground u]K)ii this point. 
Jf all chance of advancement in the 
old world cramped and chained 
down by two or three great j)()wers, 
who' presided over the destinies of 
Kurope, with how much satisfaction 
did he perceive the seeds of iniprovo 
ment and free government transplant¬ 
ed across the Atlantic, and relieved 
from the withering influence of those 
maxims which now blighted every pro¬ 
mise that Europe might have all’ordcd. 
The great interests of this country in 
particular, and of the world generally, 
were involved in the freedom of South 
America. Wherever free trade and 
free government existed, ohr interests 
and feelings naturally led us, and it 
was theretbre with pleasure he found 
a disposition in ministers to cultivate 
amicable relations on the other side of 
the Atlantic. He thought they might 
have been more explicit on this sub¬ 
ject in tli<j speech from the throne, 
and he still trusted that in declarations 
to foreign powers there had been no 
ambiguity as to the course we intend¬ 
ed to pursue. After highly eulogizing 
t}ie conduct and langcAge of the Aine- 
^can president, and pointing out the 
vast opening which these new re^ons 


would afford to our trade, the marquis 
concluded, that if the speech had been 
more explicit on these points, it would 
have met the cordial approval of that 
House, and of every person in the 
country, who duly regarded our ho¬ 
nour and well-being. 

On this topic, Mr Canning entered 
into a very full explanation. He re¬ 
pelled the charge of inconsistency, by 
observing that the conduct of Bri¬ 
tain was founded on the principle 
of not interfexing in internal con¬ 
tests, such as he conceived this be¬ 
tween Sp&in and its colonics to be. 
The separation of colonies from a pa¬ 
rent state could never give other coun¬ 
tries a right interfere by force of 
arms. A premature recognition^ would 
have the effect of encouraging 'resist¬ 
ance to the mother country. It was 
diflicult to draw the line, and to deter¬ 
mine ndien the newly independent 
states liad reached that stage, when 
it M’oiild be unjust to withhold the so¬ 
licited recognition. Undoubtedly, if 
we were to deal by Spain as others had 
dealt by us, we need not hesitate to 
recognise the independent states of 
South America. W^e might look back 
to the loss of onr own America, and we 
should then see that otliers had not 
been so slow to recognise the inde¬ 
pendence of the North American states. 
But, instead df doing jircciscly as we 
had been done by, to do as we would 
he done by M as the true maxim, and 
thus England had acted. He con¬ 
ceived that the mother country had a 
right to compel the colonics to sub¬ 
mission. He was not blind to the 
physical imi>ossibiUty of this now be¬ 
ing done by Spain; but the right was 
hers, and we should act unwisely, un¬ 
justly, j«d ungenerously, were we not 
to ^ admit this right, and to allow a 
proper interval to elapse, in which she 
might make the attempt, before we de¬ 
cided on that step, which some wg;f& 
of opinion ought to be takenTortliwith. 
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It would have been ungenerous, while 
Spain was engaged in a struggle with 
France, to have sanctioned any inroad 
on her colonial possessions; and it 
would now l)e ungenerous to do so be¬ 
fore Spain could be regarded as fairly 
in possession of her own means, which 
was not the case at present, as, coming 
out of a war, she was seen in a state of 
comparative weakness and exhaustion. 
Ten months ago, ministers had decla¬ 
red their conviction of the actual se¬ 
paration, but observed, that the ques¬ 
tion of recognition must depend upon 
circumstances. He rejoiced that it 
had not been given during the period 
when Spain was distracted by a foreign 
contest; and his Majpsty was still 
able to*decIare himself completely un¬ 
fettered, unbound by any pledge or 
compact, and at full liberty to take 
that course which might be dictated 
by the interests of the country. On 
this subject our answer had been given 
to the court of Spain. It was now 
on its way to Madrid, and a time would 
probably arrive when ministers might 
be more explicit. 

Lord Liverpool expressed the same 
sentiments, not quite at such full 
length. 

Ireland was a subject touched upon 
at considerable length by the seconders 
of the motion, who were both Irish, 
and both expressed liberal sentiments 
as to that country and its present un¬ 
fortunate condition. Lord Lorton con¬ 
ceived that the causes of the situation 
of Ireland were beyond the control of 
any ministers. They were perhaps to 
be found in the moral state of the peo¬ 
ple. From their natural capacities they 
bad always been deemed capable of 
being made a strength and ornament 
to country: but that fin»popula- 
tion pOBsessea none of the advantages 
enjoyed by the natives of this side of 
the Channel, and great allowances 
ouglil to be made for his unfortunate 
coniairyindSi. One of their greatest 


wants was that of the circulation of 
the Scriptures. It was prohibited by 
their religious ministers through the 
greatest parf of Iceland, and the con- 
8e(]ucnce was, that the people were 
left in a state of the grossest supersti¬ 
tion, and imbibed a spirit hostile to 
their rdlqrs. The noble marquis at^ 
the head of the Irish government had’ 
more obstacles to surmount than could 
havo been expected. He had ifbt 
flirifchcd from them. He had applied 
his great talents to overcome thorn, 
and he sincerely hoped that he would 
succeed. Their lordshij)s were ifot 
aware of the exact state of that coun¬ 
try. It was there that an imperiutn in 
imperio was really to be found; and that 
impcrium must be subdued andbrouglit 
under before Ireland could be made 
what it was capable of becoming. He 
conceived that niucb might be done by 
the proprietors if they resided in Ire¬ 
land, and encouraged a spirit of in¬ 
dustry among the peasantry. Some 
M ere already adopting this system, and 
others, he hoped, would follow their 
example. He ho})ed much from the 
Ladies' Society for improving the con¬ 
dition of the females of Ireland. 

Mr Daly, in the t'ommons, avowed 
sentiments j>articnlarly liberal on the 
subject of ]H)liti('al ])rivilcge8 to be 
granted to the Catholics. The pre¬ 
sent iraprored situation of that coun¬ 
try he thought he might fairly attri¬ 
bute to the administration; but, as 
lie had l)efore observed, much remain¬ 
ed to be done. He could not^ forbear 
touching on one topic, which he con¬ 
sidered as one of considerable import¬ 
ance. He meant the question of ex¬ 
tending the benefits of thew constitu¬ 
tion to all classes in tliokingdom ; and 
especially to those who on^ knew of 
the existence of ^hose benefits by the 
bars which excluded them from their 
enjoymbnt. thought every other 
measure for improving the situation of*, 
the frish people would fail, or at least 
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would hp diminished in eiFcct, unless tile to it. He eonceived that, among 
that to which he had alluded were add- the present public men, .a cabinet 
ed* for every such measure must be could not be formed, united upon that 
offered to a divided people.’ v subject, and at the same time capable 

Mr Brougham, whoscuttention was of acting together upon pther great 
engrossed by remoter subjects, hastily points. For this reason, even when 
(Jlirved that some of the topics of the the formation of a cabinet had been 
honourable seconder had givefi him referred by the Prince Regent to Lord 
unfeigned pleasure and delight; he Wellesley and himself, he had made 
meant the latter part of that honour- no attempt to form one upon this 
able*'’-entleman’s speech, from whichjt principle, but had immediately propo- 
appeared that ’tit length governmemi sed that I.,ord Liverpool should be in- 
had determined to nile Ireland on vited to become a memlien He hoped 
some intelligible and consistent prin- that in time the prejudices which now 
ciplt?. Hot raising up and abetting one existed woUld lie reasoned down, and 
iiarty to thwart the other in its cn- that a prospect of success would be af- 
deavours to possess itself of those con- forded to the question, which, he was 
stitutional rights, which the honour- sorry to say, he gmld not see at pre- 
able seconder had so truly and so elo- sent. In whatever shape, and by 
(picntly said they hnew not even the whomsotver brought forward, from 
existence of, except by the b;qs which him, whether in or out of office, that 
shut them out/rorn their enjoyment. question would always receive the best 
The Marquis of Lansdowne referred support which he could give it, and 
to future occasions for the full discus- which he had always given it from the 
sion of (juestions connected with Ire- year 1812. 

land. At present he should content Mr Peel here took occasion to de- 
himsclf M'ith observing, that a great dare, that his sentiments on this great 
deal had certainly been done to pjilli- jioint continued unaltered; while Mr 
ate the evils which prevailed there; Hume regretted the policy of mini^ 
but the root of the evil lay much ters, as tending to perpetuate the di- 
deetier than the remedies yet applied visions in Ireland, 
were calculated to reach. There remained only the W'est In- 

On this subject Mr Canning took dia question, upon which, generally 
•occasion to declare his adherence to his sj>eaking, that reserve was maintain- 
former opinion on the subject of the cd which had been so strongly recom- 
Catholic qhestion, and defend himself mended in his Majesty’s speech ; and 
against the charge of inconsistency, nothing took place beyond some slight 
because he acted with an administra- allusions, 
tion, some of whose members were hos- 
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CHAPTER-II. 

FOREIGN POLICY. 

« 

t 

Views respecting the late Spanish Contest—-‘Motion by Lord Nugent—By Lord- 
John RuhetL—The South American States—Part taken by the British Go¬ 
vernment—duestion of Recognition—Motion by the Marquis of Lansdorvue— 
Petitions in favour of Recognition — Debates. 


Although foreign affairs had ceased 
to excite the same intense inteiest as at 
the commencement of the former ses¬ 
sion, and all the hopes formed relative 
to foreign Europe had ended in disaster 
and disappointment, yet this subject 
still presented features of such import¬ 
ance as to give precedence to it over 
any other. The catastrophe of Spain 
was hnaJ, yet it could afford ground, 
only for conversation and vague invec¬ 
tives, since any hope of dividing the 
House seriously upon the conduct of 
ministers with rcgai'd to that ill-fated 
contest, was out of the question. But 
the fate of the New World, and the 
policy of Britain with regard to it, be¬ 
ing still in suspense, peculiar inte¬ 
rest was felt in this question, both as 
respected the general cause of liberty, 
and the most important commercial 
interests of this country. 

In relation to the Spanish campaign, 
the leading members of Op{>osition, 
after having given vent to their indig¬ 
nation at the conduct of France, with 
their disapprobation of *4he result, 
both in itself, and as affecting British 
interests, shewed an extreme reserve 
in coining into the field with any spe- 
ciffc prmioeitiou. This task devolved 
upon Nugent, whose qualifica¬ 


tion consisted almost solely in that ge 
nerous zeal for the cause, which had 
led hiiOp, without regard to consider¬ 
able im])edinients, to quit the British 
shore, and take the field in the cahse 
of Spanish liberty. On the ] 8th Fe¬ 
bruary, under the usual form of mo¬ 
ving for papers, he took the opportu¬ 
nity of bringing the subject fully un- ^ 
der the consideration of Parliament. 

Lord Nugent began by making the 
most broad charges against ministers 
upon the subject of Spain. The po¬ 
licy wliich government professed to 
adopt towards Spain, was, from the 
outset, very little suited to the higlr 
and energetic tone which this country 
ought to assume to herself; and, on 
the other, he could not help thinking 
that our con<iuct, in not a<lhering to 
that intended iwlicy, had^been most 
insincere and unworthy. He could 
not persuade himself but that the 
course taken by ministers had been 
most hostile to the cause of Spain-— 
that cause, with reference to which 
they had expressed themselves deter¬ 
mined to remain neutral on seVeral 
occasions. This country had been ex¬ 
posed, in consequence, to the reproach¬ 
es of every friend of liberty, and ,to 
ttie scorn and contempt of those powers 
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who unfortunately, triumphed 

over the freedom of Sj>ain. The go¬ 
vernment of this country liad made 
' themselves parties gainst I9|iain, at 
the most critical and ihiportant mo¬ 
ment of her history. He would not 
pow animadvert on ministers hav¬ 
ing given no support to the constitu- 
tfonaJists, or their not having taken a 
bold and decisive lino at the Congress 
of Verona, or on their shutting their 
-eyes to the cool disregard ndth whiriTi 
Trance treated their mediation. He 
was ready to admit, that the low and 
humble ground of neutrality which 
they had taken, was considered the 
best policy by the great bulk of the 
English people ; but ministers had 
abandoned even this low ground. They 
liad announced it as a reason for which 
we might take part in the war, if it 
was conducted, on a principle of an¬ 
nexation ; yet the edict which the 
Duke d'Angoulerae published at An- 
dujar clearly gave* it this character. 
Did he blame the Duke d’Angoulcme 
for this act? No.’ He l)elieved it was 
* founded in humanity, and was de¬ 
manded by the most immediate neces¬ 
sity ; but he must say, that it was a 
declaration, as strong as terms could 
make it, that the real object of the 
war was the annexation of Spain as a 
province of France.” The Duke d’An- 
gouleme became virtually viceroy of the 
Spanish provinces. Besides, the right 
honourable Secretary had declared, 
and had gained applause by the decla¬ 
ration, tha|, come what come may, 
this country would never assist France 
in thfe invasion of Spain." But in 
less tha^ a month afterwards, what 
wais the surprise of the House, and 
that of poor, sacrificed, betrayed Spain, 
to see the British minister, accredited 
to the Spanish government at Seville, 
throwing himself into the hands of thp 
Duke d'Angouleme an^ the French 
go^rnment; and stating the grouqd 
of that step to be, an act which the 

VO^. XVII. PART I. 


Spanish Cortes had done in the ma¬ 
nagement of the internal alfairs of 
Spain ! The moment Sir W. A’Court 
withdrew himself from Seville, it might 
be said'that this government had pul)- 
lishcd a proclamation against the li¬ 
berties of Spain. If Sir W. A'Court 
acted here contrary to instructions, 
why was he not recalled and impeach¬ 
ed? The Cortes, his lordship con¬ 
tended, had acted according to their 
unquestionable right, when they sus¬ 
pended for a time the regal functions. 
They had ^donc no more than this 
House had done in 1810, on occasion 
of the illness of our late revered and 
beloved Sovereign, God forbid that 
he should be capable of introducing 
his name along with that of a wretch, 
who, unfortunately placed on a throne, 
was the scourge and abhorrence of his 
people; who visited them with the 
basest ingratitude for all that they had 
done, and for all they had forborne to 
do; who afforded the most finished 
speciipen that perhaps ever existed in 
human nature, of all that >vas base 
and grovelling, perfidious, bloody, and 
tyrannical. Therefore he was a fit ob¬ 
ject for the tender sympathies of those 
powers who venerated divine right, 
and adored legitimacy. He hoped that 
much better opportunities would be 
given to that House, by the produc¬ 
tion of the correspondence with the 
Spanish government, to ascertain clear¬ 
ly what the real conduct of Sir Wil¬ 
liam A'Court had been. Full as Sir 
William A’Court was of his unabated 
desire to mediate, at any moment, in 
a spirit friendly to Spain, be always 
contrived to place himself in a position 
where mediation was impossible. He 
allowed the time to pass away, when 
the governftent left Seville, until the 
bloclwde of Cadiz was commenced, 
which effectually prevented him from 
proceeding to that place, and he knew 
very wejl'that Cadiz aloife was the 
proper spot for negotiation. Where 
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was Sir W. A'Court from the period 
of the government leaving Seville, un¬ 
til the period of the investment and 
blockade of Cadiz ? He was at Seville 
with the Fr^encli army—the army of 
the Faith, and the Servile army. He 
was at Seville, when he must have 
known the encouragement which he 
was giviqg by his presence to the Ser¬ 
vile army. He would state a circum¬ 
stance which w(nild shew the effect 
Sir W. A’Court’s presence had on the 
Servile party. No less a proposition 
was made to him by an infuriated 
and sanguinary mob, hearfed by their 
priests, than that he should be made 
governor of Seville, in the name of the 
absolute King ! Tlu^ offer Avas decli¬ 
ned, by his stating, that if so preposte¬ 
rous a proposal was again made to him, 
he must leave Seville. He (Lord Nu¬ 
gent) demanded why he had remained 
one moment in Seville with the French 
army, the Servile party, the priests, 
and their mob '? This had been of se¬ 
rious detriment to the Spanish cause, 
and the hint had l)cen taken by Mo- 
rillo, Ballasteros, and CA’^ery traitor in 
Spain. Then Sir William, from cha- 
ritiible and generous motives, he was 
willing to believe, had advised Gene¬ 
ral Alava, whose patriotic, honoura¬ 
ble, and high-minded character was 
above all praise, to save his own most 
valuable life from the wreck of his 
country. The withdrawal of General 
Alava, however, at such a moment, 
could not but have caused imminent 
danger, if not destruction, to the cause 
of liberty. The constitutional govern¬ 
ment at Madrid had made us most li¬ 
beral offers in regard to South Ame¬ 
rica, if we would have granted them 
IDur effective mediation; but all had 
been rejected, in order td^gratify the 
more important consideration oi^ ena¬ 
bling France to restore Ferdinand to 
ibe throne. Lord Nugent now drew a 
picture of ihe consequence»which had 
resulti^ from our policy. French ves¬ 


sels, he Avas informed, were admitted 
duty-free into every port of Spain, 
while heavy duties Avere still levibd 
uj)on thi ships of Great Britain. Bil- 
boa, Malaga, Cadiz, Barcelona, Car- 
thagena, all were garristmed by the 
soldiers of France ; Bilboa and Mala¬ 
ga, AA'llich h^d long been the seats of 
British factories ; Cadiz, perhaps tile 
nujst formidable point for a naval force 
in«the Avorhl; Carthagena, prc^crbial- 
ly the finest harbour in .all Spain. He v 
said proverbially,” l)ccause therer 
was a Spanish proverb M’liich said, in 
the metaphorical style of thafeeun- 
tiTj that there were hut three safe 
harbours in Spain,—.June, July, and 
Carthagena. 'I’hcn there Avas Barce¬ 
lona, the key, in a military view, of 
the Avhole country. Barcelona was in 
the possession of the French, as well 
as all those other pl.aceij which Ave ha<f 
thought it worth OAir while, but a A'tfry 
few years since, at the expen'sfe of so 
much blood and pleasure, to wrest 
from them. 

Mr Canning did ^ot make any re¬ 
ply to this speech, unless simply as it 
related to the chargt; against Sir W. 
A'Court. That ambassador had been 
furnished Avith the most ample in¬ 
structions possible, but liad, at the 
same time, been necessarily left to act 
accordingto his discretion,in the cvenb 
of any unforeseen case. A case did oc¬ 
cur, which no wisdom of fnan could 
liaA'e foreseen, viz. the deposition, for 
a limited period, of the king. Sir W. 
A’Court, certainly, had not been pre¬ 
pared for this event; and ft, would be 
rather a high demand upon the saga¬ 
city of .ministers, to say that they 
should have auticipatc(i it** Under 
such circumstances he, of course, act¬ 
ed for the time upon his own discre¬ 
tion. It was tnie,that Sir W. A'Court's 
gontinuance mr a short period at Se¬ 
ville had bedh misconstrued by a fac¬ 
tious party at that place, and t^at 
tbey attempted to make him an in- 
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strumcnt in thenr hands ; but he had 
refu^ to l)ecoine the instrument that 
vjflSll desired. Sir W. A’Courtjreraovcd, 

* jfirst to St Liicar, and then to <Sibraltar, 
from which he wrote fioitie his intention 
to vepair to Cadiz, in rase the kin^ 
should be restored to the exercise of 

’ liis functions- Instructions, hdwever, 
liad reached Sir W. A’Court, and 
when the proper time came, Mr Can¬ 
ning and his colleagues should be rcijiily 
to justify that instruction, which fin*- 

^bade Sir W. A’Court to put himself 
into a blockaded place. This blame> 
if there was any, belonged to himself 
and his friends, and not to Sir W. A’¬ 
Court. 

Mr Sturges Bourne defended minis¬ 
ters, and believed there was only onfe 
Opinion, from one end of the country to 
the other, as to their ])oli(;y in regard 
*to Spain. He; moved an amendment 
expressive of this opinion. 

Lord' Nugent made a short reply ; 
and though he admitted the full rea¬ 
son which he had to expect that his 
amendment would be rejected by a for- 

* midable majority, he conceiv^ed him¬ 
self bound to press it to a division. It 
was negatived accordingly by the very 
large majority of 171 to 30. 

' Notwithstanding the ill success of 
this motion. Lord John Russell, on the 
J8th March, brought forward another, 
in which he moved for all papers which 
had passed between the English and 
French governments relative to the 
evacuation of Spain. This was evi¬ 
dently, and indeed avowedly, brought 
forward simply with a view to discus- 
'sion; for after Britain had alloM’^ed 
the French, without resistance, to oc¬ 
cupy Spain, jt was plainly out of the 
question, that she should go to war in 
order to drive them out. Lord Jolin 
began with general censure of the pas¬ 
sive conduct of England on the occa¬ 
sion^ and contrasted itVitli the ef- 
made during the last war to de¬ 
liver. Spain from the French yokb. 
Spain^, if Ifcft in possession of her con¬ 


stitution, it was well foreseen, would, 
in case of a new war, have been fountl 
on the side of England. Hence it be¬ 
came an object with our rival to make 
the cabinet of Spain subservient to that 
of France. In this view she was se¬ 
conded by the members of the Holy 
Alliance, who regarded with unbound¬ 
ed jealousy those free debates in this 
country, which made known to tho 
world the sentiments of the people and 
their' representatives. The sjieakers 
in that House, though much opposed 
to each other, all otfended the mem¬ 
bers of thb Holy Alliance; the ho¬ 
nourable baronet, the member for 
Westminster, the honourable member 
for Yorkshire, a^id the right honour¬ 
able the Secretary himself^ wete all 
considered by them to be dangerous 
men, and friends to revolution. Tlieir 
efforts had been already seen, to put 
down in Switzerland that freedom of 
discussion, which yet was on a very 
small scale compared to what prevail¬ 
ed here. His lordship closed with 
some observations on the contest be- 
tAveen Spain and the American colo¬ 
nies. 

Sir Robert Wilson entered into the 
subject at considerably greater length. 
He began with concurring in all that 
had been said by the preceding speaker. 
What he wished for Spain w'^as, that 
she should be left to regulate her own 
affairs, and then tlic king would be 
compelled to have recourse to measures 
of conciliation, or to descend from the 
throne, which he would be no longer 
worthy to fill. Sir Robert stated, that 
Ferdinand had spontaneously promi¬ 
sed to General Alava a full amnesty, 
and a moderate constitution; and ex¬ 
pressing a belief (in which we cannot 
concur) th«t these declarations were 
sincc]^, Sir Rober| contended that the 
king ought to be regarded as a cap¬ 
tive monarch, prevented by the French 
alone fromi fulfilling his contract. Af¬ 
ter condemning the too early J^lared 
neutrality of this country, which had 
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tlirown a damp on the hopes of the 
cause. Sir Robert proceeded to {jom- 
ment on the circumstances which at¬ 
tended its downfall. The constitu¬ 
tional leaders, though not the best 
statesmen, were among the best heart¬ 
ed men in the world, and were entitled 
to our support, because they were the 
friends of civil and religious liberty. 
He would not say that the defence of 
Spain deserved all the admiration 
which some of the previous exeiftions 
of the Spaniards had won, nor would 
he assert that it had proved so satis¬ 
factory as it had been ho^ed that it 
would be found; but he still contend¬ 
ed, under all the circumstances, that 
the misfortunes whidi had fallen on 
the S])aniiards did not annihilate their 
claim to our synjpathy and regard. If 
he spoke what he thought, he could 
not say the previous governments had 
done their duty, as they had deprived 
the nobles of their privileges; they 
had deprived the clergy of half their 
tithes; and, to sup[>ly the climax, they 
had made war on that very army by 
means of which their authority had 
been established. This last step, he 
believed, had been taken with a view 
of conciliating the Holy Alliance. He 
could not better shew W'hat a state 
Spain had been in at the time of the 
invasion, than by describing the situ¬ 
ation of Cadiz when surrendered. The 
lines round Cadiz were twenty-five 
miles in circumference, and were con¬ 
sidered to require for their perfect de¬ 
fence an army of from 20 to 25,000 
men, even when defendtxl by superior 
, naral means. When the French came 
last against it, after the taking of the 
Trocadero, where 1200 men were lost, 
the Spanish force was reduced from 
9700 to 7500 men. Thftre were no 
tikemu:e defrize al^ut the plac^, and 
the dav of the surrender there were 
in the Treasury. Wlten 
•thie b(^|liihdment took place, no disor¬ 
der tMus seen; men, women, ahd chil- 
droQ canfe forwi^d to encourage each 


other; and, upon the whole, he main¬ 
tained, the Spanish character hat} not 
been rendl^rea unw'ortliy of our este^. 
TheSpanish^government had been cen¬ 
sured for deposing Ferdinand. That 
measure had only been resorted to in 
order to save the king’s life, for Fer- 
dinand'haviiig resolved to give himself 
u]) to the French when at Seville, it 
w.as the opinion of General Alava and 
tlm w hole of the Cortes that the step 
wliicli had been taken was necessary, 
to prevent a sanguinary act of ven- ' 
geance on the part of the people. Sir 
Robert bitterly reproached the Duke 
d’Angoulcmc for having giv^cn up Ri- 
ego. Riego had j)wished ; but his 
name would live in the hearts of thou¬ 
sands, while that of the Duke d'Aii- 
goulcme, and of all his murderers, 
w ould descend to posterity with exe¬ 
cration. He did not call on. the mi¬ 
nisters to go to w'iir ; but other means 
might he found to defeat the schemes 
of the Holy Alliance. Sir Robert then 
entered, perhaps at too great length, 
into the details of his own services 
and wrongs. For having rescued the ’ 
Einjjeror of Austria from a situation of 
imminent danger, he had received the 
order of Maria Theresa, which had 
been renewed after his being foremost' 
in mounting the Wall at Dresden. 
The Emperor of Russia had taken the 
order of St CJcorge from his own neck, 
and placed it over his; and for his ser¬ 
vices at Lcipzic he received the Spread 
Eagle of Prussia. Why, he asked, had 
these been withdrawn ? and he aj>- 
pealed to the House, whe'ther, if the 
Allied Sovereigns had been able to* 
take the insignia from his dvess, they 
had been able to put the stamp' of 
shame on his brow. He enlarged also 
on the treatment which his wife and 
chil(Jren had received in France, on a 
most un^’ust and improbable ehargo 
of being instrumental in carrying on 
a secret correspondence with the 
my. 

Mr Littleton said, thatli6 could ful- 
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. ly allow for the feeling under which the 
g^la|ft member had acted^ and consi^ 
his conduct to afford mie of the 
’ brifttest modern ex^mjdds or courage, 
gallantry, and chivalry. No man had 
a better right to exclaim against the 
insulted honours of Spain, than he 
^ who had so gloriously contributed to 
fheir support. As he did not see, how¬ 
ever, any object which could be secu¬ 
red* by the present motion, he pro^io- 
sed an amendment, declaring it unrfe- 
cessary. 

Mr Canning now rose,—and, allu¬ 
ding to the silence of the great parlia¬ 
mentary leaders, expressed his asto¬ 
nishment, that this motion, like a 
former one, should be doomed, after 
so much of menace and preparation, 
to this inconceivable neglect. He re¬ 
ferred, with triumph, to the signal 
discoralrtiire sustained last year, Jifter 
so Tniu;h of vaunting antici[)ation. On 
the sulyect now brought bet()re the 
House, no man, he believed, could 
ever conceive that a permanent occu¬ 
pation of S])ain was intended, or would 
be permitted; but when the war had 
been once commenced, there was like- 
Muse no man who did not see, that there 
must be an occupation for a certain pe¬ 
riod. The que.stion, therefore, now was, 
whether the time and the circumstan¬ 
ces had arrived under which the noble 
lord could make out a case that called 
upon the House for an expression of 
opinion as to the evacuation by the 
French troops. The noble lora had 
declared, tha( no confidence was to be 
placed in the professions of France. 
France, however, had strictly fulfilled 
liCT en^gements in regard to Portu¬ 
gal and to fsouth America, and there 
was no reason for doubting, that she 
would do the same in regard to evacu¬ 
ating Spain. However be might expose 
himself to the charge o| credulity, he 
did, nevertheless, declare, verily and in 
‘ sIuMrity, as a Minister, and as an in¬ 
dividual* that he believed France to Ijc 


at this moment anxious for the evacu¬ 
ation of Spain. He was also quite sa¬ 
tisfied in his mind, that if it were put 
into his hands to say whether France 
should march out to-morrow, he should 
not consent. In justice he would say, 
that whatever there was of order, tran¬ 
quillity, and safety in Spain, was ow¬ 
ing to the presence of the French army. 
Carefully affirming that these acknow¬ 
ledgments altered no opinion which he 
originally entertained as to the vicious 
character of the aggression, jls an ho¬ 
nest man lie must declare, that no ex¬ 
ample could l)e found for such conduct 
on the part of an invading army. That 
the Frencl> government were anxious 
for the evacuation, he was convinced. 
If it were fitting, indeed, he could now 
state the period at wliich they hoped 
to effect it; and it was one infinitely 
shorter, he was afraid, than could pos¬ 
sibly be ado])tcd. But the charge was, 
that the French being in ]>osso8sion of 
Spain, all its miseries and distractions 
continued. It wjis true, that the most 
rancorous feelings existed between par¬ 
ties; and there was this singularity in 
the situation of the French, that, in¬ 
stead of being the oppressors of those 
whom they had subdued, they had to 
restrain those wliom they came to as¬ 
sist, and to w hose hands they restored 
a power which threatened to become, 
without control, the instrument of 
persecution. He had hopes atone time 
that the government of that country 
would adopt wiser and sounder prin¬ 
ciples, but he feared, that every post 
diminished their strength. If it could 
be brought to a better sense of action, 
he believed France would wish to have 
the opportunity of withdrawing, and 
he was sure this country would not be 
backward‘^n promoting that object, 
whon its safeness became apparent. 
He believed France to be as ready to, 
withdraw her armies as the noble 
lord was *to see them retire • In re¬ 
ferring to the manner in which go-* 
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vernment had maintained its neutral¬ 
ity, the honourable speaker took occa¬ 
sion to satirize, in a very lively manner, 
the proceedings of some champions of 
the Spanish cause. With all the feel¬ 
ings of regard, which no political dif¬ 
ferences could remove, and with the 
highest admiration of the motives that 
prompted him, his honourable friend 
opposite (Sir 11. Wilson) must allow 
him to say, nevertheless, that he had 
been one of thegreatest impediments in 
the way of neutrality. The noble lord 
(Nugent), too, was an enornjous brcaeli 
of neutrality. The honourable general, 
as a private individual, did certainly 
apjiear in hostile array upon a part of 
the Spanish coast, anckannounced that 
he was to l)e followed by 10,000 men. 
Mr C. knew very well that the men 
did not go. But then the interference 
of the honourable general drew the 
war into that part of the country where 
it otherwise would not have penetra¬ 
ted. Now, all who, like him, were 
liable to the visitation of certain dis¬ 
eases, knew very well, that a jdastcr 
applied to the foot would bring the 
gout down from any other jiart of the 
system. So his honourable friend had 
been the blister to this i)art of the 
country. The conse(jueuce of this in¬ 
terference was, that the government 
felt themselves bound to explain upon 
this subject to the court of France. 
Thus they w'ere reduced to the neces- 
j^ity of coupling their remonstrances 
with excuses, and of offering exjdana- 
tions, when they ought only to have 
been seeking them. The consequence 
necessarily was, tlnit the governincnt 
found itself fettered and restrained in 
its inarch, and unable to assume the 
oothmauding attitude, to which its 
own upright and candid injures en¬ 
titled it; ** Another luminary arose,— 
and, although not attended by so much 
military effect, yet, as 1 am informed, 
with, toJthe'fuli, a.s much of* military 
^liutention. 1 should not state these 


circumstances to the House, vrore it 
not in the discharge of iny dut^ Md 
that I hnd authority for the st^- 
ments I ^ani abopt to make. S^e 
time about the*middle of last July, as 
I am credibly informed, the heavy Fal¬ 
mouth coach was observed travelling, 
to its usual destination with more 
than its usual celerity—having two 
inside passengers. The one a lady 
of very considerable dimensions— 
other a gentleman, chivalrously car¬ 
rying out the succour of his weight 
to the sinking Constitutionalists of 
Spain. As 1 have likewise been •in¬ 
formed, by the van of tljut day, (a con¬ 
veyance for the more bulky articles, 
not of the human species,) there went 
down a box of the most portentous cha¬ 
racter and size. 1 know not M'liethcr, 
like the magician’s, it possessed the, 
power of transporting itself to distant 
places, at the will of its owner,-—hut 
it contained the uniform of a Spanish 
general, and a helmet considerably in¬ 
ferior in size t(» the fabled helmet of 
the Castle of Otranto. I supjiose the 
King and tin; Cortes thought it was 
now at hand, but I know not how they 
were informed of the noble lord’s ap- 
j>roach, unless it was in the language 
of a very witty and illustrious ances¬ 
tor of his, George, Duke of Bucking¬ 
ham, in his excellent farce of the lie- 
hvarsal. When A7wg Preifyman and 
King Usher arc besieged, a man en¬ 
ters and whispers to them, ‘ The ar¬ 
my’s at the door, but in disguise, and 
would bespeak a u'ord wjth Jxdh your 
majesties.'”—The right honourable , 
gentleman then proceeded to say, that 
events soon terminated the and 
whether the noble lord»threw his 
weight into the sinking scale of the 
Cortes or not, he could not undertake 
to say. If individuals would make en- 
tcrprizesthatembai'rassedthe proceed¬ 
ings of the government, jmd shackled 
thqir exertions to uphold the cliaracV * 
ter and the interests of the country, 
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they must not expect to escape obser- 

James Mackintosh, roused, it 
shmlild seem, by the Jaunt'of Can¬ 
ning against his party, made a short 
speebh, in which he maintained, that 
the triumph of that gentleman was al¬ 
together imaginary. In amusing the 
House with the facetious part of Lord 
Nugent’s journey, he had omitted to 
statXi the part which his lordship had 
taken, in rescuing from the dungeon, 
and perhaps the scaffold, Arguelles, 
and other illustrious patriots. He 
conceived the jealousy expressed of 
France by the noble mover was per¬ 
fectly well founded, and that his mo¬ 
tion ought to meet the approbation of 
the House. * 

Lord J. Russell made a short reply, 
,but, too prudent to try the result of a 
vote, he'allowed his motion to be ne¬ 
gatived without a divisi(tn. 

This closed the subject; and though, 
as above-stated, we conceive any at¬ 
tempt to compel the evacuation of 
S]>aii) by the French to have been now 
out of the question, yet we cannot for¬ 
bear expressing our clear dissent from 
the language of a])probation and ap¬ 
plause used on the subject by Lord 
Liverpool and Mr Canning. The lat¬ 
ter gentleman had already stated witl 
'reprobation the principle that the free 
institutions of Spain could only be held 
from the spontaneous gift of the sove¬ 
reign, first restored to his al)solutc 
power. 

Yet this was the principle to which 
Franc.e continued to adhere, after it 
had visibly produced its inevitable 
effect of reducing Sjrain to the most 
hopeless and tyrannical bondage. Al¬ 
though the position of the French go¬ 
vernment gave them the full power of 
dictating any terms to Ferdinand, they 
did not, in fact, draw from him a single 
measure, tending to pnltluce good go¬ 
vernment or permanent trampiillity^in 
Spain. J'hey made their armies ob- 
servtf good discipline,^ which was es¬ 


sential to their own success; and they 
did something to mitigate, in indivi- 
dual cases, the violence of the evils 
which they themselves had brought 
upon the country. This, in so far, 
was no doubt something; but it af¬ 
forded a very poor atonement for the 
abyss of slavery in which they had 
plunged that unfortunate country; 
and a very slen<ler ground indeed, for 
a British minister to sound their 
praises in the face of Europe. 

Dismissing this painful topic, wc 
turn to another, presenting much more 
cheerful circumstances and prosj)Cct3. 
From the continent of Europe, whose 
fate appeared now fixed, the public 
mind turned w ith deep interest to the 
fate of the vast states newly formed 
beyond the Atlantic. To regain pos¬ 
session of these was still the darling 
ambition of Spain; to attain wdiicli, 
slic was calling for the aid of the allied 
jMjiwers, who w’ere nothing loath to af¬ 
ford it. They had in fjwt pronounced 
the state of affairs in America to be 
contrary to all the princi])lcs of legiti¬ 
macy ; and they had loudly proclaim¬ 
ed their determination to suj>j)ort these 
prinvij)les, at whatever cost, and in 
whatever quarter they might appear 
to be endangered. An'expedition of 
20,000 French or Russian troops, ably 
conducted, and combining conciliation 
with force, would, it was felt, have 
found very little in America able t-o 
resist it. To the fitting out of such 
an expedition there could be no ob¬ 
stacle sufficient to weigh against the 
brilliant results which it was likely to 
})roducc, both as respected the indivi¬ 
dual interest of these nations, and the 
general support of the monarcliial prin¬ 
ciple. It might, therefore, be consi¬ 
dered clea/, that unless some barrier 
was*interposed, such an expedition 
would certainly be undertaken. The 
United States, indeed, had proclaim¬ 
ed, in a Very decided manner, their 
jnirposc of resistance against any in¬ 
terference between ^pain and her eo- 
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lonies; but the slender army, and the 
infant navy, of that power, would have 
been viewed with disdain by the 
mighty lords of the European conti¬ 
nent. It was to Britain only that the 
world could look, to interpose with ef¬ 
fect in 80 mighty a peril. To the 
course which her administration was 
to pursue, the nation and the world 
looked with intense interest; since 
they saw deeply involved in it, not 
only the interests of liberty and hu¬ 
man improvement throughout the 
world, but Jilso, what Britons are ne¬ 
ver accustomed to forget, sdine of their 
own most valuable commercial inte¬ 
rests. We dt>, however, verily believe, 
that the former was,.-at this moment, 
uppermost in their mind. 

Ministers lost very little time in lay¬ 
ing before the nation a full expose of 
the principles upon which they were 
prepared to act in regard to this grand 
question. On the 4th March, they 
laid before both Houses, the oflicial 
communications wd)ich had passed with 
the French administration. Mr Can¬ 
ning, it appears, had stated to the 
Prince de Polignac the opinion, that 
any attempt to bring South America 
again under its ancient subjection to 
Spain, must be utterly hopeless;” that 
negotiation or war would be equally 
iruitless; that Britain, hoM ever, would 
remain strictly neutral in any contest 
between Spain and the colonies; but 
that the junction of any foreign power 
with Spain, would be viewed by them 
as constituting an entirely new (jues- 
tion; and one upon which they must 
take such decision as the interests of 
Great Britain might require.” There 
was something a little vague in these 
last terms; but they were evidently, ac¬ 
cording to diplomatic language, under¬ 
stood as implying, that Britain wpuld 
not hesitate to employ her utmost 
means in opposing any such junction. 
Mr Canningoexpressed the readiness of 


of an accommodation between Spain and . 
her colonics, on the footing of\jcom- 
niercial reference in favour of thajjmr- 
mcr. JVrcafitime, she could not^nd 
was determ iu(jd not to give up the in¬ 
tercourse actually carried on with those 
countries. Nay, she did not pledge 
herself to withhold, or even long, to 
delay, a formal recognition of the- ih- 
depeudeiice of these ucm^ states.—*In re- 
])]y: to tliese declarations, the FrtfPch 
anibassador made the full and import¬ 
ant disavoM'al of every intention of act¬ 
ing against the colonics by force of 
arms. It w'as the wish, houevef, of 
France, that means should he employ¬ 
ed to induce the colonies to admit tliat 
mouarchial form of government, which 
the allied jiowcrs took stich an anxious 
concern in establishing throughout the 
world. Britain, however, declined be-^ 
ing aparty to such au object, or making 
it a condition of future recognition.* 
Such W'as the bold and high ground 
on w'hi(;li Britain placed herself. She 
declared herself prepared to oppose, 
even by war, any ctmfederacy which 
might be formed for the jmrpose of 
bringing America again under the 
Spanish yoke. It was certainly a very 
serious and solemn consideration, thus 
to ])ut the nation to the hazard of a 
contest with the whole European con¬ 
federacy ; and we have no doubt the* 
consequences were more seriously pon¬ 
dered by the ministry than ty the na¬ 
tion and its orators. We do not hesi¬ 
tate, however, to concur in the opinion, 
that tlicre were objects a^ issue for 
which it W’as worth encountering the, 
mighty hazard. Not that we join with 
the commercial world in considering 
the British interests at stake, though 
considerable, as alone suilicient. Com¬ 
merce acts like a magic sound on the 
British ear; yqt even for the solid and 
permanent beneht of commerce, no¬ 
thing can evc^ come into competition 
wi^h j)cace. Compared to its all-powet- * 
ful influence, a vent even for, millivna 
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. of Britisli goods, if placed in the oppo¬ 
site sotde, would be found light. Be- 
sid^we do not conceive that any ar- 
' ran^^euts could have talftn place, by 
■•which America would be sealed, as it 
had once been, figainst access to the 
eneral shipping of Europe. To ren- 
ei^.then, these Britisli interest^ suffi¬ 
cient, it was necessary that they should 
be reinforced by otliers derived from 
the general interests of liberty and hjii- 
manity. These arc motives congenial 
to the heart of Britons; and they are 
such as we ourselves arc at all times 
willing to admit as elements in a poli¬ 
tical calculation. Taking the two prin¬ 
ciples together, there ajipcar clearly to 
be grounds sufficient for Britain pla¬ 
cing herself in this high position as 
the bulwark of American independ¬ 
ence. That Spain, now replaced in full 
plenitude of despotism and Ingotry, 
shAuld be allowed to set her foot on the 
states formed in these vast regions, and 
to crush all their rising hopes, was an 
evil of sinJi magnitude as to justify 
very great sacrifices in order to avert 
it. But it is tauntingly said, Ihc same 
motives existed to defeinl Old Spain 
against France and the continental 
confederacy; and you act upon ttitally 
different princijiles in the two eases. 
If it were so, the having done wrong 
Tince would have been no reason for do¬ 
ing wrong again ; but we have stated 
formerly, at full length, onr grounds 
for thinking the two cases quite differ¬ 
ent. A military interposition in Spain 
would havq taken us out of our iiatu- 
jal sphere; it would have involved us 
in boundless expenses, w'ithout the 
means of making good our object;— 
for wc never could have landed in 
Spain an army which, left alone, as it 
would have been, could have matched 
the combined armies of. Europe. But 
the war to be wiiged in support of 
America, ivould liave bedh a w^ar on our 
•native element, in which u^e might 
have lool^cd forward almost to certain 


triumph. Accordingly, the mere threat 
of this war, coolly and politely inti¬ 
mated, paralysed at once )lll the 
mighty schemes of the Holy Alliance. 
Though tlicy continued to gnaw the 
rein which held them, they made no 
attempt to sliake it off. America 
was left to contend w'ith the forces of 
Spain alone, which it must be her own 
egregious fault if she do not succ^ess- 
fully resist. 

Britain had already sent consuls to 
the new states, to watch over her in¬ 
terests ; a step by which tlieir existence 
de facto wds recognise^ and even ad¬ 
mitted to be not wholly illegitimate. 
But the question now arose, whether 
a formal recogniiion ought not to be 
made, and a regular dijdomatic hiter- 
course oj)cncd? and this became the 
leading debateable ground during the 
session. Had this ,jrecognition been de¬ 
cisive of the destiny of those states; 
had it even been of any powerful influ¬ 
ence in securing their independence, 
no one should have been more anxious 
for it than ourselves ; hut when it was 
a mere form and name, unaccompa¬ 
nied with any pledge of military aid 
l)cyoijd M'hat has already been stated, 
we do not think it worth talking much 
about, or running serious hazard on 
account of. The go\ ernmeiits of Na- 
])les and Spain had both our recog¬ 
nition, which did not delay their fate 
for an hour. In the deeply serious 
and important stej) of declaring our 
determination to resist foreign inter¬ 
position, we braved the whole wrath 
of that mighty confederacy which now 
domineers over the continent. The 
adversary yielded, and we gained all 
that was essential; but if we kicked 
too hard against these proud leaguers, 
were we sufe that they might not turn 
upon us, and determine, at whatever 
cost, to endeavour to carry their ob¬ 
ject of suHugating America ? 

NotwilSstanding these* considera¬ 
tions, the idea of recognition was rather 
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a favourite with the public, who cou¬ 
pled it with a confused idea, that the 
independence of the South American 
States would be thereby established, or 
at least plaoed on a much surer basis 
than hitherto. In the two Houses, the 
Marquis of Lansdowne and Sir James 
Mackintosh announced motions upon 
the subject. The first, on the 15th 
March, came into full debate. 

Lord Lansdowne described himself 
as oppressed by the weight of this 
subject, which he had only been deter¬ 
red from formerly introducing by the 
struggle in wluch Spain was engaged, 
and which womd have made it unge¬ 
nerous to interfere. After the pro¬ 
duction of the paperr laid before the 
Houslb, he found his own views confirm¬ 
ed and strengthened by arguments and 
sentiments, stated more ably than he 
could have done, foa he was happy to 
say, that in those documents he saw 
much to applaud, and, with one excep¬ 
tion, very little tocondemn. Hethought 
himself entitled to call upon their 
lordships to agree to an address, pray¬ 
ing for the immediate recognition of 
South American independence. His 
lordship then drew a picture of the 
actual position of these states in regard 
to the mother country. In Mexico, 
which contained seven millions of in¬ 
habitants, and extended from sea to 
sea, for the last two years thci’e had 
not been found one Spanish soldier, 
except a garrison of 400 men in the 
Castle of St John of Ulloa, detached 
from the land, and by its situation able 
and likely to hold out some time longer. 
In Guatimala, which was the next 
state towards the south, there was not 
one Spanish soldier. In Colombia, 
which extendeil from the Orinoco to 
the Isthmus of Darien, after a series 
of contests which had lasted thi'*teen 
* wears, and since the reduction of Porto 
Cavello last autumn, there was not one 
Spanish soldier. In the stale of Bue¬ 
nos Ayres, for the last twelve or four¬ 


teen years, no attempt had been made 
by the government of Spain tO'^iuke 
the estaldished order; and the staj£ of 
the pubftc 'fecliijg in that coUmry 
might be ascerlained by the fact, that < 
although there had been changes of ad¬ 
ministration and government, in nq 
one of'them had the least disposition^ 
been manifested to call in the power Of 
the parent country. In Chili, for the 
last four years, not a Spanish soldier 
had existed, except in a small island 
on the coast, which had an European 
garrison. In Peru, public events bad 
revealed that a considerable party* ex¬ 
isted in favour of Old Spain. There 
was still ill that province an army of 
7000 men, under an able leader, who 
had even oVitained some successes in 
consequence of misconduct in some df 
his opponents. But that army, unas-^ 
sisted by Spain, could not extinguish 
the independence of Peru, supiiorted 
as it was by the presence of General 
Bolivar, who had carried with him all 
that genius and vigour which hud dis¬ 
tinguished his julmiiiistration in Co¬ 
lumbia, and had formed a close com¬ 
pact between the tM o countries. Such 
was the state of tliosc colonies. Was 
it within the range of liumaii ])Ossi- 
bilities, that after their independence 
bad licen established for fifteen years, 
they should ever return under the do-* 
mination of such a power, not only as 
Spain now was, but as she mus't continue 
to be for twenty years to come; and that 
a population often millions, under sucli 
circumstances, should be ajile to sub¬ 
due one of seventeen millions, fresh in 
the possession of national indc^icnd- 
cnce These countries had t|pen cha¬ 
racterised by the Prince«ile Polignac 
as in a state of anarchy, presenting 
only false and dangerous theories. Co¬ 
lombia, however, had formed a consti¬ 
tution calculated to exclude the mul¬ 
titude, and founded on the basis, of 
prpjKjrty and education. It had forniwl* 
complete establisbinciits for jiarochial 
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instruction; and had made arrange- 
ment^iil^r the gradual manumission of 
all slaves within its territwy. Its 
stocir^uctuated bet\|jeen 07 an^l 82, 
while that of Old Spain* was from 18 
to 22*; and even its old acknowledged 
dgbt did not exceed 52. His lordship 
t!lieo>*dilated on the advantages which 
Britain might derive from intercourse 
with a country containing a population 
of 2t millions ; and which, from Us 
vast extent and natural resources, ad¬ 
mitted of the most rapid increase. It 
was to this quarter that we ought to 
look for an accession of power, which 
might couiiter})oisc the establishment 
on the continent of a system from 
which we were excluded. His lord- 
ship did not conceive that the exercise 
of our right of recognition would in¬ 
volve any danger of embroiling our¬ 
selves with other states, or that the 
rec5gnition of a dc facto government 
ever hail led to such an issue. Why 
linger on the threshold, when entrance 
was justified by every right, and invi¬ 
ted by every state ? Why not assist at 
the birth of their independence, and 
become connected with the first senti¬ 
ments of gratitude which it would in¬ 
spire ? By no conduct, on the part of 
any European power, could that inde- 
{lendcncc be prevented. Could Spain, 
situated as she w as in the occupation of 
a foreign army, and long after it should 
have ceased, make any successful at¬ 
tempt to recover possession of those im¬ 
mense regions, and to re-enthral that 
population ^hich had drunk the waters 
gf immortality and tasted theennobling 
joysof freedom ? As well could she turn 
their migjity stiipamsthat flowed toward 
the ocean ba^ to the snon^y mountains 
from whence they proceeded, as pre¬ 
vent civilization and independence from 
spreading from ocean ocean, from 
mountain to mountain, over the whole 
extent of that vast coutiijhnt. Though 
hostility would thus be vain, cop- 
oealed and insidious attacks m uuld cer¬ 


tainly be resorted to, which might have 
the effect to embarrass and retard their 
consolidation,' and in such circumstan¬ 
ces, the recognition of England .might 
have influence to produce harmony 
among themselves, and augment their 
weight with other powers. 

The Earl of Liverpool fully admit¬ 
ted many of the general principles 
laid down by the noble marquis. 
Though much indirect and circuitous 
intercourse had always existed with 
the American States, this was no doubt 
likely to increase greatly, when it be¬ 
came direef. As to the notion that 
Spain, in her present condition, or even 
as she had ever been, could have the 
means by her own«j)owcr of reconquer¬ 
ing her colonies, he reg;irde<I it ifully 
•as chimerical and absurd as the noble 
marquis had done. His lordship now 
took a general review of our relations 
with Spain: When we undertook, in 
1808, to assist that country against 
the usurpation of Napoleon, the inte¬ 
grity of the Spanish dominions was 
proclaimed as the object of our policy ; 
and the course thus taken met with 
general applause. When the insurrec¬ 
tion first s]jread to America, it appear¬ 
ed doubtfiil, whether or not it would 
lead to a separation from the mother 
country : M'heu this was decided in the 
affirmative, there was hut one honeft 
course for us to pursue, and we had 
taken it. Wc had the advantage of a 
free trade with South America, and 
Spain could not refuse it; but from 
1810, when the first notice was4iad of 
the rising in these provinces, we offer¬ 
ed our mediation to the provisional 
governments, in order to attempt a 
reconciliation between the mother and 
her colonics ; and it was most material 
to observe, that from 1810, and dur¬ 
ing the whole war, and after it—whe¬ 
ther Spain was governed by a provi¬ 
sional junta, by the cortes, or when the 
king was restored, this country never 
swerved from its duty or from sound • 
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policy, (for tliey are connected toge¬ 
ther,) but jBtill pursued its object of 
reconciling these countries on fair and 
reasonable principles. But under every 
system of government, Spain declined 
the mediation of Great Britain. There 
might be reasons in human nature; 
but he could not help remarking, 
that if there were any difference in the 
pertinacity with which the offers of 
this country were received, tliat was 
most conspicuous the more constitu¬ 
tional the government was. Spain ha¬ 
ving declined our good offices, govern¬ 
ment at length took a step which M'ent 
directly to the recognition of Ameri¬ 
can independence. By the third of the 
King, chapter 4*()th, M^as ordered that 
the vessels and flags of those provinces 
should be received in all pur ports as 
those of independent states, whereas by 
the Act of Navigation the trade with 
them had till then been carried on in 
British vessels alone. By this act they 
were recognised as independent states, 
and his noble friend (the Duke of Wel¬ 
lington) had been instructed to explain 
our policy at Verona, and to announce 
that it would be followed by other 
steps, of which due notice should be 
given to the allied powers. From the 
time of this practical recognition, it 
was acknowledged that every advan¬ 
tage of commerce had been given to 
this country, and every advantage also 
had been enjoyed by the South Ame¬ 
rican states. In December 1822, it 
was intimated to be the intention of 
this country to send consuls to the dif¬ 
ferent ports of Spanish America. There 
was a generous delay in sending these 
consuls, but he thought it more deli¬ 
cate to suspend their appointment for 
a few months, than to make it during 
the heat of the contest il^th France. 
OmiisuIs had since been appointed.— 
** My lords, this is not the whole. We 
did that not for them only, but for 
our own interests as well •as theirs, 
which Vas worth a thousand words 


and phrases, and a thousand acknow¬ 
ledgments of independence. ' It has ^ 
been stated, that any design 
other powers of^ Europe was cbTOked 
by the Messa^ of the President of ther 
U n ited States of America. What effect 
that had is not for me to presume to 
say; 'out weeks before that Mee<i^g6 
was delivered, this country did dis¬ 
tinctly declare, that though it was neu- 
trjil between Spain and her coldbies, 
it would not see with indifference any 
foreign ])Ower interfere in the contest. 
And thus this country did further ob¬ 
tain from France a complete abjura¬ 
tion of any design to make an attempt 
by force of arms against any of the co¬ 
lonies of South America.” Everything 
had therefore been done, except the 
opening of a diplomatic intercourse. 
This was a point belonging to tin; ^ 
crown ; and he did not think the king’s 
government had shewn such abstinence, 
such neglect on the subject, as to con¬ 
stitute a ground for the S])ecia] inter¬ 
ference of Parliament. Fie did not 
think governinent had a right to take^ 
such a step in any country where the - 
contest was still going on, or even 
where there was a strong party in fa¬ 
vour of the mother country. Consi¬ 
dering the connexions we have had 
with Spain, and the part wc ha\'e ta¬ 
ken in the contest, I think it a gentle*- * 
manlike course to give to Spain the op¬ 
portunity of doing that in tlie first in¬ 
stance. Governinent have gone very 
fast to the recognition of the American 
States, farther and faster perhaps, some 
might think, than necessity requirc<l^ 
they have exposed themselves to risk's/^ 
and secured every substantial good. 
We are in progress to what the noble 
lord desires; ffiit I say we ought to 
do it in a handsome and liberal way; 
we have shewp affection, good will, to 
the colonies,’ we have shewn we are 
determined they shall not be trampled 
upon by alliances and confedcracicft-^ 
whatever their names, or ho.wcvcf for- 
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midable. Wc are keeping it in the hands 
of tlie crown, where alone it should be 
pla^d; and I think it necessary to 
conclude this subject agjiin lly refer- 
jing to what I hav^ afready stated, 
that*as we have kept ourselves un¬ 
fettered hitherto, we will keep our- 
JiBlyg^ unfettered in future; w« will 
kedp this question in our hands as 
against Spain, as against the Holy Al¬ 
liance, to exercise our own legitimate 
discretion." 

Lords Ellenboroiigh and Rosebery 
supported the (►riginal motion; while 
Lord Calthor}>e defended Lord Liver¬ 
pool’s amendment. The Manjuis of 
Lansdownc declared he had seen no 
reason, from the speech of the noble 
lord opposite, to alter his views. There 
was no chance that Spain, though the 
shadow of what she had been, degra- 
>ledand debasedinthe eyes of theworld, 
would take the load iii acknowledging 
the independence of the cohmics. This 
was the time for us to call out all our 
resources, and to take that station in 
the world to which w e were entitled. 
He was determined, therefore, to press 
liis motion,—which M’^as ijcgatived by 
95 to 34; a minority which, in the 
Upper House, might be considered as 
very respectable. 

The views of government were still 
farther develojied in the debate on the 
motion of Lord William Russell re¬ 
specting Spain. His lordship then 
took occasion to advert to the question 
of South America, and stated that he 
did not conceive there was any ground 
to prevent* Spain from reducing her 
^lonies if she had the means of doing 
it; but k was not to be permitted thjit 
she should ^o^his herself while foreign 
troops remained in her territory. Let 
the French troops evacuate Spain, and 
then let the whole army of Spain pro¬ 
ceed to South Ameri^, with King 
Ferdinand at their headf if he chose to 
but die hoped they would not al- 
Iw. the French to attack their coloilies 


under false colours, by sending forth a 
Spanish army while French troops re¬ 
mained in Spain. 

Mr Canning replied he was not in¬ 
disposed to admit this as a question of 
degree. If, while France occupied the 
Spanish territory, any extensive levy 
of Spanisli troops was made for such a 
purpose, that he conceived would be a 
proper subject for inquiry arid cxpla- 
nution. 

Sir James Mackintosh had held a 
motion similar to that of Lord Lans¬ 
downc for some time susjitended ; but, 
after several delays, he came forward 
on the 25th of March, and observed, 
that since his first notice, some impor¬ 
tant declarations had Ijcen made by 
ministers. He aliuded particularly to 
tlie intimation, that if any considerable 
armament should sail from Spain for 
South America, while the French army 
remained in Sjiain, such armament 
M ould be regarded by the British go¬ 
vernment as French. He had heard 
also, from a source M'hich lie consider¬ 
ed trustworthy, that one of the great 
powers had declined being a party to 
the threatened Congress. He there¬ 
fore withdrew his motion, looking to 
government for an early recognition of 
the independence of the South Ame¬ 
rican States, and reserving the right 
of giving a new notice on the subject, 
if events should seem to require it. 

In the course of the session, the 
cause of South America gained very 
considerably in the public mind. In 
the mercantile world, and among po¬ 
liticians animated by popular feelings, 
a stronger and stronger impatience 
was felt for the recognition. Accord¬ 
ing to that loose mode of reasoning 
which is current in newspaper para¬ 
graphs, and the debates of clubs, the 
recognition by Britain, instead of being 
a mere form, was viewed as placing on 
a fully assured basis the independence 
of the Apierican States. , Moved by 
fLese impulses, the merchants^af Lon- 
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don, Manchester, Liverpool, and other 
great commercial cities, sent up peti¬ 
tions to Parliament, soliciting the ful- 
iilment of tlieir wishes. The London 
etition was presented pn the 15th of 
une, by Sir James Mackintosh. It 
was signed by a hundred and seven¬ 
teen merchants, among whom were 
found the names of Baring, Lubbock, 
Shaw, arid others of tlie first eminence 
in the commercial world. They repre¬ 
sented, that the extinction of Spanish 
authority jn the new world, and tlie 
dcc]arations*of government itself, had 
encouraged them to invest many mil¬ 
lions of capital in the South American 
trade. Large establishments had been 
formed; and there was every appear- 
ance,that this intercourse woiihl ad¬ 
mit of much farther extension. They 
described themselves as greatly em¬ 
barrassed by those countries remain¬ 
ing without any recognized political 
existence. Not a week passed, but they 
were assailed by rumours of the most 
alarming kind, involving their pro¬ 
ceedings in doubt, hesitation, and dis¬ 
traction. They therefore petitioned, 
that the House would immediately 
adopt the proper measures for procu¬ 
ring the recognition of the indepen¬ 
dence of such of the states as had de 
facto established it. 

In the language here used, there 
evidently prevailed too much of that 
erroneous estimate of the importance 
of the measure to which we have allu¬ 
ded. Those doubts and distracting 
rumours of which merchants complain, 
did not depend upon the want of the 
recognition of England, and would not 
be removed by obtaining it. They 
were connected with supposed at¬ 
tempts, on the part of Spain, to reco- 
..f<er these colonies; still mcise with sup- 
plans, and supposed congresses, 
4m the ^t of the Holy Alliance, to 
^ that for Spain which she could not 
lor h|r^r; partly, also^ with the 
^ilifirements of that vast con¬ 


tinent ; ih none of which re8i>ects the 
recognitiohof Britain would have made 
any change. 

Sir Jahnes Mackintosh, who under¬ 
took to canvass' the subject, tl)ok a 
much more correct view of its hear¬ 
ings, and made really a very tempe¬ 
rate and judicious speech. He sta+ed^ 
that his object was riot to go intothe 
vast question which this subject open¬ 
ed, but to gratify the public wish, Jhat 
the session should not close without 
some explanation being obtained rela¬ 
tive to it. The present petition, which 
did not impute any censure on tli§ ac¬ 
tions of government, and was not in¬ 
tended to promote the purposes ol 
party, appeared to afford the liest op¬ 
portunity for introducing such a dis¬ 
cussion. Looking back to the state 
papers formerly laid before Parlia¬ 
ment, Sir James observed, it inight l)e 
matter of regret, and if was admitted 
to be so in the documents themselves, 
that so much forbearanw had been 
shewn to the feelings of Old Spain in 
this affair. In every other respect he 
could not but applaud these docu¬ 
ments. He should ever consider that 
they contained the most grave max¬ 
ims of international law, urged by the 
most unexceptionable arguments, and 
expressed with that precision, circum¬ 
spection, and dignity, which would 
ever render them the models, as they 
were the master-pieces, of-this kind 
of writing. As these papers had been 
much misunderstood, he thought it 
necessary to go somewhat into the 
mcaningoftheterni recognition. There 
were two kinds of recognition, quitd 
distinct from each other. One, which 
formed the true legitimate tecogui- 
tion, was, by the party formerly hold¬ 
ing sovereignty, acknowledging the 
new state as independent; and such a 
recognition Spain had been compelled, 
though mosU reluctantly, to make, 
both In the case of 'Holland end P4|;- 
tugal. Our recognition was of a quifi^ 
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different nature, and made"no change 
in the law, as it stood between the 
parties. It would be making no alli¬ 
ance with these states, it would be 
giving no guaranteed, no aid or assist- 
anca, no approbation of the means by 
which they obtained their indepen- 
He thought we ouglit «ot to 
sefuple to deal with the government 
of South America, as with a govern- 
mei^t posscs^ng power over a consi¬ 
derable portion of the waters of flic 
globe, and no small extent of the land. 
The recognition of the United States 
of liJorth America was wliolly an ad¬ 
vantage to the party rccogtiized. In 
the present case be called for the re¬ 
cognition of the South A merican States, 
not for the benefit of those states, but 
for that of British subjects, tliat they 
might be enabled to proceed with their 
coinmerejal pursuits in an easy, or¬ 
derly, regular ’way, and that differen¬ 
ces which should at any time occur 
might be more readily adjusted, and 
thus prevent the breaking out of a new 
war. Sir James observed how very 
5I0W Spain had always been in recog¬ 
nizing the independence of the states 
which threw off her yoke ; but the rest 
jf Europe had never thought it neces¬ 
sary to wait for her. It w'^as in 1.581 
that the States of Holland declared 
themselves independent, but it was not 
till 164*8 that the pride and obstinacy 
3f the Spanish government were so far 
relaxed as to lead to their formal re¬ 
cognition by the treaty of Westphalia. 
Did the House l)elieve that all this 
time the rest of Europe looked q^uietly 
Jn, and formed no relations of com¬ 
merce with the states of Holland, and 
made no* provision' for the speedy ad¬ 
justment of*difference8 which might 
irise, because Spain refused to recog¬ 
nize tbe independence of such States ? 
Such was not the casef All Europe 
received ambassadors from them, and 
nU* Europe sent ambassadors to the 
Hague. The Prince of Braganza was 


placed on the throne of Portugal in 
1604*, and in thirteen months he was 
acknowledged by England, though it 
was twenty years before he could ol>- 
tain the recognition of Spain. In this 
country, when Cromwell- was created 
Protector, all the powers of Europe 
sent ambassadors to England. For this 
no complaints were made when Charles 
the Second was restored to the throne 
of his ancestors. Why ?—-Because the 
necessity of doing as they had done 
was admitted. They sent ministers to 
watch over their own interests, and 
by thishad expressed no opinion against 
the rights of Charles H.; they had of¬ 
fered no insult to the claims, and com¬ 
mitted !if) outrages against the autho¬ 
rity, of the heir to the crown. Fsance, 
ill regard to the North American 
States, had offended England, not by 
entering into a treaty of peace and 
amity, but into an alliance offensive 
and defensive with them. Upon the 
whole, the lionourablc speaker declared 
his high satisfaction with the declara¬ 
tions put forth, both by this govern¬ 
ment and that of the United States. 
There was one point on which they 
both agreed, tliat while the war conti¬ 
nued between Spain and her colonies, 
neither had a right to interfere ; but if 
Spain should be put fortli as one of 
the fangs of the Holy Alliance, if that 
beast of prey (the Holy Alliance) 
should attempt to use Spain as one of 
its fangs, to extend tbe arbitrary au>« 
thority, l^neful influence, and detesta¬ 
ble principles, over America, which 
they had unfortunately but too well 
succeeded in spreading over Europe, 
that they would be resisted in both 
countries. Liberty would resist them 
in America ; liberty would rise up 
against thev in England. He admired 
the state papers called forth from the 
presdbt ministers on this occasion, but 
no government that ever existed could 
have acte^ here in opposvtion to the 
principles on which tney wer^ found- 
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ed. The present petitioners contend¬ 
ed, that the recognition of South Ame¬ 
rican independence would be no breach 
of neutrality, and he concurred with 
them, and was confident that no power 
in Europe could be so impudently un¬ 
just as to complain of it, much less to 
venture on any attack on the policy of 
England, formidable as she would be 
in such a'cause. He threw out of his 
consideration with disdain all that the 
Holy, or Unholy Alliance, might pre¬ 
sume to urge in such a cause. Having 
said so much in favour of the recogni¬ 
tion of South American independence 
now, he thought it right to sjiy, that 
he did not use that word in a meta¬ 
physical sense. Son^e pretended that 
theretwas no present tense. He, when 
he said how, meant, in avery short time. 
He thought countries extending from 
California nearly to Cape Horn might 
he considered to embrace a moderate and 
respectable territory. In this vast ex¬ 
tent what stand did Old Spain make ? 
She had a castle in Mexico, a little 
half-desert island in Chili, and a small 
army in Guatimala. Now, such being 
the state of things, considering them 
as separate states, what objection could 
there be to recognize Colombia, where 
there was once a great Spanish army 
which had completely failed, and been 
wholly annihilated or driven away ? 
Three republican assemblies had held 
their sittiims since the Spaniards were 
repelled. In Buenos Ayres, not a sin¬ 
gle Spanish soldier had been seen for 
ten years, and Mrs Graham’s descrip¬ 
tion of Chili pointed it out as a state, 
the independence of which must soon 
be recognized. In saying that we 
would not recognize a country till it 
had attained a stable government, we 
, l&ould proclaim, that we had two 
weights and measures for America and 
il^rope. While "we declined recogni- 
aiag ^independent the South Ame- 
ricaaj^tes, we recognized Spain as 
fludhf though she was not tranquil; 


and when she was overrun by a foreign 
army, which it had been stated in that 
House it was humanity not to wij^Ii- 
draw. He believed there were from 
sixty to one lAinclred houses of trad^ 
established in South America. .Our 
commerce there had rapidly increased. 
From'the petition received frortl^Sfr/ 
verpool, it appeared* that its amoubt, 
which M'as in 1822 L..S’,8()0,000, rose 
in, 1828 to L,.'!l,6()0,000,* being am in¬ 
crease of L. 1,800,000 in value, and 
that, too, in the course of a single 
year. The exports of cotton to North 
America had largely increased, but the 
increase in the exj)orts to South Ame¬ 
rica was still greater. The increase 
of the former in one year had been 
L.1,000,0(X). This increase in the lat¬ 
ter case amounted to L.1,000,()0(). He 
referred to Captain Hall’s book in 
terms of warm praise. This, he. thought* 
completely proved the importance* of 
ext(;nding our commerce in that quar¬ 
ter, and of doing all in bur power to 
civilize South America. Sir James 
concluded with pointing out the im¬ 
portant extension which British com¬ 
merce might receive from thovSc vast 
regions continuing open to it. 

Mr Canning rose, as expected, to 
give that exposition of the sentiments 
and views of ministry which it was 
the object of Sir James Mackintosh’s 
speech to elicit. With the general te¬ 
nor of that speech he had reason to be 
satisfied, but was unwilling at present 
to enter in detail upon the subject. 
He took a view of the successive steps 
adopted by the British government, 
the result of which was the being slI 
perfect liberty to make the* recogni¬ 
tion, whenever they shoqjd ifnd it lid- 
visable, without asking any consent on 
the part of Spain. Still he thought it 
a point of courtesy, and in various re¬ 
spects desiraHe, to take that country 
along with ift. It was only the recog¬ 
nition of the mother country wlfldi 
cduld confirm the independence of tlie 

if ^ • 
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•American States; arid that recogni¬ 
tion could not be forced. Thus lie 
thought his learned friend furnished 
the clearest argumcnt«n favour of the 
course which his Majesty’s ministers 
had tilhen, in withholding the minor 
jffi^Mition, in the hope that, ij'lieu 
gr^, it might be accompanied by that 
of the parent state; recognition by 
Englami or tany other power would 
not eftrry with it the force of a recog-* 
nition by Spain. He was afraid the 
simple fact of recognition had tieen 
misunderstood hoth here and on the 
other %ide of the water. Though no¬ 
thing was more simple than to ask for 
recognition, recognition was often 
claimed, from the expectation that 
consequences would follow which did 
nof*Tleccssarily belong to it. Great 
as the boon of recognition might be lo 
any new state, it would be a fatal con- 
cessfon if it were given in one sense, 
and taken in another—if the simple ac¬ 
knowledgment of independence were 
to betaken as the pledge and promise 
of future co-operation and alliance. At 
fiome, many persons connected with 
the commercial interest, expected that 
recognition by England would have 
the effect of confirming the existing 
governments of South America more 
than they could be confirmed by the 
•tecognition of any single power. He 
was, therefore, most anxious that no 
misconception should prevail in this 
respect. Without making it an abso¬ 
lute condition that the new states 
should posses^ a stable government, it 
must yet be admitted, that some pre- 

utions were necessary. His learned 
friend was 4ware that it was matter-of- 
fact information. As yet, the govern¬ 
ment were not in the possession of all 
the information which they desired. 
Even with respect to that which the 
learned gentleman had motioned as 
Jhaving lately taken place in*CoIorabia, 
heHgaew nothing hut from the clian-, 
nels through which it had been coin- 
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municated to his learned friend. Go¬ 
vernment adhered to all their former 
views upon this (picstion ; but they 
conceived, that the forcing it at pre¬ 
sent into discussion would nf)t tend to 
advance, but to retard the desired re¬ 
sult. Mr Canning closed, M'itli stating 
that the British g(»vernment had re¬ 
ceived and rejected a second aj)plica- 
tion to become parties in a continent¬ 
al congress \ipon the affairs of South 
America. 

Mr Brougham cxpvcssc<Vhis parti¬ 
cular satisfaction with the last piece 
of information. When it was said that 
government waited for authentic and 
official information, he supposed Par¬ 
liament might umftrstaiid the infor¬ 
mation derived from their own accre¬ 
dited agents. When intelligence should 
be received from them, announcing 
that any one of those great and free 
countries had established for itself a 
substantial existence independent of 
old Spain ; then forthwith, upon that 
assurance, an acknowledgment of the 
independence of such state should is¬ 
sue from this government. 7'hat ac¬ 
knowledgment could not be viewed as 
any breach of neutrality, and could not 
have the effect of involving us with the 
mother country. But by no possibility 
could our conduct be canvassed by any 
other country. There was no shadow 
of ground upon which France, or Rus¬ 
sia, or Austria, or Prussia (God help 
us!) should presume to ask why he 
had taken such a course. He alluded 
to the inconvenience at present sus¬ 
tained in regard to proceedings in 
courts of justice, and* the M’ant of se¬ 
curity to the parties who had contract¬ 
ed loans with those unacknowledged 
governments. 

Mr Canning nere put in anotice, that 
w^itlioutidenying the rights, or blaming 
the conduct of thos#who thus lent their 
money, he might mention, that there 
would be nohlause or condition requi¬ 
red in the recognition by which those 
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gOTernmeots would be bound to dis* 
charge the debts so incurred. 

Sir Francis Burdett did not allow 
the debate to drop without a sally 
against ministry. He could not un¬ 
derstand the refinements and shades 
of recognition which had been dwelt 
on with so much labour ; to him re¬ 
cognition was a very simple word, bear¬ 
ing a very simple and obvious mean¬ 
ing. He therefore thought there must 
be some further motives for the delay 
than were brought forward. All that 
the right honourable gentleman said 
amounted to this, that ministers had 
not made up their minds aa to what 


measures they intended to take. But 
he had heard that the Lord Chancel¬ 
lor had declared that he would not re¬ 
cognise the.in dependence of , South 
America. This let in some light upon 
the delay. The animosities and heats 
whicj(i suspended the measure were tiqj^ 
raging in Mexico—they existed m^^^er 
home. It was in the cabinet uey 
were formed—as must always be the 
Case in a cabinet so formed, divided as 
it was upon every great question, whe¬ 
ther of foreign or domestic policy. 

The debate hereupon closed, and 
no farther proceedings on the sdbject 
took place during the session. 
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General State of British Finatice.—^Plan proposed hy the Chancellor of Ex¬ 
chequer.^Navy, Army, and Ordnance Estimates.—Taxes projMsed to be 
reduced. — Coal—-Rum — Leather—Salt.—Motions for tke Repeal of the As¬ 
sessed Taxes—By Mr IIobhouse—Mr Maberly.—T'he Budget. 


Ministers had this year every pros¬ 
pect that their financial career would 
be smooth and favourable. This branch 
of public economy was in that prosjie- 
rous state^ which, requiring no de¬ 
mand on the public ]mrse, but some- 
•what the contrary, left little ojicning 
for discontent. Mr Hume's research 
into the details of public expenditure 
having now been extended, over and 
over, through all its branches, there 
remained little which had not been 
met in some shape or other. His stric¬ 
tures, therefore, were likely now to be 
both fewer .in number, and more easily 
answered. All this, however, did not 
' secure ministers from some difficulties, 
and having some combats to wage. 
From the experience of several suc¬ 
cessive years, the nation had acquired 
' the habit ^of looking for a successive, 
and even augmenting reduction, of the 
public burdens. Its expectations had 
now risen so high, as to embrace the 
^entire remission of the assessed taxes, 
which, though not, perhaps, the most 
really burdensome, nave always been 
^thcjlniost heavily felt, in consequence 
oilieing directly paid out of the pocSi 
kets of the^xinsumcr. 'Hie plain truth, 


however, is, that if we except the in¬ 
come tax, against which the claim was 
certainly fair, the public had no right 
to look to the remission of any other 
tax, as the result of peace. With that 
exceptic". the war had been carried on 
by loans, not by taxes ; and the pro¬ 
vision for the interest of these loans, ^ 
and for their gradual extinction, stood 
quite as much in need of being conti¬ 
nued after peace as before. If taxes 
had been taken off, it had been by tem¬ 
porary and casual operations, not ad¬ 
mitting of repetition. The only far¬ 
ther source which could now be looked 
to, was the increased revenue arising 
out of the newly begun and slowly ad¬ 
vancing public prosperity; but which 
could not amount to much in any one 
year. The boon which ministers had 
to give was thus limited, and the mode 
in which they distributed it afforded 

S ound for controversy. A considerw 
le portion ^ it was destined, less to 
act upon the accommodations and en¬ 
joyments of the bulk of the people, than 
to liberate some particular branches 
of industry, from toe restraints under 
which they had laboured, and to smooth 
down the withdrawing from others 
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monopolies .which had been conferred 
upon them contrary to sound y)olicy, 
and to the general interests of society. 
This was not only a system less gene¬ 
rally pojnilar, but it was one which, 
from causes that will fall to be remark¬ 
ed in the chapter on commerce, exci¬ 
ted even the dissatisfaction of nume¬ 
rous classes. 

Although ministers, when pressed 
on this subject at the opening of Par¬ 
liament, declined giving more than 
very generafl intimations, the Chaiicel- 
lor of the Exchequer was’not long of 
presenting the House with an outline 
of his financial project for the year. 
Thi.s, he observed, Jt had been usual 
to defer till near the close of the ses¬ 
sion, prior to which time it had been 
impossible to estimate the fluctuating 
expenses which Mere likely to arise 
out of a state of war. At present, how¬ 
ever, when the view M^as plain before 
them, be thought it desirable to lose 
as little time as possible, and to give 
Parliament full opportunity of consi¬ 
dering the proposed measures. On 
the 23d February he made the follou'^- 
ing exposS :— 

. According to papers already laid 
before Parliament, it appeared that 
the net produce of 

revenue had been i;63,415,52.9 10 0| 
•The expenditure • 56,704,607 19 7-| 

£ 6 , 710,921 10 5 ^ 

From this balance, which might be 
roundly estimated at about 7,000,000/. 
{there was to be deducted 5,000,000/., 
.to be appropriated to the payment of 
•the national debt; and, on the whole, 
there would be left a surplus of 
4,052,000/. to be appropriated by ^ 
mni&ent, with the sanction of ull 
House. He would now proceed to a 
review: of his estimate of last yehr, and 
;the real produce of the present. He 
hid estiioatcd the custom; at 10| mil- 
Kioos.* They had produced 11^ millions. 
>Xlie excise had not come up to his 


estimate; he had made the estimate 
26 millions. The produce had been 
25,342,000/. But this falling oflf had 
been in conscfpnince of 130,000/. al¬ 
lowed upon the mult duty returned,’ 
380,000/. upon liop duties not recei¬ 
ved ; and of the alteration in the 
tillcry laws of Ireland and Scotland. 
He was happy to say, however, that 
the consumpt of exciseable articlcs^had 
pjirtly increased, Avhich shoM'cd the 
prosperity of the country, and the in- 
creawul ability of the lower classes of 
persons to indulge in tho.se commodi¬ 
ties. He would noM’^ proceed to state 
the M^ays and means for the next year. 
He took tlic customs at 11,500,000/.; 
the excise at 25,625,000/.; the stamps, 
assessed taxes, land tax, &c. asjtji^ 
stood in the last year. The honour¬ 
able gentleman then proceeded to ad.i 
vert to the Austrian loan, which,,he 
said, he considered as a God-seud, and 
therefore he was persuaded the House 
would not begrudge to apply it to 
some objects, which otherwise it would 
be difficult to effect; amongst them,, 
he should, in the course of the session, 
propose 500,000/. for new churches ; 
300,000/. for the repair of Windsor 
Castle, 150,000/. during the present 
year, and 75,000/. for the two fol¬ 
lowing years. He should also pro¬ 
pose to vote a certain sum for the* 
King’s library, upon which subject 
much discussion arose last year. Every 
one seemed of opinion, that the build¬ 
ing thus to be erected should be wor¬ 
thy of the state of the* arts in this 
country. He had to state to the House, 
that an opportunity had o^urred of' 
purchasing, for the decoration of this 
building, the gallery of pictures be¬ 
longing to the late Mr Angerstein, at 
the sum of 60,000/. He should there-^ 
fore propose»to take a vote for that" 
iSum also out of the Austrian loan. If 
the Houseshould sanction thisexp^di** • 
lure, the surplus would be2,763,00iJ?l’^; 
but before he stated the way in irhich 
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‘ that would be rendered available, he 
must remind the committee that the 
credit of the country had much re¬ 
duced* the rate of intfreat; and, as we 
had ^no prospect of foreign war, we 
might reduce the 4 per cents, V'hich 
«.yjjaoijnted to 15 millions. It wag pro- 
jfcy to state, that there was no ueces- 
sitysfor the government to give any 
notice that the 5 per cents should be 
reduced. Therefore they only requir<Jd 
a month’s notice of dissent- In the 4 
per cents, a notice of six months must 
be given, if they applied to the prin- 
ciple*of assent What he proposetl was, 
a notice to pay off in six months the 
4 per c^nts, except to such who in six 
weeks should agree to receive lOOf. in 
cents, instead of 100/. 4 per 
cents. If one third assented, there 
would be 50 millions to be paid olf in 
October. Tf the contrary, there would 
be but. 17 millions to be paid off in 
October; and he proposed that the 
new per cent stock should not be 
paid off' for five years. This w'as not to 
be done without some advantage, and 
therefore he gave the bonus in the 
time to which the stock was to con¬ 
tinue, rather than in money. The re¬ 
sult of this would be an annual saving* 
of ^ per cent on the interest, and that 
would bo 375,000/. a-year. He had 
efow to ask the House to accompany 
him a littlp further than the present 
year; not that'he could prophecy, but, 
looking at a continuance of peace, at 
the end of 1827i we must arrive at an 
increase of revenue by the provident 
and watchful care of Parliament over 


the public expenditure. He then took 
a c^ew df the items at the same rate 
as in the present year; but, taking 
the customs nt 2.50,000/. over the pre¬ 
sent estimate, there were bounties 
which were excessive injthe course of 


this year and the next, particularly 
tha^ for the whale fishery, which had 
B§9n considered utterly useless. Thesp 
bounties amounted to 500,000/. a-year. 
Ther^werc other bounties, such as 


those for the curing of herrings, and 
other fish. These might be proper, while 
our herring fishery was behind hand, but 
now they ought to die a natural death. 
This would be a saving of. 70,000/. a- 
year. Other bounties might be consi¬ 
dered useless, as that of the Irish linen 
exports. If they gave a bounty above 
the duty on the raw material, we were 
taxing ourselves to fill the exchequer 
of foreign states, from w'hifcli drew 
the raw material. He, therefore, 
proposed to reduce the»bounty on 
coarse lincuj$, and the others 10 per 
cent in each year, until they ceased 
altogether; and that would be a sa¬ 
ving of 100,000/. ti-year. As to excise 
and stamps, he wt>uld not anticijiate 
any increase, though it was to be ex¬ 
pected an inci’case would take place. 
He calculated the expenditure of 1825, 
6 ', and 7, the same as this year, except 
in the miscellaneous, and the result 
W'as, that there would be a surplus for 
1824 of 1,275,000/., and in 1827 there 
would be a surplus of 4,130,000/.; but 
the question was, what would they do 
with it ? In his opinion they could do 
a great deal of good. The most ration¬ 
al way would be, to let it go in reduc¬ 
tion of debt. But it was the obvious 
duty of the House to revise our system 
of taxation, in order to prepare for a 
state of war. In this view, he meant 
to {^ply the surplus to the fiscal and 
commercial regulations. What it was 
his intention first to reduce was, an 
article which had lately incidentally oc¬ 
cupied the House, viz. rum. It was 
his intention to reduce the duty on 
rum, but not lower than that on the 
English distiller. The reduction was 
to he one shilling and three half-pence, 
so as to make it the same* as British 
spirits; this was giving relief to the 
agricultural interest of the West In¬ 
dies, and this would he a reduction of 
150,000/. The next reduction was to 
be on coals ^ but his view wife not, un 
der present circumstances, to reduce 
the coal di/lies entirely. His object 
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vaSj to reduce it in Buch a way as not 
to get into'the same difficulties again^ 
when they w^ere obliged to lay on ad¬ 
ditional duties. This tax pressed with 
peculiar severity on London, where it 
was 9s. 4d., while at the out-ports it 
was only 6s. He therefore proposed a 
reduction of 3s. 4d. on sea-borne coal 
in the port of London. There was a 
duty of 10s. a ton on coals brought by 
the river Thames, and 7s. 6d. for that 
brought by canals. This was a useless 
and prohibitory duty, which, for the 
soul of him, he could not,understand. 
He could, not see why the consumer 
should not be released from these re¬ 
strictions, leaving a duty on inland 
coal such as it couM fairly bear. He 
calculated that the effect of this would 
be to increase the consumption, and 
pnly be aloss to the revenue of100,0001. 
There were various branches of our 
trade encumbered with duties and re¬ 
strictions, amongst these were wool. 
As the law now stood, the duty was 
6d. per pound, and was formerly only 
a penny. Even in the country, there 
hra been meetings on the subject, and 
some thought the restrictions on fo¬ 
reign wool should be allowed to con¬ 
tinue ; but he saw no objection to a 
free export and import of wool, except 
Id. on British wool exported. This 
would do away with endless legislative 
absurdities. The loss he reckoned prom 
this would be 350,0004 There was a 
ve^ high duty on raw silk, and a po- 
sitive*prohibition a^nst the foreign 
manufactured artides. All political 
economists had dedared, that these 
prohibitory reflations were albsurd 
and impracticable. As they had be¬ 
gun to remove them, what would Ib- 
luiga nations say, but Jhat it was a 
to^sr^iRusion. when coital was now 
^ipiturch of means upon which»to ex- 
■pad itself^ it, was the best opportuni- 
get idd of these antiquated pre- 
them fence'themsdves 
% they were constaptly evaded. 


Every one who had been at a sea-port 
must have seen ladies of a very com¬ 
fortable corpulency, and who were in 
due time deliver<!d of their load of silk. 
But the tricks were endless, and pro¬ 
duced perjury, and other crimes— 
criin^ would beget crime, for neni^i*e» 
pente Juit turpissimus. The fact was, 
that we were obliged to keep up a 
navy to prevent smuggling. He was 
confident that our silk manufacturers 
would drive out those of other nations, 
if we took off the duty on raw silk, and 
took measures to throw the trad.e open. 
It was high time to throw down the 
idol, and erect the statue of commer¬ 
cial lilierty in its stead. He therefore 
proposed to take off the duty on raw 
silk imported from the East ^gdics, 
leaving a duty only of 3d., and on'silk 
from China and Italy of 6d.; and goods 
imported (plain silks) should be 15s. 
per lb., figured 20s., and all other 
goods, as shoes, gloves, &c., a duty of 
30 per cent ad valorem. This would 
be a loss of 462,0001. The total then 
was, rum 150,000/., London coah 
100,000/., wool 350,000/., silk462,000/ 
—total, 1,662,000/. of reductions : and 
in three years, it would he 3,700,000/. 
’which oeducied from the surplus 
would leave a small balance of little 
more than a million. It had been re> 
presented, that the reduction of tile 
small remaining duty on.salt would 
be of little use; but he certainly 
thought the faith of government ought 
to be kept. It might, however, be¬ 
come a question, whether it would be 
proper to reduce that duty farther. 
He nad now gone through all his state¬ 
ments, anditcouldnot butbe^ratifying 
to be able to take off more, taxes to the 
amount of above a million. We had in- 
crea^ff revenues, with a decrease of 
taxes. We sqw the country inareasing 
in wealth and power, not by petty in¬ 
trigue, or blustering insolence, ;but 
ffcwn a conviction, on the part of othrif 
countrie8,’of our credit andoprhoneety. 
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He claimed no praise for ministers, but 
he claimed it for that calumniated 
Parliament, which, it had been said, 
could •work no good for the country. 

This statement produced general sa* 
■ tisfu^tion in the House; at the same 
t^e- it drew forth a number of desul- 
toFV remarks from various quarters. 
Mr‘A. Baring was doubtful whether 
thei;p was a real surplus to the amount 
stated by the Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer, and whether the apparent 
one did not arise irom temporary 
sourpes. He dreaded also exposing 
our silk manufacturers to com|>etition 
with those of France. Mr Ellice en¬ 
forced this view of the subject, parti¬ 
cularly as regai'ded the stock of manu- 
^^^iived silk on hand, in reference to 
which he urged that the measure 
should be postponed. Mr Maberly sug¬ 
gested the taking off the tax on beer, 
, and transferring it to malt. Mr Cal- 
craft and Mr D. Gilbert urged the 
fulfilment of the pledge given in re¬ 
gard to the entire removal of the salt 
• tax. The former gentleman thought 
the reduction on rum too small, while 
Mr Hume urged the diminution of the 
sugar duty. Mr J. Smith pointed out 
the duties on law proceedings. Mr 
Brougham entered into the fullest 
discussion on the subject. He appro- 
- Wd entirely of the commercial prin¬ 
ciples upon which ministers proceed¬ 
ed; but he could not but feel wonder 
at the term of Godsend applied to the 
£mpm*or of Austria paying half-a- 
CTOwn in the pound. He (Wd not con¬ 
cur in the vote for building churches, 
after a |nillion bad alrea^ been ex¬ 
pended en that object. The erection 
of schools af^peared to him a more ur¬ 
gent object; and the same sum which 
built only ^ churches, would build 
S500 schools. He conturred in deci¬ 
dedly recommending tl^e removal of 
tl^ taxes in Scotland on law proceed- 
iags. , 

As the serehd measures were all to 


be the objects of successive debate, no¬ 
thing passed on the subject beyond 
general conversation. 

The several estimates were passed 
this year with comparative facility. 
Those for the navy were moved by Sir 
George Clerk on the 17th of February. 
They included an augmentation of 
4000 men, making the whole number 
22,000 seamen, and 7000 marines; 
whence there would arise an increased 
cxmnditiire of 820,000^. The reasons 
assigned for this addition, were the 
generally unsettled state of the world, 
particularly as respected our commer¬ 
cial interests on the coasts of South 
America; the formidable aspect of pi¬ 
racy in the West Indies; and thg war 
between the Turks and Greeks, whic^i 
required the employment of a squadron 
of observation in the Mediterranean. 
It was not conceived that this addition 
could be objected to by the gentlemen 
opposite, who habitually reproached 
government with not placing itself in 
a sufficiently imposing position to¬ 
wards the powers of Europe. This did 
not prevent Mr Hume from denying 
the necessity of any such augmenta¬ 
tion, and from appealing to the ex- 

E .tion which liad been held out by 
Castlereagh, that by this time 
the establishment would have been re¬ 
duced to the standard of 1792,or 17,000 
seamen. He reproached ministers also 
withithc prevalence of dry-rot in the 
navy; to which it was replied, that, 
owing to the haste with which it was 
necessary to construct ships during 
the war, it bad not been possible to 
secure them fully against wet while 
building, or to take other necessary 
precautions; but that every possible 
care was nQ|r applied to rem^y past 
evils, and prevent their recurreiM. 
Mr •Hume urged, seemingly with 
some reason, that the force employed 
in the suppression of smugglingsoouid, 
as much hs possible, be kbptjdistioct 
frean tbat^ maintain^ ^for general iui« 
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val purposes. He made likewise stric¬ 
tures on the mode of promotion in the 
navy; to which Sir G. Cockburn and 
Mr Canning stated, that the higliest 
commands were open to meritorious 
individuals, of the most humble origin; 
but it was also conducive to the credit 
and advantage of the service, that na¬ 
val officers should consist partly of men 
of birth and property. 

Mr Hume declared at one time his 
resolution of dividing the House upon 
the 4000 seAinen ; but the amendment 
to that purpose was not* ultimately 
pressed. 

On the 21st, Lord Palmerston 
brought forward the army estimates. 
They included an incrcasfe of six new 
regiments U])on the existing establish¬ 
ment, besides 200 men added to each 
of the three veteran battalions,—form¬ 
ing an increased force of 4.500 troops, 
and an increased charge of 158,000/.; 
but, since these estimates had been 

} )rinted, certain facts had come to his 
ordship's knowledge, which enabled 
him to deduct 55,000/. from the money 
Tote, and so limit the increased ex¬ 
pence to 103,46’4/. The addition con¬ 
templated to our land forces would be 
accounted for in a few words. It did 
not arise out of any apprehension that 
the peace of Europe would be disturb¬ 
ed, or any alarm for the continued 
internal tranquillity of England; but 
it arose out of a view of the present 
state of our West India colonies; and 
tbs condition of those colonics he 
tliought too important to be discussed 
as a collateral question. Every atten¬ 
tion had been paid to economy in the 
arrangement of the proposed iflerease. 
The officers of the six new regiments 
tWrc to be all taken frsjp half-pay; 

vere thei^ to be any promotions 
#din r^ments already existing, al- 
government bad made that re- 
with much unwillingness. 
Tlic additional expeiice would 

not 172,000/-, a grqat portion 


of which would be saved by the dimi¬ 
nution on several other heads of service. 
In the public dm)artments there was 
a diminution "of 8000/.; in the volun¬ 
teers there had been no variation. .The 
total saving would be 84,000/. In the ■ 
Militc.ry College there was a diminti- 
tion of 5000/. On the half-pay tlitfre 
was a diminution of 17,000/. There 
would be a fartluw decrease of 40,000/. 
in the other departments. On the 
widows’ pensions there was an increase 
of 3600/., but there w'as a reduction in 
the Chelsea and Kilmuinhain Hpspi- 
tals. The increase of men in the ve¬ 
teran battalions was 663 men. There 
was a payment made of 60,000/. for 
half-pay, from the East India Com¬ 
pany, winch had been paid itilm tJu! 
Exchequer, but be might fairly take 
credit for it. The total increased ex- 
pence would be only 43,000?. ff)r the 
4500 men additional. The noble lord 
concluded his statement by moving a 
resolution, that there be raised, for the 
service of the present year, 73,341 
men. 

Mr Hume, with great vehemence, 
opposed this addition, and urged that 
nothing had been stated to justify it. 
It had only been peculiar circum¬ 
stances wliich had led the House to 
sanction the continuance of our exist¬ 
ing establishment last year; and he " 
had looked with confidence to a reduc¬ 
tion of 5000 or 6000 men, rather than 
an increase, in the present year. An 
addition to the navy had already this 
session been granted; and the propo¬ 
sal of the noble lord, if the House 
would listen to it, gave us po fewer 
than 233,000 men in arms. ‘Now, .to 
what purpose—for wha£ end—was 
this immense establishment, in time 
of peace, to be maintained ? On the 
continent, the King's sjieech assured 
us, there was every appearance of conti¬ 
nued peace. Ireland ?—We had tro^s^ 
eivough in Ireland already, and tso 
many, for they did mischief* But it ’ 
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was said that we wanted men in the 
West Indies.-—How many ? Say, for 
argument's sake, 3000 or 4000. And 
was our existing estltblishmeut so low^, 
Yhat we could not afford such a force 
without augmenting it ? But he was 
out of patience to hear always ilie old 
remedy-sending our troops to the 
\^‘St India Islands ! Ministers ought 
to ^avc spoken out before this period 
of the session^ and to have said 'wffat 
eventually was to be done as to those 
islands. Ministers ought to speak out, 
he Repeated, Ijefore they alienated the 
minds of the colonists. They ought to 
say at once, “ We mean to liberate the 
slaves," or, We do not mean to libe¬ 
rate themand not give opportuni- 
ilies -^to designing individuals to put 
the properties, and even the lives, of 
the white inhabitants in jeopardy. He 
cqjicludcd, by moving a reduction from 
70,000 to 63,000.—Mr Gordon, as a 
West India proprietor, deprecated the 
discussion whicli it seemed to be Mr 
Hume’s wish to introduce, relative to 
the affairs of those islands. 

Mr Hobhousc came forward, on the 
broadest constitutional grounds, to op¬ 
pose this vote. He was afraid his sen¬ 
timents were so extraordinary, that 
they were not only unlikely to find 
much sympathy in that House, but, 
he was sorry to say, even in the coun¬ 
try at large. But he thought it the 
duty of members of that House, when 
there was a want of popular feeling, 
or an excess of it, to lead the public 
mind; and it became every public man 
to tell the people what was the dif¬ 
ference ^tween himself and his con- 
8tituent9.«He, perhaps, should not 
have spokeif on this occasion, were it 
not that it might appear there was 
some difference between his present 
sentiments, and those •expressed by 
him last session. He had Wore said, 
ai^ he could not too often repeat it, 
t]^at our position was not such as l|e- 
came this mighty nation; we might 


have given the law to all Europe, in¬ 
stead of truckling to others. He con¬ 
fessed himself an advocate for war, if 
the aggression on Spain could not have 
been prevented without it; hut, as we 
had not had the honour of standing in 
that attitude, we ought not now to be 
called upon to pay for an army which 
was kept up, not to terrify or annoy 
tyrants abroad, but to keep down the 
people at home. Mr Hobhouse, read¬ 
ing history, as he thought every Eng¬ 
lishman used to read it, •found, from 
the experience of all ages, that stand¬ 
ing armies had always been employed 
for the purposes of tyrants. How chan¬ 
ged must be the public sentiment,when 
Englishmen can come to the cqpclu- 
sir>n, tliat augmentations to the stand¬ 
ing army are mere matters of course, 
and the only discussion arising out of 
it are questions of how the troops are 
to be employed, whilst the great con¬ 
stitutional question, that, in time of 
peace, we are to maintain a great stand¬ 
ing army, is passed by without obser¬ 
vation. Those opinions, even if he 
should have the misfortune to hold 
them singly, he was nevertheless con¬ 
vinced were such as deeply concerned 
the preservation of the constitution. 
The absence of many of the honour¬ 
able members who usually supported 
the view which he had taken of the 
question, was among many lamentable 
proofs of the habit of supineness and 
insensibility to this subject, which was 
gradually creeping in where it had 
never before been observed. 

Lord Palmerston, in reply, treated 
very lightly the representations of Mr 
Hobhouse, admitted by himself to meet 
with no support among his own party. 
He denied that there had been any 
understanding whatever of the intend¬ 
ed reduction alluded to by Mr Hume. 
He replied also to some strictures 
which bad been made on the mode of 
relieving regiments abroad*. , 

Mr Calqraft conceived that the aa- 
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dition proposed could not be objected 
to; and, though Mr Hume pressed a 
division, he could not carry with him 
more than 10 against 102. 

On the 2&th February, Sir H. Hard- 
inge brought forward the Ordnance 
estimates. There was a reduction in 
every department. The total sura of 
•iihe Ordnance estimates was 978,342/., 
being less than last year by 91,b58/. If 
from that was deducted the sum for 
the Ordnance barracks, 24,000/., the 
diderence iA' favour of this year would 
be 67 , 000 /. Upon the ordinary de¬ 
partment, there wasasavingof 15,388/., 
composed of 6OOO/. less for the civil 
estimates, 1500/. less for the Military 
Academy, 3000/. less for artillery 
clothing, and some other reductions. 
Upon the extraordinaries, there was a 
reduction of 55,000/., but that, he 
should state, was rather to be consider-., 
edasasuspension of expenditure than as 
a saving. The permanent savings were 
d000/.in the storekeeper’s department, 
^000/. in stores, and 1500/. in small 
arms. The next, being the third item, 
was the unprovided charge, which 
was reduced to IO9O/. This saving was 
to be attributed to the introduction of 
short accounts, and he was glad that it 
had been effected, as it was a branch of 
which the House was always jealous, 
because it was an expenditure neces¬ 
sarily incurred without the sanction of 
the House. These three items would 
diew a total charge, after deducting 
141,000/. for the saving and old stores, 
of 616 , 000 /. for the efmetive charge of 
the land service of the Ordnance, be- 
ing 97,000/. less than what the Fi¬ 
nance Cinnmittee of 1817 recommend- 
kd. If they further deducted the 
^f|4>000/. for Ordnance bacracks, trans- 
to the barrack department, the 
esiiniates of the year would be*be]ow 
whatii^t Finance Committee stated 
pliRiauent establishment could he 
to, by 55,000L An additional 
had wen required^for repairs 


of barracks in Ireland; and the com¬ 
missariat of stores required 90,000/. 
extra for iron bedsteads to the sol¬ 
diers. * ^ 

Mr Hume, notwithstanding thes<^ 
favourable statements, contended that 
the reduction was still not such as the 
country had a right to expect. Xbe 
whole amount of decrease was hot 
more than 92 , 000 /. compared with^he 
estimates of 1819* The expenditure 
was now two-thirds more than that of 
his golden era, 1792* In 1792 it was 
442,000/.; in 1817 it was 1,284,000/.; 
in I 8 I 9 it was 1,212,000/.; in 1821 
it was 1 , 326 , 000 /.; in 1822 it was 
1,244,000/.; in 1823 it was 1,217,000/.; 
andnow it was come down to J ,119,000/. 
When Mr Hume, lust year, contoudhd 
against the appointment of the Lieut.- 
General of the Ordnance, it was main¬ 
tained that the business could not 
on without that officer, and .yet the 
fact turned out to be, that- Lord Beres- 
ford had been absent at Lisbon nearly 
the whole of that time.—The answer 
made was, that Lord Beresford, be-, 
ing requested by the Master General, 
in November last, to return, had sent 
home his resignation. In consideration 
of his merits, however, extraordinary 
exertions were made to keep the office 
open for him, till last week, when he 
finally wrote, that it was impossible' 
for him to return ; and the Duke of 
Wellington then conferred the office 
on Sir Charles Murray. Mr Hume, 
however, called .for a vote to reduce 
10,000/. on the proposed salaries. It 
was negatived by 89 to 19* The only 
other contested point was the Bar¬ 
rack Department, which wMr Hume 
contended was carried to Ian enormous 
extent, and too highly paid. He was 
joined by Colonel Davies and Sir J. 
Newport; and Mr Hobhouse complain- 
ed> that whereas one or two years ago 
they had fifteen or twenty divis^ni 
upon this subject, now they ^ 
not get up ooe. A ^yisioii w aodord^' 
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ly got up, by Mr Hume's moving a 
reduction from 114,000/. to 100,000/. 
The sense of the House appeared less 
decided upon this i/lotion, which was 
fqjj c p ted only by 9^ to 38. 

The removal of taxes on commodi¬ 
ties is an operation not hailed with an 
applause so unanimous as might at 
first sight be imagined. There can 
8el<^om fail to be some class, whose in¬ 
terest, which they now advance asf a 
vested right, is not injuriously affect¬ 
ed by that measure. The first rumour 
of the remission of the duty on sea¬ 
borne coals alarmed the western and 
inland proprietors, who even poured 
in petitions against the measure. When 
again it was discovered that the Chan- 
jjellor of the Exchequer proposed to 
repeal the absurd restriction against 
introducing more than 50,000 tons of 
iqjand coals into London, and to sub¬ 
stitute a duty of Is. 6'd. per chaldron, 
instead of that of 10s., which at pre¬ 
sent operated as a prohibition, the 
owners of northern coal took the alarm; 
and indeed there seems no reason why 
the duty on inland coal should be low¬ 
er than that brought by sea. After a 
good deal of discussion, however, be¬ 
tween them and the western proprie¬ 
tors, ministers adhered to the original 
project, which was accordingly carried. 
There could not be a more improper 
subject of taxation than coal; and, so 
&r as it was relieved of duty, good 
was done; and we hope the very first 
opportunity will be taken to exempt al¬ 
together one of the prime necessaries 
of life, and materials of manufacture. 
A memter, indeed, said he would pre¬ 
fix the window-tax; that he thought 
li^ht more Imj^rtant than heat. But, 
without entering into a comparative 
discussion on these primary mements 
of human comfort, it may just be ob¬ 
served, that light admitted bv more 

J__ •I 11?_ 

yrnile the poor Londoner, who perhaps 
receives fit only by a single aperture. 


cannot obtain a sparh of fire to warm 
himself and dress his victuals, without 
paying a high duty. 

According to the act by which, two 
years before, the salt-duty had been 
reduced from 15s. to 2s. per bushel, 
the whole duty was to expire on the 
1st January, 1825. As the tax, how¬ 
ever, at its reduced rate, had proved 
very productive, ministers shewed a 
certain hankering after its continu¬ 
ance; and Mr Wodehouse, taking the 
field in their cause, announced a mo¬ 
tion for the continuance of the duty. 
A general, however, and indeed just, 
dissatisfaction, M^as shewn at this pro¬ 
ject; and ministers, when it came 
to the point, decTared their determi¬ 
nation to keep full faith with the pub¬ 
lic, and consented that all duty on salt 
should cease on the 1st January, 1825. 

In regard to the reduction of the 
duty on rum, which brought it to the 
level of that on British spirits, the 
West India proprietors urged, that 
this reduction brought a relief very 
inadequate to the necessities and dis¬ 
tress under which they laboured. On 
the other hand, the distillers, and even 
the land-holders, complained of the 
measure, as tending to diminish the 
market for British spirits. The bill 
was carried through, however, with¬ 
out any regard paid to these neutrally 
zing objections. 

The malt and beer duties, a source 
of revenue highly productive to the 
government, and burdensome to the 
people, were brought this year under 
a good deal of discussion. The levying 
of duty on the same article, at success 
sive stages of its production, rendered 
the ma^inery complicated and costly. 
Mr Maberl^iriurged fhe adoptiem of a 
system, alrWdy suggestedSmithy 
of laying the whole duty upem the malt. 
Mr Robinson observed, that the malt 
duties were already subject to much 
evasion, wliich would be practised to a 
greater extent, if the whole weight 
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were laid on them. He threw out even 
a surmise, which, however, was in¬ 
dignantly repelled hy the members con¬ 
nected with the brewing interest, that 
a mixture of.unraalted grain might be 
resorted to- Admitting, however, the 
inequality which arose from the same 
duty being imposed upon varying 
strengths of beer, he proposed a gra¬ 
duated scale, according to the quanti¬ 
ty of malt employed. The tax was 
thus clearly rendered more equal; but 
the complication introduced could not 
but increase the difficulty#of survey, 
and the opportunities of evtision. It 
was, moreover, a subject of complaint, 
especially from Scotland, that this 
equalization materijilly raised the du¬ 
ties upon some of the species that 
were manufactured on the greatest 
scale. In consequence of the opposi¬ 
tion made upon these grounds, the pro¬ 
position was given up for the present, 
and only a new regulation introduced 
as to licences. Brewers were allowed 
to retail their own beer, under licences 
at moderate rates. There can be no 
doubt of the equity of this; and, in¬ 
deed, it was a palpable infringement 
of natural right, to prevent a brewer 
from.selling his own beer to the public. 
At the same time, unless in the case 
of small country towns, it would be, 
wo apprehend, under a false estimate 
of expediency, that a brewer should 
think of uniting the two trades of ma¬ 
king and retailing beer. A graduated 
scale of licence was adopted, varying 
from lOs. upon the annual sale of 20 
j^hns, fb Id/, upon that of 10,000 
l^lons; while all who sold above 40,000 
i^lons were to pay 75/. A license 
duty is essentially an unequal tax, and 
it has only the ^od quality of being 
Aple, easily collected, and free from 
kldraibini^ survey. But when it is^eon- 
libetedwith a system of survey, it seems 
tbhMe th^^advantages ; or if, as in the 
preiMtni^ease, a system of'survey al¬ 
ready exists, why not lay the whole 


duty upon the quantity ascertained by 
that survey ? To do otherwise seems 
an unnecessary complication. It may 
be observed, 'that if anything, like 
thorough equality was aimed at, it )yqs 
very far from being attained. Thus, 
if the license corresponding to 20 gal¬ 
lons was 10s., and that to 50 gallons 
1/., the license corresponding to 
10,000 gallons should have been 200/., 
instead of 15/., and 40,000 gallons 
should have required 800/. The tax 
was therefore still excessively unequal; 
and there does not seem to be, in the 
cjise of retailing brewers, any room for 
that discouragement of little dealers, 
which Smith allows may be proper 
in the case of common alehouses. Re¬ 
tailers of beer to be consumed out 
their premises, were allowed on the 
same terms as brewers;—a good re¬ 
gulation. ‘ , 

The leather tax was one of those, 
for the remission of which the opposi¬ 
tion members most earnestly pressed. 
It had been already reduced, but, on 
the 18th May, Mr Caleraft brought in 
a motion for its total repeal, to com¬ 
mence from July 1825. He represent¬ 
ed it as most impolitic and unproduc¬ 
tive, collected witli great expense, and 
producing only 300,000/. It drew much 
out of the pockets uf the people, and 
put little into the Exchequer. The* • 
diminution of the duty could not fail, 
in the long run, to reduce the price of 
the article. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer admitted the objectionable 
character of the tax, and .said, that, 
having had to consider the repeal of 
taxes to the amount of four millions 
and a half, this had come m for .a 
share of his attention. Bui he concei¬ 
ved that there were more urgent ob¬ 
jects ;—the coal duties, the Scots spi¬ 
rit duties, whiish created so much in¬ 
convenience on the Border, the tobac¬ 
co duty, which was 4s. while its pr^ 
w<\p 3u. per lb.— Mr Canning com^ 
plained of this way of cutting up iu * 
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etail the financial plan;, which had 
received the general approbation of 
the House. They Iiad bogun with the 
window tax, then with tlie house tax, 

, then the .assessed taxes, afterwards 
^me the coal tax, now the leather.— 
Sir J. Yorke, however, derided^ with 
^omc reason, the idea of putting “ a 
filthy ])oison like tobacco” in corapeti- 
' tion with leather, a necessary of life.— 
The arguments 'of ministers, whiah 
were not, perhaps, very triumphant, 
procured only the somewhat narrow 
majority of 71 to 55. 

41ie assessed taxes, however, form¬ 
ed the point on wdiich the opponents 
of ministers drew forth their main 
strength. These taxes, however, as 
formerly observed, are far from being 
the most objectionable that can be im¬ 
posed. They fall chiefly on luxuries^ 
ar^ easil/collected, and do not embar- 
^ rass tlip. trading operations of the coun¬ 
try. Being paid, however, direct from 
the pockets of the contributors into 
those of government, they arc more 
^felt, and consequently more unpopu¬ 
lar, than those which merely operate 
by enhancing the price of commodities. 
The public, also, in consequence of 
certain authoritative paragraphs which 
appeared in the journals, had been 
worked up into a belief, that the pre- 
• Sent session would be signalized by a 
general rqpeal of these taxes. No real 
source could be discovered whence 
funds could be drawn, adeijuate to such 
a purpose. Still the public felt disap¬ 
pointed, when, instead of this exten¬ 
sive boon, they were presented only 
with a few cuttings and parings from 
some of the minor objects of taxation. 
The parliaiflentary chiefs, who claim¬ 
ed this repeal, failed not,‘therefore, to 
experience a certain support from the 
nation. , 

Mr Hobhouse, on the 2d March, 
;^rought forward a proposition for the 


repeal of the house and window tax. 
He expressed satisfaction in general 
with the financial measures of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ; he ad¬ 
mitted that the country was impro¬ 
ving, and that agriculture was reco¬ 
vering ; but the prosperity of this last 
branch he considered as resting upon 
a very precarious basis, since the open¬ 
ing of the ports would bring in a fresh 
inundation of foreign grain. He thought 
it was very idle to attempt employing 
the small surplus of revemje in a sink¬ 
ing fund ; and as for spending it in the 
building, of churches, lie conceived it, 
in the distressed state of the country, 
to be little lietter than sacrilege. With 
respect to this particular tax, it was 
the most oppressive, and the most! un¬ 
equal. It was, in fact, a kind of pro¬ 
perty tax. Tlie owner of a house to 
the amount of 200/. a-year paid 42/. 
for the house and window tax, while 
the owner of land to the same amount 
paid only 28/. Ev. He was justified in 
calling for the total repeal of this tax; 
and he thought the whole of the as¬ 
sessed tuxes should be done away; but, 
for the present year, he sliould confine 
himself to the house and window tax. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was sensible that the application of the 
existing surplus to a sinking fund, in¬ 
stead of the reduction of taxes, was 
not a popular measure; but he could 
not sacrifice to a temporary popularity 
those great principles which he deem¬ 
ed essential to the welfare of states. 
There had been already remitted seven 
millions of taxes entire, besides nearly^ 
four millions reduced on articles still 
subject to taxation.—After some dis¬ 
cussion, the motion was negatived by 
155 to 88. ^ 

So little was Mr Maberly discoura¬ 
ged by the result of this motion, that, 
on the 10th May, he brought forward 
another, for the total repeal of the as- 
• 14 
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eessed taxes. He argued at some length 
against the utility of the sinkiug* 
fund. He did not consider it necessary 
to answer at any great length the state* 
ments which had been put forth with 
respect to the pretended benefits which 
resulted from a sinking fund. It would 
take a more able calculator than he was 
to discorer where the sinking fund had 
existed since the year 1792- He chal¬ 
lenged any member of that House to 
prove that a sinking fund had been in 
existence frpm the year 179^ down to 
1819* If the funds should.continue to 
advance, it would be absurd to sup¬ 
pose that any reduction of debt could 
be effected with a sinking fund of five 
millions. Such a sinking fund would 


be of no more importance than a drop 
of water in the ocean. When the right 
honourable gentleman had stated that 
he wanted 900 , 000 /. for churches, pa¬ 
laces, and pictures, there was a strong 
feeling in the House that the wants of 
the country had been trifled with. He 
would now state to the House the 
taxes which he proposed to repeal. 
They were the house and window du¬ 
ties, the horse and agricultural horse 
tax, the tax on carriages and carts, 
the tax on coachmakers' licences, the 
tax on hair-powder and armorial-bear¬ 
ings, the composition for the above, &c., 
amounting altogether to 3,560,000/. 
a-year. Jf the House should think pro¬ 
per to vote for the repeal of those taxes, 
ne could see no reason why the whole 
expense of collecting them, amounting 
to 300,000/., should not also be got 
fid of. If the taxes should be repealed, 
there could be no pretence for retain- 
mg any part of the expense of collect¬ 
ing them, except, indeed, for the pur¬ 
pose of affording retired ^lowances to 
those who had been en^ged in that 
service. He cemsiderea it a gh)omy 
mxNmect, t|^. if the Chancellor of the 
Eicoequelvidaii were adhered to, the 


country could have no prospect of any 
farther reduction of taxes till the year 
1829. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
conceived he had very little to to 
what he had formerly replied to Mr 
Hobhjpuse. The measure now propo¬ 
sed being an extension of the former 
one, the same objections would apply 
to it, in a stronger degree. He was 
unwilling to deal in prospects, either 
gloomy or brilliant, as to future years; 
but, when 3,200,000/. had been re¬ 
mitted last year, and 1,250,000/. in 
the present, he thought ministers had 
sufliciently proved their disposition to 
do every thing possible for the relief 
of the nation. Although Mr Mabcrly's 
motion, therefore, was seconded by Mj 
Hume and Lord Milton, it was nega¬ 
tived by a majority of 171 to 78. 

These preliminary points havi/ig 
thus been adjusted, the minister, on 
the 8th May, presented the following 
budget, or general summary• 

The supplies already voted by the 
House amounted to 18,284,714k 
Of which there had 
been appropriated. 

For the Army . . . 7,438,576 
The Navy .... 5,762,893 
The Ordnance . . . 1,410,044 
Miscellaneous services 2,623,201 
Exchequer bills . . 1,050,006* 

Total ^18,284,714 
There had also been voted in supply 
the sum of 30,000,000/. for the pur¬ 
pose of paying off Exchequer bil^ to 
a like amount, which were outstand¬ 
ing in January 1824. The whole sum, 
however, which was required' for this 
service was 34,031,000/.* There of 
course remained, after the 30,000,000/. 
which he had stated to be already vo¬ 
ted, 4,031,000/. to be provided. Ho 
would presently state now he propo¬ 
sed to deal with that charge, 
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Nrould now go over tlie Votes which 
the House had already sanctioned to 
meet the supplies of the year.— 
They had granted, »in annual duties, 
su^r duties, and duties on foreign 
- M^irits, .... JK3,000,000 

For naval and military 
pensions, .... 4,620,000 

Payment from the East 
India Company, in 
oouformity with the 
arrangement made 
last year on account 
of half-pay, and other 
(jharges for officers 
and troops serving in 


the East Indies, . . .00,000 

There was also a small 
surplus in the Ways 
and Means for last 

year of. 41,597 

Grants for public works, • 100,000 

And for the contribu¬ 
tion from official sa¬ 
laries, . 50,000 


This contribution was made under an 
Order in Council in 1822, in confor- 
“•Inity with which, the great Officers of 
State, and other persons in official si¬ 
tuations, transferred 10 per cent on the 
iimount of their salaries to the public, 
lliat sum was so contributed in imita¬ 
tion of his Majesty, who had given up 
.30,000/. from the civil list, and it 
‘ had been arranged that it should not go 
to the consolidated fund, but brought 
in aid of the ways and means of each 
year. It was, therefore, unnecessary 
that it should be voted, though he was 
free to take it as an item in the Ways 
and Means. The several sums which 
he had enumerated would be found to 
amount \o 7^861,597/* He then pro¬ 
posed to take 10 , 600 , 000 /. as the sur- 
.plus of the consoli^ted fund, after 
paying all charges on it, and he would 
now statQ, how this sif^lus arose in 
the present year. He had estimated, 
commencement of the present 


session, that the revenue for 1824 
would amount to £51,265,000 
Adding to this por¬ 
tion of the repayment 
of the Austrian loan, 
which came into this 

year,. 1,422,000 

And sums recovered 
from certain public 
Accountants, • . • 222,000 

Give a total of £52,909,000 
This sum, however, he did not take 
to the consolidated fund, as 3,000,000/. 
were to be deducted from it, which 
arose from other sources than the re- 
gulai* supplies of the year. He had, 
however, as he had shewn, ways and 
means for the current year, amount¬ 
ing to .£ 52 , 909,000 

But from these he pro¬ 
posed to deduct, for 
the probable falling 
off on account of taxes 
repealed, .... 1,200,000 

There would then re¬ 
main . . • , £ 51 , 709,000 

He would deduct, for 
aids not connected 
with the regular sup¬ 
plies of the year, 

3 , 000 , 000 /., and for 
deficiency of reve¬ 
nue, and repayments 
on account of the silk 
duties, 1,200,000/.; 
in all.£ 4 , 200,000 

And there would re¬ 
main, on account of 
the consolidated fund, £48,707,500 

The expenditure for the 
present ydar he had 
estimated at . . £38,057*600 

Which left a surplus of 
nearly * . . . . £10,650,000 
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The only farther measure he had to 
submit, was an operation on the great 
sum of Exchequer bills now in circula- 
tioD. This amounted to a little more 
than 34,000,000/., bearing an interest 
of 2d. per cent per day. He proposed 
to transfer four millions of these to 
the regular funded debt, and to re¬ 
duce the interest on the rest ^d. per 
day. This would produce an annual 


saving of between two and three huH'-* 
dred thousand pounds. 

We may finally notice, that the 
Chancellor of thc^tExchequcr, almost 
spontaneously,*came forward, and ex-„ 
pressed his intention to remit 
taxes on law-proceedings, a measurq 
clearly^just and expedient, and which • 
gave general satisfaction. 
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CHAR IV 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


LihernI Commercial Polictj Uilopied hy Ministers—Opposition to it.—llemcrffal 
of Ucstriclions on the Silk Trade—The Wool Trade.—liednviion o/’ lAncn 
'Bounties.—Jyisposilion to farm Johii Skx'k Companies—~Some Observations 
on their Tendency .— We.s'f India Company.—Bepeal of Iteslrictions on Ma¬ 
rine Insurance—Marine Insurance Company. 


This was a busy session, in regard to 
commerce. Those greatpriiicij)]os of li- 
l)5fty, M'liicii Iiad been avowedly adopt- 
jd by tlie present ministry, but Iiad 
liitbcrto been brought into action only 
by timid and incipient stei)s, were now 
brought forward on a great scale, and 
irith intimations of their futiire more 
complete anil unqualiiicdadopti6n. As 
the leading members of the Whig, and 
even of the’popular side, had either 
formed for themselves, or imbibed from 
Mr Ricardo, similar views as to this 
branch of policy, the measures of go¬ 
vernment were powerfully seconded, 
and their success could scarcely admit 
of doubt. 'At the same time, as the 
machinery of .the new arrangements 
rolled on, a large mass of resistance, 
from various quarters, was insensibly 
collected. There were many, both old 
Whigs and old Tories, wlio stuck to 
Ae^d English mercantile policy, and 
hacTtnany plausible common-places to 
ui;ge in its defence. It was under this' 
VOL. xvrt. pab\ I. 


system that England had p.rospered for 
centuries; ne had had experience of 
it, and we had none of those new-fan¬ 
gled notions which were now the rage. 
It M’as represented as a kind of mad¬ 
ness to pay our money for the foreign 
fabrics which our own manufacturers, 
if they had only a little of what is allied 
protection, could easily supply. 7'hese 
arguments and prejudices were second¬ 
ed by the extensive private interests, 
which every such change unfavourably 
affected. Petition after petition was 
poured in, representing, in the most 
exaggerated and doleful terms, the 
evils to which British interests would 
be exposed from this foreign competi¬ 
tion. Meantime, the benefits derived 
from the introduction of cheaper an<l 
better commodities, being diffused over 
the whole mass of the nation, were not 
the business or the benefit of any par¬ 
ticular person. The public did not 
come forward in their own behalf; they 
had a tendency to think, that jieople 
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belonging to the trade would be the 
best judges, and were patriotically 
willing to sacrifice this small interest 
of their own, for what they might sup¬ 
pose to be the public benefit. For 
these causes, the oppositi(»n ti> the ap¬ 
plication of the improved system of 
political economy is not only power¬ 
ful, but, perhaps, on the increase. 

All these conflicting sentiments and 
principles were brought into play by 
the proposed change on the silk du¬ 
ties, one of the oldest and most deci¬ 
ded theatres of commercial warfare 
between the rival nations f)f England 
and France. To exclude the silks of 
France, as the article in which alone 
we were obliged t(N confess a humbling 
inferiority, had been a favourite stroke 
of the old commercial policy. Under 
the prohibitory system thus prompted, 
there had grown up an extensive and 
extending manufacture. Silks were 
becoming a British staple, ajid had 
even begun to be exported. There 
were, therefore, large interests liable 
to be afifected by its free import from 
a rival country, so long celebrated as 
the main seat of this manufacture. 

Under these circumstances, it is 
not to be wondered, that when the 
plan of the Chancellor of the Exche¬ 
quer was announced, it should excite 
a pretty strong sensation among all 
concerned with the trade in silk. On 
the 6th March, Mr Baring, in present¬ 
ing a ])etition from Taunton, brought 
the subject before the notice of the 
bouse. He declared himself, though 
an advocate for free trade in general, 
an enemy to this measure. He sus¬ 
pected that the skill of the French in 
dying, produced by the application of 
<^emistry to that art, and the cheap- 
aaess of labour, would Enable them de¬ 
cidedly to undersell our manufactu¬ 
rers, He laid down’the broad prin¬ 
ciple, that no partial alterations of this 
nature should be made till the legis- 
bd^lfe should begin with the corn- 


laws, wliich raised the price of brejgl 
and the wages of labour. Mr Ba¬ 
ring, in the course of the debate, 
greatly abated Uis ]>rofessi»)i)S of at¬ 
tachment to free trade, by stating, that 
he wished it only so far as thaMJue 
country might Ijccome the entrepot of 
the ^'orld, but not to open a free en¬ 
trance to the manufactures of the con¬ 
tinent. Mr Denman urged, in ]»re- 
ference, the repeal of taxes ^vhich 
would he sensibly and generally felt; 
and Mr Ellice, joining with Mr Ba¬ 
ring in thinking," that the licginning 
ought to he made with the corn-laws, 
conceived also, that the first alteration 
of the system should be in some branch 
of our industry not so liable t(» the 
coinpetiti(»n of foreigners. Mr Can¬ 
ning and Mr Peel observed, that to de¬ 
lay till the corn-hiM's were repealed, 
was to put off to a period quite inde¬ 
finite the removal of the re.strictioiis 
on trade. Mr Hume, in the most de¬ 
cided manner, here joined ministers 
against the Whigs. By the evidence 
given before the committee, this fact 
secnicd to be established, that if thr* 
raw material of silk could be obtaiu- 
ed upon as easy terms as raw cotton, 
there was no reason why we should 
not excel other nations in the manu¬ 
facture of silk as we did in cotton. 
What would be the efifect of this wise 
measure ? Why, to take 2.5 per cent 
off the price of the raw article, and to 
throw much more extensive employ¬ 
ment into the hands of the manufac¬ 
turer ; for it could not be doubted that 
the immediate effect of this reduction 
would be an increased consumption ; 
and that, tlicrefore, every , man now 
petitioning against it frqm ia. mistaken 
view of the case, would be immediate¬ 
ly benefited by having full employ¬ 
ment ; and Mr Hume would venture 
to predict,* that every silk-wcaver*s 
wages would be increased 25 per cent 
beyond what they had been for th'i'f^ 
•six months. 
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"v Notwithstanding the bnsk opposi¬ 
tion encountered in the outset, the 
hill made its way. To soften the ob¬ 
jections made by tlie njanufiicturers, 
tlieCh’anccllorof the Exchequer agreed 
to gfaiit a drawback on the silks ac- 
tu^illy on hand, provided they were 
bonded by the 25th of March* Fi- 
na^^y, to break the immediate pressure 
of foreign competition, it was agreed, 
that the admission of foreign silks at 
30 per cent, should not take place till 
July 1825. With these qualifications, 
although the opponents of the bill in¬ 
sisted On being heard by counsel against 
it, this did not prevent it from being 
ultimately carried in a manner to¬ 
lerably harmonious. At the same 
time, the absurd regulations respect¬ 
ing the wages of the trade in Loudon 
and Dublin, were done away with, and 
thus every part W'as left, or soon to be 
left, in that unshackled state which an 
‘fenlighteiied policy dictated. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had stated the amount of the draw¬ 
back to be paid on silk goods on hand 
•SS not likely to exceed .300,000/. On 
the 8th May, however, when bringing 
forward the budget, he mentioned that 
it w'ould approach 500,000/. This cer¬ 
tainly exceeded what he had flattered 
liimself would be the amount, but it 
fell infinitely short of the enormous 
sum 'tvhich it had been held out to 
them would be necessary, and so hehl 
out to terrify them out of a measure, 
which, sound in principle, far from 
realizing the evils which had been an¬ 
ticipated by 'some, would, he was con¬ 
fident, produce that great and general 
benefit udiich he and others w ho sup¬ 
ported it liad calculated might be ex¬ 
pected. It was a subject of just con- 
gi*atulation to the House, that a mea¬ 
sure of that kind, conflicting with so 
many established opinidiis and inte- 
re^s, should have been carried into 
eroct this had been. The indivi- 

xirliA in fYm ^'rc4> inof nriAir) 


been alarmed at the proposition, had, 
in their efforts to induce i’arliaraent 
to reject it, conducted themselves in 
that way which had ahvays distin¬ 
guished their proceedings, and which 
entitled them to the kindest atten¬ 
tion of the House whenever aught 
which affected their interests might 
he brought into discussion. It was 
highly satisfactory to know that the 
change had been so quietly effected, 
and he begged to state it to be bis 
opinion, that this might 1^ regarded 
as the triuipph of truth over preju¬ 
dice, on which those by wdiom it had 
been acliieved had a* right to congra¬ 
tulate both the Parliament and the 
country. Tlie .5^0,000/. repaid to 
effect this object, those who wishefl tu 
act on sound principles, as well as 
talk of them, (w hich almost every one 
was given to do,) would consider to be 
money well laid out. It had the effect 
of keeping the silk trade in a constant 
state of activity in every part of the 
country, and had served to remove the 
prejudices of individuals who might 
otherwise have opposed the new mea¬ 
sures. 

Mr Robinson extended tlie system 
of free trade to that of wool, long con¬ 
sidered the main staple of IJritish ma¬ 
nufacturing industry, and still its 
njost genuine and native branch. 
Wool w as also an extensive agricul¬ 
tural product ; and in the conflict be¬ 
tween the growers and the consumers, 
whom the legislature. was equally 
anxious to favour, a sort of compro¬ 
mise had been fiwinod, not of mutual 
freedom, but of mutual restriction. 
The prohibition of the exportation of 
British wool was a monopoly of the 
manufacturer,against the agricultu¬ 
rist, in return for w'hich, the latter re¬ 
ceived, a duty of sixpence per pound 
on all wool imported. Trade, produc¬ 
tion, and manufacture, all suffered by 
this system. Mr Robinson,*tberefore, 

infninfiAii Iw PXnOr«*' 
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tation was to be freely permitted at a 
duty of twopence ]>er pound, while 
the duties on importation were to be 
reduced to one penny per pound. This 
bill was "onerally welcomed by the 
enlightened part of the House, yet it 
passed not uncontroverted ; for tlmugh •, 
it benefited both parties in some of its 
bearings, it injured both in others- Mr 
Curtis, on the 2ist May, when theconi- 
mittec was to be gone into, opposed it 
strenuously, deidaring, that the doc¬ 
trine of fro' trade had been carried to 
a kind of frenzy. Mr SUiart Wort- 
ley insisted, that,we were thus losing 
andnvaluablc advantage, since the long 
wool of England was altogether pecu- 
liar^to it, and coufd not be produced 
in any other country; but Mr Charles 
Grant considered this as on a level 
with the old opinion, that Spanish 
wool could not be produced out of 
Spain. Sir E. Knatchlndl moved the 
reduction of the export duty from 2d. 
to Id., which Mas <‘arried by 102 
against 88, and certainly imjiroved 
the bill, as mc really do not see why 
there should be any duty at all cither 
on import or exjiort. 

Among other branches of the libe¬ 
ral system now brought into Jiction, 
was that of gradually withdrawing 
those bounties on exportation by which 
a great portion of the national trea¬ 
sure was expended in efforts to sup¬ 
port trades, which, if they could not 
support themselves, were not worth 
retaining. The only manufacture 
which it had been attempted to sup- 
. |»ort in this manner, was that of linen, 
in which there was annually spent 
about 200,000^., which it was now 
proposed gradually to withdraw. The 
reduction, commencing at next Janu- 
paif, to make annual progress, till, 
in fire years, the bounty was* to cease 
alliogetber. Considerable opposition 
was made to this measure from Scot- 
land^^and still more frdhi Ireland, 
liiacn being a staple manufacture of 


the former country, and almost the 
sole manufacture of the latter. They 
particularly objected to, ivhat ivas at 
first proposed, the iniinediate rejnoval 
of the bounty upon the courser de- 
siTiptions of linen. These descriptions 
M ere stated to be those on m IucIi both 
countries chiefiy de])ended, and by 
which a groat jiart of their piwir po¬ 
pulation Mas supported. In conse- 
qaenco of tliese representations, it'was 
agreed, that the bounty on coarse li¬ 
nens siiould he Muthdrawn, in a simi¬ 
lar! v gradual manner with that on the 
othi'r descriptions. 

The attention of Parliament during 
this session was also strongly solicited 
by other objects, arising out of quite 
a new asjiect of the commercial M'orld. 
That deep depression and despond¬ 
ence, the former result of a continued 
series of unjiaralleled reverses and dis¬ 
tresses, had, under the cheering in- 
lluence of late events, entirely sub¬ 
sided ; and in its place had arisen a 
peculiar degree of that activity and 
enterprize M’hich forms the natural elp- 
ment for a British merchant to move 
in. In consequence, however, of the 
impoverishment of so many flourish¬ 
ing mercliants and manufacturers, the 
tic was in a great measure broken, by 
which capital was connected with the 
different branches of industry; ami 
being no longer absorbed py the im¬ 
mense loans that liad been necessary 
for the support of the war, it could, 
with difficulty, be made to afford to 
its possessors a remuneration at all 
satisfactory. A general restlessness 
and discontent pervaded all tbe vast 
money-holders of the capUal; .and 
with a hardihood not unthictured with 
rashness, they sought in the boldest 
speculations, amid the storms of poli¬ 
tical contention, and in the remotest 
extremities of the earth,*not, as in 
golden days, twelve or fifteen, but-SHt 
or five per cent. This quarter bmng 
nearly exhausted, and-Jthe. faith ^0^ 
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^oscd in it shaken by repeated alarms, 
the spirit of enterprize now^rned in 
another direction. was conceived, 
that,»in the reviving stifte of industry, 
capital might find ample and advan> 
tageous employment in its internal 
bIranches. As, however, the holders 
‘of capital could not possess that tech¬ 
nical knowledge, without which it 
wqpld lie chimerical to expect success, 
a remedy was- sought in the formatToii 
of Joint Stock Companies on that 
great scale upon which everything has 
of kite been done, and the members of 
which, themselves unacquainted with 
the trade, could carry it on by means 
of a skilful agent or manager. This 
. appears, in some respects, certainly a 
more prudent, eligible, and safe in¬ 
vestment of capital, than is afforded 
by the more distant sjieculations; yet 
it not without disadvantages jiecu- 
. liar t4) itselfj of a very serious nature, 
and which - confine, within somewhat 
narrow limits, its jiromise of success. 
The researches of modern political 
•i^conomy have completely proved, that 
individual interest is the main, and 
nearly sole, sjiring of public commer¬ 
cial prosperity. The ])nblic gains with 
the gain of the private merchant, and 
loses with his 1(>S8. Concerns, there¬ 
fore, which are conducted by aii indi- 
• ’ vidual merchant for his private inte¬ 
rest, areJikely, at the long run, to be 
prosjierously conducted. We may add, 
that the chances are much in favour 
of proexiedings on a moderate scale, 
the whole of which can be kept under 
the eye of the proprietor. The excep¬ 
tions to this last rule consist almost 
only of^ companies conducted to ori¬ 
ginal success by the efforts of a single 
partner, but gradually swelled by tlic 
reception into the firm of those infe¬ 
rior agents who hav* proved them¬ 
selves eminently qualified for comluct- 
•^g it. But a vast concern, with a ca¬ 
pital of millions, of the nature and 
piocxiduijfrof which the partners arc 


wholly ignorant, and which is left in 
the hands of salaried agents, stands 
on a much less advantageous basis. 
We speak not merely of embezzle¬ 
ment, although the temptations af¬ 
forded to it, have, in a great majori¬ 
ty of cases, been found irresistible. 
But the minute attention, the strict 
economy, the daily and nightly con¬ 
sideration of whatever can forward the 
interest (d the concern,—these can 
only be expected from him, all whose 
fortune ;^nd hopes arcj insolvcd in it. 
In a gre:wt undertaking, left in the 
hands of agents, an easy, lax, and 
large mode of proceeding, is insensi¬ 
bly introduced. In point of fact, all 
great joint stock companies, even when 
they enjoyed an exclusive privilege, 
have been found ultimately bad; and 
the result is not likely to be more fa¬ 
vourable when they arc exposed to the 
eager and active rivalry of private 
competitors. 

The above observations arc not to 
be understood in an unqualified sense. 
There arc, in a commercial state of 
society, some trades of great magni¬ 
tude and importance, M'hich cannot be 
so w'cll conducted as by companies. 
Among these are all ivlucli consist in 
the management of the simple ele¬ 
ment of money. Almost all those who 
possess much money have attained 
to some idea how its transactions 
should go on; and the management 
may be reduced to such simple rules, 
and made liable to such efficient checks, 
that, with great care, the risks of 
abuse may be reduced within narrow 
limits. Such establishments require a 
substantial character, and a breadth 
of security, which cannot easily be af¬ 
forded by (xic or even a few indivi¬ 
duals. Although, therefore, there has 
beer! more money, in proportion to the 
business, made by small copartneries, 
even in these lines ; yet the public in 
general *look with more c^^nfidence 
upon, and are more disposed to em- 
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ploy, lar^^e establishments, composed 
of a number of rcs[)onsibIc individuals. 
Examples of this arc afforded by every 
branch of banking .mid insurance, by 
the last most especially. We may add 
the grand national iniprovcnients of 
canals, roads, railways, ike., which re¬ 
quire a large amount of capital, and 
afford only distant returns. It is not 
that these \i ill not suffer by being car¬ 
ried on solely by managers and com¬ 
mittees ; but tlicy are beyond the 
reach of any private individual; none 
such, if we except such* a rare in¬ 
stance as that of the Duke of Bridge- 
water, can expend such a cajiital, and 
wait for such slo.w returns. They 
liavo not, therefore, private competi¬ 
tion to dread, and the public must 
pay for the additional expense of con¬ 
ducting these undertakings in this 
manner. Beyond this allowed circle, 
however, there remains a wide sphere, 
including most of the employments 
which engross the industry of a na¬ 
tion, and in which such companies 
* cannot operate with any advant.age. 
Such are all those which embrace the 
manufacturing of, arid the dealing in, 
commodities. Every manufacture in¬ 
cludes a variety of nice, difficult, al¬ 
most mysterious processes, thoroughly 
to understand which, must require 
long and anxious experience; while 
the application of them to practice de¬ 
mands the most minute and watchful 
attention. All this will naturally be 
exerted by one who has all his per¬ 
sonal interests at stake in the issue, 
ijiot by him, who has merely to make 
lin, a statement, which shall satisfy 
those who do not understand the sub¬ 
ject. Under manufacture we include 
l^l^iculture, with everything which 
telittes to the cultivating and impro¬ 
ving of land, processes which depend 
%n nicer and more varying ele- 
ntetits^ thap those in which human in- 
changes the form of the 
prcppIP^ If the production of com- 


moditic^hus require the impulse of 
individuai interest, the necessity is not 
less in all the processes by wdiich they 
are exchanged. To judge of the ge¬ 
nuineness, value, and quality of goods, 
—to make them up in judicious as- 
sortrnL'iit, to suit them to the demands 
of a ff actuating, perhaps a distant 
market, these are operations which re¬ 
quire extreme discretion, and for w hich 
nothing like any fixed rules can be as¬ 
signed. Human records afford no 
talcs of more woeful disaster, than has, 
in modern times, not occasionally and 
accidentally, but regularly and inva¬ 
riably, befiillen all mercantile compa¬ 
nies conducted upon this principle. 

This train of speculation leads to a. 
question, which, under existing cir¬ 
cumstances, is not devoid of interest. 
Is mining among the trades,in which 
a joint stock coni})aiiy may lawfully 
engage ? Mining is an operatbn to¬ 
lerably simple; many of its regular 
processes can be executed by contract 
or lease. Without pretending to any 
peculiar learning in tht history of 
companies, we think there arc some 
mining speculations wliicli have been 
conducted by such comp.anies, and, 
which is quite as bad, by a sovereign 
prince, wdth some small amount of 
profit. But this ob^ervation a})plie^ 
rather to the working of mines, than' 
to the searching for them. • This last 
is always a speculative and hazardous 
trade, and such most peculiarly is the 
search for gold and silver mines, to 
which we here more particularly al¬ 
lude. The prize is here so brilliant, 
and the disposition so strong in every 
man's breast to magnify his dwn good 
fortune, that there has iSeen a con¬ 
stant tendency to carry adventure be¬ 
yond its legitimate bounds. If a few 
vast fortunes have been drawn out of 
the golden treasures of Mexico and 
Peru, a far greater number have be^ 
ingulplied in them, and finally lost. 
They form a species of*lD^tery, and' 
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ve liave had long experience, that a 
lottery can maintain itself oh a foot¬ 
ing of regular and extensive loss to 
the adventurers. Thi'j tendency to 
rasliuspeculation is likely to be increa¬ 
sed, when un«lertakers proceed, not 
upon personal inquiry or obser\fation, 
hut upon the rej)ortof a distant agent. 
The agent has no risk ; he ])roceeds 
up^n funds not his own ; it is his bu¬ 
siness and interest to keep tiie affair 
afloat,—to be always doing and spend¬ 
ing, be the issue what it may. His 
dispos.ition must always be to <•,beri^h 
the sanguine bopes^f his employers. 
It has been urged, indeed, with some 
plausibility, that in the case of an 
employment thus necessarily specu¬ 
lative, the gains* aud losses of a nu¬ 
merous association w'ill balance each 
other, and the latter press less seusi- 
bjy on each individual. But here let 
, it he observed, that if the speculation 
be, on the whole, a losing one, the as¬ 
surance of loss will he so much the 
fiiller, the gr^eatcr the number of in- 
,^lividual concerns that are thrown to¬ 
gether. It is as if one should buy all 
the tickets of a state l(d;tery, by wdiicli 
the chance of gain, with probability of 
loss, would l>c converted into a simple 
certainty of loss. We may finally 
add, that the agents arc to be em¬ 
ployed in a distant region of the 
glol)C, in. countries yet heaving with 
civil commotion, and in the most re¬ 
mote and least accessible parts of 
those “Countries. In such circumstan¬ 
ces, what control could the company 
maintain over its agents, and how, if 
they proved unfaithful, could they 
bringtlsem to account.^ There does 
appear littlb ground to entertain any 
but the most gloomy auguries of the 
result of these distant and hazardous 
speculations. , 

The company first projected, and 
n^ich excited a particular set^sation, 
was that which was called the West 

Ind Ifl P.AmUbfintr. Tf q 


bined purpose of public patriotism and 
private gain. Having formed a ca¬ 
pital of four millions, its intentiou 
was, to make advances to West India 
proprietors, and receive from them in 
return the produce of their estates, te 
be disposed of in tliis country. Thus, 
it was said, that imp«(rtant class would 
be relieved from the distresses under 
which they liad so long laboured, and 
a large amount of national capital 
would find that employment, M^hich 
was so much wanted. If,^indeed, the 
object iiad Jjecn simply to make advan¬ 
ces, and watch over their repayment, 
tliisrnight have been sufficiently within 
the coH»petence of such an association. 
But the West ludia distress arose, 
not from any want of command of 
ready money, but from the production 
of an amount of goods beyond what 
there existed a demand for in the Eu¬ 
ropean market. Fresh advances, there¬ 
fore, could only tend to increase this 
over-production, which was tl>e root of 
the evil, and must liave been, there¬ 
fore, attended with peculiar dangers, 
both to those who made and received 
them. But it was a still more serious 
objection, that when the company un¬ 
dertook to receive, to keep in deposit, 
and to vend the commodities of the 
West Indies, they became general 
merchants, and were involvM in an 
employment which such a company 
never can be (pialificd to conduct wi^li 
success. We may here remind the patri¬ 
otic supporters of such undertakings^ 
that they proceed upon quite an ob¬ 
solete and erroneous idea, when they 
imagine, that any trade which is lo^ 
sing to the individual, can be profit¬ 
able to the public. It has been clear¬ 
ly shewn, th^t, in every lawful trade 
which a man can conduct, the public 
gains with his gain and loses with his 
loss. This last, it is to be feared, will 
be the case with such companies as 
that in qftestion. At th<? same time, 

uro 91*0 bir Tin lYinniKi nmnaretT tO lOlQ 
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in the vulgar cry against them, as at¬ 
tempting to create a monopoly and to 
take the bi’ead out of other men’s 
mouths. Where there is no exfdusive 
privilege, there can be no monopoly; 
and so far from private individuals bc- 
ipg unable to contend with these 
mighty copartneries, it will be found, 
we apprehend, to the cost of the lat¬ 
ter, that they can contend only with 
too much success. Although, then, 
the government ought by no means to 
grant to such companies any peculiar 
privileges and advantages;^ it does not 
seem that it ought absolutely to set its 
f^ against them. Every man has a 
right to employ his funds in anyway 
that he pleases, be* it wise or unwise. 
But^ to deny to such companies the 
common privilege of suing aqd being 
sued by their managers, or any other, 
without which they could not act, 
would be a measure of direct opposi¬ 
tion to them. To this point, and no 
farther, the legislature, on the strict¬ 
est principles of neutrality and indif¬ 
ference, seems bound to gratify parties 
engaging in any lawful trade. 

The bill for constituting this com¬ 
pany, when it was first introduced by 
Mr Manning, was received rather in 
a favourable manner. Mr Huskisson 
advanced merely the formal objection, 
that th^ parties ought to have begun 
Irith obtaining a charter from the 
crown. Mr Sykes, however, declared, 
^lat he disliked the command which 
«the accumulation of so large a capital 
as 4,000,000f. would give to the com- 

K over the West India trade. He 
' that no undertaking could be 
thore hazardous than such an invest- 
. ment,, and it was still a stronger ob- 
that the creditcy^ of the com- 
. would have no security fmr their 
excepting the property, com- 
;! id the act of incorporation. The 

members would be rendered 
,|.Myividi]al)y irresponsible. • Was it to 
tliat die unfortunate peo¬ 


ple who might he induced to intrust 
them with their property, without 
ever supposing that they were not re¬ 
sponsible individually, should 1^ loft 
in a state so disadvantageous He 
knew himself of parties who had sued 
a mayor and corporation, and reco¬ 
vered from them; but still the mayor 
and corporation laughed at the suc¬ 
cess of the suitor, because, their corpo¬ 
rate property and responsibility only 
being in question, tbcrc was notbing 
upon which he could seize of siifhcicnt 
value to meet his demand. Not one 
ill a thousand wh^ could deal with this 
company would be aware that the 
members were not answerable indivi¬ 
dually for their debts. But they had 
more than this to dfead. This influ¬ 
ence of so formidable a company over 
the West India trade would be ex¬ 
tremely detrimental. What indivi¬ 
dual merchant could compete with a 
company possessing four millions of 
capital ? Then, it was to be observed, 
that this capital was to be divided in¬ 
to 40,000 shares at lt)0/. each, 
was a plan for enlisting 40,000 per¬ 
sons on the side of the present West 
India system. What necessity could 
there be for making these new levies 
to serve under the banners of the 
West Indian army? If money were 
wanted, it could be borrowed on good 
security at present, and ^oii terms 
quite as reasonable as this company 
could afford. 

Mr Grenfell thought that there was 
a good opportunity for employing a 
portion of that capital which was now 
floating about for want of some oppor¬ 
tunity of investment; and* Mr .T, 
Wilson defended the plan as one of 
pecTiliar convenience and accommoda¬ 
tion to the West India proprietors. 

Mr W. Williams opposed the bill, 
and promiseu to oppose it at every 
stage. How could a company carry 
on thi business of plantations better 
than expert iadmaual&juJ>id it b^* 
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* come Parliament to sanction the pre¬ 
tence of a more profitable investment 
of capital, which mi^t sweep scores of 
helpless families iiiro ite vortex if it 
sliould not be successful ? But he chief¬ 
ly objected because it offered an ob¬ 
stacle to the gradual araelioratign and 
final abolition of slavery. 

’Mr W. Whitmore strongly opposed 
the bill, because it threatened the 
freedom and general interests of the 
sugar-trade, and tended to establish a 
baneful monopoly. 

hfr A. Ellis, though indirectly in¬ 
terested in this question, could not 
forbear saying that he wished it every 
success. He approved of it as an ad¬ 
mirable means for the employment of 
barren capital; and the names of suc¬ 
cessful capitalists in the direction gave 
a sufficient promise of advantage and 
sqccess. He approved of the bill be- 
. cause it tended to diffuse more widely 
a sense of the importance of the West 
India islands. 

Mr W. Smith strongly opposed the 
, pleasure, chiefly on the ground, that 
at the present moment the West In¬ 
dia interests enjoyed the advantage of 
a monopoly of sugar, supported by a 
high protecting duty. He would ask 
whether an instance had ever before 
occurred, where, under such circum- 
.btances, and M'ith such atl vantages, a 
monopoly.upon an article wdiich might 
almost be called one of the necessaries 
of life, bad been found to fail, it had 
been thought expedient to take it out 
of the hands of individuals, and to 
throw it into those of a company, 
whose immediate interest it must be to 
increase^he monopoly ? 

Mr Huskisson would certainly not 
have supported this coippany, had he 
conceived their object to be either to 
establish a-monopoly, ®r to raise the 
price of sugar. The fact was, how¬ 
ever, that they did not propose to trade 
al all; they never intended to jbecome 
* either thei.buvera of" wtllpm nf snimr. 


but to be in precisely the same situa¬ 
tion as what M'cre now called West 
India houses of agency ; that is to say, 
they were to receive the consignments 
of the produce of West India estates, 
as West India agents did, and in that 
capacity they were to sell them ; but 
they were not in any case to go into 
the market as dealers, or to employ 
their capital for the purpose of dealing 
in West India commodities. Any 
number of persons who might choose 
to unite as partners for tl'« same pur- 
])ose, would be at liberty to do so; 
there could be no means of limiting 
the numbers of such partners, and 
they might, by establishing a West 
India agency, plac*fe themselves in pre¬ 
cisely the same situation as this com¬ 
pany. The authorities of Adam Smith 
and the Abbe Maury had been array¬ 
ed against it, and all the arguments 
cautiously urged against monopolies 
an(f joint stock companies had been 
applied to this. It was, how'ever, 
no monopoly, and when the circum¬ 
stances in whicli the West India in¬ 
terests were placed should be fully 
considered, lie thouglit the House 
would be induced to permit the plan 
to be carried into effect, in the hope 
of relieving those interests. He (Mr 
Huskisson) M'ould not support any 
company whose object it should be to 
raise the price of sugar by means of a 
monopoly. But was there, he asked, 
at this moment, nothing in the condi¬ 
tion of the West India proprietors that 
made it desirable for the House to en¬ 
courage (if they could do so without 
the violation of any sound principle) 
any means which should appear likely 
to afford them relief, by mrnisbipg 
them with a doan of money ? The oc¬ 
casional unproductiveness of their 
tates) and the consequently insuffici¬ 
ent security, had prevented the own¬ 
ers from borrowing money^at the legal 
rate of interest. He appealed to the 
landed interests nf Eu&rlaud. and WOUld 
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ask them whether, if such circum¬ 
stances prevailed here—if they were 
in a similar state pressed by their cre¬ 
ditors, and without the means of rais¬ 
ing money by the encumbrance of 
■»thcir estates—they would think it ex¬ 
traordinary or impolitic, to adopt an 
expedient which should be devised for 
affording them relief by a mortgage of 
their estates? This was the whole in¬ 
tent of the present bill. 

Dr Lushington and Mr Buxton ob¬ 
jected to tJie bill chiefly on the ground 
of the obstacle which it would present 
to the manumission of the slaves, u lien 
the masters, whose estates were to be 
thus mortgaged, Avoiild no longer have 
the^ power of granting it; but Mr 
Horton objected to the mixing at all 
of the question of slavery with that of 
the formation of such a company as 
the present. 

Tlie vote being put, the s^ond 
reading was carried on the 11 th May, 
by a majority of J02 to 30, Not¬ 
withstanding this advantage, the mea¬ 
sure was not pushed through by its 

n orters during the present Session. 

id not even reach the House of 
Peers. An apprehension of the impo¬ 
sition of inconvenient clauses, particu¬ 
larly respecting the liability of the in¬ 
dividual partners, is supposed to have 
been the chief cause which cut short 
its career. 

A happier issue attended the at¬ 
tempts to form a grand Insurance 
Company, under the title of the Alli¬ 
ance, cliiefly with a view to marine 
‘transactions. This was altogether a 
legitimate sphere for an establishment 
.of this nature; for a company, com- 
j^ising a gteat body of opulent iiidi- 
\idutil8, must always aiSord a fuller se- 
ctlllty, than that of the most respcct- 
alde private underurriter. Before it 
<cbidd he organized, how'ever, a very 
oitrglilar Ij^rrier was to be cleared 
siWay*^ In 1720, the Exchange and 
New London Assurance Companies 


had obtained a charter, in virtue of 
which, marine insurance could be et- 
fected by no otjier corporate bodies 
within the rtfalm. 7'hc trade was left 
open only to individual merchants. 
In process of time, the great increase 
of the maritime M'aiits of the country, 
and the natural inaction of such p,ri- 
vileged Ijodies, loft them altogether 
behind; and, of late, the insun^nces 
elfected by them have borne no pro¬ 
portion whatever to the total amount 
of policies made in the country. The 
business was thus thrown almost en¬ 
tirely into the hands of individual 
merchants, a number of whom, meet¬ 
ing at Lloyd’s, formed a species of as¬ 
sociation or committee. I'liis highly 
respectable body, though they would 
not insure in common, concerted with 
each other the means of procuring in¬ 
formation, and were often distinguish¬ 
ed for the liberal and patriotic mea¬ 
sures which they originated. It u as 
from them, more than from the com¬ 
panies, that ^ic suppressed monopoly 
of the latter met with opposition, or, 
was considered as aflfcctiiig vested in¬ 
terests. 

Mr Buxton, by whom the bill was 
introduced, observed, on occasion of its 
second reading, that upon the general 
policy of allowing insurance by joint 
stock companies, he was borne out by 
Adam Smith, who, though no friend 
to such companies in the main, ap¬ 
proved of them as applied to that 
particular objects* But a stronger au¬ 
thority in favour of the principle than 
the opinion of Adam Smith, or any 
other writer, was the univer3al prac¬ 
tice of those countries in which the 
trade of insurance was unfettered. In 
France, to a very considerable amount; 
in America, almost entirely; in Hol¬ 
land, at Petershurgh, at Copenhagen, 
and at Hamburgh, the business of in¬ 
surance, to a very great extent, ^as 
carried on by joint stock companies. 
As a proof that it was fd^bqw much* 
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■' tw)re desirable the security was of a 
joint stock company (in which all par¬ 
ties were ultimately liable) than the 
security of a chartered c(ftnpariy, or of 
single-individuals, the agent of a com¬ 
pany at Paris had lately been in Eng, 
land, procuring insurances, upon tlie 
very ground that he could offer a se¬ 
curity better than, by the law of Eng¬ 
land, we could give at home. Mr 
Buxton had not a tpiestion that, if 
once joint stock companies were form¬ 
ed, England (with her high credit and 
commercial character) M'ould obtain 
almost a monopoly of the insurance of 
the world. And what objection could 
be urged against the bill, beyond in¬ 
dividual interests ? Men's houses and 
goods, and their livCs, were already 
insured by joint stock companies; and, 
in fact, sueli companies for marine in- 
sunance did exist, though contrary to 
law, and subject, of course, to great 
privation and inconvenience.—With 
resj)ect^ to the mere question of ex¬ 
pense, the saving by insuring with 
such companies would be considerable. 
At present, a merchant in the coun¬ 
try wishing to effect an insurance in 
London, w'rote to his agent, and the 
agent (at a cost of ten per cent) em¬ 
ployed a broker. The broker was ne¬ 
cessary now, because there was to be a 
dealing with many individuals; but a 
public con>pany would be dealt with 
directly, and the agency would be spa¬ 
red. In the matter of “ settling,” the 
advantage to be expected was incalcu¬ 
lable. As matters stood, an insurance 
was done at Lloyd's upon a particular 
ship. She sailed upon a long voyage; 
and, in t^o or three years, perhaps, 
intelligence was received of her being 
lost. The insurer living in the coun¬ 
try, looked at once, as a matter of 
course, to the settlement«f his policy; 
but he found one underwriter prohia- 
blji' dpad, and his executors (trouble¬ 
some [woplc generally) were to be 
dealt wijih ’/ a second was insolvent ; 



a third litigious, and ready to defend 
an action. Tlie difficulties encounter¬ 
ed in this way were frequent and se¬ 
rious. He held a list of policies in his 
hand, done to the amount of 150,000/., 
between the years 1810 and 1814; 
and there was not one of them in which 
there h.id not been a death, or an in¬ 
solvency, or a suit, prior to settle¬ 
ment. In one case, upon a policy of 
10,000/., thirty-fv'e different actions 
had been brought. Now, with a pub¬ 
lic company, (a joint stock »ompany,) 
three-fourths of the evil was avoided. 
A company could not die ; its insol¬ 
vency was in the very highest degree 
improbable; and in case of litigation, 
one action w.is brought insteac^ of 
twenty. The honourable member con¬ 
cluded by contending, that the two 
chartered companies (the Royal Ex¬ 
change and London Assurance) had 
no title to be beard against the pro¬ 
gress of his bill. The chartering of 
these bodies had commenced in a job, 
and their powers had continued longer 
than they had a right to hope for. 
Personally, he desired to spe^k with 
great respect of these companies, and 
the parties connected with them; but 
the terms of their charter were dis¬ 
tinctly no more than these—^they 
were to pay down the sum of 300,000/. 
to government, for a monopoly of the 
insuraqce business for 31 years; com- 
jicnsation to be made, if Parliament 
thought fit, within these 31 years, to 
withdraw their powers. Instead of 
300,000/., they had, in fact, never paid 
more than 120,000/.; their term of 
31 years had been exceeded three 
times over; and they certainly had no 
right to complain if their exclusive 
privileges were no longer continued. 

Mr Grenfell contended against the 
institution of joint stock companies 
for the business of marine insurance, 
and thought that they offered none of 
that extraordinary security attributed 
to them by the honourabte member for 
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Weymouth. Of the Alliance Com- 
fur' instance^ as a juiiit stock 
company, he wished to speak with 
great respect; but the prospectus is¬ 
sued by that body claimed to have a 
capital of .5,000,000/., while in fact its 
capital was only 500,000/. Taking 
the remote liability of i)arties into con¬ 
sideration, he could not doubt of the 
company's solvency, while he saw such 
names connected with it as those of 
Baring, Rothschild, and Alexander; 
but the shares, it was to be recollect¬ 
ed, were transferable ; the alliance of 
those gentlemen could not be counted 
upon for an hour; a single stroke of 
the pen put an end to their liability 
altogether, and left the jmblic exposed 
to that risk which had been incurred 
in a reliance upon their sufficiency. 
The honourable gentleman, after de¬ 
nying that he was influenced by any 
personal feeling upon the question, 
proceeded to combat the riglit of Par¬ 
liament to interfere (at this time of 
day) with the chartered insurance 
companies. Their charter, upon pay¬ 
ment of a valuable consideration, had 
been granted for 31 years, with power 
of revocation by Parliament, witlnn 
the 31 years, on repayment of such 
consideration; but, after the expira¬ 
tion of those 31 years, as the act of 
Parliament expressly stated, the char¬ 
ters could only be revoked by an ap¬ 
plication to the king in council. Mr 
'Grenfell sat down by declaring, that it 
would 1x5 a breach of public faith cora- 
tnitted by Parliament, if the privileges 
of the chartered companies were al)rid- 

f xl, except by immediate interference 
0111 the throne. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
4id, tnot see on what ground the bill 
be objected to. The companies 
dkibd agreed to pay 300,000/., jPhd they 
<|iad paid something under 120,000/. 
Their rights wene to have lasted 31 
and they had been continued 
msiaie than ithree times 31 years. 


Mr Hume believed government were 
acting very wisely in this proceeding; 
while Mr T. Wilson and Mr Aider- 
man Wood insisted, that there was no 
reality in the inconveiiiencics alleged 
,to have been ex})ericncedfroni the pre¬ 
sent mode of insuring at Lloyd's; that 
the competition there was very ex¬ 
tensive, and the profits very mode¬ 
rate. Alderman Thompson contend- 
'ed, that the acceptanoe hy the govern¬ 
ment of the sum of 120,000/. in part 
payment of the sum originally propo¬ 
sed to be paid by the two companies, 
was a complete confirmation of their 
privileges. He much doubted whe¬ 
ther, if this bill passed, the result 
would not be witlely different from 
that anticipated hy its supporters. 
What had been the case at Ham¬ 
burgh ? In 1806, several insurance 
companies were incorporated, and they 
soon reduced the number of indivkhi'il 
underwriters to five or six, and then 
they came to a resolution to 4ake all 
the same premiums. He contended 
that the bill was unnecessary, as the 
competition at present existing was sis 
extensive and as operative as in the 
corn-market at Mark-lane, or in any 
other branch of comnierce. And 
though it was so uncalled for, this 
measure would, in its operation, in¬ 
volve the destruction of above 1500 
brokers and underwriters. 

Dr Lushington entered at some 
length into the law of the case, and 
conceived it absurd to suppose, that 
Parliament would tie* up its own 
hands, and for ever, from the power of 
setting aside this or any otlipr charter. 
Mr Robertson, however^ the warm ad¬ 
vocate of the old commercial system, 
entreated the House to look narrowly 
at this measure, so fraught with dan¬ 
ger to the oomiricrcial interests of the 
country. Mr Fox's famous India bill, 
which at one time agitated everj^jtra- 
ding town in the empire, was not so 
pmgua&t with danger **tP< the state. 
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Wliat were the names thatr^tood forc- 
nVpst upon the lists of this new com¬ 
pany? Mr Rarinj^, Mr llotliscliild, 
Mr Irvin", Mr Alexaader, ajul others, 
tl^e wKole united money interest of 
the empire. A company thus formed 
was infinitely more dangerous than a 
chartered association of underwriters, 
peiSonall}'^ responsihic, and acting un¬ 
der limited restrictions. 

The sec«>nd reading was carried on^ 
ly by .Ol to .‘h", and thougli the majo¬ 
rity w'as not very sweeping, the atl^air 
proceeded. On the .‘Jd June, previous 
to its going into a committee, Aider- 
man Thompson declared, that 1500 
persons of the highest respectability 
would be completely ruined by it, and 
that the present system of marine in¬ 
surance was the best that could be de¬ 
vised. He, Sir F. Ommaney, and 
Mr C. Ft)rbes, c,alled for successive di¬ 
visions upon it, when, however, it was 
always * c-iirried by similar majorities. 
In the House of Lords, the old com¬ 
panies were heard against the mea¬ 
sure ; yet it met on the whole with 
little opposition. The Chancellor, 
however, intimated a conviction, that 
the public stood in need of some 
greater security than was afforded by 
the present constitution of joint stock 
companies. These views he first in¬ 
troduced on the occasion of the hill 
for the formation of a General Gas 
Company,*w'ith a capital of a million 
sterling. Suliscribing and paying, he 
observed, were now-a-days very differ¬ 
ent things. The company might be 
sued by tbeir treasurer ; but of what 
avail was it to get a verdict against 
the tre^^urer, if he had no funds. 
The levying by distress would pro¬ 
bably produce most distress to the cre¬ 
ditor, for he would find nothing to 
carry away but a gasometer and in¬ 
flammable air. His Ldrdship moved 


a series of regulations to be applicable 
to such companies, among which the 
chief were, that the partners should, 
according to a statement upon oath, he 
enrolled in Chancery, and that a cre¬ 
ditor might proceed against any two' 
of tliem, leaving these to seek recourse 
against the others. As, however, the 
discussion of these clauses would have 
been incompatible with the passing 
the bill during the present Session, 
they were given up for the present, 
the companies being only warned that 
they might depend upon tl/bir being 
introduced n'cxt Session. 

The bill p\itting an end to the 
monopoly of the two con)])auies, as 
well as that constituting the Alliance 
Assurance Com]>any, were thus passed, 
without opj)osition. 

In the general progress of liberal 
ideas, the laws prohibiting the emi¬ 
gration of artisans, whicl^ certainly, 
were grossly oppnjssive, and of no real 
use, were entirely repealed. A simi¬ 
lar fate attended the laws against the 
combination of workmen to procure a 
rise of wages. It W’as considered as 
established, that the object of these 
combinations being merely an absti¬ 
nence from laljour, was what every 
man had a natural right to practise, 
if he chose ; and that they could never 
actually raise the wages above the rate 
which was justified by the circum¬ 
stances of the country. Punishmedt, 
however, was still awarded to those 
who, by threats or force, endeavoured 
to prevent others from working ; but 
it was limited to imj>risonment for 
two months, a penalty which we can¬ 
not but \hink exceedingly moderate, 
in the case of proceedings so irregular 
and detriraenfal to the public welfare 
and ii^dustry. 
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CHAP. V, 


«LEGAL AND CONSTITUTIONAL QUESTIONS. 


Disposition to Legal Ileform. —3f/* Williams* Motion for an Inquinf into the 
Court of Chancery.—Debate in the House of Lords on Appellant Jurisdic¬ 
tion.—Proceedings relating to new-modellimr; the Scotch Com ts of Law .— 
Mr Lamb’s Motion J’or allowing Counsel in cases of Felony.—Mr Aher- 
crombys Motion respecting the lleprcscniaiion of the City of Edinburgh. 


In the present otherwise tranquil 
state of th&nation, there had arisen a 
strong and laudable desire to inquire 
into its legal administration. The ju¬ 
risprudence of England, in some of its 
features, approached to perfection. 
The laws had never, in any country, 
been administered vdth greater puri¬ 
ty, greater learning, or greater fideli¬ 
ty. Yet their administration was not 
exempted from crying evils. Those 
of expense and delay stood prominent, 
and amounted, in certain cases, not 
only to a denial of justice, but to 
something worse than actual injus¬ 
tice. Hitherto, however, there had 
been a tendency to consider these as 
something inevitably attached to the 
nature of law'. Its forms and tribu¬ 
nals had appeared to possess a certain 
saerdd character which couM not be 
touched without peril. But the time 
was come when a spirit of hardy in¬ 
vestigation could not be prevented 
from operating upon every depart¬ 
ment in which the public interest was 
involved. , The above evils, especially 


that of delay, were more than cter 
felt, in consequence of the Icgftl busi¬ 
ness of the country having outgrown 
the provision made to administer it, 
so that the former amount of courts 
and judges no longer sufficed. This* 
had been first and peculiarly brought 
into notice in the great departments 
of chancery ami appeal; partly be¬ 
cause there existed in them a peculiar 
extent of arrear, and partly because 
there were eloquent young senators 
who, from motives political and per¬ 
sonal, were not indisposed tO impute it 
to the indecisive and protracted course 
habitual to the illustrious judge who 

} )re8ided over these departments. Our 
ast volume exhibited tlie w'arin de¬ 
bates which accompanied the forma¬ 
tion of an arrangement, to transfer to 
another judge the main burtlen of ap¬ 
peals. Discussion, however, w'as not 
closed. The state of the chancery de¬ 
partment was still represented as call¬ 
ing urgently^for serious and compre¬ 
hensive inquiry. 
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On the 24th February, Mr John 
'^Villiaras brought forward a motion to 
the above effect. He declared his wish 
for inquiry only, and was not at all 
prepared to come forwafrd with any 
specific proposition. Too much, he 
feared, had already been ventured on 
this important subject on too little in- 
qiijjy. Eleven years ago a legislative 
measure was passed without distinct 
inqvpry; and now, in the other House, 
a measure was, he could not say in coif- 
templation, but in adoption, to ex¬ 
pose in all its nakedness the legal pre¬ 
sumption, that the members of that 
House, merely as such memliers, were 
competent to decide on matters of 
law. The honourable member quoted 
several early jirecedcnts to shew, that 
it was competent for the House to 
take such a stej). It had occurred to 
some eminent person (no matter to 
whom) that from the number of ap- 
.peals which were presented against 
the judgments of the Scottish Courts, 
it was fair to suppose there must be 
something wrong in the system of 
.tliose Courts. Accordingly, a north- 
.crn expedition was fitted out, and 
commissioners appointed to ascertain 
whether everything was sound. He 
alluded to the act of 4th George IV. 
cap. 85. By this act, full power was 
given to the commissioners to make 
•inquiry as to the different forms of 
process; to simplify—to slutrten—to 
ascertain \rhetber the questions of fact 
could not be separated from those of 
law, and, in short, to promote justice. 
This he considered a wise, as the 
House had pronounced it, a salutary 
measure. The inquiry, in his opi¬ 
nion, ought to be entered into by a 
committee of the whole House. Mr 
Williams admitted the difficulty of the 
task, and his own little experience in 
Chancery business, yet Jie was confi¬ 
dent of being able to prove all he had 
averted on a former occasion. He 
would shew not only that the suitors 
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of the Court of Chancery were harass¬ 
ed by delay, but that even victory 
and ruin too often came together. He 
had applied, indeed, to several solici¬ 
tors for information, but in vain. In 
several cases, after having at first ob¬ 
tained a promise, it uas afterwards 
stated, that the parties could not com¬ 
ply with iiis wish without serious 
consequences to themselves. This re¬ 
minded him of an allusion once made 
!»y the late Mr Burke, udio observed, 
tliat there M ere some men like cats, 
that would not elie.it any light until 
their backs were well rubbed. These 
circumstances clearly shewed the ne¬ 
cessity of a committee; for information 
at j)resent, by some means or other, 
was stilled. It a})peared by the ^do¬ 
cuments on the table of the House, 
that from 1813 to 1823, only 84 or 85 
cases liad been decided, being eight 
and a fraction in the year. Some of 
these were decided in two or three 
months, others in six or seven years. 
Thus were cases disposed of by fits 
and starts, and without regard to the 
least order or regularity. As he ap¬ 
pealed to facts alone, he would refer 
the House to the last two terms, so 
far as regarded appeals, original 
causes, and rehcarings. In one there 
had been no judgment; in another the 
case liadHjecn reheard, and no judg¬ 
ment; in another, an opinion had been 
given, but no judgment, and, conse¬ 
quently, no order could be drawn up ; 
ill another, case heard, but no judg¬ 
ment ; in another, part heard, but no 
judgment; in another, as to the col¬ 
legiate church of Manchester, there 
was a judgment, the only one. This 
was a case in which the judgment and 
the argument together did not take 
up half an hour. Jt would, no doubt, 
be asserted from the other side, that 
there liad been no delay beyond what 
was necessary. It happened that there 
was nothing, however ppadoxical, 
which could not be ilsscrted iji that 
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House, which would not be believed, 
if it were asserted by a person stand¬ 
ing in a proper position. It became, 
therefore, a question of locality, and he 
happened to be in the wrong place. 
He would go into the detail of parti¬ 
cular cases. The first \ras that of 
Dudley v. Freeman, atiFeetingtlie title 
to 2000 acres of land, and an accumu¬ 
lated sum of 100 , 000 /. The bill had 
been pled in 1784, and the suit w as 
prolonged till 1823. Mr Williams 
proposed applying to the solicitor for 
informatiOli, but he was no longer in a 
situation to give it, foV men die 
though suits survive. It appeared, 
however, that he had charged for 40 
attendancies to ca^j for judgment, and 
that* his successor to this worn-out 
suit had attended id specific appoint¬ 
ments for judgment. Anxiety in such 
a case might surely be forgiven. The 
next case was the case of the Earl of 
Moira against Wyatt and others. The 
hill was filed in 1814 ; the case heard 
in 1817 , and remained untouched un¬ 
til the year 1819 , many af)plication 3 
having beeu made for judgment. It 
was then said that the papers had l)een 
lost by the officer whose business it 
was to take care of them; fresh papers 
were then furnished ; and then it was 
said that there must be a rehearing. 
(Loud cheers from the Op*position.) 
Fresh learned gentlemen were then 
retained; fresh discussion took place; 
the Chancellor siiid he would take the 
pi^rs home with him, and give his 
* jii&gment to-morrow/ but never— 
no, never, did that morrow come—and 
the despairing suitors were driven to 
a compromise. If this was not a de¬ 
nial, it surely was a failure of justice. 
The nj^ was that of a gentleman 
irhose iiipb he should hot here men- 
tiite, Imt he would give it privately to 
any member who should apply for it. 

mere fear of the Court, and not 
from any douht^of his cas^ this gen- 
tlematt'midi consented to give up half 


his property in a compromise. Ano-’ 
ther gentleman gained his cause ; btiy* 
in the course of the j)roceedings the 
defendant had beoouic bankrupt, and a 
loss of 100 , 060 /. w'as thus incurred. 
Another case Mas that of Gough 
against Lord Somers. It Mas heard 
in 18 * 1 5, and application was made/ojr 
judgment 40 times M'liilc it shiod in 
the paper in the years 1815 and 1816’. 
Tliosc applications had been continued 
down to the present time; but no 
judgment bad yet been given. The 
case was still pending, and might pro¬ 
bably until the more serious diy of 
judgment should arrive. The last case 
to which he should refer M'as the case 
of Copts V. Middleton. The bill M’as 
filed in the year 1793, for an account, 
and prayed that the defendant might 
be charged with a certain windmill in 
dispute. In the year 1796 there was 
a decree referring the case to the Mas¬ 
ter ; and the case remained aslee]) in 
the Master's office for nineteen years. 
However, in the year 1815, there was 
a report, and exception to it; all up¬ 
on matter not connected witli the- 
main question in dispute; mere inter¬ 
locutory matter, as it M as called, mere 
fringe. In 1818, time, which Mas 
known in the Court of Chancery only 
by its loss, was at work out of doors, 
and affected the windmill, the main 
subject in dispute, and which had been 
forgotten in the able arguments on the 
interlocutory matter, the fringe. The 
windmill was gone, was levelled with 
the ground, and was not worth the 
paper on which the case for the learn¬ 
ed combatants was written. The de¬ 
crees of the Court of Chancery were 
on stamps, at three shillings a-$ide, 
and they were so voluminous that a 
decree amounted sometimes to 40/. or 
50/., and would not pay the expense 
of writing ouf. The expense of Mas¬ 
ters’ reports was very great, and their 
mode of issuing warrants often very 
inconvenient. The prophecies made, 
12 ‘ . 
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, at the time of the passin(^\>f the Vice- 
Chancellor’s bill had ^en realised. 
What had been heard by the Vice- 
Chancellor had been rejieard by the 
Lord Chancellor, and the same arrears 
. cbnsequently existed. Thus, when 
^ the Vice-Chancellor was appointed, 
there were 141 causes to be hearrl, and 
104 were the numljer of appeals from 
his court to the Lord Chiincellor. He 
coiioidcrcd it a subject of inquiry, 
whether the {)olitical character of the 
Lord Chancellor should not be separa¬ 
ted from his judicial functions. The 
formfcr must often interfere with the 
due exercise of the latter, and n erc 
contrary to the princi])Ie of the Bri¬ 
tish constitution, which required the 
judj^es to be independent of the crown. 
He declined entering into any ]al)our- 
ed encomium of the individual hold¬ 
ing the office, but conceived, if even 
• the splendid endowments ascribed to 
him wete unequal to the discharge of 
its functions, what must the situation 
of England be when it descended, as 
it must some time do, to an inferior 
. hand ? His sense of the difficulties of 
his task wjis increased by recollecting 
the failure of the most powerful and 
boldest man this country ever produ¬ 
ced, he meant the Protector Cromwell. 
In a memorial of rights which he made 
to. the House early in his public ca¬ 
reer, he repeated the necessity of a 
. speedy refol’in being made in the law, 
“ the intricacy and delay of which,” he 
said, “ was a source of profit to parti¬ 
cular men, but of expense and dama^ 
to the whole community.” When in 
the zenith of his power he attempted 
to reform* the Court of Chancery, at a 
time when'Iaivycrs were not so many, 
and when the Lord Chancellor was not 
so powerful, yet he attempted in vain. 
This failure he was said to have ex¬ 
pressed somewhat in tBe following 
manner:^” I have met the king in 
the*’fiel<r,and conquered him—the 
cjiurch I have new-modelled and cast 

VOL, XVll. PART r. 


as I please—the jieople of England I 
have quelled and still keep-down; but 
these lawyers, when I begin to med¬ 
dle with them, I fail, and am defeated.” 

Mr Peel began by declaring his in¬ 
competency to enter into the details 
on this subject; but, indeed, he con¬ 
ceived, that the present was neither 
the time nor the place for doing so. 
His object in rising was merely to 
state, that the subject had recently 
drawn the attention of his Majesty's 
government. The honoiyable and 
learned gentleman had saul, that it 
was the habit of tlie House to declare 
u])on this subject, in a tone of confi¬ 
dence and boldness that knew no pa¬ 
rallel, that there w«re no delays and 
no grievances. While he had beeh in 
that House, he must confess he had 
never heard such a denial. For the 
last twelve years, on the contrary, the 
attention of the House had been call¬ 
ed to the subject, and remedies had 
been attempted. In 1813, when the 
Vice-Chancellor’s bill was brought in, 
and discussed, was the existence of 
delays denied ? Last year, when the 
subject of the Appellant Jurisdiction 
was looked into by the House, was the 
existence of delays denied ? Mr Peel 
then admitted that he was not com¬ 
petent to deny those delays. There 
were delays and grievances in that 
Court, and he admitted this with the 
less hesitation, as he was prepared to 
prove that it could not be imputed as 
matter of crimination to any one. The 
mere increase in the population and 
wealth of the country afforded a pre¬ 
sumptive proof that there must be a 
great increase of business. The same 
result wouldbe still more decidedly ob¬ 
tained, by exaiqiiiing the comparative 
number of cases in each of the Chan¬ 
cery departments. The hearing of 
lunatic petitions was a most impor¬ 
tant branch. During Lord Hard- 
wicke’s Chancellorship, from* 17^7 to 
1746, there were 454 orders on lu- 
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natic petitions- From 1801 to 1810 
the same length of time, by Lord El¬ 
don, there were 11 S(), which wsis more 
than double; and from 181 1< to 1823, 
the number of orders had increased to 
2.'331, which was five times the num¬ 
ber that Avere made by Lord Hard- 
wlcke in the same space of time- 
When,therefore, delays were imjinted, 
and made the channel of a ])ersonaI at¬ 
tack, which the whole tcintr of the 
honourable anti learned gentleman’s 
speech proved, especially that j)art 
where he detailetl all the attendance 
to hear judgntent—when this delay 
was made the subject of a personal at¬ 
tack, they were bound to look at the 
quantity of business in reality done. 
tHfear!)—It turned out then that in 
lunatic petitions aloite five times as 
much had been doiie by I^ord Eldon 
as by his predecessor. Here then he 
was fortified in the statement he had 
made, that the business of the Court 
of Chancery had consideraldy increa¬ 
sed. He would next ask the House 
to look at the appeals to the House of 
Lords. These, it 'would he found, 
stood as follows :— 

From 17 .W to H>7 a]>p(‘als. 

176‘0 to 1770, 272 

1801 to 1810, 4.00. 

Shewing an increase of more than 
double within the same space of time. 
The same result would still ])resent it¬ 
self were they to examine another de¬ 
partment of the business of the (’ourt 
of Chancery—he meant the Commis¬ 
sions of Bankruptcy. Here they wouhl 
find, that from 1770 to 17.90, there 
were 719 in each year. From 17.90 
to 1800, there were lOOf) in ejich 
year ; and for the last 12 years, there 
had been 2000 per anpum, which was 
nearly three times iis much as M'as 
done in the same space by thqpresent 
Chancellor’s predecessor. He had fur-, 
ther proofis, however, of the increase 
of hutfjiiMjte in the Court, and the con- 
seqvilttt diligence of the noble lord 


now presiding. This be drew from a 
reference to the number of bills filed. 
In 1800 they would be found to be 
1 14.5 ; in 1820, *2071 ; Jind in 1823, 
2.327, shewing an increase of‘nearly 
double. There was a farther criterion 
of this increase in the amount of ])ro- 
]>crty belonging to suitors it« the 
Court, and to this he would also nd'er, 
and with the same success as to his 
(‘riginal position. Tn 1 710 the balan¬ 
ces in the hands of the accountant of 
the Court amounted lo |,2<K),000/,, in 
1820 they amounted to ,3 t,000,000/. 
When he considen'd the manifold im¬ 
portant duties attached to the ollico 
of that noble lord, he hoj)ed it n'o\dd 
not he imputed t(» the prejudice or par¬ 
tiality of frieiidshi]), if he said, that he 
was astonished at the human ability 
and strength which he displayed in 
discharging s«i much of those duties 
as he did- When they looked at the 
rate of tu o thousand haukrupfey (;om'- 
missious per annum, issued <lurir>gthe 
last ten years, and the thousands of lu¬ 
natic petitions, the only (juestion for 
the House Avas, whether it was possi¬ 
ble for Iminan ]>mvers to do more ? 1 at 
them judge of the nature of Ids atten¬ 
dance in the Hous<‘ of la»rds, from 
what two <.ases only had d(*maude<l 
from him. He albuled to the Rerke- 
ley and Roxhurgh case^. A (kunmit- 
teo of l*rivileges had sat upon one 
from tin' ln)urs <»f ten to Tour, in all 
.34 days! 'I’lie Roxburgh liad occupied 
2() days, and 44 in tlie peerage ; thus 
70 in the whole. It was, moreover, 
impossible to prevent lawyers from 
occupying an uncons<nonab1e length 
of time in their pleadings ;^rtiat of one 
learned barrister had •consumed 18 
days. The Committee ou the Appel¬ 
lant Jurisdiction hud reported the im¬ 
possibility of the individual bolding 
the Great Sisal performing thelmsiness 
of Chancery, of the Hou.se of Lords, 
and all the other functions of his high 
office. The present Lord Chancellor» 
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accordingly, liad taken tin? subject in¬ 
to full consideration, and bad given 
advice to tlie cMuvn to a|)])oint a com¬ 
mission under the Great Seal, 
eidcr bf all the important subjects ein- 
* Braced by the report, 'riiis commis¬ 
sion, it M'as juoposcd, should incpiire 
into precisely the same to])ics as pro- 
p(«ed by the homnirable and learned 
gentleman himself, with the single ex¬ 
ception of the union of tlie judicial 
and political character of the Lord 
Chancellor, a subject nhich, in his 
opinion, neither a committee of that 
Hoifso, nor a commissi<m of the hind 
alluded to, were altogether the best 
fitted for discussing. .Mr Peel saw no 
reason Avhy a list of uncJainu'd divi- 
deud.s should not be published ; and 
the removal of the bankruptcy busi¬ 
ness, n hicli did not belong to Chan¬ 
cery in its original constitution, a]»- 
p(*ared a fair subject for impiiry. Mr 
'Williams might, perhaps, represent 
this pro])osal as merely a mode of get¬ 
ting rid of this motion for a parlia¬ 
mentary impiiry. Mr Peel did, how- 
^‘ver, declare, that a commission under 
the Great Seal was a mode of imjuiry 
far better adapted to the subject than 
any (;ommittee of that House. He 
would suppose that they Moidd call in 
aid those great lumiiiarios of the law 
who had retired from public life, the 
judges and others. He would ask tlie 
H ouse, wit'h the aid of such characters 
as Lord Redesdale and Sir William 
Grant, men who had retired from the 
discharge of their public duties with 
universal ii|)probatioii, whether the in¬ 
vestigation was not likely to proceed 
with better success than in a commit- 
tec of that House, which could not 
have the benefit of such assistance. 
Any other commission u'ould have the 
appearance of criminating the noble 
lord. If he divided alofie, he would 
never consent to any course having 
^th»t tendency towards an illustrious 
^ character who had administered jus¬ 


tice in the Iiighest court in the realm 
for 22 years. He was then Wfore 
them in his judicial, not his iiolitical, 
capacity. His judicial couduct was 
above all prai.se. He thought, and 
ever should, that no individual who 
had ever served the jmblic had been 
iiKire the object of unmerited oblo- 
<|uy and attack than the present Lord 
Chancellor. Chargi's had I)ecn brought 
against him which he could not no- 
tic.(‘. He was represented as a man of 
enormous wealth, resistiiyi^cvcry re¬ 
form tending to reduce his profits. 
On his conscience he l)elieved that no¬ 
thing was more false than this. The 
])rorits of his olficc w'ere tlie same as 
ever they had boenfand was there any 
man in the country w'ho believed that 
it would he advisable that the high 
office of I.ord Chancellor Sihould not 
be splendiilly endow'ed ? After all de¬ 
ductions, the ])rofits of his office for the 
Inst three years had not been more than 
tw'elv(‘ thousand pounds a-year ! God 
forbid tliat money should he the rule of 
official integrity; but itwas a miserable 
and petty jxdicy to ])ormit tlie office of 
Lonl Chancellor to he div'csted of its 
emoluments. Half tlie expense of the 
Vice-Chancellor’s npjiointmcut had 
been defrayed by him, and he had wish¬ 
ed the whole to betaken from him. He 
had splendidly endowed offices in his 
ow n gift out of his own pocket for the 
benefit of the public. A new arrange¬ 
ment had been requisite in the office 
of the Secretary of Raukruptcy, where 
too many hoIidavK were allowed. 
Lord Eldon had ordered that atteii- 
flancc should l)e given every daj-^, and 
it had never Ixjcn known till that mo- 
inciit, he believed, that the necessary 
endowment for, this purpose came out 
of his own pocket. In the space of 
seven years that illustrious individual 
had paid 1 .‘^,000/. out of the proceeds 
of his own professional labour towards 
the reform of an office doin^ the duty 
of the public. If hc.sitjition w ere some- 
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times visible in his conduct, it M'as a 
failing on the side of virtue, proceed¬ 
ing from ail unwillingness to pro¬ 
nounce a decree which was to raise 
one party to afHucnce at the expense 
of total ruin to another. And surely 
for such a fault, if well founded, they 
would not allow an individual who had 
served the country for 22 years, en¬ 
dowed with such splendid qualifica¬ 
tions and such unexampled integrity, 
to be harshly aspersed. If the evils 
complained of proceeded from idleness, 
or the propensities of the individual, 
it might be different; but* when for 22 
years he had denied himself every in¬ 
dulgence, and abandoned tlic society of 
the world, it was knpossible to do any¬ 
thing but admire the individual. The 
people of this country were not un¬ 
grateful ; and u'heu they saw justice 
administered as it had been for 22 
years, by a family whose name would 
illustrate the judicial records of the 
country in after times ;vs that of Scott 
must do, if tliat House refused to cast 
a personal stigma, or the appearance 
of one, on Lord Eldon, he sincerely be¬ 
lieved the people of this country gene¬ 
rous enough to applaud the decision. 

Mr Abercroinby congratulated Mr 
Williams on the success of his labours, 
in their having led to the appoint¬ 
ment of a commission. All, Iiom'- 
ever, would depend on the manner in 
M'hich it was composed, and he had no 
great confidence in those who had the 
appointment. If the Lord Chancellor 
were his dearest friend, he would say 
that he ought to have no hand in it, 
since it was not in human nature that 
he should impartially appoint the 
members. 

Mr Brougham expressed this senti- 

§ liv^ill more strongly. That the 
tt^hancellor should take U]pn faim- 
the trouble of nominating the com¬ 
missioners who were to enter on the 
proposed* inquiry—that he, u'hose 
trailfy was indecision, as his friends 


admitted, to answer or avoid other . 
charges—that he should undertake to 
decide on the state of his own Court, 
and bethe ju4ge (vfhisown conduct, was 
the most incomprehensible thing he 
could have imagined, was the greatest- 
anomaly and most inconsistent pro¬ 
ceeding that could have been recom¬ 
mended. If the commissioners were 
to be so appointed, he would not say 
l^bat nothing was to be expected <rom 
them ; but this he must say, that his 
hopes of them accomplishing the ob¬ 
ject in view were very moderate in¬ 
deed. He thought a similar intjuiry 
should be made into the other courts 
of law. Ujion the whole, grateful to 
the honourable gentleman for the ad¬ 
vantages already gained, he should 
lie glad to sec the inquiry proceed, no 
compromise having been made on the 
part of the House, but the House re¬ 
maining perfectly unfettered to watch 
its progress, and act according to eii'- 
cumstances; ami he therefore hoped 
the honourable ami learned gentleman 
would, under the circumstances, not 
take the sense of the House on his . 
motion, but wait to see what would 
result from the commission. 

Mr Canning, after the remarks of 
the last speakers, deemed it jiropcr for 
some minister to rise, in oriier to sa¬ 
tisfy the House, that it was tlie deter¬ 
mination, not only of the noble lord 
with whom the jilan originated, but 
also of his Majesty’s government, that 
the inquiry should be made as serious¬ 
ly, as sincerely, and as efficaciously, as 
possible. It was desirable not to trifle 
with the House, and he was sure an in¬ 
quiry would not have been consented to 
at this time of day, had it not been the 
wish of ministers that the subject 
should be pursued to a final, and, if 
possible, to a beneficial settlement. It 
would be thh object of government to 
form the commission so, that to the 
eyes of the world it should distinctljL 
appear, that they would do their dut^ 
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without fear or favour, and with that 
knowledge of the subject which should 
satisfy the wishes of thtj House. The 
honoilrahle and learned gentleman had 
• giv'cn it as his opinion that the com- 
inission would be more efficient if it 
were instructed to extend its inquiries 
ttf the courts of common law. He put 
it to the candour of the honourable 
and learned gentleman himself, wl\e- 
ther, if this had been done, it might 
not have been su[)posed to be the ob¬ 
ject of ministers to dilute and weaken 
the ‘effect of the inquiry by spreading 
it over so many objects.^ Whatever 
might be done hereafter, he thought 
his right honourable friend was right 
in contining the labours of the present 
commission to the courts of equity; 
but in doing so, the House and the Go¬ 
vernment were not precluded from in¬ 
stituting similar inquiries into the 
’common courts of law at any future 
opportunity, in order to cancel any de¬ 
fects that might exist, and to regu¬ 
late, improve, and simplify the adini- 
•fiistration of justice. Whether Lord 
Eldon was destined to be the hist Lord 
Chancellor, or whether measures could 
be devised for enablingthat high officer 
to execute all the functions which had 
hitherto Ijelongcd to his ])lace, this he 
hoped would be the result, rather than 
"that they should Ix) separated- His 
lordship would proudly stand before 
the world as having discharged them 
all in a manner which deserved, and 
which had obtained, the admiration of 
mankind. 

Mr Williams, though objecting to 
the raodq of forming the commission, 
was willingthat the experiment should 
be tried, and, therefore, withdrew his 
motion. 

The arrangements mide last session 
yfoi; relieving the Chancellor of the 
'^nmin burthen of the Appellant Juris- 
. diction, were now called into some 
question/ Lord Ca]thor|»e, on the 


March, in the House of Peers, though 
he did not ch(»ose to bring forwanl a 
positive motion on the s»ibject, took 
occasion, when a committee was to be 
nominated for an impiiry into the of¬ 
fice of Clerk of Parliament, to ra,akc a 
few observations. He was far from 
wishing to depreciate the qualifica¬ 
tions of the individual who was recent¬ 
ly appointed to preside at the hearing 
of causes, but he certainly could not 
have the same authority as the noble 
and learned lord with whoni the House 
and the public were more intimately 
acquainted. There was, besides, a 
great anomaly in bringing api)cals 
from a superior judge before an infe¬ 
rior; and tliougb this argument might 
seldom apply with respect to English 
causes, it certainly did as to the 
Scotch, since the individual to whom 
he alluded was in judicial authority 
inferior to the Lord President of the 
Court of Session. Supposing, then, that 
the judgment was always that of the 
individual who presided in the absence 
of the Lord Chancellor, there was this 
objection to be made; but if it was 
said that the House decided, then he 
would ask vvho were the colleagues by 
whom that individual w:ts assisted? 
How could the judgment be said to bo 
that of their lordships as a body, when 
the regulation made by the PIousc for 
hearing appeals proceeded on the sup¬ 
position that each noble lord attended 
only one day ? He did not mean to 
say that the regulation precluded any 
noble lords from attending; but in 
fact no others were exixjctcd to attend 
besides those whose names were in the 
order. This arrangement, in his opi¬ 
nion, tended to lower the dignity of 
the House in the eyes of the public, 
and hye hoped it would not beeontinu- 
ed. 

Lord Liverfxwl, after objecting to 
the occasion on which this discussiou 
was introduced, proceeded, ho^vTJvcr, to 
defend the measure, against the ob- 
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jections now made. The regulation 
of the House which the noble lord had 
now thought proper to attack, was 
one which hadf been the result of a 
long and deliberate inquiry, made by 
a committee, whose recommendation 
was adopted after mature (Considera¬ 
tion by the House. It m as true their 
lordships had but a choice of evils. 
The committee ])roposed what appear¬ 
ed to them as the best regulation, and 
which, after several long debates, was 
agreed to. * The great object ])ro}) 0 - 
sed to be attained by the‘regulation 
was to do justice to the appellants, 
who called for the decision of the 
House on t)»eir cases, and more parti¬ 
cularly to those of that part of the 
United Kingdom to which the great¬ 
est arrear was due. There certainly 
was some difference of opinion as to 
the mode proposed in the commit¬ 
tee, but there was no difference of opi¬ 
nion as to the necessity of getting rid 
of the arrear of ajppcals by some means 
or other. Their lordships must be 
aware, that a commission of in(]uiry 
into the administration of justice in 
Scotland M'as going on. The report 
of that commission would soon be laid 
before Parliament, and he hoped that, 
in conse<jueiice of its recommendation, 
measures would be adopted to lessen 
the number of appeals; but if their 
lordships were certain that the sys¬ 
tem of administering justice in Scot¬ 
land was perfect, still it would be ne¬ 
cessary to get rid of the existing arrear 
of appeals. The measure was there¬ 
fore likely to be of a temporary nature. 
As to the objeiction taken to the mode 
of securing the attendance of Peers, 
he conceived it to be of little weight. 
He must maintain, that whether three 
lords or thirty were present, tijjc de¬ 
cision whi(jh they came to was the de¬ 
cision of the House, and was as com¬ 
plete as if every noble lor d were in his 
place when it was made. Though 
certain lords were summoned to at¬ 


tend on the hearing of appeals, it was 
not to be supposed that no other noble 
lords were pr^senl. Those to whose 
judgment in matters of that kin'd the 
House M as a(;customcd to pay respect ' 
MTi'e often in their places. A nobU* 
and hiarned friend of bis (lAU-d Redes-, 
dale,) tidio mus exempted on account 
of bis age, and M’hose name had not 
txjgn (IrAM'u, nevertheless gave his Ht- 
tendaiK’e <ni appeals. 

Lord Holland entirely concurred in 
the observations of I/ord Calthorpe. 
The noble carl was of opinion, tliat 
the r(*gulation Avorked mcH and conve¬ 
niently for those; wlio applied to avail 
themselves of its operation. But M'hc- 
ther it had this effect or not, it af¬ 
forded the first instance of a distinct 
exposure to the public that the deci¬ 
sions made within these M ails M ere not 
the decisions of the House of Peers, 
but of certain individuals, and that 
their lordships, as to any judgment 
M'hicii was given, Avere reduced to the 
state of mere ciphers. After more 
reflection on the subject, he must as¬ 
sure their Lordshi])s, that it appeared 
to him that it would be better eA cn to 
make some encroachment on the con¬ 
stitution, than to go on with such a 
regulation as this. It Avould he better 
to appoint a committee, and invest it 
with the judicial authority of the 
House, than to adhere to a* measure 
which Avas sapjiing the respect due 
from the public to the House. It M^as 
certainly true that no law decisions 
M'ere adopted M'ithout consulting the 
noble and learned persons who presi¬ 
ded, or had seats in the House. But 
that was not necessary. Every noble 
lord was entitled to vote according to 
his oAvn opinion; he knew of no dis¬ 
tinction of learned and unlearned 
lords; they w6rc all pares in Parlia- 
mento. They AA^erc all equally Peers, 
whether they sat on a woolsack or oa 
a bench; but now, for the first time, , 
this resolution respecting the hearing 
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of appeals iofonijed tlie public that 
there were distinctions luuong them— 
that it Mas not the body of the Peers 
who gaiie judgment, buff other per¬ 
sons M’lio attended and decided for 
^ them. He kneM'^ it would be said, 

^ tlnit it had always been so, that the 
decisions Mere formerly given by the 
law* lords who attended ; but the dif¬ 
ference M'as very great M'heii the fact 
M'as so distinctly exj)oscd. After a few 
observations from Ia>rds HarroM’by 
and Darnley, the conversation drop¬ 
ped. • 

Idle jnost iin]>ortant legal measure, 
brought forward in the present Ses¬ 
sion, M'as the liill for entirely new- 
modelling the proceedings before the 
. Scotch courts of law. To this subject 
the attentiini of the F-nglish public, 
had been jiarticularly drawn by the 
t‘.xtraordinary frt*(pu*ncj of appeals 
from that country, while from the 
F.nglish courts there were almost 
none, ddiis was siipjiosed to indicati* 
{{.n inferior <legrce of confidence in the 
« decisions of t!l(^ former; though it 
M'as doubtless also, in a groat mea¬ 
sure, ])rom])ted hy the hojie of the ap- 
jiellant, that he might be judged by a 
flitt'erent standard of law, and might 
thus obtain a fresh cliance. 'i'lierc 
does, however, appear, according to 
the generaj e,onsent of candid obser¬ 
vers, to be some want of due arrange¬ 
ments to separate the fact and the 
law, and to bring matters to a precise 
point; a MWit of preciseness in the 
original averments, and a periii- 
I'ious poyvcv of continually bringing 
forward new matter in the course of 
the proceeding. The power of bring¬ 
ing the decision of each court under 
its own review, occasioned botli an in¬ 
crease of delay and cxpi;nse, and was 
supposed to render the court less dili- 
in forming its original judgment. 
A Parliamentary commission, accor¬ 


dingly, bail been long since named, 
which, after numerous inquiries and 
reports, drew up one general rejiort, 
having in vicM' a thorough revisal of 
the system, and containing materials 
upon which a bill for that ))urposc 
could be founded. Although these re¬ 
ports met the sanction of ministers, 
the zeal to press their adoption was 
chiefly on the side of the Whig mem¬ 
bers, both in England and Scotland. 

Lord Archibald Hamilton was the 
fust who brought the suhjo^jt before 
the House. ,On the t^Otli March be 
moved, that the twelve reports of the 
commissioners appointed to inquire in¬ 
to the courts of law in Scotland, be 
referred to a coinniiftee of the M'liole 
House. The noble lord said, the 
country at large, and Scotland in par¬ 
ticular, was much disappointed that 
no steps bad been taken in conse- 
(jueiiee of these reports. A measure 
had been recommended in 1808, and 
the recommendation rejieatedlyrencM'- 
ed ; and yet, in ISL'k, the measure so 
re(!ommended was still in aheyancc. 
That commission had cost the country 
■K),00()/.; and the exjiense he should 
not repine at, had any hcueficial cflects 
resulted from it. The commission 
had recommended a saving of 0*000/. 
a-year of the ])ublic money, and 
l!sJ,0()0/. to suitors in the shape of 
fees. But the actual saving had not 
yet exceeded .5000/. a-ycar. In the 
Court of Session, ten offices had been 
recommended for abolition, and three 
had I>oeii actually abolished, and the 
nett saving had been ^JiSO/. a-year, in¬ 
stead of ()000/. recommended by the 
commissioners. One half of the rc- 
})orts bad never been acted upon at 
all. In the Curnmissary Court, out of 
live offices recommended for abolition, 
only ohe bad been abolished, and in¬ 
stead of a saving of 1800/., 400/. a- 
year only ba<l been reduced. In the 
Court of Chancery, not a single office 
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had been abolished. Many illegal ex¬ 
actions took place under the name of 
drink-money, which called loudly for 
abolition. In the Court of Exche¬ 
quer, one baron, and a deputy-re¬ 
membrancer, liad not been appointed, 
who, as they had not been abolished 
by legislative enactment, might at any 
time be revived. The noble lord 
then animadverted on the composition 
of the SherilFs’, Lord Lyon’s, and Jus¬ 
tices of Peace Courts, all of which, he 
contended, required revision and re¬ 
formation. The 11th report related 
to the Scotch Burgh Courts, on which 
he (Lord A. H.) had failed to per¬ 
suade the House to enter into his 
views. On this Subject, the recom¬ 
mendation of the commissioners had 
been wholly unattended to, and the 
bill introduced by the learned lord 
had been wholly without efficacy. 

The Lord Advocate could have un¬ 
derstood the object of the noble lord, 
had he proposed to refer the reports of 
the commissioners to a select commit¬ 
tee. He, for himself, could say that 
he felt no objection to carry into effect 
the reports of the commissioners. The 
reports were valuable for the informa¬ 
tion they contained, and, upon the 
whole, were highly creditable to the 
character of the Scotch Courts. With 
respect to the Lord Lyon's Court, and 
the complaints that had been made of 
the Lord Lyon having, on the pay¬ 
ment of a fee, granted permission to 
persons to have supporters to their 
arms, who were not entitled to them, 
he had only to state, that, on his re¬ 
commendation, the Secretary of State 
had signified to the officer holding 
that situation, that if he persisted in 
such an invasion of the royal preroga¬ 
tive, legal measures would be adopted 
to teach hhn his duty. That hfc con¬ 
ceived to be sufficient. The noble 
lord went on to state, that most of 
the regomihendations of the commis¬ 
sioners had been carried into effect. 


and the rest were about to be so. His 
situation was peculiarly delicate. If 
he proposed no bills he was accused of 
neglect of duty; if he brought in 
bills, he had been opposed in every 
stage by the noble lord and the ho¬ 
nourable gentlemen opposite. That 
had been particularly the case with .the 
bill for regulating the Commissary 
Courts ; a bill which went to abplish 
£0 offices in the gift of the Crown, 
which had been opposed in all its 
stages by the noble lord. The quar¬ 
ter sessions were almost unknown in 
Scotland, and he was of opinion, that 
the justices of Scotljind might have 
the same power of trying causes at 
their quarter-sessions, that the jus¬ 
tices in England possessed. Such a 
step was calculated to raise the cha¬ 
racter of the gentry of Scotland, and 
also to promote the administration of 
justice. At the time of the disturr 
banccs of Glasgow, the noble lord, as 
well as others, left that part of the 
country, instead of giving their sup¬ 
port to government. This they had 
done, from the belief that the whole 
duty should be done by the Sheriff 
and the Lord Advocate. He was dis¬ 
posed to refer the report relative to 
the justices to a select committee. 

After some conversation, the motion 
was negatived by a majority of 124 to 
48. 


Mr Peel, in the course of the ses¬ 
sion, prepared and moved a bill found¬ 
ed upon the late report of the Parlia¬ 
mentary commission, for the general 
amendment of the forms of .Scottish 
judicature. It was to commence in 
May of the following year; and though 
the session was now far advanced, 
there was a general understanding 
that the bill ^ould be pressed through 
before its close. In Scotland, how¬ 
ever, a strong and sudden movement, 
manifested itself a^inst so precipitate 
a conclusion. Although thq measure * 
11 
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was now brought forward by ministry, 
yet the leading persons connected with 
them in that country were foremost 
in opposing its immediate passing. A 
meeting M'as called.of the county of 
Edinburgh, in which Mr Dundas, ne¬ 
phew of the late Lord Melville, moved 
a petition for delay till next session. 
The detail of the bill, it was observed, 
ba(^ come down only on the 11th of 
June, this being the 15th, and if it 
passed this session, it must pass be¬ 
fore the end of the month. It was 
impossible, therefore, for the people of 
Scotland, or the bodies connected with 
the law, to form, and, much more, to 
express, anything like a deliberate opi¬ 
nion ui)on Its merits. Nothing, it was 
alleged, could be more unjust and inde¬ 
cent, or more opposite to Whig prin- 
'ciples, than thus to change the whole 
legal constitution of a country almost 
•without its knowledge, and without 
the possibility of its being heard on 
the subject. These arguments were 
somewhat unanswerable, and the 
, Whigs had little to say on any gene¬ 
ral principle. They could only declare 
their deep presentiment, that if the 
measure were not pushed through 
now, it would never get through at 
all; that their opponents, if they 
should obtain the delay now craved, 
would call such machinery into play, 
as would either put a stop to the pass¬ 
ing of any bill whatever, or would ren¬ 
der it of a frivolous and nugatory na¬ 
ture, which would leave untouched all 
the grand abuses of the system. The 
other party absolutely denied any such 
sweeping plan or determination; and 
in 'the isl^u^, only four voted against 
the motion of Mr Dundas. The fa¬ 
culty of advocates, the writers to the 
signet, the solicitors or agents, and all 
the bodies connected vpitli the admi- 
^nistration of justice, met and prepared 
petitions. 

On the 17 th June, when Mr Peel 
was to joiovc the second reading of the 


bill, the table was covered with peti¬ 
tions from the above bodies. The ho¬ 
nourable Secretary, therefore, stated, 
that it was not his intention to press 
it through Parliament in the present 
session. He understood that the re¬ 
presentatives for Scotland were very 
anxious to hav'e an opportunity of con¬ 
sulting their constituents, and that 
those constituents were most desirous 
to have time to prepare, and present 
petitions to the House. 

Mr Abercromby confessed that he 
had been mu<‘h disheartened by the 
speech of the right honourable gentle¬ 
man, as, after the delivery of it, it 
wouhl be merely a mockery to hold 
out to the people of Scotland the 
slightest hojie that the bill under con¬ 
sideration would ever be passed into a 
law, at least during the administra¬ 
tion of the right honourable gentle¬ 
man. 

The Lord Advocate observed, that 
the 11th of May next was the day up¬ 
on which it was proposed that this 
measure should take elffect. It was 
clear, therefore, that none of that 
haste contended for by the honourable 
and learned gentlemen opposite was 
in reality called for. He considered 
it would be a very unfair course not to 
allow the population of Scotland tho 
opportunity of expressing their opi¬ 
nion of a measure which so nearly con¬ 
cerned them. He had done his ut¬ 
most to prevent the bill jiassing this 
session, and if there was any crime, 
he was chargeable with it. 

Mr Kennedy was afraid that, by the 
clamour which was raised, and the ig¬ 
norant opinions which were expressed, 
the measure would be ultimately sa¬ 
crificed. • 

Mr Courtenay said, that as to whe- 
tbfer ^his bill would be in a better state 
if brought forward at an earlier period 
of the session, was not uo^ the ques¬ 
tion. He, for one, regrettedjthat it 
had not; but be quite agreed with hia 
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right hutiuiirable friend, Mr Peel, in 
the propriety of postponing it at pre¬ 
sent. 

I^ord Binning tliouglit the House 
ought to a^’f»id the appearance of dis¬ 
respect in tlirusting dow'ii the throats 
of the ])eopie of Scotland a measure 
which they conceived to be second to 
none in importance since the act of 
Union ; and he '.vas convinced that 
the ])roj)oscd delay was essentially ne¬ 
cessary, cither to insure tlie success of 
the nieaswe, or to render it at ail sa¬ 
tisfactory to that country. 

Mr Secretary Canning said he con¬ 
sented to the postponement of the mea¬ 
sure out of a feeling of respect for the 
people of 8ct>t!and’ Avho were at ]>re- 
sent greatly o{)posed to the hill. The 
conduct of government had been cen¬ 
sured in this (juestion ; hut let the 
House remcinher, that up to a very 
late period there was no idea of the 
kind of feeling which existed on the 
suhjccl. But he would venture to 
predict, in opposition to the ])rcdic- 
tions of gentieinen opposite, that in 
the cour^ic of next session this hill 
would suhstantially pass into a law 
—The House Mould shew itself want¬ 
ing in discretion to force dow’n a 
measure in oppossition to the public 
feeling. In proposing delay, he had 
no other object in view than to 
soothe the present hostile feeling, and 
by soothing, to overcome it; and he 
thought it much better tliat the mea¬ 
sure should stop here, than be suspen¬ 
ded in the other House, as if there 
existed some doubt of its propriety.— 
And even though the government 
might subject tljoinsclves, as they had 
anticipated, to the observations of the 
honourable gentlemen opposite, they 
thought it preferable to .stop the mea¬ 
sure here, paying so much deftrcace 
to the national feeling of Scotland. 

Th^biirfor regulating the choice of 
juries m Scotland^ which had been 


])ressed for some time by Mr Kennedy, 
was carried this Session in the House 
of Comin(»ns. Its objects were to pre¬ 
vent any ])osi^ibility of the packing of 
juries, to withdraw from the judges 
the influence Avliich they at present 
possessed in the important jjrocess to 
which the bill related, and to cause it 
to he regulated either by rotation or 
balhtt. In the House of Lords, how'- 
cver, it was negatived without a divi¬ 
sion, on the motion of Lord Melville, 
who objected to some of its provisions, 
but, at the same time, undertook to 
bring in a hill next session, embracing 
all its essential objects. 

Mr Lamb, on the b’tb April, 
brought ill a motion to reform that 
certainly very strange feature of Eng¬ 
lish law, which refuses counsel to pri¬ 
soners trjed for felony. He did not 
wish to ]»ro[)oso any violent innovations 
which might make ourold.law’yersstar¬ 
tle in their graves, hut he w ished to se¬ 
cure for the accused an important in¬ 
strument for obtaining justice. He 
thought it mostuiifortunatethatithad 
ever been held, “ the Court could he 
counsel for the jirisoner.” This, he 
maintained, the Court could not lie. 
No judge could act for a prisoner with 
the same acuteness as counsel could, 
how'cver he might wish to do it. The- 
judge could only know the.case from 
the depositions laid before him ; but 
there ivere many things Avhich a pri¬ 
soner could coinmuiiicatctohiscounscl, 
which it w'as important that he should 
know, and ivliich he could not convey 
to a judge. The distinctions taken 
between the situations of judge and 
counsel for the prisoner w'erc fre¬ 
quent. Ill the case of a person of the 
name of Udall, in the reign of Queen 
ERizalieth, thij prisoner having asked 
how many of the jurors he might chal¬ 
lenge, was answered, ** 1 can’t tclE 
you, I sit here as jud^e, and not as 
counsel.” A similar opinion .had been 
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expressed on the occasion of another 
trial in the same reign. He objected 
altogether to the idea*of (U)i)si(lcring 
the jndf^c as counsel for the prisoner. 
There had been times, and though it 
, was^not to he cxjjccted, it n as possible 
that such times A»^ouhl return ag^iin, 
when this safeguard for human life 
would l)e found in a Jeffries, a Page, or 
an A fscough. He A^as aware that the 
gentlemen opposite would be likely to 
say this is all very well, but what 
])ractieal evil is there to be made 
the subject of com])laint.^ He would 
hay, that he thought it not enough 
that justice shoidd be impartially ad¬ 
ministered, but that the public should 
feel satisfied that it Avas so. Were 
counsel not alloAvcd, how could age, 
Sufirmity, idiocy, or insanity, defend 
themselves. In the case of a person 
Ai^lur Avas insane, Iioaa' affecting Avas the 
situation of the party ac(‘uscd Avhen 
called upon to prove bis own insanity, 
and to ex|>laiu how it acted upon him. 
On the trial of Lord Perrers, the iio- 
•ble prisoner complained that be vi as 
reduced to the miserable nec(‘ssity of 
trying to ])rove bis omu Avant of un¬ 
derstanding. He did not propose to 
dAvell on the evils experienced in mo¬ 
dern times, but if he did he should re¬ 
fer t(» the case of that ruffian in Hert¬ 
fordshire, who had lately occupied the 
public attejftion, and Avbo bad not on¬ 
ly disgraced himself, but bad also 
ma<le many others disgrace them¬ 
selves, by the stupid admiration Avhich 
had been expressed on tlie subject of 
his conduct at tbe close of his career. 
He would ask those who had watched 
that’ man, frvn the time of his arrest 
to that of his trial, if they did not be¬ 
lieve that he had been buoyed up, not 
by tbe liope of acquittal perhaps, but 
by the exjiectation of cutting a figure 
by means of the silly farrago Avhicli he 
^nacl got together, and thus, going out 
(if the Avorld with eclat, furnish a set¬ 
off against the guilt of the murderer 


in the lustre Avhich Avould attach to 
the orator and the man. 

Mr Nortl) pronounced a high pane¬ 
gyric on the criminal justice of the 
(country, in which cA-^erything was as 
favourable as ])0ssiblc for the prisoner. 
He doubted much if it AA'ouhl be advan¬ 
tageous to give him more. At pre¬ 
sent the counsel for the prosecution 
felt himself hound to gi\'c a simple and 
colourless detail of the facts. Were 
counsel allowed to plead for the de¬ 
fence, it would be their duty t*) strug¬ 
gle with the* evidence, and if they 
could not convince the jury, they 
Avould endeavour to affect tliem. The 
(•onse(|ucncc of this Avould be, that a 
different course from that now taken 
would be pursued by those Av'ho con¬ 
ducted the prosecution, and the solicr 
tribunal of a court of justice AA ould be¬ 
come an arena for the contention of 
two disputants, the stake for which 
they struggled being the life of a man. 
There had been no petitions for this 
change, as there Avas for every other 
in A^hich the ]»eo]>le felt themselves 
really interested. It might be Avish- 
ed for by dillettanti huvyers and phi¬ 
losophers, but the j)copIe di<l not re¬ 
quire it. 

Sir James Macintosh admitted the 
ability of the pleading made by the 
last si)caker, but saAV no reason which 
he bad giv cu for such an anomaly in 
tbe lavv. It was certainly a maxim of 
Britisil%AV, that a man charged Avith 
any crime should have the fullest means 
of defence, but hoAV came it in this 
case, that a man, mistrusting bis own 
ability to dcfeml himself, should not 
be alloAved to call for other assistance? 
Tbe burthen of proof was certainly on 
tbe side of thoscTwho undertook to vin¬ 
dicate this notorious deviation from 
tlie princij)lc of natural justice. That 
it was such a deviation, he appealed 
for proof to those codes of civilized na¬ 
tions, AAdiich recorded and dejKjeited 
the moral feelings and judgments of 
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the whole human race. He appealed 
to Scotlatid and to the United States 
of America, in both of which cases a 
fiill and open defence, not a mutilated 
defence connived at by the law, was 
allowed. Where could be the differ¬ 
ence between the prisoner in the case 
of treason or misdemeanour, and that 
of the felon, excepting that in the two 
first cases men of talent and education, 
capable of making some defence fur 
themselves, were on their trial, and in 
the other, poor and ignorantindividuals, 
who possessed no means of defence 
within themselves. He joined his lio- 
iiourable and learned friend, Mr Lamb, 
in deprecating ^the false sympathy 
which had been shewn on the subject 
of the late trial at Hertford—a sym¬ 
pathy in favour of one of the most exe¬ 
crable ruffians that ever disgraced so¬ 
ciety. With regard to the defence 
made on that occasion, he considered 
that had there been any doubt what¬ 
ever in the case, this defence would 
have removed it. It was a most fatal 
defence, assuming a theatrical appear¬ 
ance, and affording a pi'oof that the 
mind of the man had early assumed a 
theatrical character, to which he clung 
in his last moments, to the exclusion 
even of consideration of the danger of 
his situation, and which throughout 
life had imparted that desperately reso¬ 
lute and wickedly intrepid character 
to his mind which made hin^ .shrink 
from no act. 

The Attorney-General conceived, 
that an alteration in the law would be 
in the extremest degree injurious, and 
would have no tendency to elicit truth 
nr benefit the party accused. Nothing, 
he considered, could be more fair, can¬ 
did, or cool, than thcMiscussion in a 
court of justice in a case of life and 
death. There was no one m that 
House who had not witnessed such a 
scene, and he asked whether anything 
MiljUbe better c-onduct^.?* The great- 
•iftt order and regularity prevailed; 


there was no excitement, nor anything 
which could at all interfere with a can¬ 
did and iin])artial inquiry. If this, 
then, were the case, ought they not to 
pause before they assented to an in¬ 
novation of the nature now demanded? 
In all cases where life was involved, the 
counsel for the prosecution did n(/t go 
beyond a cool and naked statement of 
the case; if he departed fron. this 
line, it was well known that the judge 
interposed. Now if this alteration was 
made, they would have the whole 
thing changed into a contest of coun¬ 
sel, with the passions of both sides 
heated and brought into play. 

The Solicitor-General urged similar 
arguments; while Dr Lushingtoii, 
Mr Denman, and Mr Mai'tin of Gal¬ 
way supported the motion. Mr Den¬ 
man bore his testim(»iiy, as a judge, to 
the benefit which those acting in that 
capacity would derive from the mea¬ 
sure proposed. He considered it a 
libel upon the judge to say that he 
acted as counsel for the prisoner. 

The motion, of which we must say 
that the reasons urged in opjiosition 
do not appear to have been very co¬ 
gent, was negatived by a majority on¬ 
ly of 30, (80 to 50.) 

The question of Parliamentary re¬ 
form slumbered, in a great measure, 
during the present session*. The only 
shape in which it (anie forward was a 
local case, certainly of a very promi¬ 
nent character. Mr Abercromby 
brought forward a motioh for a reform 
in the single case of the representation 
of Edinburgh. He had last year, he 
observed, in obedience to tKe wishes of 
a numerous, intelligent, and respect¬ 
able body of his fellow-citizens, pre¬ 
sented the petition which they had just 
heard read; at the time that he had 
received it, the House was engaged in 
urgent business; and he had postpo¬ 
ned founding any motion upon it, un¬ 
til he might have better reason to hope 
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;f()r the patient and iindiv'klcd atten¬ 
tion of tbe House. If the ol)ject of Jiis 
motion had l)eeu general reform, lie 
would have to contend against the re¬ 
corded totes of tliat House,—against 
the deep-rooted opinions of individual 
- inenibcrs of it, and against what some 
term the j)rojudices and self-interest 
of others. But the reform which he 
proposed was of a very confined na¬ 
ture.* The petitioners were supported 
by a great mass of public opinion. He 
was therefore sure of success at one 
stake or another of his labours. The 
)etiti6n which he Inul just heard read 
lad been voted by a large meeting of 
the inhabitants of Edinburgh. Tlie 
Lord Provost, indeed, had withheld his 
countenance from it, but it was signed 
by nearly 70 OO inhabitant household- 
\Qrs. From its numbers alone, there¬ 
fore, it deserved a favourable reception 
■ from that House. There never u jis, 
indeed, a jX'tition more numerously 
signed, or whicli, from its nature, so 
strongly called for the favourable 
and impartial consideration of the 
• House. Edinburgh contained 21,000 
householders; of this number 10,1(50 
were rated at a rent of 5l. and up¬ 
wards. Of this number he abstract¬ 
ed one-fourth for errors, sick, and ab¬ 
sentees, leaving the number remaining 
who had signed the petition upwards 
of three-fourths of the population of 
that city paying and upwards of 
rent. The greatest pains, be assured 
the House, had been taken to insure 
the signatures of none but those 
who paid this amount of rent. The 
population of Edinburgh amounted 
to 100,000, of whom theoretically 
.S3,' but psactically and essentially 
only 19 , exercised the right of vo¬ 
ting. This right was vested in a 
body called the town-council, which 
consisted of 33 members; who carried 
within themselves the principle of 
^ sel4elcction. The ground of his sta- 
.ting this was, that each member had 


the power of appointing his successor, 
which he conceived to he one and the 
same thing with self-election, for his 
successor M^as equally bound to re-elect 
the member from whom he receivwl 
his original a})pointment. But the 
majority of 33 was 17, so that there 
were tM'o to sjtare in the number of 
19 , which he had stated to Iw the elec¬ 
tors of the member to that House. 
The 14 other members were called 
deacons, and were chosen by the in¬ 
corporated trades. Each trade select¬ 
ed four names, out of which the town- 
council could erase three; so that un¬ 
less the four were similar in senti¬ 
ment, the trades would have no chance 
of being represented,as they wished. 
How such a system of election as re¬ 
garded the member returned to that 
House w as to be defended, he knew 
not. He asked the House if it were 
likely that this limited number of men 
thus elected, would be likely to choose 
an independent and public-spirited re¬ 
presentative, and not rather one who 
could have ready access to the Trea- 
simy, and could secure to them some 
of tlie good things which flowed from 
that golden source ? He considered it 
evident, that the present town-council 
did not represent the sentiments and 
feelings of the inhabitants of Edin¬ 
burgh. That House knew it, as ha¬ 
ving seen many imj>ortant interests 
separated from the town-council, which 
had, since the separation, been found 
to flourish. Indeed, if any institu¬ 
tions were to be founded in Edin¬ 
burgh, it was the common saying— 
Don't let the town-council get hold 
of it.” There were peculiarities in 
the city of Edinburgh which gave it 
strong claims on the attention of Par¬ 
liament. It Vas the seat of the admi¬ 
nistration of justice, and numbered 
among its inhabitants many of the 
most distinguished ornaments of the 
bar. It contained many eminent cha¬ 
racters, who exercised tl>e most power- 
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ful and controlling influence on public 
opinion, besides a most distinguisbed 
university, the professors hclongiiigto 
it, numerous persons of fortiuic, avIio 
came to reside in the capital, and a 
large and most respectable body of 
householders. It might be said that 
this M'as a step towards Parliament.iry 
reform. He unquestionably thought 
that those who were friendly to a Par¬ 
liamentary ref(»rm in England ncre 
bound to favour reform in Scotland. 
If the state of representation were in 
England such as it is in Sc(»t!and, he 
should like to see the luftn who would 
Stand up and say that reform ought 
not to take place. ()ught not the j)eo- 
ple of Scotland to he represented hy 
those who were known to them, who 
resided among them, and avIk.sc inte¬ 
rests were identified w ith theirs? Was 
it not too much to tell them that 4.'> 
members were to come to Parliament 
to supjjort the measures of govern¬ 
ment, but that those whom they were 
supposed to rei»resent were to have 
nothing to do w ith choosing thoni ? 
AH he now desired was not to imdve 
any alarming innovation on the consti¬ 
tution. Wljat lie claimed was, that 
Edinburgh, which w as already nomi¬ 
nally represented, should henceforth 
be really so. 

Mr Stuart Wortle^', notwitbstau- 
ding his high re8])ect for the honour¬ 
able mover, did not conceive that any 
case had been made out which could 
justify Parliamentary intei ference. No 
proof Jiad been given that the power 
lodged in the hands of the corporation 
had been abused, or that any evil con¬ 
sequences had resulted from the man¬ 
ner in which it had been exercised.— 
Ever since Edinburgh was Edinburgh, 
ever since the right oV voting in cor¬ 
porate towms and boroughs )vas es¬ 
tablished, the same practice had ex¬ 
isted,—that right had been stipulated 
for, and secure to the people of Scot* 
land/by the articles of Union, and no 


grounds had been laid which, in his' 
judgment, made a change necessary. 
Jf that of which the honourable and 
learned geiitlcmaii complained w'ere 
WTong, why did he sto]> short at Edin¬ 
burgh ? If it W'ere a hardship that the 
riglit in (jucstion should he confided to 
the ‘keeping of persons in the city 
of Edinburgh, why did lie not go a*lit¬ 
tle farther with his reform and include 
Crlasgow', which returned hut' one- 
fourth of a member to Parliament, un¬ 
der similar circumstances ? Why did he 
not eytend his measure to other corpo¬ 
rate bodies, even in I'.nglaiid? Why did 
he not eomjilain of tin* SA^stem acted 
ujion in the city of London, where a 
corporate hodv called “ tlie Livery,” 
exercised the rightof returning mem¬ 
bers to Parliament, to the exclusion of 
all the rest of their fellow-citizens^ 
Why did lie not propose to correct the 
practice established at laverpoof, 
where its members w ere returned by a 
body of .'*,()00 freemen, many of whom 
were not resident there? ami why did 
he not undertake to reform a similar 
grievaiiee in Dublin ? He agreed in all 
that h.'ul been said as to the resjiecfa- 
hility and imjxirtanee of the inhabi¬ 
tants of that city, but he contended, 
that no stranger could go there with¬ 
out being struck with the signs of 
sound government whicli it exhibited. 
As a Sec»tc,liman, as one descended 
from Scotch parents, he was proud of 
it. He considered it quite a sight for 
a stranger to sec, and for liis own part 
was astonished at tlic imjiroveinent 
Avhich he witnessed, and which had been 
effected by that very corporation which 
liad been made the subject of complaint 
and censure. The cor[)oiiation-laws of 
Scotland had been secured by the 
treaty of Union, and her right to them 
had been strongly defended hy the 
Duke of Argyle, Lord Hardwicke, and 
other eminent men. The 33 perj?ons 
to whom the right of returning mcm- 
liers to Parliament had been givon^ 
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ou^>ht not now to Ik; disturhod in that 
right, wliich was .as ch'arly thoirs as 
the I'ight of the honourable and learn¬ 
ed gentleman to anything he posses.'.- 
od M'as'his. lie was also against tlie 
-motion as a roiunieneenient of reform 
in Parliament. He, for one, thought 
the House of ('ouimons, such 'as it 
\ras, sufficient for fhe government of 
the countr}'. This Mas one of tlie 
greatest nati('iis in the M'orld. 'Thai 
House had carried it ihrongh good 
and through evil, tlirough war and 
thVough peace, till at length the gcn- 
tleinL'n opposite adnutt('d that it M as 
in a more prosperous situation than 
any other country- 

I/)rd Pinning also conccivi'd, that 
the noble Lord and others M'ho failed 
in their attempts at reform in a n hole- 
sale way, now sought to aecom])lish 
this object by proceeding piece-meal. 
Well knowing, that if tliev succeedcsl 
in one case, it M'ould be an argument 
for couceditig all the rest. He Mas 
convinced that nothing Mould be so 
bad for Scotland as to intcrfeio M'itli 
the constitution of England. This 
M’ould be done if the present motion 
M^crc carried, as it M'ould lead t(» con¬ 
sequences M’liich would go to subvert 
tlie whole representation of tin* Pri- 
tisb empire. If lie tbougbt the repre¬ 
sentation of Scotland as bad as it had 
been said to be, Mdiicli be did not, still 
he could not consent to change it at 
such risk. He did not mean to say, 
if a constitution were now to be grant¬ 
ed, that it Manild enter into Ids bead 
to give the Constitution of Scotland to 
any country as a model of theoretical 
perfection. Were Scotland to be M-bol- 
ly separatee}, from England, that case 
would be as different from the present 
as light was from dark, and then he 
would admit that important changes 
might be necessary. It was saiel that 
great care had been taken that the pe¬ 
titions presented on this subject should 
,be signed by none whose houses m cre 


not rated at .Of. It M'as most extra¬ 
ordinary that these popular leaders, 
these VVhig patriots, should a(‘t thus, 
should place a man at the door wliere 
the petition lay for signature, to ask of 
those M’ho caim*, “ Is your house rated 
at .0/,,” and uhen tin; answer given 
M'as, “ No, onlv at 4/ lO.v.then to 
tell the party, *• If that is the case, you 
may ii(‘t ])etitioii!” After the efforts 
nvide to get the jielitioii universally 
signed, he M as surprisi'd that not more 
than from (,()()() to JOOO names ha<l 
hcen gained out of “'Jl,()()(), ' Many of 
thosi* hail, ‘no doubt, si«rued tMiee ; 
some had (loin* it through wantonuess ; 
so that the House ought not to consi¬ 
der onc-t/iird of th^ householders to 
ha\e petitioned; hut if one-third of 
them had done so, tliat M’as no reason 
M'hy the House should give M'ay in a 
case lilcc this. The House had not 
attended to petitions in England, some 
comphaining that they M’cre not re- 
jiresentod, and otliers bewailing that 
they were so rejn‘esent(*d that they 
Mere M orse off than if they had not 
been represented at all. Edinburgh 
hail its menilier, but M’bere ivere the 
members for Leeds, Manebester, Pir- 
mingluun, ami Sheffield ? 

In o])j)osition to these views. Lord 
.1. Russell M’as of opinion, that to main¬ 
tain that the ])eoplc of Scotland bad 
stipulated at the time of the Union, 
that If) persons should have the right 
of returning a member to Parliament, 
without the concurrence and in despite 
of the 21,000 bousehoklers in Edin¬ 
burgh, as their representative, Mas 
such an absurdity, that no man could 
believe them to have been capable of 
such conduct. 

Mr Kennedy referred to the articles 
of Union to pfove, that by those arti¬ 
cles it M as provided that the town of 
Edinburgh should be represented, 
without any mention lieiiig made of 
the corporation. He contended that 
there v’as no necessity to prove mal- 
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versation on the part of the members 
of the corporation to warrant a change 
in the system. It was enough to 
shew that the city of Edinburgh was 
so altered in its circumstances, as every 
one knew it to be, since the birth of 
its present institutions.—Mr Aber- 
croniby finally congratulated himself, 
that in the course of the debate no 
one had had the hardihood to defend 
the system of Scotch representation. 
After what had passed that night, the 
people of Scotland would see what 
their condition was, when even in that 
House no one was to be-found who 
would justify the system under which 
they lived. He ved m times when 


things were called by their right 
names, and it was impossible to make 
it otherwise unless they could take 
away from the people the power of 
reading, and writing, and talking. 
Therefore, they would send out to the 
people of Edinburgh that night that 
it was the opinion of the House that 
they were here represented by IJ) re¬ 
spected persons. This would sink 
deep into their minds, and be< the 
cause of their coming back upon the 
House until they were ultimately suc¬ 
cessful in acquiring their just rights. 

The motion was negatived only by 
the majority of 24, (9.9 to 75.) 
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TreIjAND presented, a.s inuc.h as ever, 
an*object of seriems and painful con¬ 
templation ; one on which it was im¬ 
possible that Parliament should cease 
to direct its most intent and anxious 
regard. The disor^^auized counties 
were still kept from breaking emt into 
open violence, only by the seyere ope¬ 
ration of thelnsurreetion act; factions 
in the capital and the great cities, 
raged with equal fury, and the reme¬ 
dies set in motion to mitigate the evils 
under which the C(»untry laboured, 
acted only slondy and imperceptibly. 
Althoughj'ljowever, Ireland could not 
but be a prominent object of discus¬ 
sion, its aspect was so very unchanged, 
and it had been so repeatedly survey¬ 
ed, that it became extremely difficult 
either to say or do anything more on 
the subject. The general Catholic 
question, which had sunk last session 
iji. so remarkable a manner, was not 
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revived during the ])resent, uhich was 
spent chielly in inquiries into the 
causes and nature of those evils which 
appeared to have taken such deep root, 
and had bid defiance to all the mea¬ 
sures bitherto employed with a view 
to their mitigation or remoral• 

Lord Darnley, on the 8th April, 
brought all the questions connected 
with the. state of Ireland into full and 
formal discussion. It was a remark¬ 
able spectacle, his lordshij> observed, 
to see this great country nourishing 
more than any other part of Europe, 
her manufactures in full activity, her 
agriculture reviving, her commerce 
embracing the 'nyjrld, her remotest de¬ 
pendencies sharing in her prosperity, 
the attention of her Parliament di¬ 
rected to improving the condition of 
slaves, and, at the same time, to be¬ 
hold her nearest and most important 
possession in a state of wretchedness 
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and disorder. This hour of general 
prosperity to the rest of the empire, to 
which Ireland alone formed an excep¬ 
tion, was the most advantageous time 
for taking an extended and statesman¬ 
like view of her condition. Before he 
entered upon the subject, he was an¬ 
xious to guard against the possibility 
of being thought hostile to the present 
government of Ireland. His lordship 
expressed the most favourable opinion 
of the system of government adopted 
by the noble marquis now at the head 
of Irish affairs, and ac^mitted that 
much had been done by the Irish go¬ 
vernment in collateral measures, par¬ 
ticularly in regard to tithes. He sus¬ 
pected, however,’ that the renewal of 
the insurrection act would be necessary, 
and contended that party animosities 
were at this moment higher than ever 
in Ireland. He did not complain of 
the noble earl opposite, or of his col¬ 
leagues; they had only trod in the 
steps of their predecessors. Let their 
lordships refresh their memories by 
reading the history of Irelainl, and 
they would see that the state of that 
country for six hundred year.s, pre¬ 
sented nothing but o])pression on the 
one hand, and suffering on the other. 
From Henry H. to George IV^, from 
Earl Strongbow to the Marquis of 
Wellesley, but one system had been 
pursued, that of disunion. His lord¬ 
ship then strongly urged the import¬ 
ance of granting complete emancipa¬ 
tion to the Catholics. Certainly much 
had been done by the present govern¬ 
ment to ameliorate the condition of 
Ireland, but it was to be feared that 
the measures hitherto adopted had not 
produced the effect which was expect¬ 
ed from them, and that party spirit 
had rendered them abortive. This 
was not a new case in Ireland. A 
|}er 80 n who held the office of secretary 
in that ^untry three hundred years 
ago, wondering that no course 
was takan to establish a better govern¬ 


ment, had added, “ but some say it is 
the fate and destiny of that land that 
no measure devised for the public good 
shall prosper.” Nothing effectual 
could, he was convinced, be done for 
thatcountry, unless the measure which 
he conceived to be the only foundation 
on W'hich the peace of Ireland could 
rest, were adopted. He did not mean, 
however, to say, that Catliolic emanci¬ 
pation would remove all the evil.^ un¬ 
der which Ireland laboured, hut it 
would lay the only basis for real paci¬ 
fication and improvement. The,noble 
earl then took a view of the statu of 
the church in Ireland, and of the dis¬ 
proportion which existed between its 
revenues and the duties it had to per¬ 
form. He M’ished it to l)e clearly un¬ 
derstood, that nothing which lie said 
applied directly or indirectly to tli , 
(‘hurch of Great Britain, where the 
splendour of the hierarchy and esta¬ 
blishment \vas only consistent with 
the greatness of the country and the 
splendour of the monarchy. But in 
Ireland, where the proportion of Pro¬ 
testants was so small, that it amounted * 
to scarcely half a million out of seven 
millions, tlie hierarchy consisted of no 
less than four archbishops and eigbfeea 
bishops, who positively possessed more 
wealth than the Englisli clergy. His 
lordship recommended a reduction of 
this estaUishment, and a provision out 
of the funds for the education of the 
Catholic poor, and for the support of 
their clergy. He then alluded to the 
commission appointed at the sugges¬ 
tion of the other House, for inquiring 
into the state of education in Ireland. 
Much would depend on the manner in 
which that commission vi'ould be form¬ 
ed. The subject of education had 
been more or less attended to at va¬ 
rious times by the Irish government, 
but unfortunately, every system of 
education introduced into that coun¬ 
try bad proceeded on a false groUnd. 
In the year 1753, schools had been 
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’ «stablihlic(l for the Catliolics ; but the 
object beinf; to make proselytes to the 
Protestant religion, the Catholics had 
set the.ir faces against those institn- 
^tions, which had thus produced more 
harm than good, by creating a spirit 
Vfif opposition and of jealousy which it 
nad been impof^sible since to eradicate. 
7’herc was another kind of schools, the 
Diocesan Schools, establislied as early 
^ as t/ie reign of Henry VIII., Init they 
^were few in number, and also depri\od 
of. the power of being useful by the 
idea ijtill entertained by the C’atholics, 
that it was meant, directly or indirect¬ 
ly, to make ju'osoU'tes of their children. 
He was convince<l that no benelicial 
etfects would flow to any extent, from 
any system of education that vumld 
give cause to suspect that it might be 
intended as an instrument of ])rosclyt- 
jsni, and lie hoped and trusted that 
the commission would set out with the 
conviction that no system of education 
would prove effective, which did not 
steer clear of such a suspicion. His 
lordship then alluded to the circum- 
..s^ances which tlirew the peasantry of 
Ireland into a state of degradation; 
the too great subdivision of property ; 
the almost exclusi\'e use of potatoes, 
and the want of employment. He 
trusted that government would study 
to remove the latter evil, and so put a 
stop to the system too ])revalent in 
Ireland, of allowing public works to 
be turned into private jobs. His lord- 
ship concluded by movdng for a select 
cximniittee to inquire into the result 
of the measures lately adopted in re¬ 
spect to Ireland, and into such other 
measures as might appear conducive 
to its happiliess and welfare. 

Lord Liverpool, before entering in¬ 
to the reasons which made him consi¬ 
der such a committee as inexpedient, 
wished to premise some general obser¬ 
vations on the character of the Irish 
people. He had never visited Ireland, 
and was ^not, therefore, acquainted 


with her localities; but in bis private 
capacity, and his public situation, lie 
had come into contact Muth large 
masses of the Irish people. He bad 
seen the leading part which tliey took 
in all the branches of industry of this 
great metropolis, and in every town in 
the countr)^ He had constantly and 
minutely looked into their conduct as 
mechanics and labourers, and he was 
able to say, that, whatever it might be 
in their own country, out of it there 
M%as not any people in the world more 
industrious,, more honest, more kindly 
disposed, and more alive to a sense of 
obligation for kindness shown towards 
tliem. Whether he looked to the ar¬ 
my, to the nav)'^, or lo every branch of 
useful industry, be saw not a more va¬ 
luable race of men than the Irish up¬ 
on the face of the earth. With respect 
to the policy adopted in former times 
towards Ireland, he admitted it to 
have been a policy of tyranny and (qi- 
pression; and when tyranny and op¬ 
pression were not exercised, he also 
admitted that the selfish and narrow 
principles which then disgraced our 
own statute-books, were apiilied to 
Ireland with an additional degree of 
intensity. Of late, however, he con¬ 
ceived that an opposite error had been 
committed, of extending to Ireland 
the privileges and institutions of Bri¬ 
tain before she was ripe to receive 
them. He might appeal to the opi¬ 
nion of a noble baron who was no long¬ 
er in the habit of attending the ser¬ 
vice of that House, that there was 
no instance in the world of so many 
acts of beneficence for any country as 
for Ireland, during the late reign.” 
Their lordships were not aware of the 
situation in which Ireland stood with 
respect to England. No country had 
ever ddne, from the beginning of the 
world, so much for a limb of its em¬ 
pire, as this country had done and sa¬ 
crificed for Ireland. He sliould first 
look at the question of taxation. It 
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was well known that England, in con¬ 
sequence of the late contest, was taxed 
beyond the a\'erage of all Europe, nay, 
doubly taxed beyond any country in 
Europe. But whilst this was the case, 
Ireland had been so far relieved by 
England toking her debt upon her¬ 
self, that she was the least taxed 
of any country in Europe, ndth the 
exception of Su itzerland. It ought 
to be known that Great Britain was 
taxed five times as much as Ireland, 
and that Jreland was the only country 
in Europe which paid no /lirect taxes 
to the government. Excepting tithes, 
no direct impost n as paid by the peo¬ 
ple in Ireland. Unfortunately for 
them, as he thought, they had no pro¬ 
vision for the poor-—poor’s rates were 
unkno\^'n in Ireland. Ireland paid 
not one-fifth of the taxes which ^^'ere 
borne by Great Britain, not half the 
amount of taxes paid in the Nether¬ 
lands, and other countries; yet Ireland 
had the advantage of bringing her 
goods into the English market, on 
equal terms M’ith the people of this 
country. He thought it must be ad¬ 
mitted, that hut a small portion of the 
evils complained of in Ireland were 
feirly to l)e charged on the govern¬ 
ment. The govermneut and the le¬ 
gislature had not been unsuccessful iu 
their efforts to promote education in 
Ireland. Persons of all classes ad¬ 
mitted, as he was sure the iioldc mar¬ 
quis opposite would, that in this re- 
sptet much improvement had been 
made, which may still be going on. A 
society had been formed in 1817? for 
thepurposeof educating the Irish poor, 
without regarding tlie differences of 
religion. The society had, in the fol¬ 
lowing year, eight sclyools: iu 1819> 
1S3; in 1822, 241; and in the last 
year 1822. To shew the progressive 
increase of the applications for schools, 
he WCTild state what they had been in 
the last year. The applications re¬ 
ceived* in the first quarter were 63; 


in the second, 73; iu the third, 117 ; 
and in the fourth, 142, the total num¬ 
ber within the year being 3})5. Con¬ 
siderable distrust of the object bad 
been manifested at first, but tliis be¬ 
gan to sul)side, and the applications 
werejast year as numerous from Mun¬ 
ster as they bad previously been from 
Ulster. He described the care with 
which all religious distinctious were 
avoided in these scliools, and stated 
nearly half the masters of iliem to be 
Roman Catholics. The good effects x>f 
these measures could not be immediate¬ 
ly M'itnessed, as produced by the touch 
of a magic wand, but he had the satis¬ 
faction to know that the most encou¬ 
raging results were already reported. 
Tlie subdivision of lauds, and the mode 
of collecting the tithes, were no doubt 
evils, though it must be recollected 
that the latter would fall to be paid 
one way or other, under any system. 
His lordship lamcuted the absentee 
system, and the want of attention paid 
by the proprietors to national improve¬ 
ment. If t he evils complained of grew 
out of the tithe system, or out of the. 
wajit of education ainujig the loMcr 
classes, let specific measures he intro¬ 
duced to remedy the evil, but he ob¬ 
jected to a general motion like that 
now before the House, Jreland M’as 
fre«pieiitly compared with Scotland, 
but Iruhmd was dilforent^ from any 
other country that ever existed. In 
Ireland was seen a Protestant govern¬ 
ment, with part of the population Pro¬ 
testant, and part CatlioliQs. The great 
mass of the property, landed and com- 
inercial, was Protestatit; the great 
mass of the population cerjt;aiiily .Ca¬ 
tholic. Now if the religious disabili¬ 
ties which some described to be the 
cause of all the evils which afflicted 
Ireland were removed, as they con¬ 
sisted only iu exclusion from certain 
offices, the number rff individuals to 
whom such a measure would bring 
relief must be very small indeed. 
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1’he Marquis of Lausdowue refused 
to give credit to this government f(»r 
its boasted generosity towards Ire¬ 
land. ’He must remind the noble earl 
'of some of the circuinstancos connected 
witli this display of generosit_v. He 
Vould show that that generosity might 
be’, fairly named expediency—cx[»e- 
dientry founded on an enlarged view (»f 
the •situation of both countries. If 
Ireland produced much corn and F.ng- 
^iid but little, was it a favour to allow 
her corn to be consumed in England 
on condition that she took our manu¬ 
factures for the consumption of Ire¬ 
land ? When they were told of the 
difference between taxati«)u in Eng¬ 
land and taxation in Ireland, the rea¬ 
son was ob\ ions ; it was because the 
fonner was the richest, the latter tlie 
poorest country in Europe. From va- 
tions circumstances, he was sorry to 
flUy that Ireland had not through 
many years bn joyed the advantages 
intended for her in the full and fair 
administration of justice. He, how¬ 
ever, acknowledged that the greatest 
ISfforts had been made by his Majesty’s 
government, and especially by that 
part of it which was more immediate¬ 
ly connected with Ireland, to accom¬ 
plish that most desirable object. He 
eulogised the eftbrts of Chief-Justice 
Bushc and other distinguished cha¬ 
racters to effect this, but lamented the 
mischiefs which had arisen from the 
unfortunate selection of inferior agents. 
He imputed no indisposition to the 
government to appoint proper per¬ 
sons, but admitted the difficulty of 
making a* right choice. The persons 
who' had bee* selected to be the agents 
of .the ]>olice had been proved guilty 
of creating those very disturbances 
which it was their duty to put down. 
The noble marquis quoted various in¬ 
stances to prove, that even where the 
preatest care had been taken to insure 
justice to the Catholic, he himself could 
hot be persuaded that he would really 


enjoy it. He wished for that course to 
be taken which would tend to annihi- 
litlk the distinction which at present 
unhappily prevailed ; and as the noble 
lord opjiosite ha<l lately exerted him¬ 
self to insure harmony among Irish¬ 
men after death, he wished to see as 
much done to pretmote harmony among 
Irishmen while they were yet alive. 
Ministers ought to be especially care¬ 
ful that no religious differences should 
be encouraged in the schools now es¬ 
tablishing, or to be established under 
their auspices. 

Lord Limerick admitted Ireland to 
have been cruelly oppressed from the 
time of Henry H. to that of Geo. III. 
Since the accession of the last-named 
monarch, a scries of beiietits had been 
conferred on Ireland, and though evils 
might remain to he remedied, he saw 
no occasion for the general inquiry now 
called for.—Lord Roden considered 
tliat Ireland was the dupe of design¬ 
ing demagogues. He drew a favour¬ 
able ])icture of the exertions made 
to instruct the Irish. The Sunday 
School Society had now established 
16’10 schools, in which there were 
12,.’173 gratuitous teachers, who had 
weekly to perform the pleasing task 
of teaching 157,184 children. But it 
was not the Sunday School Society 
alone which thus exerted itself in 
the cause of education. The London 
Hibernian Society instructed 90,000 
children daily, of whom 65,000 were 
Roman Catholics; the Kildare-street 
Society educated 70,000 children, of 
whom 45,000 were Roman Catholics ; 
the Chapel-street Society educated 
19 , 216 , of whom 9246 were Roman 
Catholics. The Anabaptists Society 
educated 9006 children, of whom 
7500 vere Roman Catholics. The 
Irish Society educated 39 OO children, 
of whom 3000 were Roman Catholics. 
The sura total was, these schools edu¬ 
cated 349,306 Irish children, of vhich 
number 164,746were I^man Catholics. 
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The iTiotioTi was 8Upj)ortpd by the 
Marquis of Devonshii*e, Lord Clifdeii, 
and the Earl of Cartiarvou. It was^- 
gatived, however, by 57 to 17- 

A more important practical result 
attended the motion, which, after re¬ 
peated notice. Lord Altliorp, on the 
llth May, brought forward in the 
House of Commons. His lordship 
observed, that the ditKculties in tJie 
situation of Ireland were the result of 
a long course of events. Ever since we 
had obtained a footing in that coun< 
try, we had treated it, he'was sorry to 
say, like a conquered country. That 
great evil bad been aggravated by the 
difference of religion bctweeJi the con¬ 
querors and the conquered. Tlie con¬ 
sequence of such a state of things was, 
distrust, violent party spirit, and a ge¬ 
neral hatred of the laws which were 
tainted by the vice of pai'tiality in their 
administration. Thus were produced 
the difficulties which presented them¬ 
selves, in an almost insurmountable 
form, in the situation of Ireland. Nor 
were those the less formidable, in as 
much as they were evils which requir¬ 
ed to be approjiched with care; lor it 
was obviously impossible to suppose 
that the grovi th of centuries could be 
removed by any sudden, violent, or un¬ 
digested process —Taking thesepoints 
into consideration, he had come to the 
conclusion, that a general inquiry into 
the subject was the mode best calcu¬ 
lated for attaining eventual good. If 
the general nature of the inquiry were 
objected to, no mode would remain but 
to pursue the same cud by the appoint¬ 
ment of separate committees. This 
he did not think advisable, inasmuch 
as the single report of a committee of 
that House, appointed for that pur- 
po^, would carry infinitel]^ more 
weight with it than if divided into Se¬ 
vern reports upon distinct topics, as 
would tw be the case. He was per¬ 
suaded that a report of that House, 
showing the trpe interests of the peo¬ 


ple of Ireland, and, if necessary, sham¬ 
ing tlie two parties into a more con¬ 
ciliatory course, would carry great 
weight with it. The same objection 
which lie had stated to separate com¬ 
mittees would apply to the fashionable 
raodd of dealing with these questions^ 
viz. by a commission. It was true, that 
a commission could move its investi¬ 
gation to the spot, but they could not 
properly report any remedy not with¬ 
in the scope of legislative interferciicq., 
ami what weight would any recofti- 
mendation oftheirsliave, compared with 
the suggestions of a coimnittecof that 
House ? A notice had been given of a 
partial inquiry, with a view, be believ¬ 
ed, to the renijwal of tht“ insurrection 
act. But if Ireland Mere in a state 
toreipiire the application of the insur¬ 
rection act, no man could say that it 
M'as not ill the greatest danger, die 
deed, a view of such a state as Ireland 
was in, M'as enough to make any one 
bid farewell to the prosperity of Eng¬ 
land, and the independence of tlic 
country. It M'as impossible to look at 
it without shuddering; and he wourld 
not believe, that gentlemen in that 
House M'ould not come forward in sucli 
a case of emergency ami interest, on 
account of the labour it would entail 
upon them. For what did they sit 
there—for what did they offer their 
services to their constituents, if they 
could not find time for the important 
business of the state ? The noble lord 
then M'ent over some of the measures 
which it appeared to him' probable that 
the committee would recommend. He 
particularly urged Catholic emanci¬ 
pation, and called upon tl^ Right Hon. 
Secretary to employ his great talents, 
and high situation, in giving an ef¬ 
fective support to this grand measure 
of national policy. 

Mr Goulburn, Secretary for Ireland, 
met the motion of Lord Althorj^ by 
declaring, that he was opposed to no 
inquiry into the state of Irdapd which 
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could be advantageously * conducted, traces of past misgovernment still rc- 
and brought to a useful result. He maincd. They could only be effaced 
considered the motion of the noble lord by a long course of good government, 
embraepd too many objects;—the for- and this could never be accomplished 
^er state of parties, the old and pro- by the interference of Orangemen or 
’ sent system of tithes, the situation of Ribbonmen. He noticed the oppres- 
S^ndlord and tenant, and, as if JLbese sive laws to which Ireland had been 
we;renotenough, the concessions claim- subjected. Some of which, and among 
ed by the Roman Catholics, to which them one which made it death to mai- 
allthc evilswhich afflicted Ireland were ry a Roman Catholic and a Protestant, 

V attributed. This last question, he was remained at present unrepcaled, but 
Surprised to find the noble lord would by implication and usage. To effect a 
rhfer to a select committee. If that general improvement m thf state of 
were.the fittest course to pursue, why Ireland, it lyas desirable by cnlighten- 
had it been discussed in the House ing the people to diminish the influence 
year after j'^ear ? He proposed, there- of their priests.—Mr North, on the 
fore, to postpone the consideration of contrary, conceived the evils of Ireland 
some of these matters till after that of to arise from rootcd*and iiievitablecir- 
which he himself had given notice, and cuinsiaiices. When the arts of civi- 
of which the object was to inquire into lization had not been tried to make 
the disturbed state of Cork, Limerick, peace and industry go hand in hand 
jripperary, Clai’e, and other coun- and assist each other, it was natural 
ties. He finally moved an amendment, that a people so energetic, with whom 
which would substitute for the inquiry employment was a want, a natural ap- 
which the noble lord had proposed, one petite equally powerful with the desire 
which he thought would secure every of food, should become restless and 
benefit that could be hoped from car- turbulent. But there w^as another 
.wing the motion. He moved to omit cause which should not be overlooked; 
ml the words of the original motion, which was the powerful influence of 
after the word “ examine," for the habit. The habit of resistance to the 
purpose of adding those words, “ into government was one which was trans- 
the nature and extent of the disturb- mitted from generation to generation; 
ances in certain districts not subject- it was an example which they inherit¬ 
ed to the operation of the Insurrection ed from their fathers. The first cause 
Act." . of this disordered state of Ireland, was 

Lord Milton conceived it much more its imperfect conquest. From the time 
eligible to institute a general inquiry, of Henry 11. to the reign of Elizabeth, 
than that partial one which the last there was a continual struggle. The 
speaker had .recommended. No pro- country was repeatedly overrun, hut 
per mode of governing had yet been never subdued; and the conquest which 
adopted in Ireland. It had been the was begun by Strongbow, was left un- 
polic^f^ the English ministers to go- finished by Essex. To remedy the in- 
vern 4-5th?of the people of Ireland by sufficiency of employment, he recoin* 
means of the remaining fifth. The arts mended colooization on a large scale, 
of corruption were not unknown there. There would be found in every country 
and he who could not get forward in certain natural depositories of power 
England commonly received prefer- and influence among the people, who 
ment in Ireland. This was the way in ought to be gained over to the support 
^ which Ireland had been governed. He of the government. One of the most 
’.•did not say that it was so now, but the powerful of these in Ireland were the 
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Catholic priestliooJ, who ought by all 
means to be enlisted in the cause of im¬ 
proving the condition of the people, by 
raising them and ])lacing them in a 
situation of conij)etence and rcsj>ect- 
ability. There had also grown up 
within a few years ])ast a considerable 
body among the laity, whose talents, 
station, and character liad acquired for 
them a powerful influence over their 
fellow Catholics; but the influence of 
these had been much checlvcd by the 
system of doubt and distrust which 
had grown up out of that party spirit, 
that like a moral malaria spread its 
baleful influence over the whole coun¬ 
try. No man more ardently desired 
than he did the extim^tion (»f all 
party-spirit in Ireland ; bnt he must 
say that the course recommended by 
gebtlemcn on the other side of tlie 
House for arriving at that object ap¬ 
peared to him the most mischievously 
calculated for inflaming and perpetua¬ 
ting it. The most likely method, as it 
appeared to him, of neutralizing the 
spirit of party, was a steady and deter¬ 
mined perseverance in that system of 
impartiality and disregard of person¬ 
al considerations and opinions which 
characterised the present government 
of Ireland, and led him to regard it 
as the best calculated for promoting 
the interests of the country that it had 
as yet enjoyed. He thought the noble 
lord would be greatly deceived, if be 
anticipateil any practicid result from 
the success of his motion. The extent, 
variety, and nature of the subjects 
which M'ould present themselves for 
inquiry, would serve only to distract 
and perplex the committee. The 
description of persons they would 
have to examine as witnesses, the na¬ 
ture of the evidence that would be 
placed before them embracing * every 
opposite extreme of opinion, would 
furnish them with nothing but what 
they h|d already heard and read in 
speeches and pamphlets, until they 


had been surfeited with its repetition. 
If any modification or change were to 
be made in the institutions of that 
country, he trusted that it would come 
from the country gentlemen of Ire-* 
laud themselves, and he strongly depre-, 
cated any attempt at such change froiy' 
any other quarter. Let the gentle¬ 
men of Ireland set tlierasolvcs in ear¬ 
nest to this work, and let them Vgin 
the reform of the abuses of tlieir coun¬ 
try’s institutions by reforming them^ ' 
selves.—Let them rcfiwni their coun¬ 
try on the ruins of factions.—If they 
did that—if tliey ro(ited out their own 
jwejndices, the English people would 
forego theirs ; and he saw every pro¬ 
spect that Ireland would at length at¬ 
tain tliatpitch offortiine and prosperity 
w hich it was the wdsh of every gentle- 
m an of that conn try tli at it sh ou Id attai n. 

Sir F. Burdett considered the 
sj)ecch of the lion, and learned gcntlo- 
maii a most able and eloquent jiicture 
of the state of Ireland, but the hou. 
gentleman would allow him to say, 
it was not less inconsistent than elo¬ 
quent. It was a speech no one couLsk* 
answer, because it was a complete 
answer to itself. Describing as he 
did the calamities of Ireland, the lion, 
and learned gentleman had terminated 
his harangue by saying he would not 
support the motiou for inquiry. The 
situation of the jieojilc of Ireland wa.s 
said to be such, that tli<;y bad nothing 
to fear or liope, yet they were to have 
no redress, because the evil was above 
control. A ])anegyric w*as then be¬ 
stowed on the pcojiie, who.se privations 
had stimulated them to ejiertions. 
People who thus conducted theq[»,§clves 
were surely entitled to inquiry with a. 
view of redressing their grievances. 
It w;is surely pro|ier that Parliament 
should know what could be done for 
Ireland ; and if this w^as not the uro- 
per time for impiiry, he did not know 
when that time could arrive. Tfiis ^ 
appeared to him also the .time for*' 
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‘ affording redress to the Catholics, a 
•inestiou of high importance, and which 
must be settled at last. 

As Sir Francis taunted Ministers 
.'Upon tlie silence observed by them 
\ relative to this great questiem, Mr 
-'^Vcl observed, that had not* the 
Iimi. haroind, whom he always heard 
with pleasure, been so frequently ah- 
sent.froni the.House, he might have 
heard the subject discussed over and 
\iyer again, and the opinions <»f his 
Majesty’s ministersgiven u])on it vsque 
ad nfiu.si'am. Mr Peel then vindicatc'd 
the sjK'cch of Mr North, and contend¬ 
ed that the question was merely 
whether the inquiry should embrace a 
large field, or should confine itself to a 
specific object and remedy. The field 
could not be said to be very narrow, 
when it was to extend to all Munster, 
«uid some of the counties beyond it. 

. Mr Canning now rose, chiefly to 
meet the reproachful appeal made by 
I.(wd Milton, respecting the course 
held by him upon the C'atholic ques- 
* tion. He had always proclaimed in 
tjie most unreserved manner his .senti¬ 
ments upon that subject, but had never 
made concurrence in it the sine qua 
non of his joining with any ministry. 
Ever since the question existed, the 
inember.s of administration had been 
divided upon it. I Itelieve with the 
noble lord, (I wish as much as he can 
for its support,) that it will ultimately 
make its way, notw ithstanding all the 
opposition it meets with; but I am 
l)ound to say, that there is a strong 
feeling against it in this country ; and 
1 am jtersuaded that it never can be 
carriei^^ c«nsistent with the peace of 
the country vintil more favourable 
opinions exist than do at present. 1 
believe that argument, and reasoning, 
and feeling, and a better undcr.stand- 
ing^of the ((ucstion, will prevail in 
thrhwing down the obstacles whi(’h 
now obtrude themselves; but f do be- 
•^'Jicve that,there is that disposition to 


carry which w ill in the end succeed. 
I agree with him to this extent of the 
question, that it will always mix it¬ 
self up with other questions concern¬ 
ing the grievances of Ireland, and that 
these will not be wholly relieved until 
this great end be consummated; but 
I differ from him, if he supposes that 
it w'ould he furthered by the union of 
government upon it. It must make 
its way by reason, by argument, Jind 
feeling; and I am ])crsuadcd that if 
any other course he adopted) it will be 
fatal to the •cause. 

Mr Tierney,how'ever, insisted, that 
if the Kight Hon. Secretary had made 
the measure a condition of his coming 
into the ministry, if would have been 
carried. It was not throngli any 
j)ersonal affection entertained toward.s 
him that he had come there ; and he 
firmly believed, that in the eyes of 
one ineinher of the cabinet, there was 
little to chuse between him and the 
Pope. 

Mr Goulhurn’s amendment was 
carried against tlie original motion by 
a majority of d-S, (iSd to 136). 

'I'his proceeding, as had been fore- 
.scen, w'as quickly followed by a bill for 
continuance of the Insurrection Act, 
the second reading of which took j)lacc 
on the 14th June. The passing was 
felt by all parties as a matter of course; 
yet it failed not to give rise to consider¬ 
able w'armth of debate. 

Mr Robertson took a review of the 
sufferings to wbieli Ireland had been 
subjected, and quoted the remark made 
by Lord Clare, at the time of the 
Union—that 11,700,000 acres of Irish 
land had been confiscated, while the 
surface of the country presented but 
11,045,000, s» that a great portion of 
it must have been confiscated more 
than (fhee. He shewed that the dif¬ 
ferences which existed were not mere¬ 
ly between l^rotestants and Catholics, 
but between English and Irisji; and 
consitl(Tcd the system heretofore acted 
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upon to be one which uas well calcula¬ 
te to shake the empire to its very 
foundation.—>He strongly insisted on 
the importance of obtaining more ac¬ 
curate intelligence on the state of Ire¬ 
land than the House at present posses¬ 
sed. It was only by granting a ])errect 
equality ofpolitical rights that thetur- 
bulent spirit which now prevailed in 
Ireland could be extinguished. The 
measure which had been jn’oposed ft)r 
Catholic emancipation would not alone 
bring peace to Ireland. The smaller 
the difference which remained between 
the parties, while any distinction (con¬ 
tinued, would be a source of eternal 
bate. Those were, in his opinion, 
wrong who had given up one iota to 
Ireland, without being pre})ared to go 
on and yield every thing. He moved 
therefore the usual extinguishing pro¬ 
cess of a delay of the reading till this 
day six months. 

Mr .lohn Smith and Lord John 
Russell seconded the motion, lamont- 
.ing the oppressive operation of this 
act, and the hardship to which many 
innocent persons were subjected by it. 

Mr Abercromby said, that wdien he 
looked to the report U[)on the necessity 
of this most odious and oppressive law, 
he indeed saw the most strongly ex¬ 
pressed ^opinion of its necessity from 
persons for whom he had the highest 
respect as magistrates. But when he 
was called upon to suspend the liberties 
of so large a body of people, and saw 
the reasons upon whjeh those opinions 
werefounded, and that they contradict¬ 
ed the inference, he felt it his duty to 
pause before he voted for its adoption. 
What was the result of their evidence 
aa to the eventual effect of the law 
yhey stated that it left Jhe people witli 
the same if not a greater disposition 
to disturbance. In fa('t, it only went 
to suppress the evil by force for the 
moment, and left its <*auses unnoticed 
(u* aggravated—Many ]»crsons were 
committed by magistrates, and often 


set at liberty after six weeks imprison¬ 
ment, without any charge being pur¬ 
sued against them. The consequence 
was, that these people all becanie dis¬ 
affected to the government, and then, 
this act was again called for, because 
they, did not love and venerate thy 
laws. In the cjunty of Cork th(;.rc 
were above 400 committals under the 
act, and only 74 woi;;e afterwards 
brought to trial. By the evidence of 
Mr Sergeant Lloyd, it appeared that, 
the greater number of these peopJe 
were poojdc bearing good characters 
ill their own iieiglibourbuod, and be¬ 
ing entirely ignorant upon the nature 
of tlie law which they had broken. 

Even from the opposition side, how¬ 
ever, Colonel Davies observed, that he 
now saw an iiupiiry going on, which 
he was couiideiit would lead to the 
most beneficial results,and couldthcre- 
fore place tliatconfidcnce in the govenir 
ment which he could not repose in them 
formerly. Undcrprescntcircumstances 
he thought the peace of Ireland could 
not lie preserved without the Insurrec¬ 
tion Act. At the same time he feli 
that the system hitherto acted upon 
with respect to Ireland, was bad—was 
most jiernicious—and ought to be 
changed. 

Mr Spring Rice had last year stated 
himself ready to continue this extra-¬ 
ordinary power, if an inquiry into the 
general state of Ireland should be al¬ 
lowed. This was now the case—such 
an iiKiuiry M-^as now going on—^and he 
therefore felt himself hound to redeem 
his ])le(lge. The inemWs of the go¬ 
vernment, so far from throwing impe¬ 
diments ill the way of their inquiry, 
had thrown open every dveiiue* for a 
full and fair investigation. He expect¬ 
ed the greatest advantage to Ireland 
from the labours of the Committee, hut 
most of all from the evidence which 
would be produced relative to M^hc 
Catholic question. That cvidcnceTic 
was sure would more contribute to ad* 
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Viliicc the question in the public niiml 
than all the arguments and clcclaina- 
tions which ha<l been heard in that 
House.. 

Mr Goulbuni and Mr Peel admit¬ 
ted the irregular and uneoiistitutional 
J^haracter of the act, and deeitiy la- 
TfKintcd the necessity of proposing it. 
This iiece.ssity, however,was conceived 
to inijjerious. They were told, Mr 
, Goulbuni said, that the presence of a 
resident gentry was necessary to tran- 
(piillize Ireland. lie then read a part 
of the evidence given before the com¬ 
mittee, from which it appeared that 
in some parts of I'ipperary the gentry 
were obliged to remain in doors after 
dark, to have all the doors and win¬ 
dows barricadoed. Many of the rooms 
were kept dark during the day, the 
barricadoes necessary for the windows 
, bojng too heavy to lx* removed, Some- 
.tinies the family had but one sitting 
room, and even of that all the windows 
WTre not open. To a ({uestion put, ,as 
to w hether the window\s w^ere barri- 
t;adoed in another part of Tipperary, 
(Jlhe answer given was, “ Not now. 
riiey w ere when I first w ent there, 
hut the Insurrection Act is now' in 
force, and they' are no longer clo¬ 
sed.” What, added Mr Peel, was the 
state of the gentleman of property to 
•that of the jioor and industrious ]»ea- 
saut who was well disposed_The gen¬ 

tleman had his house secure, wdiilc the 
peasant, wdio lived in a thatched cabin, 
never went to bed without the fear of 
having it burnt over his head unless he 
joined the criminal perpetrators of 
murder. From Mr Bennet’s evidence 
it - luffiettfcd. that many poor people 
^ w ere compelled to join the disturlicrs 
by the fear of these nightly burnings. 
When he heard so much of horror ex¬ 
pressed at the Insurrection Act, and 
pijty for those who were the victims of 
it, he could not help claiming a little 
of that pity' for the poor unfortunate 
man wh.o was in the situation he had 
dc5r*ibcd. Jii tlic two years jnevious 


to the application of the Insurrection 
Act, fourteen murders were commit¬ 
ted in one barony, the perpetrators of 
which were never brought to justice. 
The Insurrection Act was a bad thing, 
but murder and burnings were w'orsc. 

Mr Deiiinan spoke against, and Mr 
Fitzgerald for the bill, whicli was car¬ 
ried by the large majority of 112 to 

The .state of the Irish Church esta¬ 
blishment W'as one wdiich natundly af- 
for<lcd cfuisidcrable groun4 for ani¬ 
madversion, On the 6th May, Mr 
Hiirne brought forward a motion for a 
full inquiry into its income, the num¬ 
ber of ])crsons employed, and the man¬ 
ner ill which the duties were jierform- 
ed. Hcw'as satisfied that that establish¬ 
ment had long exercised a more fatal 
and extensive inHucnce on the condi¬ 
tion of that country than most persons 
were aware of. No country on earth 
w as in so lamentable a condition as 
Ireland. The root of the evil, he be¬ 
lieved, consisted alone in the intoler¬ 
ance which prev ailed in religious mat¬ 
ters, in the church establishment, in 
the amount of its revenues, and the 
manner in which they were collected. 
I'lic honourable member having di¬ 
lated on the numerous evils w'hiclii 
s]uiing out of the present system, put 
it to the House why, iu these times, 
when we w'ore returning to sound prin¬ 
ciples in commerce, we should not 
also return to sound principles of le¬ 
gislation, give to Ireland tranquillity 
and security, and allow her to share 
in those commercial advantages whicli 
w'c were did'using through all (juarters 
of the globe. The increase which had 
taken place in the population of Ire¬ 
land, and which had been as four Ca¬ 
tholics to one Protestant, was a proof 
that to pursue the present system was 
a W'ar against nature. The Protestant 
establishment, protected as it was by 
all the advantages of wealth and pow'er, 
appealed by the last returns*to con¬ 
sist uf J'JS;) benefice* The numbers, 
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uppeared to be four arcbbisliops, and 
18 bishops, S3 deans, 108 dignitaries, 
178 prebends, 52 vicars clioral, ]07 
rural deans, 512 minor canons, &c. 

> Here vras a staff for so stnall an army. 
The population of Ireland consisted of 
seven millions, one million of whom 
was Protestant, half that number be¬ 
ing dissenters, and the other six mil¬ 
lions Catholic. In many cases there 
was not a single Protestant family in a 
benefice. According to the best calcu¬ 
lation wIkcIi could lie made, the value 
of church property in Ircluml, was es¬ 
timated at 3,200,000/. lie now beg¬ 
ged to direct the attention of the House 
to the situation of the Catholic church. 
There were 20'Catholic bishops iu Ire¬ 
land M'ho nere resident, performed 
their duties punctually, and receh ed 
severally an income of, he believed, 
from between 300/. and 700 /. The 
number of Catholicpricsts was upwards 
of 2500. When it was seen that there 
were no less than 1500 Protestant 
clergymen to attend to 500,000 Pro¬ 
testants, the number of Catholic clergy¬ 
men could not be considci*ed too hu'ge, 
when it was recollected that they had 
to administer religious instruction to 
a population of (5,000,000. He would 
here proceed to another pai’t of the 
subject. Much had been said in that 
House respecting the manner in which 
the numerous and well-paid Protestant 
clergymen in Ireland jierformed their 
duties. The result of all the iinpiirics 
which he had made, was a conviction 
that they were very deficient in the 
performance of their duties. Accord¬ 
ing to a return on the table of the 
House, it apj)earcd that the number 
of parishes in Ireland having benefices 
was 2224. Of these 1391 were in the 
gift of the bishops. In the gift of the 
crown, the numlnir was 2.93; making 
the total numlicr of benefices in the 
gift of the crown and the bishops, 16'81-. 
In lay h§nds there were 3(57 benefices; 
and the universities possessed 21. 


There were also 95 inappropriate and 
vacant, and without churches or in¬ 
cumbents. The return did not state 
how the remaining benefices; 77 in 
number. More disposed of. In 1818, , 
the total nunihcr of incumheiits rvas 
1289. Out of this miinhcr, 758 werit' 
resident, and 531 were noii-rcsidcirt. 
The non-residents, therefore, formed a 
(onsideralile jiortioii of the whole uam- ^ 
her of incumhents. The honourable 
member severely censured the coiy 
duct of the Irish government respect¬ 
ing the valuation of the first fruits, 

]jy which the poori'r clergy h.ad been 
deprived of their pittance. He con¬ 
tended that the property of the church 
M’iis not sacred aiid irrecoverable, and 
he concluded u ith moving the follow¬ 
ing resolution—“ Resolved, That it 
is expedient to iinjuire Mhether tlie 
present church establishiiient of Ice¬ 
land be not more than commensurate 
to the services to be performed, both 
as regards the numher of persons cm- 
ploj'^ed, and the incomes they receive." 

Mr Stanley in a maiden speech op¬ 
posed the motion. It was but totT* 
well known that within the last few 
years attcin]>ts had been made by the 
press, and tlirough the more danger¬ 
ous clianncls of private insinuation, to 
cast odium on the established church, 
by maliciously aspersiug the character 
of its clergy. He would assert that 
had one half the zeal ndneh had been 
exerted aginst the church, been used 
to bring forth the high character, the 
many virtues, and amiable qualities, 
the unostentatious discharge of their 
sacred duties of the great body of its 
members, that church woul<[»''ow €tahd 
above the reach of all that malice an^ 
calumny could invent. He then con¬ 
tended, that the greatest exaggerations 
had been put forth of the revenues of 
the Irish church. The income lof 
eleven of the Irish bishops was unuQF 
5000/. a-year ; and of four others only 
6000 /. The average of livings was 
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only 2501. a-ycar- Mr ‘Hume had 
stated as pluralities, parishes that liad 
been united ; as absentees, clerf^ymcn 
who held these and did not live in 
-both. The income of tlw Catholic 
bishops had also been nuicli under- 
. rated, .since even their priests posscss- 
.'500/., and even 800/. a-year. 
Ireland laboured under four principal 
wants—thoM ant of a resitlent gentry, 
the ttant of capital, the want ofeniploy- 
>nient, and of adequate education— 
nyt one of uhic.h could be relieved by 
the pro])oscd inquiry. lie admitted 
that Ireland had sulfered from that 
species of corruj>tlon in her institu¬ 
tions which was in a degree more or 
less iuse])arable from liiuiian frailty ; 
and he knew that the prelates of the es¬ 
tablished <'hurch Arore anxious to have 
a fair and full inquiry made into the 
nature of tlnur system ; but liowcver 
lleslrable it might be to have a com- 
luission bn* such a j)urpose, he could 
iiev<'r give his sup])ort to that species 
of inquiry which prejudged institutions 
before tlu*y were investigated, and 
* which at once stamped with injustice 
:tu estiiblishnu'nl, on the faith of c.\- 
aggerated and unfounded mis-state¬ 
ments, before a syllable of evidence 
M'as ortcred to substantiate such se¬ 
vere allegations. 

Mr Dawson spoke in the highest 
terms of tin* Irish Protestant clergy, 
and said, ' wherever the Protestant 
church was most strongly established 
in Ireland, tlu're the greatest prosper¬ 
ity, and quiet, and good order prevail¬ 
ed.—Mr D. Browne said, that as long 
as the revenues of the established 
ehurcli ih Ireland were to be continued 
in tbflf^pweent integrity, be Jiad no 
hopes of the jveacc and prosperity of 
Ireland.—Mr Robertson thoughttbere 
were but two modes by M'bic.li it was 
possible to restore jveace and tranquil¬ 
lity, to Ireland ; and of either of tliem 
tW ’oasis must be, the union of Ro- 
^nmn Catli(»lit;s and Protestants tlumi- 
selves. • One of these modes would be. 


to iidmit the Roman Catholn; clergy to 
a participation of titlms. I'he other 
might be found in the union of the 
l^rotcstant and the Roman Catholic 
churches of the kingdom. There was 
no essential difference of'ftiitli. 

Mr Hume replied, and the House 
then divided up<jn the inotivtn, when 
there appeared—for Mr Hume’s pro¬ 
position, 79; against it, 152 —Majo¬ 
rity against the motion, 

Mr Plnnkett and Mr Foster spoke 
against the motion, while Sir F. feur- 
dett strenuously supported il. 

Although this debate did not issue 
in any detinite measure, it drew forth 
in the House of Peers some pretty 
w'arm strictures. • 

The Bishop of Limerick warmly 
vindicated the Irish church from the 
unjust charges brought against it in 
petitions forwarded to botli Houses, 
wliieh he considered as an abuse of the 
right of petition, committed, however, 
not by tliose whopresented, butby those 
wlu) sent them. He showed by a re¬ 
ference to the charge of the Archbishop 
of Cashel, and by several other docu¬ 
ments, iliat instead of non-residcuce 
being common in Ireland, the nuinb(ir 
of rosidentclergymen was comparative¬ 
ly far greater than in England, and 
(Comprised nearly the totality of the 
Irish Clergy. He next adverted to 
those unjust and unconstitutional prin¬ 
ciples, that led men to attack the pro¬ 
perty of the church ; and maintain¬ 
ed that if it was once violated, there 
would Ik; no security for any other 
species of property. The statements 
made as to the value of bishoprics in 
Ireland, were also untrue. He could 
assure the House that there w^as not a 
bishopric in Munster that netted so 
much as 500o/. a-ycar. The hisbop 
of Ossory did not for the last clevTU 
years deriv^e from his see more than 
.‘J5()0/. a-year. It had been recom¬ 
mended to mak(‘ the bishop’s lands in 
Ireland available lo the expelises of 
the church ; but if siiA’b a thing were 
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done, it would not only be a robbery 
upon the property of the cburcli, but 
upon the property of most of the land¬ 
ed proprietors in Ireland. In France 
the Revolutionists Ijcgan with an at¬ 
tack on church property, and that was 
soon followed by the confiscation of lay 
property, and the destruction of the 
right of primogejiiturc. Therefore, 
what had been done in France ought to 
operate as a warning to the church re¬ 
formers of this country. Statements 
had goiy? forth representing some 
single clergymen as possessing five or 
six livings, but the fact was, that the 
incomes of such livings taken togetlier, 
did not amount to more than two or 
three hundred ptfUnds a-year. In Ire¬ 
land no persons could be admitted as 
clergymen without a most expensive 
education; they were first obliged to 
pass a long time at school, and then to 
pass four and a half years in the Uni¬ 
versity of Dublin, a seminary of exten¬ 
sive learning, which had produced men 
of the first character in science and 
literature. 

Lord King made a very sharp re¬ 
ply, declaring, that up to the present 
time he had considered the ecclesiasti¬ 
cal establishment of Ireland more of a 
trade than a church : this was the 
opinion of Mr Burke, wholiad applied 
to it these words— No7t cut mogwrt Kc- 
clesiaf sed viagnum lafrociniian. What 
was now wanted, was to make the 
church of Ireland conformable to the 
wants of the people. He should quote 
another opinion respecting this body. 
Dr Paley had called the church of Ire¬ 
land a proud, haughty, domineering 
aristocracy of ecclesiastical wealth. 
The whole was a grinding system of 
oppression, particuiarly«in the south of 
Ireland, where the tithe on potatoes 
was a despotism of modern date. It 
was a gidndingchurch, a useless church, 
abounding with excessive wealth, and 
was the perpetual cause of disturbance 
and outrage. 

Lord Liverpc^l at this late hour of 


the night would only observe, that 
the church establishment was sanction¬ 
ed by the treaty of Union. No vote 
t(M)k place. 

Considerable inquiry was made this' 
year relative to the operation of the 
act passed last session, for facilitating 
the commutation of tithes. 

Mr Coulburn stated, that i( liad 
been carried into effect in a consider¬ 
able proportion of cases. Out of 579 
to rvboin the jwoposal bad been made,' 
240 bad gone into it, and the rest Imd 
merely postponed its consideration. 
The result bad proved .also, what be 
bad always contended, that the Irish 
church revenue was by no means of that 
exorbitant amount which bad often 
been represented. In Cashel, one <»f 
the richest parts of Ireland, the com¬ 
positions had run from Is. 2d. to 
2s. 8d. per acre, and the average bad 
not exceeded 2s. id. In tliat of Clon- 
fort, the average had been only fid. per 
English acre. The great impediment 
arose from the tenants of grass lands, 
who, by the present state of the laws,' 
are exempted from tithe, and wl|i> 
therefore very naturally objected topay- 
ing a composition, instead of paying 
nothing. It was also an obstacle, that 
the clergy, though the present com¬ 
position might be good, foresaw that 
at the end of three years, a consider^ 
able reduction must take place. Mr 
Goulburn now jwoposed some amend¬ 
ments, with a view to overcome these 
obstacles. No particular objections 
were made to them. 

Mr Graham, liowever, declared, that 
he had never met with any person in 
Ireland who could understand the hill, 
and that every attempt w'lnclDfic had 
seen made to act upon its provisions, 
had speedily failed. Mr Hume also 
declared, that nothing could present 
a remedy to the evil, except the entire 
breaking up of the Irish church esta¬ 
blishment. 

In the House of Peers, the Mar-*, 
quisof Lansdownc took occasion Wex- 
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press his dissatisfiwition with the results 
of the late act. He had stated to their 
lordships on a former occasion, that 
in presenting a prhna facie appearance 
- of inequality in the measure, they 
would prevent many from ado})ting it, 
and this turned out to be fact. Their 
lordships would recollect that under 
thcrbill of last session a power was 
given to increase the provision of the 
cler^^y to an amount beyond that of the 
• last seven year.s. Now, he had not 
c(Mitencled that the clergy ought not 
to have been entitled to receive more 
than they had received within tliat 
time, but he <lid contend that there 
might be peculiar cases in which they 
ought to receive less. He had always 
maintained that it was desirable there 
should bo a perfect equality on both 
sides as to the operation of the act. 
It was for this reason that he wished 
to lalie aw.'iy from the opponents of 
the measure, the plausible pretence of 
saying to the peasantry of Ireland— 
“ Under this bill you may be called 
** upon to ])ay to the clergy more than 
^ou now pay, but it is impossible you 
can be called upon to pay less.” Wlien 
such language w^as held out to them, 
they felt that it ^vas not a fair transac¬ 
tion, and that the arrangement was 
unfavourable to them, but favourable 
to the clergy. Another objection he 
had to the^ bill of last year was, the 
clause which referred to the expence 
under the machinery of the com- 
mi.ssion. The whole weight of the 
expense fell on those who paid, tithes, 
while the clergy stood exempt, and 
this led the gentry and farmers to be¬ 
lieve that impartial justice was not 
done Another objection he had 

to make was, as to the obscurity of the 
clause relating to composition. The 
noble earl (the Earl of Liverpool) 
must be aware that the whole arrange¬ 
ments with respect to the separation 
of the bill, had Iteen under the direc- 
wtion of his Majesty’s gov’eriinient, but 


under a clause introduced by the other 
House of Parliament, the effect of 
whicli was, that the clergy and gentry 
might come to w'hatever agreement 
they thought proper, without being 
clogged with any of the other clauses 
of the tithe corap(»sition act. This 
arrangement, which had been finally 
adopted, u as equally obscure and in- 
tricjite. The elfect of it Avas frequent¬ 
ly to oblige uii\v illing parties to assent 
to alterations, wduch mightbe extreme¬ 
ly prejudicial, for when onc<j they had 
agreed to an arrangement in the first 
iiistan(;e, they could not retract, though 
convinced of the loss they must suffer. 
Indeed a circumstance had occurred 
in a certain ])art (ff Ireland, which 
gave to this arrangement a name which 
it did not deserve from the intention 
of the legislature. It was called the 
“ Trap clause.” 

Lord Liverpool, on the other hand, 
contended that the measure was in a 
very fair train of success. He had stated 
on a former occasion that every great 
change must be an imperfect measure 
in the first insianct?, and he would now 
repeat the assertion. All that could 
be done at first Avas to establish the 
principle of the measure—more could 
not reasonably be exj)ected. It was 
with that view he had stated his 
opinion of the bill of last session. The 
supporters of the bill contended, that 
it would not be just as a compulsory 
measure, and they were fully borne 
out in maintaining that opinion. Their 
lordships would recollect, that the 
compulsory clause was the main point 
at issue between the supporters and 
opponents of the bill. In looking, in 
the first instance, at the probable suc¬ 
cess of the m^sure, lie should have 
said, that if it succeeded in twenty- 
nay, fi fty cases—he sh oul d con si dcr it as 
likely to succeed on the whole with the 
improvements Avhich experience would 
show to be necessary.—He could now 
say, ujioii the best authority, that the 
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measure had succeeded beyond tlic 
most sanguine expectations of those 
who had supported it. It had been 
carried into execution in more than 
onC'tenth of the parishes of Ireland.— 
(The Marqili^?)f I.ansdovvne here inti¬ 
mated his dissent.)—He maintained 
that it liad been carried ijjto execution 
in the proportion of 279 cases, and 
was now in active oj»cration. Since 
the 3d of February, wheu tlic papers 
on the subject were laid on tljcir lord- 
ships’ table, 20 new applications had 
been made, and 35 new agreements 
concluded. The clergy very often 
agreed to receive less than their right, 
but more than their right they could 
not receive under»the bill. He would 
ask their lordships whether, on look¬ 
ing at the whole course of the trans¬ 
action, there was any reason to think 
that the tithe-payers were not fairly 
dealt with.^ He had been furnished 
with the agreements made in ten dio¬ 
ceses, some of which would shew how 
very far the measure was from being 
either oppressive or severe on the par¬ 
ties. In the diocese of Cashel, the 
composition was Is. 3d. English per 
acre. In Clonfert, which was a pasture 
country, the whole was done for (id. 
^ler acre. In Elphin it was lid., <and 
in Meath the same. 

Mr Goulburn’s amendment M’as 
finally carried through both Houses 
with little opposition. 

The question of Irish education, 
and especially of Catholic education, 
deservedly occupied the attention of 
the House, as affording one of the 
chief quarters from which favourable 
hopes could be drawn, with regard to 
the situation and circumstances of 
that distracted part of the empire. 
The first proceeding in this question 
was of rather an inauspicious charac¬ 
ter. On the 9tb March, Mr Grattan 
presented a petition from a number of 
the Ilomaft Catholic bislujps, admit¬ 
ting tlftit large sums were ajqn-opria- 


tod to tbi? object, but complaining * 
that extensive misapplications took 
place, and that the Kildare-street So¬ 
ciety, in particular, was carried on 
entirely upon the principle of prose- • 
lytism. The Catholics, they urged, 
oughj to have a share in the manage¬ 
ment of these extensive funds; and 
they })Jirticular]y objected to the sys¬ 
tem of reading the Bible in these 
schools without note or comnfbnt. 
Both Sir John Newport and ]Mr Aber- 
cromby, though advocates <d'the cause, 
expressed their regret at a compjaint 
brought forward thus prematurely, 
and at a time when inquiries were 
going on, and when there was a ge¬ 
neral disj)Osition favourably to consi¬ 
der their (daiins. Mr Goulburn aj)- 
pealc<l to the numerous applications 
for new schools wdiich followed each 
other, as .a proof that the body of the 
Catholics did not regard the proVi-’ 
sioiis made for their instruction, with’ 
the same jealous aversion which was 
expressed by the reverend petitioners. 

On the 2.7th March, Sir John New- ■ 
port made a motion which he had for 
some time announced, having in vie\if 
the general improv(Mneiit of education 
in Ireland. In discussing this sub¬ 
ject, he would abstain from every¬ 
thing likely to create an acriinoniou.s 
feeling, and view the improprieties 
which had occurred, us the result of 
measures adopted with the best in¬ 
tentions. He stated this subject to 
have been taken up iu 1787, and de¬ 
scribed the measures pursued in con¬ 
sequence of the determination then 
come to by the government and par¬ 
liament of Ireland. An act liTid pass¬ 
ed to give etfect to the rc9iRi(5t!!Wis to 
which he had alluded, which was con¬ 
tinued by two other acts of Tarlia- 
ineiit up to the year 17.9(), wheu the 
last of them was sufl'ered to expire. 
Ill 180() tlic subject was again taken 
up ; commissioners v'eri! appointed, 
among whom was found that great 
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. 'iiame for Ireland—the name of Mr 
Grattan. These reports were made 
by the commissioners at different pe¬ 
riods, and came before that House 
in April, I 8 O 9 . He tlien noticed the 
appointment of commissioners of edu- 
. cation in 1812, read passages from 
some of their reports, and strongly 
supported their recommendation, that 
the people of Ireland sliould be edu- 
cateef under the,same system, and un¬ 
der the same establishment, that all 
classes might avail themselves of the 
advantages of instruction. This could 
only be effected by avoiding all reli¬ 
gious tenets, and even the api)caranee 
of seeking to make proselytes. It 
would appear, upon an examination 
of the royal schools, that they were 
in an imperfect state, very ex[)ensive, 
and having very few scholars. When 
,the royal munificence liad extended 
endowments, tuition ought to be mo¬ 
derate in its expense, and rendered 
easily available. There was a great 
objection in the body of the people to 
iiave gratuitous instruction for their 
clyidren ; and when such an honour¬ 
able feeling existed among the people, 
it was still more the duty of the legis¬ 
lature to extend education upon the 
lowest possible charge. The right 
honourable baronet then read extracts 
from the fourteenth report, showing 
the anxious disposition of tlie people 
* to give education to their children, 
and the opinions of individual gentle¬ 
men appended to that report, as to the 
proper regulations for general national 
schools. They recommended that no 
religious (Ijstiiictions should be made* 
and thaJL tJt g children should be taught 
the four greal; points, of duty towards 
God, duty towards each other, duty 
towards their country^ and duty to¬ 
wards the government. By the last 
returns it M^as seen, that at the en¬ 
dowed schools there were very few 
scln^ai's. They found six in one, 13 
ir/another, and nine in another. Now, 
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he considered that where the royal 
munificence had provided emoluments 
for the masters, the terms ought to be 
so moderate as to come within the 
common means of the gr.eat body of 
the })cople. He was afraid that a good 
deal of jealousy and distrust had been 
expressed in Ireland upon the subject 
of extending education. But it was 
only just for the House to make al¬ 
lowance!, and remember that tliey were 
Protestants, and that they were legis¬ 
lating for a large majority of people 
holding different religious opinions. 
It was their duty to endeavour to 
abate the jealousy, and not to make it 
a ground for refusiiif^ the education. 
It a])pcare(l tliat education M'as ma¬ 
king s<jmc progress, and that a great 
many schools bad been established 
upon private foundations. Asa mark 
of the benefit wliich these schools con¬ 
ferred upon society, he would mention 
that the Quakers always took the 
boys educated at them in preference 
to ahy others*, for their good moral 
and orderly conduct. In Tuam there 
were Ilf) Kon)au Catholic schools, and 
in another diocese 150, containing 
togctlier 21,000 scholars, wlio were 
taught reading, writing, and arithme¬ 
tic, at the rate of 20s. i>er year each. 
He felt it was the duty of the legis¬ 
lature to undertake this subject^ and 
be saw two modes in which it might 
be done. The one was by a committee 
of the House, the other by a commis¬ 
sion to proceed to the sjwt, and to re¬ 
port their opinions to the House. A 
committee, lie was aware, would bet¬ 
ter attract the public atteut’on of this 
country to tlie subject, but a com¬ 
mission was preferred by tbosc who 
were intrusted with the government 
of the country, and whose peculiar 
care it was to watch over its tran¬ 
quillity and happiness. There was 
another ground upon which he made 
up his mind in favour of a conwnis- 
sion ; and that was th<^ great advan- 

G 
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tage which Ireland had derived from 
the labours of two other commissions, 
which were appointed to inquire into 
the courts of justice and the revenue 
of Ireland.^ Of the good which had 
been done by the latter, and of the 
readiness with which the government 
had carried its recommendations into 
effect, it was impossible that any man 
should say too much in praise. The 
right honourable baronet concluded 
by moving, That an humble address 
be presrtited to his Majesty, praying 
that he will be graciously pleased to 
issue a commission under the great 
seal for inquiring into the nature and 
extent of the several institutions in 
Ireland established for the purposes 
of education, and how far they are ei¬ 
ther wholly or in part supported by 
the public funds; for inquiring into 
the state of the diocesan and district 
schools, and the nature of the instruc¬ 
tion there given ; for ascertaining 
what regulations will be fitting for 
the parochial schools, and to report 
such measures as can be adopted for 
extending the benefits of education to 
all parts of the people; and that his 
Majesty will be graciously pleased to 
order and direct the proceedings of 
such commission to be laid before Par¬ 
liament.” 

This motion was met with the ut¬ 
most cordiality on the part of govern¬ 
ment. Mr Goulburn gave his un¬ 
qualified assent to it, and expressed 
the highest satisfaction with the ju¬ 
dicious, temperate, and conciliatory 
speech, with which the honourable 
baronet had introduced it.—Mr J. 
Smith, however, while he expressed 
satisfaction at the concession now 
made, complained tliat government 
had never adopted any effective prac¬ 
tical measure on this great subject. 
They could never expect the people 
of Ireland to change their habits, un¬ 
less they taught them how to do bet¬ 
ter. To us^a familiar comparison. 


they had their dogs and their horses 
trained before they expected them to 
contribute to their pleasure or use; 
but man-man alone, was tq be left 
a prey to his own natural vices and 
follies, and then came hanging or 
transportation for acts which they ’ 
had not taught him to avoid. While 
people were kept in this state of dark¬ 
ness, and we neglected to educate 
them, he protested against the appli¬ 
cation of our bhK>dy and ferocious 
laws. He confessed that he should 
have preferred the a]>pointment; of a 
committee before sending out a com¬ 
mission. A committee of that House, 
he thought, was always sure to get at 
the whole truth of any thing that 
came before them.—Mr Peel, who felt 
these reflections as personally levelled 
at him, undertook to prove, that he 
had been anxious to act up to the 
principles \vhich he formerly express¬ 
ed. The thirteen reports of the com¬ 
missioners contained accounts of abuses 
existing in endowed schools, and the 
fourteenth recommended plans for a 
general system of education. With* 
respect to the thirteen first reports, 
he brought in the act which prevent¬ 
ed the recurrence of the abuses they 
exposed. After turning the other 
part of the subject in his mind with 
tilt greatest anxiety, he was afiraid 
that the then state of public feeling 
would not permit that he should pro- 
pose another act for the appointment 
of commissioners to regulate the edu¬ 
cation of Ireland. There was at that 
])eriod so much distrust and jealousy 
abroad, that he felt, instead of ad¬ 
vancing the cause of creation, he 
should only be doing it disservice. To 
shew the extent of progress which 
education was making in Ireland, he 
mentioned, that a society composed of 
persons of different religious persua- ' 
sions, established, in 1816,320 schools. 
Their object was to have a system 
which would at the earliest period' of 
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. age unite the Protestant and Catho¬ 
lic, so that they might afterwards 
grow up in amity. He wished to see 
the instrpction in such schools found¬ 
ed upon true Christian principles, but 
for religious doctrines to be left to the 
•pastors of the different sects. I ip the 
society he had named, the number of 
schools grew in two or three ycara to 
51.S;^the next year it was 727, and 
last year the number increased to 
]10(). There were other institutions 
in the country which had likewise 
forwawled the interests of education. 
The best way, therefore, was to exa¬ 
mine into their several merits, and 
adopt such plans as appeared most 
eligible. Let them inquire—let them 
appoint commissioners on whom they 
could rely, and then they should know 
hoM’ to act with safety and Avith satis- 
.fqjctipn.—Mr Brownlow thought the 
only hope for Ireland was in a liberal 
and complete system of education. 
He should object to any plan which 
did not combine and unite the Pro¬ 
testant and (’athoiic in one establish¬ 
ment. Any attempt at having sepa¬ 
rate schools for the two classes, he 
should consider as a wretidied and 
wicked system of perpetuating the 
feelings of animosity which every ho¬ 
nest man desired to suppress, lie 
would never consent to any specious 
^ plan of morality without religion. He 
wished it to be distinctly understood, 
that he desired no conversion or pro- 
selytism, and least of all the conver¬ 
sion of boys at school.—The motion 
was thus carried without any dissent. 

Mr Plujjkett, Avith a view to reme¬ 
dy the iriy^ulion occasioned by a late 
unfortunate occurrence, introduced a 
hill relative to the celebration of fu¬ 
neral rites in Ireland. It would be 
necessary for him to state, that in Ire¬ 
land there were a number of sites of 
abbeys and convents appropriated to 
the*religion of foriper times, and 
which were still held in respect. They 


had been richly endowed, and were 
tenanted alternately by sujierstition 
and bigotry, and real piety and reli¬ 
gion. These lands Avere now vested 
in the state. From the-Reformation 
down to the Revolution, they had been 
used as places of burial for Catholic*^ 
as well as Protestants; but at the Re¬ 
volution, the performance of the bu¬ 
rial service in those places by the 
members of either religion had been 
strictly forbidden. It might be diffi¬ 
cult to account for this geiicIVal pro¬ 
hibition; but it bad probably its ori¬ 
gin ill an apprehension that these 
places revived the remembrance of the 
ancient religion. But y batever might 
be the cause of it, he believed that the 
House Avould agree Avith him that it 
Ai as not pro])cr to be enforced. This, 
indeed, Avas abundantly proved by the 
jiresent practice, Avhich Avas in disobe¬ 
dience of the prohibition. The rec¬ 
tor, or parson, had full power oA'er 
every Protestant church-yard, and 
could prevent any one from being in¬ 
terred in, or from entering it. By 
the act of uniformity, he was hound on 
occasion of those ceremonies to read 
the service appointed by the liturgy, 
and no other. Indeed lie wius bound 
to permit no other. If this w'ere act¬ 
ed upon strictly, it Ai'ould exclude a 
great body of the Irish people from 
the rights of interment. Under the 
prei^erit state of the law, it was the 
duty of the Protestant clergyman to 
jicrform the burial service in all cases: 
and after which service, the Catholic 
clergyman might, without violating 
any law, come upon tlie ground an^ 
perform his owm. He asked the House, 
whether such a law, if acted upon, 
was not calculafed to sow the seeds 
of discord among the community? 
There had been hitherto great for¬ 
bearance on both sides, by means of 
which affairs had proceeded in an har¬ 
monious manner till within the* last 
few years, when coniplayits had been 
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made, and there had arisen a disposi- 
tiop to enforce the strict letter of the 
law; yet its full enforcement would 
deprive a large majority of the peo})le 
of Ireland of the privilege of interment 
in the tombs of their ancestors, a pri- 
Tilege, the desire of which was inse¬ 
parable from human nature, which 
was common to the most barbarous 
as well as the most enlightened of 
mankind—a desire which proceeded 
from a source out of the reach of all 
reason of philosophy, and which ])ro- 
ved to us, beyond all controversy,’that 
there was a something which directed 
our hopes to look beyond the grave. 
When this part/)f the subject was first 
considered, it was thought that the 
establishment of separate burial places 
would be desirable, but this M as aban¬ 
doned on reflection, as likely to draw 
a line of demarcation between the Ca¬ 
tholics and Protestants, and M'iden the 
breach which unhappily was already 
between them. He should propose, 
therefore, to declare tlie right r)f in¬ 
terment in the Protestant church¬ 
yard, but to provide against its being 
offensively exercised. The main j)art 
of the bill consisted in giving all dis¬ 
senters the full benefit of interment in 
the Protestant church-yard, according 
to ceremonies of his omuj religious per¬ 
suasion. This alone was a charter of 
toleration, for which the C'atholics 
ought, and would bo grateful. Tbc 
Protestant clergyman Mould be ena¬ 
bled to grant the exercise of this right; 
but he would have the power to re¬ 
fuse in writing to the party applying 
for the interment, stating his reason 
for refusing, and forwarding a copy of 
that writing to his bishop, or his or¬ 
dinary, who would be directed to for¬ 
ward it to the lord-lieutenant. He 
was not surjwised that alarm was felt 
by the Protestant establishment at 
the firsfr mention of the proposition 
be vfas making to the House. It was 
doing what bad never yet been done, 


viz. introducing rites and ceremonies 
within the pale of the Protestant 
church, whicli had hitherto been ex¬ 
cluded, and which wore, besides, the 
rites and ceremonies of another church. 
A great deal of the force of this objec¬ 
tion', hoM'Cver, M'^as done away by the 
consideration, that the abolition of the 
power in (piestion M^as <loiug away 
with a privilege which bad never been 
acted on. He was sure that the law 
would meet Muth no practical difticul- 
ties in Ireland, ami that it Manild 
prove in its operation one far the,* proof 
of the M'isdom and liberality of the 
lord-lieutenant, and present govern¬ 
ment of Ireland. 

These observations of Mr Plunkett 
did not excite any animadversion, nor 
was any opposition nuule to the bill in 
its progress through the House. 

Ireland, during the following sum¬ 
mer, continued, throughout its central 
Catholic districts, to present the same 
distracted asjjcct as during the tM'o 
preceding years. Towanls the close 
of the year, hoM''evcr, there took place 
suddenly, and M'ithout any very ob¬ 
vious cause, a return of tranquillity ; 
hy which the lord-lieutenant Mas en¬ 
abled, and did not delay, to take off 
from most of them the pressure of that 
severe instrument of order, the Insur- 
recti(»n Act. This return of internal 
])eace was accompanied by, and proba- . 
blj' in a great degree connected with, a 
rcncM'ed prosperity of all the branches 
of national industry, which Ireland 
now shared with the rest of the em¬ 
pire. It was succeeded, however, by 
other agitations of a different charac- 
tor, less disastrous, but M ere yet 

quite sufficient to keep the admini¬ 
stration and the public very much on 
the alert. That religious m<wement, 
which seems to be generally felt 
throughout Europe, had manifested 
itself in Ireland by an increased zeal 
for the peculiarities of the Catholic 
religion, and a disposition to supjwrt 
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them by means stamped rather with 
the character of the dark ages, than 
by those of the nineteenth centu¬ 
ry. This spirit coining into colli¬ 
sion with that of a high Protestant 
mission, sent by tlie Bible Society 
through Ireland, with a view to “the 
diffusion of the Scriptures in the vul¬ 
gar tongue, gave rise to some scenes 
of rather an extraordinary nature. At 
the meetings held by the mission for 
the ])roinoti<)n of its own olijects, the 
leading Catholics of the district made 
their ajipearancc, and by all their 
])ouors of argument and oratory en¬ 
deavoured to maintain the superiority 
of the C'atholic doctrine. Thciii re¬ 
tainers seconded them, not only by loud 
ajiplause, but in several instances by 
coups dc fail; which induced, on the 
jiart of their antagonists, a rapid re¬ 
treat .by whatever outlet the place af¬ 
forded, and left the held of dispute in 
full possession of the Popish polemics. 
Yet it seems difticult to see how the 
withholding of the Bible from the lai¬ 
ty, and the denouncing its perusal as 
unlawful and heretical, could tend, in 
ail age like the jirescnt, to uphold the 
Catholic influence. 

From out of this fermentation an¬ 
other phenomenon suddenly sprung. 
An Association was formed, composed 
of -a numlier of eloquent and stirring 
, individuals, which purjiorted and ap¬ 
peared to rc])resent the whole Catho¬ 
lic body. Its active and organised, as 
well as powerful character, was soon 


displayed in the large sums which it 
levied under the appellation of Catho¬ 
lic rent, even from the poorest of this 
poor population, and which, enforced 
by those means of acting upon the po¬ 
pular mind which the Popish priest 
holds in his hand, could scarcely be 
considered otherwise than as a com¬ 
pulsory tax. It was collected weekly, 
and this periodical produce came to 
be estimated at a thousand pounds. 
The employment of these funds was 
no less critical than the mode of le¬ 
vy. One of these modes consisted in 
opening prosecutions against writers 
and journalists distinguished by zeal 
against Catholic intei^ests, and who, 
in the difficult and cxjiensive field of 
litigation, could not but wage an un¬ 
equal conflict with a irorjiorate body, 
])ossessing such a depth of resources 
aud influence. The Association, by 
those powers uhich it possessed, and 
ostentatiously displayed, and by close¬ 
ly imitating the very forms of the 
British legislature, put itself forth to 
the world as a sort of Catholic Parlia¬ 
ment. To tlie Irish administration it 
appeared not improbable that they 
might shortly come to officiate as 
such, and to govern Ireland, if they 
were allowed to proceed in their pre¬ 
sent career. The measures prompted 
by this view of the subject did not, 
liowever, come into operation till the 
following year, of whose events and 
discus.sions they were destined to form 
a prominent feature. 
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WEST INDIES. 


Oritical State of tJiese Islands.—Strong interest felt respecting them.—Measures 
taken hg Government to ameliorate the condition of the Slaves explained in 
the two Houses hy HtXrl Bathurst and Mr Canning.—Debate in the Com¬ 
mons.—Public Feeling respecting Mr Smith's case.—Motion bg Mr Brougham. 
-^Jjong Debate. 


The circumstaiices connected with the 
possessions of Britain in the West Indies 
presented a suhjectof serious and painful 
discussion. Her connexion with them, 
indeed, formed, on the whole, the most 
unsatisfactory light in which lier pre¬ 
sent situation and prospects could he 
viewed. Tlie degree of prosperity ari¬ 
sing from them had heen combined with 
a cruel and enormous evil, of which Bri¬ 
tain had shared the disgra<*e with the 
other European states; but her renun¬ 
ciation of which, and exertions for its 
suppression, had been attended with 
great glory, and had marked a high 
moral feeling on the part of the people. 
The ill-fated Africans were no longer 
tom from their native land, to toil un¬ 
der the unfeeling lash of an European 
taskmaster; and the proprietors, depri¬ 
ved of this irregular m‘ode of recruiting, 
were obliged to recur to the legitimate 
4 )ne of enabling the slaves, by care and 
good treatment, to keep up their own 
numbers.* The zeal of our philanthro¬ 
pists,* however, was not satisfied even 
with the considerable good thus effect¬ 


ed. Nothing was considered as done 
till tliis wronged and degraded race 
were restored to their just place in the 
scale of humanity; till they were con¬ 
verted into citizens and Christians,-'—a 
difficult and perilous transition, which 
could not be made without some very 
delicate ])roces8es. It would have been 
supposing the West India proprietors 
exempt from the common frailty of our 
nature, to expect that their minds should 
be open to the excellenccof a course of 
proceeding which trenched so material¬ 
ly upon the very basis on which their 
proprietaiy existence rested. Their ex¬ 
clamations were loud, that the British 
legislature were sacrificing to wild theo¬ 
retical ideas one of the main^ sources of 
national prosperity ; that jfitcir own es¬ 
sential rights and property were unjust¬ 
ly interfered with ; and that some con¬ 
sideration ought at least to have been 
held of the severe pressure under which 
they themselves, from other causes, had 
for some time laboured. They aas.nred 
the House of Commons, that the mea¬ 
sures it was now taking would ere long 
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issue in an insurrection over all the 
islands, and a general massacre of the 
whites. The Assembl y of Jamaica went 
80 fai* as openly to dispute tlie right of 
the British legislature to dictate laws 
to them, and threatened a separation,— 

' an impotent and imprudent ehuNition, 
which, l)y making the slaves consider 
the power of the mother-country as ar¬ 
rayed on their side, must have tended, 
more than aiiytliing else, to encourage 
them in revolt. It must, however, so 
far be conceded to the West India pro- 
prietbrs, that though it be out of the 
question to renounce the arrangements 
by which the negroes may be ultimate¬ 
ly qualified to act as citizens and free¬ 
men, this last issue ought for the pre¬ 
sent to be kept as much as possible in 
the background. All that should now 
be''done is to improve their external, 
.And, above all, their moral situation; to 
place nothing else in their view, and 
prevent them from viewing emancipa¬ 
tion, even in distant prospect. 

Among the means of improving the 
Africans, and rousing them into some 
sort of intellectual and moral existence, 
none perlmps was more promising than 
the preaching of missionaries, detached 
from those numerous societies, to which 
the ardent and benevolent zeal of the 
present age has given rise. If their 
<ireed was not always the most refined, 
it was only, perhaps, the better fitted 
for acting upon those wild and untaught 
natures. Their zeal, too, supposing it 
sometimes to pass the limits of discre¬ 
tion, was much better adapted for the 
same purpose than that of individuals 
who were merely accustomed to move 
round a-rcgular and established circle 
of duties. At the same time, in the 
present critical state of these islands, 
such indiscretions might no longer pre¬ 
sent the same venial character as in 
other circumstances. If they tended 
ta feed the natm’al discontent of the 
plaves against their masters, to inspire 
jl^em with the wish and the hope of li¬ 


berty, they might be productive of the 
most serious calamities. Whether such 
indiscretion had been committed in the 
case of Mr Smith, or whether he had 
fallen a victim to the jealous apprehen¬ 
sions of the masters, viewing with dread 
the diffusion of knowledge among the 
enslaved sons of Africa, had been the 
subject of eager controversy out of Par¬ 
liament, and was destined to become 
one of the leading subjects of debate 
within its walls. 

On the 16th March, Earl Bathurst in 
the Lords, and Mr Canning in the Com¬ 
mons, laid before the House the plans 
which Ministers had put in train with 
the view of ameliorating the condition 
of the negroes, and in the hope of gra¬ 
dually paving the way for their ultimate 
emancipation. These plans had been 
embodied. Lord Bathurst observed, in 
two circulars, addressed, in the course 
of last year, to the governors of the co¬ 
lonies. The first measure which they 
recommended was, that means should 
be taken to secure the due observance 
of the Sabbath. The second, that the 
whip should be abolished as an emblem 
of authority. The third, that the pu¬ 
nishment of female flogging should {Jso 
be abolished. The fourth, that the do¬ 
mestic punishment inflicted by owners 
and overseers upon males should be re¬ 
gulated. The fifth, that measures should 
be adopted to give encouragement and 
validity to the marriage contract. The 
sixth, that the sale of slaves should be 
subjected to regulations. The seventh, 
that the property of slaves should be 
protected, and their right of making be¬ 
quests secured. The eighth, that faci¬ 
lities should be afforded to manumis¬ 
sion. And the ninth, and last, that the 
evidence of slaves should be admitted 
under regulations and restrictions. If 
any of their lordships conceived, that, 
in making these proposals, his Majes¬ 
ty’s ministers had gone too far, and, 
however right in theory, had recom¬ 
mended what was impracticable in praC' 
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tice, he had only to say, that eight out 
of these nine propositions had met not 
only with the entire concurrence, but 
with the warm approbation, of a large 
and respectable Ixxly of WVst India 
planters, acting in this country as a re¬ 
presentative committee for the ivliole. 
And even as to the ninth, the admission 
of the evidence of slaves, under (rertaiii 
regulations, he liad not met with any 
member of that committee who did not 
say that, though not ])repared to come 
forward \^ith a j>roposition on the sub¬ 
ject, lie admitted it to be one deserving 
the fullest consideration. These pro¬ 
positions were under the consideration 
of the colonial legislatures, wliose sit¬ 
tings had not closed when the last ad¬ 
vices had been received; but he should 
deceive their lordships if he held out 
any hope that the majority of the propo¬ 
sitions, or even many of them, should be 
accepted. The colonies which appeared 
most inclined to accede to the recom¬ 
mendations submitted for their consi¬ 
deration, were Grenada, StCliristo]»her, 
and Barbadoes ; those where they met 
with the greatest o])])OHition were iSt 
Vincents, Tobago, Dominica, and Ja¬ 
maica. In regard to tin* three last, and 
even to St Vincent’s, the expectations 
of his Majesty’s ministers were still ra¬ 
ther sanguine. A considerable im¬ 
provement had lahen place in the treat¬ 
ment of slaves, particularly in that of 
females, and in the jirovision made for 
the rearing of childFen. We liad no 
right to legislate for the colonies, and 
could only influence tliem by refusing 
drawbacks upon ex[)orts, and imfiosing 
duties upon their produce. An order 
in council had, however, been framed, 
and recently approved of by his Majes¬ 
ty. It embodit'd the spirit of the re¬ 
commendations which bad been made, 
and provided for candying them into (‘f- 
fect. It a})p(>inted, or rather revived, 
the office of guardian, or profe(‘tor of 
slaves, to whom, and to the command¬ 
ants under who*n, the execution of the 


provisions of the orderwas intrusted. By 
the fii*st provision, for the due observance 
of the Sabbath, all compulsory labour 
on that day was abolished ; the Sunday 
mai kets were* to be prohibited after ten 
o’clock ; and as soon as a sufficient pro¬ 
vision should he, made for the education 
of slaves, those markets ^vere to be abo¬ 
lished altogether. By the next, the use 
of the Avhi[» was to he given up jr an 
(‘inhlem of authority, as vvidl as a means 
of jumishinent. It was tliought pTO])er 
that the whij) should never he used ex¬ 
cept I»y a special order. And let it not 
he infeiTcd from this j>rohibition that its 
barbarous a]>plication bad bo(‘n habi¬ 
tual ; as well iiiigbt it be said, that, be¬ 
cause we ha<l laws against murder, all 
members of our community won* as¬ 
sassins. The only o])j(*et was to protect 
slaves, not only against posilive, but 
against possible ill tr(*atm(‘nt. The n(*xt 
measure was one wliicb gave the most 
general satisfaction. It was the aboli¬ 
tion of the punishment of flogging fe¬ 
males. It had been said that it was 
scarcely ev<‘r inflicted, and that their 
being liable to it was sufficient, to en¬ 
sure good (Conduct on th(“ir part. It had 
also been asserterl, that if thpy knew 
that they were not longer subjected to 
it, they would hehav<* hi a ditferent 
maimer. But tips object had been ta¬ 
ken into consideration by the C’ourt of 
Policy of Denn*rai'a, and that Court 
had dficreed its abolition. therefore 
felt convinced that he had adopted the 
right view of the subject. I'he next 
provision related to the punisfunent of 
males, and directed, that in all eases 
twenty-four hours should he allowed 
to elapse hetwecui the ofteiwr* and the 
infliction ; and that in no instance the 
latter should exceed twenty-five lashes 
at one timi*. No second punishment to 
he inflicted as long as any macerliation 
resulting from the first should remain ; 
and no punishment whatever to bo in¬ 
flicted, except in the presence of a white 
person, besides the individual orderin« 
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• it. Should it exceed tliree lashes, the 
punishment should be recorded in a 
i)ook, with the offence, and in twenty- 
four houj’s afterwards, a copy, attested 
on oath, should be delivered to the com¬ 
mandant, and by him to tlie p^nardian 
’ <# ])rot(*ctr»r of slaves. The (»b)fct of 
th(^ next ]>rovision was to eiicouraprc 
the coiitrac,tin<( of marriaites. It autho- 
riz(‘4 a slave desirous of marrying; to 
a]>ply to the commandant or the, ]>ro- 
tector for a license. If he were able to 
produce the consent of his master to 
Ids n)lirriair(‘, tin* cojoinatulant or cfuar- 
dian were to be authorized to issue a 
license,and any cler^yinauof the(!hurch 
of England, or td' any other ])ersuasion, 
wouhi have leave to marry them, but 
would be bound to send, within a cer¬ 
tain period, a « ertificate of such mar- 
riaire to the ])rotfn’tor, to be recorded 
and«k(*])t in a book by the latter. Should 
the master refuse his consent, th(‘ slave 
would still apply t(> the I'ommandant, 
who would smnniou the master to hear 
his objectio)»s, and if they appeared un¬ 
reasonable, the commandant would be 
authorized to issue a license, and the 
inarrian'c would In* solemnized, as in 
the former case, lly the next provision, 
the object of Avhich was to prevent vio¬ 
lent separations by the sale of slaves, it 
was settled, that a husband and bis wife 
ebuld not be parted, but must be sold 
in the sauutlot, toiyetber with any chil- 
<lreti under sev<‘n years of age, Avliich 
they nnVht Jiave. I’ln* n(*\t regulation 
wjis to juotec.t the pro]n‘rty of slaves, 
and to im|)aft to them the ])ower of 
making heqm'sts. It was true that the 
practice existed, but it was thought ne¬ 
cessary t«/ give them the security of a 
law, to enable them to apply to courts 
of justice, and to prosecute in their own 
name. In ord(‘r that they should he 
able to make an advantageous use of 
their property, saving banks would be 
established in vai'ious parts, where they 
might deposit their money, and receivt* 
^ji^nterest of five per cent. Should any 


slave, when he laid his money in a sa¬ 
ving bank, declare the manner in which 
he wislied that it should be disposed of, 
in case of liis death, that declaration 
w^as to be recorded, and kept in a hook, 
and the money to bo applied as he had 
said. But should he die. without a will, 
it would he paid to his wife and chil¬ 
dren, The, next provision afforded faci¬ 
lities for the. manumission of slaves, by 
making the registering of that manu¬ 
mission cliargeabh* on tlie parish, and 
not on the slave himself. The latter 
Avould also have the* right of purchasing 
his freedom, and if any difliculty arose 
with his master as to price, it was to bo 
arranged by appraise\jient. The master 
and the slave, were to make each theii 
own, and the proti-clorto stand umpire 
hc‘tweeii tliein. TJk; last point related 
to the admission of the evidence of 
slave.% That evidence Avas to be ad¬ 
mitted wherwver a slave should be able 
to produce a eertitieate, signed by a 
nu'inher of the Church of England, or 
by any minister of a different commu¬ 
nion, di'clariiig that, after examination, 
}i(* conceived him to have been so in- 
struetc'd in religious matters as to he 
fully sensible of the obligations of an 
oath. This ct*rtificate was to be also 
rororded in a hook kept by the guar¬ 
dian or ])rot(*etor of slaA*es. I'he noble 
earl then drew the at.t(*ntion of the 
House to the state of our ecclesiastical 
establislmuMit in the West Indies. It 
was most lamentably deficient; and he 
acknimdedged with shame, that when 
it had been made, there liad been no 
referenci' whateAor to the slave popula¬ 
tion. That establislmieut was deficient 
as to its strength, and to the measures 
adopted for the dis<-ipline of such a 
(dergy ; but many effort s had been made 
by individuals and societies to make up 
the deficiency, liesides the society un¬ 
der the direction of the. Bishop of Lon¬ 
don, tliore were the Moravdiui and Wes¬ 
leyan Societies, Avho had senf many 
missionaries for the relk^ous instruction 
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of the slaves. Great credit was certain¬ 
ly due to those societies; but for the ho¬ 
nour of the Sovereij 2 fn, it was not fit 
that an object of that importance should 
be left to the zeal and exertions of in¬ 
dividuals. Their lordships, lie concei¬ 
ved, would therefore agree with him, 
that our ecclesiastical establishment in 
the West Indies required to be increa¬ 
sed, and to be placed under control, 
and that no control could possibly be 
effective, except that of a resident. It 
had been* generally believed, that the 
Bishop of London exercised some au¬ 
thority over the West India Islands. 
But this was not the case ; he had no 
such authority. It was intended, there¬ 
fore, that there should be two bishops, 
one to reside in Jamaica, and the other 
in the Leeward Islands. It was also 
proposed, that there should be one arch¬ 
deacon with the bishop in Jamaica, and 
two with that in the Leeward Islands, 
and that both bishops should be accom¬ 
panied on the outset with a sufficient 
• number of clergjmnen to answer the 
demands pressing on the government. 
With respect to churches, it was not 
intended to take away from the gover- 
noiis of the colonies the right of pre¬ 
sentation, and the patronage which they 
had hitherto enjoyed ; but those pre¬ 
sentations should be first submitted to 
the bishops, and afterwards to the King. 
The general state of the slave popula¬ 
tion was one of ignorance^ 'They were 
like children, and must be taught as 
such. It had been said, some years ago, 
by a noble baron opposite, (Lord Hol¬ 
land,) that the slaves sliould be tauglit 
the same religion as their ownem and 
managers professed. The obseiwation 
was just: for the owners and managers 
would attend more readily to the in¬ 
struction of slaves when taught by per¬ 
sons of their own persuasion, than by 
others. Besides, a community of wor¬ 
ship was equally beneficial to the mas¬ 
ter as* the slave, by uniting them both 
before their Maker, and making the high 


and the proud feel the claims of the 
lowly to he treated as a fellow-creature. 
He wished it at the same time to he 
understood, that there was no inten¬ 
tion to interfere wth the exertions of 
the private clergy, or to disturb any 
fountain from which the great truths of" 
revelation were flowing. In order to do 
auray the evil f'ffects arising on the 
mind both of the planters and the skives, 
from the heli(>f that there was an im- 
nnnliate intention of abolishing slavery, 
a short and sim])le proclamation liad 
been issued. His lordsliip conceived, 
that the planters had a full right to com¬ 
pensation, ill case of the abolition of 
slavery, and even for whatever loss they 
might sustain in consequence of its mi¬ 
tigation. He adverted to the evils which 
had arisen in St Domingo from the abo¬ 
lition of slavery, and to the great re¬ 
duction in the produce of that island 
from what it had formerly been. In New 
York, it had been necessary to esta¬ 
blish hospitals for emancipated slaves, 
who had become a burthen on the com¬ 
munity. If Colombia had been more. 
successful, this might be imputed, in 
a great measure, to the small number 
of slaves, compared to that of the free 
inhabitants, and partly to their having 
been efnployed in the army, on both 
sides, during the recent civil war, which 
had formed a strong tie between them 
and the rest of the inhabitants. 

Mr Canning, in treating the same 
subject, declared, that he knew of none 
that was to he approached with so much 
awe, or the difficulties of which, the 
more they were probed, grew more in 
magnitude and importance. Ministers 
were obliged to contend against extra¬ 
vagances of the most opposite kinds. 
They were not to enter into the con¬ 
test by sweeping all away before them, 
in order to make a clear stage for the¬ 
ory to have its trial. It was the duty 
of Parliament, while with a steady hand 
they guided the progress of aineliorn- 
tion in the slave, not to drive the ploqgl^ 
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share through tlie property and lives of 
those who had been connected with 
them by circumstances, over which they 
had iu>» control. Mr Canning gave a 
view of the axrangenients proposed to 
be introduced by government, similar 
to that already given by Earl Bathurst, 
and concluded with the following sum¬ 
mary. They aholished the whip, as ap- 
plitt”! to the female, altogether. They 
abolished the whip as a stimulus to la¬ 
bour, and })ut great rt‘straiut ujjon its 
use as a punishment, as ajjjilied to the 
male's. They gsive to the slaves religious 
instruction, and encourag(*d religious 
worship amongst thejn. They recom¬ 
mended inaiTiage, and kept families to¬ 
gether. Property tvas secured to them 
by law, and put in a course of accumu¬ 
lation. The evidence of slaves was to 
he admitted under certain regulations. 
'And lastly, to encourage manumission, 
they gave the power of self-purchase to 
an irnlividual for liimself and kindred. 
'Fhe system was first to be adopt(*d in 
Trinidad, and such, he hoped, would he 
the result, that it would soon be extend¬ 
ed to the otluT colonies. He heard with 
alarm tlu; expressed wish of some gen¬ 
tlemen for the immediate emancipation 
of tlie Avluile race. To ado]>t such a 
course would he like that child of ge¬ 
nius, who, according to a inoderii ro¬ 
mance, contrived to make a living man, 
and to endow him with form and ac¬ 


luries, if not coeval witli the deluge. 
And was this a subject requiring so lit¬ 
tle time, that they, in the fulness of 
their nascent higislation—for be it re- 
collecte<l that this had been a country 
centuries before they thtmght of med- 
<lling with it—should think of annihi¬ 
lating with a blow this vast system, 
which had endured through all ages ? 
'riieir duty was to watch with an an¬ 
xious and a jealous eye over the silent 
j>rogTess of a sure and gradual change, 
until they arrived at the eunWnmation 
of their hopes. In regard to the con¬ 
duct of the colonial assemblies, he saw 
much to condemn, much to lament, 
something to excuse, and nothing to 
punish. He would not admit them to 
the glory of a e-ontest. He hoped gen¬ 
tlemen wmild ])ut a restraint upon that 
enthusiastic eloquence, which could pro¬ 
duce no good, and might lead to the 
most dangerous consequences. Mr Can¬ 
ning closed with stating the steps which 
Britain had taken for the abolition of 
the slave trade, and which he firmly be- 
lieve<l ha<l been eflPectual with regard to 
the British West Indies, though they 
could not yet prevent it from being still 
carried on to a great extent by some 
other nations. He proposed to bring in 
a bill, rendering the slave trade piracy, 
as it had already been made in Ameri¬ 
ca, and establishing a mutual right of 
search between the two countries. 


tion; hut not having infused into his 
mind the intellectual power of distin¬ 
guishing right and wTong, he found 
that he had created a giant to turn upmi 
himself, and to become his destroyer. 
It was therefore; his desire to go gra- 
duallj^ because he would go safely to 
his work. There were some wlio tvent 
beyond him in enthusiasm, and said that 
this plan would take time. Time I— 
To he sure it would. To be sure it 


ought. Tin>e I What was it that they 
were; struggling with ? A thing gre)wn 
pp in a few years ? No; it was the 
of centuries, nay, of tens of cen- 


In the House of Lords, these expo¬ 
sitions were well received. Lord Hol¬ 
land, the only speaker, admitted them 
to be very satisfactory, and thought the 
noble Sec'retary was entitled to the high¬ 
est praise for the moderate and conci¬ 
liating speech which he had delivered. 
He only wisheti to put a question, whe¬ 
ther the provisions contained in the 
Order in Council which had been sent, 
and which provisions he highly appro¬ 
ved, extended to all the ceded islands, 
or were confined to the island ^of Tri¬ 
nidad only?—-Earl Bathurst, in expla¬ 
nation, observed, that^vith respect to 
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St Lucie, means were taken to ac> 
commodate the orders which had been 
sent out to the peculiar circumstances 
of that colony. To Berbice and De- 
merara instructions had also been for¬ 
warded, with the vii'W of obtaining 
the most correct information on par¬ 
ticular points; and as soon as ad- 
Tices were received from those is¬ 
lands, an Order in Council would he 
framed, conformably to their regula¬ 
tions. 

In the House of Commons, the ar¬ 
dent zeal of the votari(‘s of negro eman¬ 
cipation caused the ex]>lauations of Mr 
Canning to he receivcul in a somewhat 
different tone. M&Buxton led the van, 
and contended that the resolutions 
which the House can’ied in the last 
Session, pledged them to a stronger 
course, and referred to the condition 
of the whole negro population—not to 
a small portion limited to the colony of 
Trinidad. If by amelioration in the 
condition of all the slaves of all the 
colonies were meant only one colony, 
he for one must protest against that ap¬ 
plication of the promise formerly held 
out. It would appear from Mr Can¬ 
ning’s s])eech, that the extinction of 
slavery could only be obtained through 
the operation of slow and silent causes, 
the assistance of gradual measures, ami 
the all-powerful, and, above all, ]>romj)t 
intervention of the light of rciason !— 
{Cheers from difh*rent parts of the 
House.) He should say in answer to 
that cheer, that if they intended to 
leave the pledge which had been made 
6 y his Majesty’s government, and that 
House to be redeemed by the means 
dictated by reason only—it would re¬ 
quire ten centuries before it was ac¬ 
complished ; and under such circum¬ 
stances, he and those who with him 
had taken in hand this great cause, 
would feel themselves no longer parties 
to that pledge. It was made to 700,000 
slavea/and if one iota of it were ahan- 
doni^ they shUhild not consi^ler them¬ 


selves parties to one tittle of it. He 
admitted that the Order in Council was 
good, so far as it went, particularly that 
clause which went to prohibit the flog¬ 
ging of females. Mr Buxton then drew 
the picture of individuals of that sex 
extended naked on the ground, and 
flogged with the cart whip, and enlar¬ 
ged not only on the honid nature of the 
spectacle, hut the moral degradation 
with which it must he attended. The 
House showed some disgust at these 
details ; but Mr Buxton declared, that 
they might ring in his ears ten times 
as loud, before he would purchase a 
miserable indemnity from rcjiroach, by 
a base desertion of a cause ho had un¬ 
dertaken. But if the right honourable 
gentleman wished to effect his change 
through the medium of moral improve¬ 
ment, why did he not apply the same 
means to all the colonies ? Why be¬ 
gin by granting to 22,000 in Trinidad, 
and 8000 in St Lucie, tliat which had 
been promised, hut was not granted, to 
700,000 negroes in the whole of the 
colonies ? (Expressions of dissent.)— 
He wished to know then, whether go¬ 
vernment intended that the use of the 
whip upon females should he put down 
in all the colonies. He Avishoil to know 
what grounds there were for expecting, 
that those views wouhl be cherished 
and embraced by the West Indians at 
large. In Jamaica, the utinost exas¬ 
peration had been shown, and even in 
the enlightened colony of Barhadocs, 
and in the speech of Mr Hampden, 
which lie <xmld not hut commend as 
tlie only one breathing temperate prin¬ 
ciples, and couched in the language of 
courtesy, there were jokes on this sub¬ 
ject, to some of which he could not re- 
frtdn from treating the House. Mr 
Hampden said, that ccitainly the prac¬ 
tice of flogging females might somewhat 
shock their gallantry; but the fact was, 
that their females were rather of the 
Amazonian order, and that he really 
thought their husbands would gi'qmbl* 
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if their wives were put oift of the reach 
of the whip. When he saw these jokes 
about gallantry towards negro females, 
black ladies, their Amazonian forms, 
and the grumbling of husbands at tlieir 
wives escaping the cart whip, good jokes 
as he might concede tln^rn to J>e, he 
held them to furnisli go(>d reasons for 
not confiding such powers in the hands 
of West Indian attorneys 3000 miles 
oflC ^till less for confiding them to the 
attorney’s agent, and less stiil to his 
driver, who had been so justly charac- 
termed by the right honourable Secre- 
taIy^ He hated such a system, because 
of the personal cnielties which it fa¬ 
voured, but he hated it much more, be¬ 
cause it tended to debase the possessor 
of such ])owcrs, and to render the mas¬ 
ter of slaves vile in the eyes of the 
world, and in his own eyes. If what 
. M^r Hampden stated about the husband 
were true, then he. must hate slavery 
for its physical evils, but ten thousand 
times more for the moral debasement 
which it fostered ; for he held that all 
the qualities of manhood must be era¬ 
dicated from tliat inind^Avliich could en¬ 
tertain such a sentiment towards a wife 
or a mother. They had been told that 
the Avhip was now a m<‘re symbol of 
office, a badg<* of authority, the rem¬ 
nant of a barbarous custom. Happen¬ 
ing, however, to take up a file of Ja¬ 
maica papers, he found the advertise¬ 
ments for runaway negroes to lead to 
a quite contrary inference. One of 
these ran thus:—“ He is marked on 
the flesh with the initials C. C. P., and 
has flogging marks on his shoulders.” 
In another w^as the expression, as part 
of the description, “ with marks of se¬ 
vere flogging.” Another described a 
female negro by the name of Sarali, 
marked J. D. with a scar on her back! 
and indeed the papers were filled with 
a multitude of cases of this kind. There 
were no less than five hundred in one 
year. He alluded also to the practice 


of burning, with a hot iron, the initials 
of the name and estate of the negro. 
There was one advertisement in these 
papers, describing a slave, Betsy, with 
S. C). A. marked on her, besides several 
lette.rs which were not plain on her 
breasts. A second was a Creole, mark¬ 
ed J. B. and other marks on his cheeks. 
Another, Peter, marked A. C. 1. E. R. 
O. N. V. ’r. S. Yet they were told 
these things were al)olished. Mr Bux¬ 
ton finally declarcjd, that he cherished 
no enmity tq^ainst the planters, nor any 
wish for tin; imnn'diate emancipation 
of the slaves. He approved generally 
of the measures proposed by govem- 
mentj, but did not wish to see them 
frittere<i down to the colony of Trini¬ 
dad only. 

Mr Ellis, the temperate advocate of 
the West India csiuse, rose to support 
those statements respecting the miti¬ 
gated use of the whip, to W'hich Mr 
Buxton had alluded, and which had 
emanated from liimself. He admitted 
having said, that tlie whip was used as 
a symbol of office, hut he had not said 
tlmt it Avas an oniameiit. He had said, 
that it AA’as not now used as a stimulus 
to labour, hut he hatl never said that it 
was not used .as an instrument of legal 
punishniont, which was all tlie honour- 
abhi member could draw from the Ja¬ 
maica advertisements he had read, of 
negroes Avith the mark of the whip on 
them. With respect to the marks of 
the letters, all that he could observe 
was, that they Avere one of the barba¬ 
rous circumstances of the slave ti'ade, 
these marks having been used to dis-. 
tinguish the old .slaves from those new¬ 
ly imported. The slave tmle having 
been abolished, this practice, of course, 
no longer exisfted. With regard to the 
present state of the West India colo¬ 
nies, he could not but observe that a 
great change was visible in their condi¬ 
tion from what it was formerly. When 
he lived in Jamaica, he resided in the 
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/ midst of a population of one thousand 
blacks, and in a house which had nei¬ 
ther door nor window shut night or 
day. All that time there existed con¬ 
tentment and attachment to theii* mas¬ 
ters on the part of the negroes, and 
confidence on the part of the masters 
towards their slaves. As to the causes 
which had produced the change now so 
obvious, it would answer no good pur¬ 
pose to inquire. Moral improvement 
was said to be desired by all; but while 
the negroes were in expectation of re¬ 
ceiving by every packet what they 
called a paper of freedom ; while they 
conceived that the British Parliament 
was anxious to grant them this, and 
their masters adverse to the grant, and 
while the masters were fearful that their 
slaves were watching the moment to 
seize that freedom by force with all 
the horrible circumstances of such a 
step, was it likely that such a state of 
things could be conducive to the moral 
improvement of society ? Mr Ellis en¬ 
deavoured to excuse the violence of the 
colonial assemblies, from the stat(> of 
alarm in which they were kept, and the 
extravagant charges which had been 
advanced against them in this country. 

Mr Wilherforce declared that he had 
listened with unfeigned satisfaction to 
the ameliorations proposed; but at the 
same time he could not consent, that 
the fate of so many immortal beings 
should be left to the adjustment of the 
colonial assemblies. They could not 
hope that the conduct of persons in the 
islands would be different now from 
what it was in 1797; after what they 
had experienced, they could not expect 
that the local authorities, unless com¬ 
pelled to it, would promote these ame¬ 
liorations which the 1 Parliament tlurnght 
ought to be enforced. From his soul 
he believed that they were on the brink 
of a precipice, and if they <lid not ob¬ 
serve much'cai'e, he feared the results 
would be most calamitous. The state 


of the population was dreadful. Inte¬ 
rested persons had spread the foulest 
calumnies. Even he had been accused 
of circulating pamphlets and statements 
through the islands. He was ashamed 
to have to say that such representations 
were jvholly false ; such calumnies 
might be natural to the soil of slavery, 
but they were altogether founded in 
falsehood. He then alluded to the vio¬ 
lent language us('d by the colonists, and 
to the fact that there was one universal 
feeling amongst the negroes, tliat the 
Parliament intended to do something 
for their essential benefit, but that their 
masters resisted the adoption of such 
beneficial measures. 7'he tnitli was, 
as had been well observed by one who 
was competent to judge of the subject, 
that the negroes were on tlie tiptoe of 
exjjectation to learn the d(*clarations of 
Pai'liament. But what would be their 
sensations when they found that the 
ministers paused, and that the Parlia¬ 
ment also paused ? Just as they bad 
got the cup to their lips, and wer(‘ about 
to partake, as they imagined, of the 
sweet draught of liberty, they would 
behold it daRlied from their hands. Such 
would be their feelings, and be feared 
the consequence would be, that they 
would (‘ndeavouT to take the cause into 
their own hands. The calamities which 
took place at St Domingo, were occa¬ 
sioned by the vacillating conduct of the 
French Convention, which enacted mea¬ 
sures one day, and reversed them the 
next. The consequence was, that the 
negro population took then* cause into 
their own hands, and the House knew 
the result. As to insurrections being 
the consequences of the course which 
Mr Wilherforce and his friends pursued, 
it was a remarkable fact, there, never 
had been fewer insurrections than cha¬ 
racterized modern times. 

Mr Baring, in a speech where the 
feelings of a great West India mer- 
chaut somewhat contended with those 
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*of a philanthropist) decldred that he 
would be glad to see the negro popu** 
lation free, if it were fit for freedom. 
He complained, however, of the extra¬ 
vagant reports circulated by the emis- 
earies of the Anti-Slavery Society, and 
’ observed, that the case of Higgii^s had 
been brought forward over and over in 
every speech on the subject. He con¬ 
cluded with observing, that as to com¬ 
pensation, it would frighten the House 
to calculate how much would be re¬ 
quired, and that, if it were proposed 
for that purpose, to double the malt 
tax, or window duties, there would be 
a small show of petitions.—Mr Peel 
replied to the arguments on the oppo¬ 
site side, and maintained that the course 
suggested by his Right Honourable 
Friend with so much eloquence and be¬ 
nevolence, was the true course to be 
pursued. It showed the animus. It 
would show they were interested in the 
welfare and comfort of the slaves. He 
was satisfied, when the imtation of the 
moment had subsided, the colonial le¬ 
gislative assemblies would adopt the 
measures recommended by the govern¬ 
ment of the parent country, for the im¬ 
provement and gradual manumission of 
the slaves^—-But Dr Lushington com¬ 
plained that the Right Honourable Gen¬ 
tleman had not told the House candid¬ 
ly, that if the Colonial Legislators re¬ 
fused, for three or four years, to adopt 
the measures recommended, he would 
not remain passive to their contumacy. 

After some further conversation, and 
a reply by Mr Canning, the motion 
was agreed to without any opposition. 

The question, however, connected 
with the West Indies, which excited the 
most intense interest, both in the poli¬ 
tical and religious worlds, and was des¬ 
tined to form the main trial of strength, 
was that of the missionary Smith. The 
severity of his treatment, and his liard 
fate, excited through the numerous 
classes interested in his cause a min- 
^gled sentiment of sympathy and indig¬ 


nation. The table of the House wan 
covered with petitions from towns, 
boroughs, and voluntary associations, 
calling aloud for an inquiry, fully ex¬ 
pected to issue a severe censure on 
those who had been concerned in that 
transaction. Mr Brougham, whose ora¬ 
tory had been so long devoted to the 
negro cause, brought forward all his 
powers to fulfil the wishes of so large a 
portion of his countrymen. 

On the 1st June,MrBrougham brought 
the subject before the House. After 
some modest preliminaries, he alluded 
to those who thought that the affair 
ought not to be agitated ; that it was 
in feet of little consequence, having oc¬ 
curred in a distant cdlony, and related 
to an obscure individual of the name of 
Smith, who was connected with, to 
make the thing more unpalatable, the 
Methodists. It was the first time he 
had heard in that House, that because 
a mail was unprotected^ because he 
stood single and alone against those who 
were in power, that this was a reason 
for shutting their ears to the hardship 
of his case. Supposing that Mr Smith 
had been a Methodist, was that a rea¬ 
son why they should not take an inte¬ 
rest in his cause, if it was believed to 
be a just one ? But Mr Smith was no 
Methodist, nor was the society which 
employed him of that persuasion. It 
was the Church Missionary Society, 
which was composed individually of 
members of the Established Church, 
that had sent him out. He was a mem¬ 
ber of a respectable and enlightened so¬ 
ciety of religionists, who were entitled 
to peculiar veneration from the univer¬ 
sal toleration which they favoured, and 
to whom, in all ages, the country gene¬ 
rally had owed'a debt of gratitude. He 
would undertake to show those gentle¬ 
men who honoured him with their at¬ 
tention, that from the beginning to the 
end of the trial of Mr Smith, there had 
been a violation of the most common 
forms of law, as well sp of substantial 
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justice, such as he had never known, in 
modem times, to be connected with 
. anything that was called a judicial pro¬ 
ceeding. Resolutions Iiad passed that 
House, and instructions had be(>n sent 
out to the colonies, of which he should 
not now inquire whether tliey were the 
best possible; but the fact was, that 
they had excited a considerable fermen¬ 
tation in this colony. Unhappily it did 
not occur t() the authorities there (he 
could make every allowance for them 
in the alarming state of things w'hich 
they witnessed,) to do what lie should 
have thought would naturally sugg(‘8t 
itself; namely, to promulgate the in¬ 
structions which had been receiv'ed at 
once. This was •delayed week after 
week, up to the period of the fatal oc¬ 
currences with which the House waa 
acquainted, and no authentic commu¬ 
nication of the instructions received was 
made either to the white or to the black 
population of that colony. The inter¬ 
val was six or seven weeks, the instmc- 
tions being acted upon from flie 7tli 
July, the revolt breaking out on the 18tli 
August. It was dangerous to talk of 
fireedom in such a state of society.—It 
was an opinion which he entertained 
before he had a seat in that House, and 
which he still retained, corrected per¬ 
haps in the maimer of its expression, 
iinom his experience of men and things, 
that it was necessary, as well from jus¬ 
tice to the wliitf^ ]>roprietor8, as from 
r^ard to the welfare of the negroes 
themselves, to maintain the jwesent state 
of sbeiety in the West Indies. It was 
justice to the whites and mercy to the 
blacks, never to allow the former to 
dread, or the latter to hope, that Pai'lia- 
m^t would sanction the emancipation 
of the slaves—^he meant their sudden, 
ii^ust, unqualified emancipation, inas- 
mudi as to do this would be (‘ruelty to 
the blacks, and under the name of it 
would not *1811 to Infiict on them the 
misery. The course which he 
ItPieBcribod tt) liave been taken crea¬ 


ted naturally and inevitably great alarm, 
and led to those disturbances wliich all 
concurred in deeply lamenting. Mr 
Smith had for six years olficiated in the 
colony; his unimpeached moral cha¬ 
racter obtained for him the love and 
veneration not only of his flock, hut of 
others avIio were attract<*d by the pro¬ 
priety of his deportment and the purity 
of his life. The papers before them 
contained only a part of tlie proofs 
whicli he could offer of the high cha¬ 
racter of Mr Smith, but these were 
sufficient for his purpose, as they ustab- 
Hshed the fact that those who knew him 
best esteemed him most. Mr Smith 
was dragged from liis house about three 
days after the revolt took j>la<*e, when 
its violence was not oidy exhausted, 
hut whim the disturbance was substan¬ 
tially quelled. He wan drugged from 
his house without being allowed to pro¬ 
vide himself with those accommodations 
wliich are comforts elsewhere, but which, 
in that climate, beeaine absolutely ne¬ 
cessary for the jireservatioii of health. 
Forliim these w'cre peculiarly necessary, 
as his life had recently been attacked 
in one of its principal seats. He was, 
however, hurried with indecent haste to 
jirison, and there shut up in that sultry 
and unwholesome climate for many 
weeks. He was then removed, at a 
time when Jiis life was in great jeo¬ 
pardy, to anotlier jirison, .which was 
only fitted for a jilace of torture, wliere 
he was exposed to the dumps arising 
fi'om a piece of stagnant water. Mr 
Smith was seized under the hollow pre¬ 
tence that, by the declai*ation of mar¬ 
tial law, he was reiiuired to serve as a 
soldier. If from ignorance -of the fact 
that this was required, he liad refused 
to serve, surely there was some excuse 
for his so doing. Mr Smith was, how¬ 
ever, hurried to prison, and his papers 
were seized. With these was his pri-^ 
vate joui'nal, part of which was intend¬ 
ed to be sent to his employers, but the 
greater portion of it was intendedj;0 
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.iheel no human pyo hut his* own. He 
was kept in prison four calendar months. 
On tl«e 9th of November he was con¬ 
fined in a room called the Garret, where 
he was subjected to many privations, 
and it was finally resolvi'd to bring him 
■to a court-martial. He called on*th<‘ 
House to pause, and survey as it. were 
the outside of this proceisling. He be¬ 
lieved it would pu/i/le the most learn- 
€‘d member of the (h)m’t to say under 
what law this was done. As a laAvyer, 
Ju* could not understand how ]\lr Smith 
could projterly be tricnl befor(* a court- 
martial. A decree of Philip and Mary 
had subject«*d to a court-martial, all 
found guilty of circulatiiig protestaut 
books. Then* ha<l been other less atro¬ 
cious instances; but by the petition of 
right, this n)ode of trial was strictly li¬ 
mited to military olf'encos. In a civil 
court, Mr Smith woidd have had the 
advantageof delay; two witnesses would 
liave been necessary against him, and 
there would have been a learned person 
acting in his individual and professional 
resp<m8ibility in the character of Chief 
Uustice, inst(‘ad of that person being 
intro<luced, by a strange anomaly, un¬ 
der the character of a lieuternmt-colonel 
of the militia. He was then hidden 
among the common and irres])onsible 
members of the Court. The Judge. 
Advocate, whose duty it tvas to lean 
towards the prisoner, had display»*d the 
’utmost ‘vind(*nce against Mr Smith. 
Lieutenant-colonel Goodman, whom he. 
jAersonally (*steemed, was yet connected 
with the colony, and held the oflice of 
vendue master. Mr B. ha<l actually 
seen advertis<‘ments of the sales of fifty- 
six slaves, every one of which had been 
signed hy him. I'his gave him an in¬ 
terest in the system of slavery, and 
ought to have been considered as a dis¬ 
qualification. Irial by court-martial 
might have been legal during the short in¬ 
terval of the insurrection ; but, for that 
court to assemble two months aftei’, and 
twenty-eight days, was contrary 
XVll. PART I. 


to every constitutional principle. Mr 
Brougham then went over a iiumboT of 
the proceedings and of the questions 
that bad been put, insisting that tliey 
were highly irregular and unfair. To 
show that not a shadow of crime could 
be charged against tliis poor missionary, 
be Avonld road a letter which Avas writ¬ 
ten by a gentleman wliom be should 
not name, but the letter mentioned a 
name, to whom appeal could he made, 
and Avhose respectability Avould suffi- 
cienfly authenticate the contCTfts. The 
gentleman so named Avas Mr Austin, 
who was no Methodist, no sectary, but 
a membei’ of the cliurcli, as by biAV 

established.—The lettt*r stated that the 

» 

negroes who accused Mr Smith in their 
confessions when throwing tliemselves 
upon th(* mercy of th<* Court, denied 
those* coiifessioiis just before they AA^ere 
launched into tilemity. Their last state¬ 
ments were then taken down, n*ad to 
them, and signed upon their oaths. Ac¬ 
cording to the opinion (tf Mr Austin, 
the objec.t of the revolt Avas not blood. 
He stat«‘d his belief that nothing hut 
the religious instruction which Mr Smith 
gave to the negroes had saved tlie Wood 
of those Avlio wer<i then seeking his. 
Tli«*y stated their object to he that of 
driving their masters to the towns; and 
by driving they simply meant to use 
only such force as would compel them 
to go. In fact, it nieant no more than 
that they woidd strike work. They 
stated in the very h(‘at of their passions, 
where every ])assion was heated hut 
that of revenge, that they woidd not 
take aAA^ay life, because th(*ir instructor 
had told them liiat they had no right to 
take away that which they could not 
give. Much Wood had been spilt on 
the part of the negroes, for he believed 
that above two hundred had suffered 
altogether. He had in his hand gazettes, 
by wbicb it ajipeared that others bad 
been subniitteil to the minor jifinisbinent 
of flogging. 1'avo had received *1000 
lasheji each, and were «i)n<leniiH*d to 
11 
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work in chains for seven yeai's. A good 
deal^ of this punishment appeared to iiiin 
to be unnecessary, and calculated to dis¬ 
grace the wiiite man, and still more to 
increase his insecurity. He could say 
little of other individuals, when he found 
the governor telling a missionary that 
if he dared to teach the negroes, he 
would send him out of the colony. The 
honourable and learned gentleman here 
referred to a paper issued, as it was un¬ 
derstood, by some member of the esta¬ 
blished chmch in the colony, declaring 
that there would be no more psalm- 
singing in the colony ; condemning the 
mode of preaching adopted by the mis¬ 
sionaries in addressing the slaves ; and 
observing tliat if was only in the Betliel 
Chapel that slaves were addressed by 
the title of “ dearly beloved brethren.” 
—This last assertion showed how little 
this orthodox religionist must have at¬ 
tended to the service of his ourn church. 
The paper went on to observe, that 
slavery must either continue as it now 
did, or not continue at all. How igno¬ 
rant must be such individuals as this ! 
They had before them danger enough 
to satisfy the wannest chivalry; they 
were a mere Iiandful of slave masters in 
the midst of myriads of African slaves, 
of all tempers and dispositions, but who 
would all forget the shades of <listinc- 
tion between themselves to join against 
the whites. An immense oc(*an sejia- 
rated these ignorant men from all Eu¬ 
ropean assistance in the moment of im¬ 
mediate danger; and yet were tliey 
proceeding in a manner which must 
exasperate the coolest, and which could 
not fail to warm religious enthusiasm 
into madness. To avert the danger, if 
possible, he called for the assistance of 
Parliament. He called upon them to 
save the West Indians themselves from 
the horrors which threatened them. He 
^made this call first on behalf of 
slaves, to whom we owed all tliat could 
he <owed to ill-treated men, from those 
jfho were ity^he clpse connexion with 


the men who had ill-treated them. He 
made the call next on behalf of the 
masters themselves, to prevent their 
continuing in that ruinous course which 
liad begun in the maityrdom of Mr 
Smith. He called upon them last, 
thojigh not the least, to disc! large a 
duty which they owed to all classes in 
this country, by disavowung the whole 
of the proceedings relative to that gen¬ 
tleman. The honourable genilemati 
therefore concluded with moving an ad¬ 
dress to his Majesty, declaring the opi¬ 
nion of the House, that the condemna¬ 
tion of Mr Smith was unjust. 

Mr Wilmot Horton, secrctaiy for tlie 
colonies, undertook to reply to Mr 
Brougham. He iiisistc<l, that any tech¬ 
nical irregularities which had occurred 
in the proceedings, arose necessarily 
from the unsettled state of things in the 
colony. The princi])al question, liow- 
ever, was,whether substantial j ustice bad 
been administered. By this test be was 
perfectly willing to try tlie pr(?sent mo¬ 
tion, because he was not j)i<*pared, nor 
was it iiecessaiy, to defend the case by 
tocbiiical niles. It should bo remember¬ 
ed tliat tlie colony was iu imminent 
danger; and that for 3000 whites, tluTi* 
were 77,000 slaves. The Court which 
tried Mr Smith was formed as unex- 
ceptionahly as it was jiossihle, consider¬ 
ing all the circumstances of difficulty. 
Had the prisoner been tried liy the or¬ 
dinary constitutional form of proceed¬ 
ing, he was much more likely to he 
brought before a prejudiced Court than 
that which had actually tried him. He 
would tlien have been tried by a jury 
of planters ; negro evidence would have 
been equally admissible against Iiim; 
and he would no more have been al¬ 
lowed counsel than he was under the 
proceedings as they had actually taken 
place. The honourable and learned 
gentleman not only complained of tlie 
original proclamation of martial law, 
but of its continuance after all necessity 
for it bad ceased. I'o sliow tliaj this 
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was not done vexatiously towardH Mr 
Smith, as had been held out, he would 
refer thfe House to the j^overnor’s dis¬ 
patches to the government at home, in 
which he observed that he was most 
anxious to abolish martial law, and would 
take the first safe opportunity of doing^o, 
but that the whites were still very miu'h 
alarnie’d, and relied chiefly upon their 
arms ; especially when they consider¬ 
ed the vast disproportion in number 
between the whites and the slaves. 
The honourable and learned gentleman 
said, that sentence of death had been 
passed for an offence, which, by law, 
was not punishable by death. The le¬ 
gal pait of the question he did not at¬ 
tempt to meddle with ; but even sup¬ 
posing the honourable and learned gen¬ 
tleman to be correct in his legal view 
of it, the sentence had been qualified 
by a recommendation to mercy; and 
wh^ it was remembered, that in no 
case within memory, had such a sen¬ 
tence, so qualified, been acted upon, it 
was too much to say that the Court de¬ 
sired to take away the prisoner’s life. 
They conceivcid (whether right or wrong 
was not the question) that the crime 
was legally punishable with death; but 
they thought there were palliating cir¬ 
cumstances which rendered it proper to 
mitigate the strict severity of the law. 
In regard to the insurrection itself, it 
was not denied^ that Mr Smith’s friends 
and agents had been the ringleaders 
in it. It was impossible, he thought, to 
read the papers, and pronounce Mr 
Smith to be the spotless character he 
^as described to be by the Missionary 
Society. Mr Horton did not think he 
had any malicious design, for he belie- 
-ved him to be a mere enthusiast, and 
by no means qualified for a temperate 
performance of the duties of his office. 
He begged the House only to look at 
tfie topics which Mr Smith had chosen 
to address to the slaves. Mr Smith also 
advanced a most dangerous doctrine, by 
mi^np^ng to find reasons for not ma¬ 


king a master of such importanct^ as the 
conspiracy known to the constituted 
authorities. He appeared to say, too, 
that slavery could not be mitigated, but 
must be altogether abolished. He bag¬ 
ged to ask, was this a doctrine which 
would he sanctioned by the Missionary 
Society ? No doubt, Mr Smith thought 
the doctrine was right, and regulated his 
own conduct in consequence of it. All 
the evidence on this point clearly went 
to show the frame of mind in which Mr 
Smith was, at the time shortly pfevMus 
to the insurrection. His allusion to the 
many wars, and sheddings of blood, 
about matters of religion—his allusion 
to the affairs of St Donjingo—and his 
laying it down that it was culpable in 
the slaves to work on Sundays, all went 
to prove what Mr Horton had before 
observed on this point. Mr Horton be¬ 
lieved it was the wish of government, 
and of that House, to see the practice 
of Sunday work altogether discontinued; 
but it was not the business of Mr Smitli 
to tell the slaves, that by obedience to 
the present law, they would be offend¬ 
ing their Maker. He thought the evi¬ 
dence chjarly proved that Mr Smith had 
known of the intended insuJTection with¬ 
out disclosing it. How could the MLs- 
sionary Societies ever carry their inten¬ 
tions into effect, if they had not the aid 
of the slave-masters ? Knowing the 
facts Mr Smith did, it was his duty to 
have communicated them to the govern¬ 
ment ; and not having done so, he was 
guilty of misprision of treason. How 
did it happen, that out of the whole 
colony, the slaves who attended the 
Bethel Chapel were the only persons 
affected by the imprdse of insurrection ? 
Upon the imprudence of Mr Smith, he 
believed there could be no difference of 
opinion among impartial ^en. The ques¬ 
tion of his guilt or innocence must re¬ 
main between him and his Creator. Mr 
Horton thought he was an imprudent 
enthusiastic man, who conceived tfiat 
the end justified Jthe meansj^ Mr Hor- 
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ton contended that he was jiropi^rly 
brought to trial; and that, tliere was 
a failure of any technical forms in the 
course of his trial, there was none of 
substantial justice. The Missionary p(!- 
tition stated, that the insuirection was 
not catised by Mr Smith, but by the 
cruelty of the slave-owners to their 
slaves. Now the fact was, that the lead¬ 
ers of the insurrection were high in the 
confidence of their masters ; well paid, 
well fed, and in good circuuistances. 
TJie whole of the evidence juoved that 
Mr Smith had not followed the instruc¬ 
tions given him by the Missionary So¬ 
ciety. 

Sir Janies Mackintosh professed him¬ 
self anxious to bear testimony against a 
proceeding as unwairantahle jls ever 
disgiuced the. administration of justice 
in the British dominions. As to the 
charge, that cruelty to the negi oes had 
not been the, cause of the insurrection, 
because the actual ringleaders had got 
been exposed to it, there could be no 
greater fallacy than this. The great 
mass of a people might bt‘ oppressed, 
though the leaders in an insurrection to 
oppose oppression did not feel it. Lead¬ 
ers in such cases were generally per¬ 
sons of superior talent or station, ivJio, 
though they might not feel so much as 
others the wrongs inflicted, would still 
be the foremost to avenge them. He 
believed the Chie,f Justice Wray to be 
a respectable man, but it was in vain 
to aigue against facts, from character. 
Heai'say evidence of the worst kind 
was admitted. Let the character of Mr 
Wray have its weight, but let it be 
used as a shield to protect, not as a 
sword to stab, the character of Mr 
Smith, the only thing now unfortunate¬ 
ly left in their hands of that most ill 
used gentlem{|^i. He could lay his hand 
to his heart, and declare upon his lio- 
nour, or if there was any pledge more 
sacred^ that lie believed him to be a 
most innocent and virtuous man, ille¬ 
gally triedftm j ustly condemned to death, 


and persefeuted in a manner tliat was a 
disgrace to any eiiliglitened govern¬ 
ment, evmi in the case of the worst cri¬ 
minal. IIh would put it to the House, 
whether the letters of Mr Smith, which 
mendy contained general observations 
awl discussions, and had no relation 4,o 
a(‘tion of any kiiid, should he taken as, 
evidiuice that he was guilty of mispri¬ 
sion of treason. Could the journal of a 
man, in which he entered tlu* senlimcnts 
of his life, h(‘ produced in (widenco 
against him ? I’lio case of Sidney va¬ 
nished befonj tlu‘ atrocity of protlucing 
that journal as evidence of the guilt of 
Mr Smith ; a jounial which had never 
been seen (*ven by his wife, which had 
been dragged from the, most sacred se¬ 
crecy for th(‘ purpose of hearing testi¬ 
mony against the man who had kept 
this register of his redigious thoughts 
and opinions from the eyes of all the 
world. But what tlid this docuiijeut 
prove ? Part of it had been banded 
about the Court without being read to 
the Court, and the advocate for the pro¬ 
secution charged him upon the remain¬ 
der with the crime—of what ? of being 
an enemy to slaveiy itsedf. Mr Smith 
had in his journal said, that he had been 
obliged to t-ompose in the midst of ago¬ 
nizing cries. He had been vile enough 
to declare that slavery should die a vio¬ 
lent death, and the extracts which thus 
exhibited the feelings apd sentiments of 
the writer were all treasured uj) as jiroof 
of a wicked ])articipation in the views 
of the insurgents. The honourable g(;n- 
tleraan tlum endeavourcsl to show, from 
various authorities, that martial law had 
been here im[iroperly applied. There 
was no such thing known as maitial 
law apyilied to offences usually punish- 
e<l by the law. It was inajiplicable to 
all except military cases. It was not 
warranted by tli(* law of Holland, by 
the law of England, or by the law 6f" 
the Colonies. It was argued that Mr 
Smith had intimation of the insurrec¬ 
tion, and that he concealed that k«pw* 
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If^dge. It was to be answered, that he 
had no more than a general idea of dis¬ 
turbance, and that, so far from making 
a secret of tliat fact, he disclosed all be 
knew about the general dissatisfaction 
to^two ofii eel’s, who were qualified to 
take the necessary precautions. Sii’ 
Jame^. .then argued upon the absurdity 
of deciding upon the fate of an indivi¬ 
dual, upon tlie evidence of persons wdio 
were strangers to the language which 
ho spoke, and yet wdiose language was 
the only avow^cal proof of las criminali¬ 
ty. He was charged with having made 
a communication, but it was admitted 
that lie used a ilissujisive ; wlmt grounds 
wore there, then, for supposing that he 
incited to revolt? He had appealed to 
their r<?ligion and their prudence; to 
the first as a security against crime, and 
to the second as a security against dan¬ 
ger.' And who wore those that testified 
against him ? None but men who ex¬ 
pected a cruel death, or the rew'arcl of 
pei^jury. True it is that Mr Smith Iiad 
not infornn^.d against any particular per¬ 
sons ; but was it not natural to think 
tliat lie would entertain a favourable 
opinion of those who had confessed, 
and would In* not have been culpable 
if lie had exposed them after such con¬ 
fession ? Rut the cruelties to which Mr 
Smith was expos<*d, and which were 
ext(*uded to his wife, were of the most 
Mitolemhle diis'cription. From the 7th 
of August till the latter end of Novem¬ 
ber, the sentinels stationed at his door, 
which lay ojien, called to him every 
two liours at night, to know whether ho 
was asleep. Some, however, of the sen¬ 
tinels, were more kind than others, and 
^ were content with looking at him as he 
lay in his dungeon. All this occuired 
while his tvife, a most delicate woman, 
was with him, and when the thermo- 
‘ meter was at eighty-three. Under these 
e^ircninstances, and while his body was 
sinking undci’ disease, tlie first pt'rson 
who visited him was—not a physician, 
i'ricnd or adviser, hut a per¬ 


son who announced to him his convic¬ 
tion,and menacedhim with death. When 
Mrs Smith, and her friend Mrs Elliot, 
applied for permission to accompany 
the body to the grave, and pay it the 
last sad honours, they were refused per¬ 
mission to enjoy this melancholy grati¬ 
fication ; and the funeral was ordered to 
take place at such an hour as would be 
likely to prevent their attendance. They 
refused, however, to obey the mandate, 
and at four o’clock in the morning had 
the satisfaction of seeing the remains of 
him they loved while living deposited in 
liis uiihonoured grave. The government 
had refu8('d to allow a slight memorial 
to 1)(‘ erected over his tomb. Such was 
tlieir rancour against tlie unhappy vic¬ 
tim of their persecution, such their ha-, 
tred to his memory, even when the 
object of their revenge was beyond 
tlieir reach, that at a general meeting 
of the principal inhabitants of the co¬ 
lony, they ventured to pass a vote of 
censure against Lord Bathurst and an¬ 
other bociy, wliose name was not often 
before coupled will) that of the noble 
lord—“ the Missionary Society of Lon¬ 
don”—for screening Mr Smith from 
their vengeance. 

Mr Scarlett, wfio might liave been 
expected to second Mr Brougham and 
Sir James Mackintosh, took, on the 
contrary, a somewhat opposite course. 
Notwithstanding all tlie ability and all 
the ingenuity with which his learned 
friend had stated his case, he could not 
help feeling considerable doubts as to 
the propriety of joining with him in a 
sweeping accusation against persons 
who were absent, and had no advocate 
in that House to defend them. He could 
not agree with his honourable and learn¬ 
ed friend in stigmatizing those gentle¬ 
men who found Mr Smith guilty, as 
murderers; for if he affirmed the reso¬ 
lutions of his learned friend, such would 
he the conclusion that he must come 
to. He considered, indeed, the mode 
of trial by courl-mai'tia] ^ irri’giilar, 
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but it appeared to him tliat Mr Smith 
had been found guilty of misprision of 
treason. He should not follow the ex~ 
ample of his honourable and learned 
, friend who had last addressed th^m, and 
endeavour to inflame their passions by 
a vehement liaranguc; he should con¬ 
fine himself to a plain statement of wliat 
he found in the minutes of evidence, 
from winch be hoped to prove, even 
upon the showing of Mr Smith him¬ 
self that he was not unconscious of the 
projected revolt, and tliat, possessing 
sudi consciousness, he refrained from 
commufucating it to the proper autho¬ 
rities. lie was willing to admit that 
Mr Smith’s intentions were pure ; hut 
it was not the moral, hut the actual 
guilt, aild its probable consequences, 
that the Court were hound to ascer¬ 
tain. His ignorance of the crime did 
not alter its quality ; and the evidence 
which was brought forvv'ard against 
liirn, coupled with his own admissions, 
formed a sufficient justification of the 
verdict to which that Court-martial ar¬ 
rived. 

Dr Lushington, in the debate now 
adjourned to the 11th, took a decidedly 
opposite course. “1 claim,” said he, “for 
that injured man, his innocence, both 
legal and moral; and 1 am satisfied in 
my conscience that 1 shall establish it 
by evidence which any fairly constitu¬ 
ted tribunal, any judges seeking the 
truth oidy, will declaj’e to be unim- 
peachedand unimpeachable.” 'I'he learn¬ 
ed member proceeded to illustrate this 
position by a lengthened examination 
of the evidence, and finally arrived at 
the conclusion, that the prosecution ori¬ 
ginated in a deadly hostility to religious 
education amongst the negroes. “ I could 
show, from various documents,” said he, 
** this spirit of hostility to religious edu¬ 
cation, and a determination to degrade 
the negro chai'acter, openly, disgrace¬ 
fully avdwed, in that colony. And, sir, 
this'conduct will be to the humiliation 
and (Ungtacmof our tribunals of public 


4 

justice in the colonies, unless tliis Houst} 
expresses, in the strongest and most 
decided terms, its reprobation of such 
proceeding. If you do not do this, you 
will let it go abroad that you do not 
mean to govern your colonies upon 
principles of law and justice. An aw¬ 
ful responsibility now rests uppn his 
Majesty’s ministers andupon this House. 
The right honourable gentleman oppo¬ 
site (Mr Canning) has hitherto stood 
forward as the friend and advocate ot 
every measure introduced for the bene¬ 
fit of the negro population of bur colo-s 
nies. 1 call upon him to consider what 
will be the effect of negativing the mo¬ 
tion, and to reflect upon the triumph 
that will be obtained in Demerara by 
such a proceeding. Let it once be known 
in that settlement that this motion has 
been negatived, and tin? persecutors of 
Mr Smith will rejoice, the shouts^ of 
victory will burst forth. How, then, is 
the complaint of the humble negio to 
he heal’d ? how are injustices, daily in¬ 
flicted upon him, to be remedied ? I 
say, sir, that we owe it to ourselves-t- 
we owe it to justice—we owe it to him 
who is gone to render his account at 
the bar of heaven, to come to no deci¬ 
sion upon this question, which, as con¬ 
scientious men, we cannot approve of 
as just and I’ight.” 

After a few observations from' Mr 
Tindall and Mr Williams, Mr Wilber-, 
force rose amid the anxious expectation 
of the House to hear his sentiments on 
this subject. He began by saying, that 
after the able arguments which had 
been so forcibly urged upon the House 
by his honourable and learned friends, 
he would not, by attempting to com¬ 
ment upon the particular facts of this 
matter, weaken the powerful impres¬ 
sion which these arguments must have 
produced upon the minds of all men 
who heard them, that more unjust and 
shameful violation of all the great prin¬ 
ciples of law, religion, and humanity, 

had never been committed, thaiLh^ 

• \ 
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* heeii coinmittod in the case of Mr 
Smith. Tlie course which had been 
pursued by the able men who bad, in 
that House, endeavoured to sustain the 
defence, he would not say, but who had 
gittempted the palliation of the conduct 
of the Court-martial, had been this ;— 
- they‘had addressed themselves to one 
or two particular facts, out of the im¬ 
mense number which had been addu¬ 
ced, to show the partiality of the con¬ 
duct adopted towards the; much-wronf^- 
ed and excellent minister; and if there 
happened to be parts in which that par¬ 
tiality was not (juite so {^larinp; and ap¬ 
parent as the others, they contended 
upon the strength of them for the en- 
tin* acquittal of the Court-martial, and 
the government of the island. The case 
for the defence of tliis Court-martial, 
and its proceedings, had really been ar¬ 
gued •almost to an admission that per¬ 
sons wlio lived in these colonies acqui¬ 
red particular 1‘celings, and habits, and 
ch{u*act(‘rs, different fj'om those which 
persons possessed in this country. Why, 
therefore, the properties and liberties of 
individuals who I'esided in them were 
likely to be well considered and pro¬ 
tected by tribunals so composed—but, 
in trull I, tliis was another argument in 
favour of the benefit of an appeal. It 
was in vain for the House to be told 
that the individuals of this Court-mar- 
•tial must, of* course, be unprejudiced 
men ! for lie and his honourable friends 
well knew that both naval and military 
officers acquired habits, and feelings, 
and opinions upon the slave question, 
and all interference with that question, 
wliich did vitiate their judgments to a 
very OTeat degree. It was notorious, 
also, tliat forty years ago, before any of 
those ameliorating statutes tliat were 
now in existence had passed ; statutes, 
•by which the condition of the islands 
and colonies was allowed upon all hands 
to have been so vastly improved; when 
all .those abuses and oppressions which 
tjurt. jime disgraced the West Indies 


were in all their vigour, there were not 
wanting judges, and generals, and ad¬ 
mirals, in England, who declared, from 
their own experience and observation 
too, that the system of slavery and 
slave management in the West Indies 
was as perfect, and as proper, and as 
free from all objections, as could possi¬ 
bly be. He himself had often heard 
a naval commander—a most highly va¬ 
lued frieml of his, and a just, a wise, 
gi’ave, and good man—wlio had posi¬ 
tively carried his approbation so far, as 
to express a wish that he was one of 
those slaves himself. The honourable 
gentleman adv(;rted to the recent reso¬ 
lution passed by the House of Com¬ 
mons in fav our of the slave jariieliora- 
tion, and education; and contended that 
the prijiciples advanced by the Advo¬ 
cate-general, and those which were pro¬ 
mulgated in the Demerara Gazette, (a 
paper understood to bo directly patro- 
^ nized by the colonial government,) were 
in direct and unseemly opposition to 
the recorded sentirqcnts and intentions 
of that House, rfe then added, that 
unless tlic motion of his honourable nnd 
learned friend were complied with, all 
the measures on behalf of negroes, and 
with the view of providing them with 
a religious education, would be render¬ 
ed nugatory. He remained firmly con¬ 
vinced that this good and excellent man, 
Mr Smith, had not the slightest know¬ 
ledge of any intention on the pai’t of 
the negroes of Demerara to revolt, and 
declared his intention of supporting Mr 
Brougham s motion. 

Mr Canning said, that whatever dif¬ 
ference of opinion might prevail in the 
House, with respect to the vote which 
they ought to come to on this occasion, 
and whatever shades of difference might 
exist even among those honourable gen¬ 
tlemen who concuired in the same sen¬ 
timent upon the question before them, 
there was one point upon which he 
tliought tlie opinions of all who heard 
him would be n unison; tflld lhat was, 
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that the question of this night was one 
of the most painful ever discussed with¬ 
in these walls. Indeed, he scarcely re¬ 
collected any one question being agita¬ 
ted in Parliament, upon which he could 
say—as he felt he must say upon this— 
that there was no part of it on which 
he could look with the least satisfac¬ 
tion. To many of the principles which 
had been upon this occasion enforced 
with so mucii liloqucnce, he was dispo¬ 
sed to give his hearty support; but he 
entirely differed with his honourable 
friend who had spoken last, as to the 
assertion, that the House was placed 
in the dilemma of being obliged either 
to contend, upon one hand, for the per¬ 
fect propriety of every part of the pro¬ 
ceedings df the Court-martial, or, upon 
the other hand, to be prc;pared to as¬ 
sign to the unfortunate gentleman who 
had been the subject of these* proceed¬ 
ings, the titles and honours of martyr¬ 
dom. He (Mr Canning) was j)repared 
for neither of these extravagant extremes. 
Tlie charges that were brought against 
the proceetlings of the Court-martial, 
seemed to resolve themselves into three 
principal heads—1st, as to the impro¬ 
priety of the tiibunal; 2dly, as to its 
mode of action; and 3dly, as to the evi¬ 
dence uj)on which the sentence had been 
])assed ; qualified as these charges were, 
by the presumption throughout, that 
Mr Smith was perfectly justified. It 
had been stated that no man could dis¬ 
sent from the lionourahle and lejirned 
gentleman’s resolution, who was not at 
the same time prepared to maintain the 
guilt of Mr Srnitlj, to the utmost ex¬ 
tent at which that guilt had been al¬ 
leged against him. But here again, Mr 
Canning was compelled to declare him¬ 
self of a veiy different opinion ; and 
without wearying the House by re¬ 
peated references to those passages of 
the evidence which liad been discussed 
with so Inuch ability by several mem¬ 
bers,* as to impress upon the mind of 
every man vJjo had gone through the 


duty of reading that evidence, a com¬ 
plete analysis of all its contents and 
thbir bearings, he had no difficulty in 
stating the impression of his qwn mind 
to be this—that of that crime, call it by 
what name they would, which consist¬ 
ed ill the silence of Smith, upon tliii 
subject of those alarming movements 
which he knew to be pending, and 
those dangers which he knew to be im¬ 
minent, he could not acquit Mr Smith. 
He stated this impression of his, how¬ 
ever, with no circumstances of exagge¬ 
ration—with no imputation of design, 
as upon the pai t of Mr Smith; and 
with no presumption that he could dive 
into the motives of that iudividiud. 
Under the laws of Demerara, as deri¬ 
ved from its former Dutidi connexion— 
under those of the (’ourt-martial, as sit¬ 
ting to try a crinm of this nature—uu- 
dt!r the proclamation of martial law, in-, 
stituted at that time—and undiT all the 
circumstances of this most peculiar case, 
whether the punishment which w'as so 
apportioned to that crime or offence, 
was proper, or expedient, or justifiable,, 
was a question which, upon his own re¬ 
sources of learning and information, Mr 
Canning was not competent to decide. 
But when the question proposed to the 
House was to inculpate this Court-mar¬ 
tial of murder, for that was the effeef- 
of the proposition, what he was to ash 
liimself, was, did the Court-martial be¬ 
lieve that they wen? acting legally in 
passing this sent(“nco ? He would not 
inquire into the motives of the d<*ceas- 
ed; theymighthave been good in his own 
opinion ; but, whatever they were, he 
would say on one hand, that he was not 
<>ntitled to the honours of martyrdom ; 
nor were his judges proved to have had 
that malus animtis, that they should be 
condemned for their sentence. In con¬ 
clusion, he would observe, thatthc House 
would best consult its duty by taking 
no ftirther cognizance of the afl’air, sa¬ 
tisfied that the discussion would iuiswec 
every purpose of public justice, aii^vvc 
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OR the resolution of the honourable and 
learned gentleman; and that this de- 
temiination of Parliament would never 
be misinterpreted to any lukewarm dis¬ 
position, as to affording to the negro 
slaves the full bencifit of instruction. 
He then moved tlie previous question, 
lyir Denman, and Sir J. Yorke, de¬ 


clared themselves prepared to support 
the motion; and Mr Brougham re¬ 
plied. 

The question being called for at three, 
in the morning, tlie opponents of the 
mensure mustereil the large minority 
of 146 against 193, constituting a ma¬ 
jority of only 47. 
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CHAP. VIII. 


MISCELLANEOUS PROCEEDINGS. 

Vole for ihe Building of New Churches.—Benctral of the Alien Act. — Proceed¬ 
ings of the Indian Government relative to Freedom if the Pre.ss.—Motion for 
Relief of Unitarians in regard to the Marriage (\-remony.—Vote for the 
Repair of Windsor Casflc.-^Mr Hume’s Motion relative, to Impressment.^ 
Mr Abcrcromhf s Complaint against the Lord Chancellor for breach of 
Privilege. -^Prorogation if Parliament. 


Among the Miscellaneous proceed¬ 
ings of the present year, we slilil give 
the first place to those which relatwl 
to the ecclesiastical state of the nation. 
The former vote of 1,000,000/. for 
building churches, though it had pro¬ 
duced accommodation for 1 50,000 addi¬ 
tional individuals, left still a consider¬ 
able deficiency in the means of religious 
worship and instruction. Ministers, 
therefore, who showed always a laudable 
zeal to promote this branchof the nation¬ 
al interests, proposed to take out of the 
little-expected proceeds of the Austrian 
repayment, half a million in addition to 
the sum formerly voted. This propo¬ 
sition, which could have no motive ex¬ 
cept the expectation of promoting the 
public benefit, and giving satisfaction to 
the nation, wjis brought forward under 
the pretty Confident view of its meet¬ 
ing an Idraost unanimous assent. No 
sooner, howevtv> was it u^pned, than 


Mr Hume, Mr Hobhousc, and some 
other members, declared their inten¬ 
tion to resist it in the most determined 
manner ; so that when it came for¬ 
ward in the shape of a separate pro- 
})osition, occasion was afforded to a de¬ 
bate of considerable magnitude. 

When the House, on the f)th April, 
resolved itself into a Committee, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer declared, 
that he was only induced to trouble 
them with any remarks, by the above 
unex]>ectedl y - announced opposition. 
At this he owned himself much sur¬ 
prised. He could have imagined that 
other olyects might have been repre¬ 
sented as more urgent, but never that 
the present could be represented as 
bad in itself. What, however, ■was his 
surprise, when he licard the proposal 
to build churches denounced as blas¬ 
phemous !•—He knew it u as difficult. 
to assign the legal meaning to that . 
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word, nor was he now going to make 
such‘an attempt; but this certainly 
was the first time such a meaning had 
been given to it. It was said that it 
was absurd to call upon the people at 
large to contribute to the building of 
these churches, because amongst them 
dissenters might be found, whom it 
would be unjust to tax for such an ob¬ 
ject. If this principle were carried to 
its test, it would result, that they 
could have no established church at 
all. They voted every year ji sum of 
money for the education of the Catho¬ 
lics. A considerable number of per¬ 
sons were still left without the means 
of religious instruction. He knew that 
there were many aged and iniirm per¬ 
sons, who could not attend divine w^or- 
ship, and dissenters, who ought to be 
taken from the account; but from this 
Report it w ould be seen that there were 
17,9 places, containing a po])ulati(m of 
.‘),5'l-8,000j in wdiich their was no 
church accommodation for more than 
.500,000 persons, or about one out of 
seven. Many were in consequence 
precluded from attending divine wor- 
ship according to the frame of the 
church of England. He considered 
it would be to show a most unworthy 
indifference to the interests of the 
church, and to those of the people, if 
assistance were withheld. A great 
anxiety for religious instruction liad 
been manifested. I'he churches which 
were already completed, had been 
crowded, to the great benefit, comfort, 
and consolation of those who frequented 
them. To leave those who were anxious 
for religious instruction to seek it as 
chance might direct them, would, in 
his opinion, be to neglect their duty 
as a Christian legislature. The sum 
of 1,000,000/. which had already been 
granted for building churches, had not 
only done all that was expected from 
it, but had exceeded the calculations 
. and hopes of the Commissioners. They 
, lud expected it to furnish the means 


of building 85 churches, which would 
accommodate 140,000 persons. But 
the result was, that 9-5 churches had 
been built, or were now building, which 
would offer seats for 158,000 persons. 
The additional 13,000 had been provi- 
<led for by private subscriptions made 
in aid of the parliamentary miilion. 
He read letters from Blackburn, Bir- 
iningbam, Nottingham, Bath, 8:c., 
w'hich showed that the new churches 
were well attended, and that the minis¬ 
ters were not likely to preach to empty 
M'alls. Having already granted one 
million to erect new churches, he 
thought if tlie present grant were refu¬ 
sed now, when they were much richer 
than before, and could spare the sum 
ten times better, it would be most 
extraordinary. It might be thjcctcd 
that this sum would still not suffice ; 
but the not being able to do all we 
wished, was no reason for doing no¬ 
thing. He did not say that the grant 
by Parliament of a larger sum would be 
a misapplication of the public money; 
but he would not at jwesent ask for more. 

Mr Hobhouse, notwithstanding the 
delicate ground on which he stood, and 
the charge of indifference to which lie 
might subject himself, thought he 
would best consult the interests of his 
constituents and of the people of Eng¬ 
land, by opposing the present motion. 
Hetbougbt, if churches were wanting, 
they might be supplied out of the 
revenues of so opulent an establish¬ 
ment as that of England; but he 
doubted much if such a w ant existed. 
In six out of the eight parishes bf 
Westminster, it was represented that 
one hundred and thirty-three thousand 

J icrsons W'cre thus circumstanced. He 
lad imjuired into this. In tire jiarish 
of St George, Hanover Square, tJiere 
was supposed to be 33,477 deficiencies. 
This, by the by, was assumed from 
a reference ’ to the censrts of 
which included all pcrsonslivin^ there, 
among w’hom ncrc m«iiy infants and 
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others, who could in no case attend a 
public place of worship. The church 
of St George, Hanover Square, was 
certainly thronged; and at St James’s, 
the excellent man who there officiated 
was so attended, that to obtain a pew 
it was necessary to engage it seven 
years before hand. An applicant for 
a scat was promised to be put on tlie 
list, but more could not Ik; looked for. 
But in the parish of St George there 
were three chapels of case. The first 
of these at which he inquired could 
'have furnished one hundred places; 
the second was not fiill; the third was. 
In St Ann’s church, it was stated that 
there was a deficiency ^of room for 
14,000 persons. There was no chapel 
of ease in that parish, which contain¬ 
ed but about twelve or fourteen hun¬ 
dred houses, but he found there was 
plenty of room in the church. So the 
statement made of a deficiency to the 
amount stated Wfis incorrect. In the 
next parish, the deficiencies were 
. 26 , 319 , but then there was a chapel 
of ease, in which places were to be ob¬ 
tained. In St Martin in the Fields, 
the deficiencies were reported 23,7^2, 
but seats were easy to be got. In St 
Margaret's parish, the deficiencies were 
said to be 20,889. The church was 
full, but in that parish there were 
three chapels of ease, where seats 
might be obtained without difficulty. 
In the pai'ish of St .John, room was 
wanted for 14,8.39 additional persons. 
That church, however, was not at all 
full, and one of the sextons had told 
hihi, that when a sermon, Avhich u as 
expected to bring a crowd, Avas prcach- 
there had been room for more than 
OOpersons. There were instances ofdc- 
fidencic^f room in the dissenters’cha¬ 
pels, but this was no argument in favour 
ofassisting dissenters to build addition¬ 
al places, of worship. He did not think 
that ought td be done. Thc'at tendance 
at churdi had not fallen olf, and there 
was scarce a IriKtesman in Wcstrainstci' 


who did not take his family to a place 
of worship on Sunday, and who would , 
not be pointed at if he w'cre not to do 
so. To provide at the present rjite, 
for the 3,000,000 of deficiencies stated 
by the minister, Avould recpiire a sum , 
of twenty millions. But since he had 
been one of the members for West-^. 
minster, in which it was stated there 
were 1.3.3,000 deficiencies, he thought 
his doors had been open to all, and 
though all sorts of other complaints 
had been brought under his notice, his 
constituents had never called his at¬ 
tention to this subject. 

Mr Peel admitted the c^indid and 
becoming manner in Avhicli the hast 
speaker had treated the subject, but 
could not regard his arguments as 
satisfactory. If the people showed an 
indifference to religious instruction, 
this w'as only an additional reasoii 
Avhy it should be placed fully AUthin 
their reach. The honourable gentle¬ 
man had stated that no comjdaints 
had been made to him on this sub¬ 
ject by tlie people of Westminster ; 
and that, on incjuiry, scv'eral of the 
churches and chapels were full, but 
that others Ai^ere not so. It might 
not ]yc improper to ask if those cha])els 
Avbich were not full were those in which 
free admission was given to the poor. 
The object of the present measure, 
AA^as to secure free admission ‘to those 
Avho could not afford to pay. The 
amount of what Avas done was not so 
inadequate as had been represented. 
Making alloAvance for infants, for the 
infirm, for dissenters by choice, and 
other classes, it might be considered 
enough if jirovisiou were made for one- 
fourth of the population. On this sup¬ 
position it would be seen that a grant 
of 500,000/. might enable the govern¬ 
ment to do much good. The population 
of Manchester amounted to 187,000. 
The fourth part of them Avas about 
4(),929- Now, as of this number 
22.468 were at m-esenf :K;coinmodatc(k 
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it followed that but 24;4()1 remained 
to be provided for. At Birmingham 
the population exceeded 100,00() per¬ 
sons. The fourth of these was 25,000. 
Of that number, 15,000 were already 
accommodated with the means of ob- 
^taining religious instruction, ii,nd but 
10,000 remained to provide for. At 
Leeds, the population amounted to 
84,000. The fourth part being about 
20,000, and 10,000 being now accomo¬ 
dated, it remained to furnish the means 
of religious instruction iwxording to the 
jwinciples of the established church to 
about 10,000 persons more—diminish¬ 
ing thus the three millions of ])ersons 
wanting religious instruction, it would 
be seen liow important the grant would 
prove which it was pro])Osed to take. 
Mr Peel gave several other instances 
of similar want, and contended that 
the half million would at all events do 
ihore'go(Kl than could ))e done by its 
employment in any other way. 

Mr J. Smith conceived that schools 
would be of more use than churches, 
that the latter could be built by the 
j»eoplc for themselves, <y^'ery^vhere ex¬ 
cept in Lancashire or some other dis¬ 
tricts, for supplying which, 100,000^., 
or at most 150,000/., would be quite 
sutlicicut. 

Dr Imshiugton, however, differing 
here from those with whom he usually 
voted, took a most decidedly opposite 
view of the subject. The old laws of 
the land compelled all classes of the 
people who professed the religion of 
the church to attend public worship. 
How then, he would ask, could they 
leave the people in their present state, 
when the poor had no means of com¬ 
plying with the law, and, what was of 
infinitely more importance, when they 
had no means of conforming to the 
first duties of religion ? He alluded 
with particular forc*e to*thc necessity 
under which the people were thus 
j)laccd, of resorting to the meetings of 
dissenters? It was well known that 


the people were assailed in every pos¬ 
sible way, in order to make them se¬ 
cede from the worship of the establish- 
odchurch. There was a Home Mission¬ 
ary Society established, in whicli the 
missionaries were almost exclusively 
dissenters, and these were finding 
their way into almost every parish in 
tlie kingdom. There was a report 
from some of the missionaries to whom 
he had alluded, and it stated the horri¬ 
ble facts, that the boys played against 
each other at foot-ball on Sundays, 
were seen in the fields with sticks, 
went into the river to catch fish with 
nets, and moreover, the boys and girls 
assembled together! lie objected to 
the progress of such doctrines hy such 
means, and thought tlnjm calculated 
to deteriorate the British charac¬ 
ter, and to be productive of infinite 
misery. No ac.tivity on the part of 
the memliers of the church could avail, 
if the ])eople had not tl\p means of at¬ 
tending its worship. He did not think 
this was a state of things which that 
House, the large majority of which 
were of the established church, would 
wish to SCO continued. At all events 
he would do his uttnost to change it. 
lie did not approve the system of 
popular election. It was unbecoming 
the character of a clergyman to be 
canvassing votes and soliciting favours 
as the ground of his elevation to an 
office whose subsequent duties were of 
so serious and important a nature. 
Besides this, he did not think such a 
mode of appointment calculated to 
place the most proper persons in such 
situations. People were often induced 
to give their votes upon any but the 
true merits that were required, and 
many preferred those clergymen who 
were inclined to send them to the other 
world with the least scruple. He 
thought the duty of a clergyman of 
the church of England was to maintain 
those doctrines he liad sworn to main¬ 
tain, and to stoo]» for favours to no 
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man. He denied tliat sufficient means 
of public worship w ere possessed by 
the people of Westminster. He lived 
in Westminster, and (it was a duty to 
which he cheerfully submitted) he was 
obliged to pay a considerable sum for 
seats for his servants.—He would 
again ask how the poor were to obtain 
divine worship under such circum¬ 
stances. He knew, that within a mile 
of where they sat, there were thou¬ 
sands and tens of thousands who were 
unable to attend the church for the 
same reason. At the same time he 
thought the money might be more 
«economically expended, and more good 
done with the same amount. 

Mr Hume declared that he would 
not have spoken at all, had he not been 
roused by the last speech, and by the 
hon. and learned gentleman calling 
upon the House to go into a crusade 
against the dissenters. Did the 
honourable ai)4 learned member mean 
to deny that these missionaries had 
done good, or that there w'as any 
thing so ridiculous in their wishing to 
abolish the games he had described, on 
a Sunday.^ He had procured an account 
of the number of places of religi(j|^is 
worship, and he found that in 1881 
parishes, there were 2533 churches, 
and that the dissenting places of wor¬ 
ship amounted to 3413, being one- 
third more than those afforded by the 
church establishment. He contended 
that election to the churches would 
4. greatly improve the state of its mem¬ 
bers. He tliought the revenues of 
thp church were too great; they were 
^ larger than those of any other country 
gHHcept Ireland, and they ought to be 
^^TOrised so as to ascertain whether they 
^uld not bear the expense of building 
ftew churches. The right honourable 
gejitleman opposite saia that the peo¬ 
ple: were rich and happy. He denied 
ii, aqd maintained that the working 
classes were all in the most extreme 
state of jfijverty. They had, therefore, 


no right to talce this 500,000/. from 
the pockets of the people, because it 
was a god-send. The honourable and 
learned gentleman said he wished to 
give the church fiiir play. The church 
could not have fair play, until they 
put an .end to non-residents and jdural— 
ities. Its members must have zeal 
and activity to give it fair play ; arid 
he would say, tliat those who did not 
choose to have duty, should have no 
benefice. 

Dr Lushington, in reply, disavow¬ 
ed the alleged hostility against dissent¬ 
ers. 

Lord Palmerston supported the vote 
by adverting to the good edects pro¬ 
duced by frequenting places of wor¬ 
ship. In Scotland, where the lower 
classes wcreinstnicted by theirpastors, 
everything was conducted with de¬ 
cency and order. In Ireland it was 
quite the reverse. Everything was 
viciou.s and lawless, because the minds 
of children were not impressed with 
good examples. 

Mr Gordon disapproved much of 
Mr Hume’s speech, and declared he 
had been converted by that of Dr 
Lushington. He was partiailarly in¬ 
duced to give his vote from the great 
exertions used by missionaries to gain 
roselytes. This was a canting and 
ypocritical ^ge.—The canting did 
not come from ministers of the church 
of England, but from these canting, 
dissenting missionaries. 

Although the opponents of the 
measure pressed the question to a 
division, it was carried by the great 
majority of 89, (148 to 59.) 

This did not prevent Mr Hume from 
recurring to the subject on several 
future occasions, and even at one time 
declaring this to be a profligate 
grant ; such as he declared must be an 
unequal tax, not applied to the gene¬ 
ral use of the state, but only for the 
advantage of a few. He found the suli- 
se<{uent divisions, however,* still more 
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unfavourable than the firSt; and the 
bill passed through the two Houses 
without any serious difficulty. 

Ministers thought it expedient once 
more to "bring before the House a sub¬ 
ject often and warmly debated—the 
jAJien Bill. This being a track so much 
beaten, we shall only refer to the 
•lieads, which relate particularly to its 
late and ju-csent operation- 

Mr Peel introduced it on the 23d 
March, and it may be necessary to 
begin wdth giving, from the speech 
of that gentleman, the following sketch 
of its provisions. T^ie Alien Act, as 
passed in 1811), required that a foreign¬ 
er arriving at a Britisli port should 
state to the officers of the customs, his 
name, profession, and the country from 
which he arrived; and a penalty at¬ 
tended the wilful neglect of these regu¬ 
lations. UjK)u the propriety of this, 
4hel’e was no difference of opinion. 
But there were other provisions more 
important in their nature, and towhich 
objection had been made. The crow'n, 
by the present act, was impowered to 
issue a proclamation, commanding the 
alien to depart; and in (!ase of his re¬ 
fusing, or wilfully neglecting to do so, 
he was liable to ^ month’s imprison¬ 
ment. For a second offence, which of 
course became aggravated, he was liable 
to twelve months’ imprisonment; that 
is to say, this w'as the maxintuvi of 
the puiiishinent to which he was liable. 
If, however, the Secretary of State had 
reason to believe that the alien w'ould 
not obey the proclamation, he had 
the power, in the first instance, to 
give him in charge to an officer, in 
order to his being carried away. After 
showing the precedents u])on which 
this measure had been founded, Mr 
Peel remarked on the mildness with 
which it was enforced. He would re¬ 
fer to the returns before the house, 
showingthe number of aliens sent out of 
the country within the last ten years, 
which had been laid before the House 


on the motion of a noble lord. From 
these it appeared, that in teu years 
only 17 persons had been sent out of 
the country under this act. Of these, 
11 or 12 persons were connected with 
Buonaparte, and might therefore be 
considered as sent out under %ery 
peculiar circumstances. There were 
therefore butfiveorsix others in the teu 
years. In the year 1822, w^hen he, Mr 
Peel, first entered his present office, 
there had not been one ,* and in the 
year 1823 there was only one- That 
person, too, w'as sent out under very 
extraordinary circumstances. (We be¬ 
lieve the right hon. secretary alluded 
to a person sent out of the country 
for an attempt to assassinate the Prince 
Esterhazy.)—Another objection to 
the .act w'as, that it was liable to be 
made instrumental to the designs of 
foreign powers.—The best answ^er to 
this argument would be found in the 
fact, that not one person bad ever been 
rendered an object of this bill at the 
suggestions of any foreign power.— 
Not one ])erson lias ever been refused 
admission into this country on account 
of political opinions in his own. Eng¬ 
land bad opened her ports to men of 
all countries, and had sustained her 
bigli character of affording asylum to 
the persecuted. The increasing num¬ 
ber of aliens shou ed the little severity 
with which the act pressed upon them. 
In 1819, the number had been 20,000; 
in 1821, it bad increased to 24,000; in 
1822, to 24,.700 ; in 1823, to 2^5,000; 
and in the year 1824, to no less a num¬ 
ber than 26,000, being an increase of no 
less than 1300 in the course of the last 
year. Upon these facts, he thought he 
might fairly assume that the acthad not 
deterred aliens from resorting to this 
country through any terror of being ex¬ 
posed to its powers. He felt the force of 
the objection, that this measure pressed 
too indiscriminately upon all aliens, 
and w'ould propose a remedy for it, 
which he flattered himself wouhf meet 
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tlie approbation of the House. He 
proposed to exempt from the opera¬ 
tion of the act, all who had resided 
constantly in this country for the space 
of seven years.—He had reason to be- 
‘ lievA that this exemption would ajmly 
to ^ less than 10,000 persons. Mr 
Peel pointed <»ut the present necessity 
of continuing this act, in consequence 
of the number of individuals who 
sought refuge in this country, in con¬ 
sequence of having been involved in 
the political agitations of their own. 
They found in Britain a secure asylum; 
but they could not be allowed to make 
this country a theatre for carrying on 
machinations against their own govern¬ 
ment. They had hitherto been j)re- 
vented frem doing so, by the mere 
threat of enforcing this act. 

Mr Hobhouse, after taunting Mr 
Peel on the opposite opinions which 
he had delivered in 1816, declared his 
own resolution to oppose this bill in 
the most dctermincti manner. The 
right honourable secretary had in¬ 
formed them of the provisions of the 
bill; but this was unnecessary, for 
they were known too W'clI. It was 
not the provisions of the bill, but the 
bill itself, to which the opponents of 
it objected. It was a base subservien¬ 
cy to those who had shown themselves 
unworthy of the success they had en¬ 
joyed, and who wanted to make us 
accomplices in their villainy. The 
email number of the persons on wdiom 
the bin had been enforced, showed, in 
his opinion, that it was not neces¬ 
sary. As for the hospitality of this 
country, he had only to refer to the 
feet, that the refuge which had been 
refused to the Spanish constitution¬ 
alists by one of our colonics, had been 
alforded them by the Emperor of 
Mcnrocco. He thought little of the 
concession of the right honourable 
gentlemap with regard to those who 
had jresided here a certain time, be¬ 
cause he objected to the bill altoge¬ 


ther; tliougfi it was worthy of remark, 
that a similar clause, proposed on the 
last occasion by his honourable and 
learned friend the member for Knares- 
borougb, had been rejected. I’he ex¬ 
cuse for« the bill in 1812 was, that 
Buorwiparte was not fully cstablishrd 
in power; in 1814, it was, that the 
Bourbons were not settled on tlur 
throne; in 1816, they were told by 
the right honourable President of the 
Board of (’«)ntrol, that the revohi- 
tioiKU’v devil was not yet laid; and in 
1818, a different excuse from aM the 
()thers Avas foun<|. In 1820, the late 
Marquis of Ixmdonderry told them 
the bill was necessary to guard against 
the enemies of our own country. But 
Mr Peel made none of tliese reason¬ 
able grounds for their agreeing to tin's 
bill. He t(»ld them, that Mdthout it 
foreigners might plot in this country 
against their own governments abroadl 
That was his (Mr Hobhouse’s) reason 
for objecting to the bill, for he thought 
that this country had been too long the 
accomplice of the Holy Alliance. It 
apj)eared to him, that there was an 
attempt to establish one system of po¬ 
lice throughout Europe, of which it 
Avas endeavoured to make the right 
honourable gentleman opposite one of 
tlic police runners. If, indeed, Eng¬ 
land Avere to go on in this Avay, it 
would not be her allies, but herself 
that would suffer; for no state ever 
began by compromising its honour, 
without ending by sacrificing its in¬ 
terests. The opportunity was now 
arrived for abstracting our neck from 
the yoke, and Avliy should it be ne¬ 
glected ? ■ Whilst the language of li¬ 
berty Avas yet spoken in that House, 
where he hoped it Avould often be 
heard from more poAverful lijis than 
his own, could‘*the right honourable 
gentleman he afraid that the allies 
would upbraid him for giving up the 
Alien Bill } Did he think they Avould 
dare to remonstrate ? This great go- 
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• vemment ought, as hart been said of 
Cajsar's wife, to be above suspicion. 
But this bill tainted both our domes¬ 
tic and foreign polic 3 ^: the first, as 
being hostile to those ancient princi¬ 
ples of the constitution, that no man 
should be subject to the arbitrary*will 
of any minister assuming responsibi¬ 
lity; and the second, as abetting tlie 
policy of the allies, that there should 
be no resting-place for the soul of a 
free man. Mr Hobhouse finally mo¬ 
ved an amendment, declaring, “ That 
it is the o]>inion of this House, that 
the alien bill is a disgrace to the sta- 
tute-booh, and that to renew it for 
any period whatever, hpwever limited, 
would be injurious to the character of 
Englishmen abroad, and destrueijive 
of the principles of their constitution 
at home." 

. Sir James Mackintosh soon follow¬ 
ed on the same side, apologizing, from 
the state of his health, for introducing 
his speech at so early a period. Mr 
Peel had made great use of a figure of 
^speech, called by the ancients eupho- 
nismus; in other words, calling bad 
things by good names. He alluded 
to the way in which he had described 
absolute power; and that, in reality, 
Vas the question now, for this bill was 
a bill to confer absolute power, the 
nature of which was not altered by its 
_ being well op ill used. It was, indeed, 
tedious for him and his friends to 
maintain a ten years’ opposition to 
this measure, but he should be con¬ 
soled for all his public labours, by 
having’ at length succeeded in with¬ 
drawing 10,000 men out of 26,000 
out of the reach of absolute authority. 
There were no precedents for this 
measure, which might not be equally 
adduced in favour of general warrants, 
ship-money, and the most arbitrary of 
the former proceedings of the Eng¬ 
lish government. Whatever obso¬ 
lete, superannuated prerogative there 
might have been discox'ered in the 
VpI..*XVlI. PART r. 
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mouldering annals of time gone \»y, for 
which, as in the case of ship-money, 
some lawyers wfere sui*e to be found 
ready to obtain the favour of their 
emplo 3 '^ers, by finding precedents, it 
was clear that it had slumbered for 
200 years, and would have slumbered 
for ever but for the introduction of an 
alien bill. They were told, that for 
nine years there had been no abuse of 
the power granted by an alien bill. 
It was admitted that it was an odious 
power; and the tendency of such an 
argument therefore was, to lead a Bri¬ 
tish House of Commons to endure the 
existence of arbitrary power, provided 
it had existed for some time without 
being abused. No one ever doubted 
tljat arbitrary power was a very con¬ 
venient thing; but the tendency of 
making a display of its conveniences, 
was to lessen their horror at arbitrary 
power. In one case they were shown 
its exercise was convenient; in an- 
other, that it was moderately used— 
till at last they would be brought to 
think arbitrary power was not so bad 
as it was described. They ought to 
object to this bill, not because men 
had or had not been expelled under 
it, but simply because men might be 
expelled under it. He had heard an 
expression of satisfaction uttered, in 
consequence of their good fortune in 
not having experienced any abuse of 
this power. No nation ever yet tole¬ 
rated absolute power because it was 
not ill used, without having their mis¬ 
take corrected by the severe exercise 
of it, as Domitian succeeded Trajan, 
and despotic princes always followed 
mild ones. 

On the other hand, Mr Wynn con¬ 
tended, that this country ought not 
to allow plots to be carried on in it 
against foreign governments. The 
failure of hospitmity alluded to by 
Mr Hobhouse referred, as h6 suppo¬ 
sed, to the fortress of Gibraltar, where 
it was impossible, with safety, to open 
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the gates to a great multituilo, or al¬ 
low them to remain longer than was 
necessary.—MrWilliftm Lamb took a 
still stronger part. He begged to say 
t<» the honourable member for West¬ 
minster, that if we were not prejured 
for war, we were not jirepared to 
abuse, as he had done, the holy al¬ 
liance. Lamenting as much as he 
could do the present state of the civil 
and political liberties (►f the different 
states of Europe, he begged to ask, in 
candour, whether it v^as the inability 
or wickedness of ministers that was to 
blame in the case of Spain; or n lie- 
ther it was not rather the violence and 
impracticability of the measures of the 
liberal party in that country ? ^'o at¬ 
tempt the"relief of the country without 
a chance of success, was to retard its 
reformation and injure it. He objected 
to the great latitude assumed by the 
honourable member for Westminster 
in his language, when.he spoke upon 
these subjects. He could see no ad¬ 
vantage, for instance, to be gained 
from the use of the word “ tyrants 
that word served no purpose that he 
knew of in that House—there was no 
courage in it. The effect of such lan¬ 
guage was to produce jiersonal irrita¬ 
tion in the minds of those who pos¬ 
sessed great power. l''inding them¬ 
selves less well used than they de¬ 
served, they would begin to care less 
to deserve good usage. Such lan¬ 
guage used ill that House bad the ef¬ 
fect of exciting the subjects of iliffer- 
ent states to insurrection ; and be 
thought the honourable gentleman 
would do well, before he created such 
excitements, to consider what assist¬ 
ance he could offer. He would do 
well to consider whether lie could 
give more than a dinner or two, a v io- 
lent speech, and a subscription of five 
or six thousand jiounds. With re¬ 
spect tQ the bill, be repeated what lie 
had *00 a /ormer occasion said, viz. 
that inllie matter of foreign policy it 


was necessary to give a certain de¬ 
gree of credit and confidence to the 
government who possessed superior 
means of knowledge with reference to 
the foreign relations of the country. 
It was impossible to deny, that there 
was h disposition iu individuals of this 
country to intermix in the affairs of 
foreign states. It jiroceedcd, ho be¬ 
lieved, from the noblest feelings; ])er- 
haps they were natural, and perliajis 
praise-worthy, but not the less dan¬ 
gerous nor the less embarrassing to 
government. 

This sjieecb made a certain stir in 
the House, and calleil forth indignant 
r(‘])lies from Lord William Russell and 
Mr C. Hutchinson. The former de- 
nieil that British speeches and din¬ 
ners had had any intiuenee in exciting 
the movements madi* on the continent 
in favour of liberty; and the latter 
was surprised that an lionoiirahle gen¬ 
tleman M'lio was a county member, 
and ndio, he supposed, called himself 
an independent one, should have the 
hardihoood to read a lecture to gentle¬ 
men in that House, because for jtjo’s 
past they had used such laiiguagt; as 
they could command against tliat al¬ 
liance, trailed holy, which deserved to 
be execrated and reprobated for itsf 
most iniipiitous and atrocious conspi¬ 
racy against the riglits of mankind. 

Mr Warre and Lord AJtborp sjioke 
on the same sid<‘, and Mr Peel made 
a brief use of bis liberty of reply; af¬ 
ter which the House decided the 
(|iicstioii, by two divisions, in favour 
of the bill, of 181 against 70, and of 
181 against 78. The House was now, 
according to its forms, to proceed to 
tlie first reading, when Mr Hume, at 
this unexpected stage, started up, and 
strenuously opposed the bill, particu¬ 
larly calling upon Mr Caiiuing to 
state the grounds on wbicli be gave 
bis support to the measure. Mr Can¬ 
ning disclaimed any intention ha¬ 
ving spoken, but observed, lliat the 
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• honourable gentleman bad such a 
winning way" that he could not 
refrain from a few words. The tenor 
of his spee,ch was merely, that he con¬ 
sidered the n)easure necessary under 
present circumstances, but hoped that 
necessity would only be temporary. 

’ In a subsctjuent debate, Mr Canning 
expressed his hope tliat it would not 
again re<|uire to be renewed. Mr 
Hume still pressed a division, when 
the motion was again carried by a si¬ 
milar majority of 12,9 to b'fh 

Notwithstanding these majorities, 
when the third reading took place on 
the 1.3th April, a dcb.ate of some lengtli 
ensued, in wdiich Lord Norm an by. 
Colonel Palmer, and Mr Denman 
strongly imj)ugncd the measure. No 
minister, or member, took the trouble 
of stepping forward in its defence; 
and it was finally passed by a majo¬ 
rity of 111 to 47* 

A considerable interest luid been 
excited in the public by proceedings 
connected with the Indian press. The 
fir.st adventurers into that region, sole- 
fy intent on the means of amassing 
enormous wealth, had little ap])etitc 
for any literary or intellectual gra- 
tihcatioiis. As, however, emigrants 
liJultiplicd, and their stay in India 
assumed more of a |)ermanent charac¬ 
ter, the example of .some illustrious 
individuals kindled a spirit of in(piiry, 
not surpassed at home, and scarcely 
equalled, unless among the most ac¬ 
tive intellectual circles. The human 
mind, once roused to exertion, soon 
bestirs itself in every direction. From 
philological and historical research, 
our countrymen sought to proceed 
to political inquiry, particularly into 
/the constitution and administration 
'of that singular and anomalous sys¬ 
tem under wluch they were governed. 
A free press, however, in a society 
composed on one side of a mere army, 
*nd on the other bf a people subject- 
^cd to immemorial despotism, and into 
, wh(fe(; minds such an idea never en¬ 


tered, was certainly a very critical 
measure. The Marquis of Hastings, 
however, attempted it. He proclaim¬ 
ed the freedom of publication with¬ 
out previous censorship, accompanied, 
however, u'ith a series of warnings 
as to the limits within which this 
])ermission was to be exercised. Mr 
Buckingham, a bold and clever adven¬ 
turer, immediately availed himself of 
this permission, and began a journal, 
which so addressed itself to the newly 
awakened curiosity of the Indian pub¬ 
lic, that in a short time it yielded a 
revenue of 8000^. a-year. As it was 
always found to he the more accept-'' 
able and profitable, in j)i’oportion as 
the strictures upon the mighty of the 
land were more decided and *piquans, 
the paper, in spite of repeated warn¬ 
ings from the government-house, as¬ 
sumed alwaj's a character more and 
more offensive to the ruling powers. 
This state of things came to a cri¬ 
sis, when the marquis left India, and 
the administration devolved upon Mr 
Adam, in the interval previous to 
the arrival of a new governor-general. 
Mr Buckingham, having then com¬ 
mitted an oli’ence su})posed to exceed 
the atKJcity of his former misdeed.s, 
was banished from India,, on the 
ground of an old law, which empow¬ 
ered the governmeni t») take this step, 
Mr Arnott, in whose hands he left the 
journal, and who conducted it in the 
same sj)irit, S(K»n experienced a simi¬ 
lar treatment; and the whole concern 
was entirely broken up. 

We have no doubt that a free press 
would be useful in India, as every- 
M’here else, though, at the same time, 
it would require to be exercised with 
a peculiar temperance and discretion; 
and if this was not voluntarily ob¬ 
served by the writer, it might be re¬ 
quisite to make him amenable to very 
strict laws. Still there can* Im; no 
freedom of the press whatever, if *he 
olFcnding journalist is subject to any 
punishment other than legal. Let 
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the law be as strict and as prompt as 
may be, but let it be the only instru¬ 
ment of chastisement and repression. 
The infliction, by the revival of an 
obsolete law, of banishment and ruin 
upon the party oflending, without 
form of trial, certainly appears an 
oppressive measure, and contrary to 
•every principle of the British consti¬ 
tution. 

The subject was at ])resent brought 
before Parliament, only in the shape 
<of a petition from the siiflfering indi¬ 
vidual, presented and enforced by Mr 
Lambton. It stated, that in 1815 
Buckingham left England upon a 
commercial voyage. Having proceed¬ 
ed to Egypt, he made his way on to 
Bombay, u here he was obliged to re¬ 
turn to England, because he had no 
licence from the East India (Company 
in his possession. Having obtained 
a licence, he returned to India in 
18l6. In 1818 he was required to 
join in an expedition devoted to the 
purposes of the slave-trade, which he 
declared was repugnant to his feel¬ 
ings. At this period it w’as that he 
set up the Calcutta Journal, which he 
did by purchasing the stock of tw^o 
other papers, at an expense of 30001. 
This paper he conducted so much to 
the satisfaction of the English in In¬ 
dia, that in a short time the property 
of it was worth 40,000^, and it pro¬ 
duced him the yearly income of 80001. 
The paper had been recognized by 
various acts of the government of In¬ 
dia, one of which was the payment of 
considerable sums on the score of post¬ 
age for the circulation of it through- 
' out India. At the period of its esta¬ 
blishment there Was no such thing as 
a censorship on the press of India, the 
Marquis of Hastings having abolished 
the existing restrictions. The speech 
of that nobleman, in answer to an ad¬ 
dress ^Iresented to him u{)on this sub- 
jedlt, contained an eulo^iuin upon the 
freedom of the press, with the expres¬ 
sion of a hope that the blessings of 


its establishment in India would be 
known and felt to the farthest bounds 
of the British empire in that quarter 
of the globe. There w'as one thing, the 
honoiinible member observed, which 
might be stated in favour of Mr Buck- 
ingnain ; this was, that during the 
whole period of his being editor of 
the Calcutta Journal, he was convict¬ 
ed of no libel, public or private. A 
great change in the state of the press 
took place upon the departure or the 
Marquis of Hastings. He was suc¬ 
ceeded by Mr Adams, formerly one 
of the censors of the press, and who 
performed the functions of the Gover¬ 
nor-General until the arrival of his 
successor from England. One of the 
first acts of this gentleman had been 
to reverse all that the Marquis of 
Hastings had done with reference to 
the emancipation of the press, ^nd to 
revive a criminal prosecution against 
Mr Buckingham, which had been 
quashed the year before, and which 
was considered by Sir F. M^Naugh- 
ten as so cruel and oppressive that he 
had refused to try it. The licence of 
Mr Buckingham was annulled, and he 
was ordered to quit India within two 
months. Nothing could be more des¬ 
potic than this treatment. The re&<i^ 
son assigned for it, was some severe 
remarks made by Mr Buckingham 
upon the appointment of a Dr Bryce, 
a Presbyterian minister, to supply the 
government with paper, pens, ink, and 
various articles of stationery. The 
appointment appeared to Mr Buck¬ 
ingham as incompatible with the holy 
calling of the individual ; and it was 
remarkable that it Iiad since been an¬ 
nulled as such by the East India Com-^ 
pany, and severe animadversions cast ', 
upon Dr Bryce by the General As¬ 
sembly of Scotland for having accept¬ 
ed the situation. Yet it was for 
censuring this appointment that Mr 
Buckingham) had been ruined. K 
might nave been expected that Mr\ 
Adams would have been satiated with 
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the ruin of Mr Buckingham; but it 
was not eo—^lie pursued his hostility 
to the last remnant of his property. 
Upon quitting the country, Mr Buck¬ 
ingham had made over his paper to 
an individual born there, and irho, 
tljcrefore, was not required to have a 
licence to remain. To meet this dif¬ 
ficulty, Mr Adams made a sweeping 
regulation that all should have li¬ 
cences. By one stroke of the pen he 
had reversed all that the Marquis of 
Hastings had established, and consi¬ 
dered requisite to the welfare of In¬ 
dia. His success in this respect was 
followed up by another arbitrary act; 
for he actually prohibited all English 
subjects from circulating, vending, or 
even giving away any unauthorized 
publication. Lord Amherst had also 
suppressed a work undertaken by Co- 
lonef Leycester Stanhope, merely to 
record the opinion of the Judges. Mr 
Lambton contended, that the whole 
of this conduct was marked by wan¬ 
ton and aggravated despotism; and 
" that, if it were passed over in silence, 
it would be absurd hereafter to talk of 
the responsibility of the Indian go¬ 
vernment. He appealed to the House 
only pn the hardship of these indivi¬ 
dual cases, and not on the general po¬ 
licy or impolicy of a free press in In¬ 
dia ; a question which he meant to 
• bring before*the House in the coui’se 
of next session. 

Mr Wynn would imitate the con¬ 
duct of the last speaker, in not touch¬ 
ing on the general question. When¬ 
ever it came before the House, he 
should be ready to meet it, and main¬ 
tain that the very principles which 
made a free press the safeguard of li¬ 
berty in England, proved it to have a 
contrary tendency in India. At pre¬ 
sent the question was before the courts 
of law, Mr Buckingham having com- 
>menced a suit against Mr Adams; 
and it would be prejudging it for the 
House; to enter into any discussion. 


ISlf 

It was a mistake to represent the pro¬ 
ceedings against Mr B. as having com¬ 
menced upon the departure of the 
Marquis of Hastings, as Mr B. had 
been previously five times warned of 
the danger of his course. 

Mr Hume, on the other hand, con¬ 
tended, that the Governor-General 
had no right to remove an individual 
but on grounds which he could weH 
justify, and he felt it right to say that 
Mr Adams* conduct towards Mr Buck¬ 
ingham ajipcared to him to be marked 
by premeditated malice. Through Mr 
Adams, that gentleman had been ruin¬ 
ed. He wished to know if the go¬ 
vernment were to act on one principle 
by one paper, and on a diffui'ent prin¬ 
ciple towards another. One paper had 
been encouraged to malign Mr Buck¬ 
ingham in the most outrageous man¬ 
ner, and when that gentleman defend¬ 
ed himself he was sent out of the coun¬ 
try like a felon. He would challlnge 
any individual to go over the files of 
Mr Buckingham’s paper for the four 
years during which he had conducted 
it, and defy him to prove that it con¬ 
tain^ one-hundredtn part of the scur¬ 
rility to be found in John Bull—‘the 
Indian John Bull, he meant. Govern¬ 
ment, to its credit, had disclaimed any 
connexion with the John Bull in this 
country; but the Indian John Bull 
had been set up, as he believed, by the 
Secretary of the Government and Mr 
Adams, for the purpose of writing Mr 
Buckingham down. Mr. Buckingham 
had claimed no exemption. He had 
only claimed to be treated as an Eng¬ 
lishman, and to be put on his trial for 
any offence charged agaiifst him. He 
had been put on his trial and acquit¬ 
ted. He then brought an action against 
the editor of the John Bull, but was 
prevented from following it up by his 
removal from India. 

Mr Astell, Sir C. Forbes, an(^ Sir 
F,*Burdett, followed on the same side. 

Mr Canning undertook foi;;mally to 
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meet tlic proposition of Mr Lambton. 
He Staten the same reasons as Mr 
Wynn fornot entering into the general 
question. There might be afterwards 
room for considering how far the law 
might he modified; but at present, the 
governors of India were bound to rule 
accordingito that law. If it was faulty, 
the party to blame consisted, i^ot of the 
4 ndividuals now in the admi^iistration 
of India,—not the East India Comp¬ 
any,—not the executive government,— 
but the legislature who had framed 
that law, which they deemed necessary 
for carrying on the government of that 
great, anomalous, and astonishing em¬ 
pire. Here was a case in which the 
Governoi»-(jencral was complained of, 
bet;ause he had acted on a law granted, 
not in his own behalf, but for the se¬ 
curity of India, which prescribed the 
punishment of sending from India per¬ 
sons guilty of such oflPences as had been 
im^ted to the present petitioner. An 
individual complaining of the abuse of 
the power in question was enabled to 
seek redress, not before an Indian, but 
before an English tribunal, and the 
first steps towards obtaining sudli re¬ 
dress had, in the present case, been 
taken by Mr Buckingham. Such be¬ 
ing the fact, he would ask Muth what 
propriety that House could interfere 
at present, any more than they could 
between individual and individual who 
might have a cause pending before the 
Court of King’s Bench in this country, 
because a .strong prima Jacie case was 
made out by one of them. Till the 
proceedings uhich had commenced 
should be lirought to a conclusion, the 
House (!Ouldnot, with propriety, inter¬ 
fere. These terminated, the subject 
would be open for consideration, and 
4 ie would be ready to give it his best 
attention. He had certainly manifest- 
^ ed much surprise when Lord Amherst 
was pientiuned as he had been on this 
(icCasion. When he heard him descri¬ 
bed to h^ve becoJiM' a tyrant since' he 


went to India* he was astonished. From 
what he knew of that noble lord, he 
should as soon have expected that 
through being removed to ’ India, he 
had become a tyger.—He was surpri¬ 
sed at what he had heard, and certain¬ 
ly looked at the statement with the 
greatest incredulity, but still open to 
conviction, as he held it to be his dnt)'^, 
in the case of a friend as in the case of 
an indifferent person—in the case of the 
highest as in that of the most obscure 
individual. It seemed to liimithat a 
mistake prevailed as to what the con¬ 
duct ofLord Hastingsliad been. It was 
supposed that all the guards of the 
press had been thrown down by that 
nobleman—that be bad permitted, nay, 
that he had almost offered prizes to en¬ 
courage free discussion in India on all 
the most delicate and dangerous suli- 
jects that could be brought into de¬ 
bate. Lord Hastings liad done no 
such thing. He bad withdrawn one 
set of guards, but for these he hud 
substituted another. These M ere as fol¬ 
lows : First, Editors of newspapers 
were prohibited from publishing any¬ 
thing under the heads of animadver¬ 
sions on the proceedings of the Hon. 
Court of Directors, or of any other, pub¬ 
lic body connected with the govern¬ 
ment of India—disquisitions on the 
political or local administration, or of- 
fensiveremarks on the coniluct of mem¬ 
bers of the council—the judges of the 
sn])remecourts, or the Right llcv. Bish¬ 
op of Calcutta.—Secondly, they were 
j)rohibitc<l from jHiblishing anytbiiig 
calculated to create alarm or sus])icioii 
among the natives, that government 
had it in contemplation in any way 
to interfere M’ith their religion.— 
Thirdly, they M'cre restrained from re- 
j)rintiiig from English ncM'spapers, 
articles that came under any of the 
above heads; and, fourthly, they wer^;' 
prohibited from giving publicity to , 
private scandal or remarks on indivi¬ 
duals tending to create dissensitfiis sii 
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• society.” TIicsc were the regulations 
of Lord Hastings. He was not defend¬ 
ing or inculpating them, but they were 
not exactly what they might supjwsc 
who represented that noble lord to have 
made the jfress *^frec as air," and to have 
encouraged free and uncontrolled" de¬ 
bate, throughout India.—^Wlien it was 
argued that a free press might do good 
in India, he should certainly be incli¬ 
ned to say, ** give me a free press regu¬ 
lated by Lord Hastings, and there can 
be notliing to fear from its excessive 
licence.” Great as his attachment 
might be to lilairal principles, when 
he saw two such men as Lord Wellesley 
and Lord Hastings concur in thinking 
some control over the press in India 
necessary, differing only in degree, he 
did not say that they must necessarily 
be right, but this he would say, that 
-the .wisest among them might well 
pause Ixifore he pronounced an uii- 
<]ualilicd condemnation on that which 
they had approved. When the case 
which he considered to be pending 
.. between Mr Buckingham and Mr 
Adam.s should be decided, (when that 
would be, he could not say,) he would 
mlmit the utmost attention ought to 
be given to some of the subjects which 
hadliow been touched upon. He, how¬ 
ever, would not consent to discuss it 
on abstract principles, and with refer¬ 
ence to the happy and enlightened 
state of society in this country, but 
practically, and with reference to a 
state of society, not only different, but 
opptvsitc, where the untrained manners 
of 'the natives had only given way to 
the restraints of a succession of conquer¬ 
ors. With Mr Adams he had no 
. acquaintance, but it would be injustice 
not to say, that lie was a man who had 
^raised himself by the mostiundoubted 
^erit, acknowledged not only by one 
favouring superior, but by a succession 
ymf distinguished individuals who had 
f witnesscu his exertions. He himself 
could truly sa)^ that in situations of 


singular difficulty, Mr Adams had in 
a great degree distinguished liimsclf 
by the manliness and integrity of his 
conduct, which impressed upon him a 
belief that the leading determination 
of his mind was to act with honesty 
and uprightness, cost what it might. 
He might nevertheless have overstep¬ 
ped his duty—lie might have been 
guilty of violence and oppression. If 
this were so, the case was in course of 
being brought to trial before that tri¬ 
bunal which Parliament had appoint¬ 
ed to take cognizance of such misdeeds; 
and if he were guilty, God forbid that 
he should not be ])unished; but he 
thought it would lie most improper for 
that House to step in and prejudge the 
question to be tried in anotlTer place. 

Mr Denman observed, that the 
gentlemen opposite laboured under a 
false impression, in imagining that pro¬ 
ceedings at law were going on. Mr 
Buck ingham had indeed entered into re- 
cognizanccs at Calcutta, and had con¬ 
sulted on the subject, but Mr Denman 
for one had advised him not to go on, as 
the remedy lield out appciired to him to 
be merely nominal. MrBuckingham had 
given up the ideaand would never other¬ 
wise have presented the petition to the 
Ho\ise. 

The debate issued merely in the order 
being given, that the petition should 
be printed. 

Considerable complaints had been 
made by the sect of Christians termed* 
Unitarians, that they could not, con¬ 
sistently with their conscience, com-ply 
with the marriage-ceremony of the 
church of England, the forms of which 
involved the important doctrine on 
which they differed from that church; 
yet their marriages could not other¬ 
wise be valid. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne, on the 
2d April, introduced into the House of 
Lords a bill with a view to their relief. 
He considered the legislature to* have 
two duties to perform; one a civile 
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and the other of a civil and religious 
nature. The first was to provide 
effectual checks to prevent the possi> 
bility of clandestine marriages; the 
second, to take care that a contract in¬ 
volving such important consequences 
to society, shoula be entered into with 
a degree of solemnity and publicity 
calculated to make it most binding and 
lasting in the eyes of the world. He 
should be the last man to propose any¬ 
thing tending to shake the security ne¬ 
cessary in the one case, or the solidity of 
the engagement contracted in the other. 
But when the legislature had done 
what was requisite to secure these two 
points, it had done all that public duty 
required, and it became incumbent up¬ 
on it to give all members of the com¬ 
munity every facility of contracting 
marriage, with as little hinderance as 
possible from scruples of conscience. 
The proposition which he had to sub¬ 
mit, was one for allowing the Uni¬ 
tarians to be married, under certain 
restrictions, in their own chapels, ha¬ 
ving previously given publicity to their 
intention by banns, and the payment 
of fees, in the parish church. He had 
confined the relief to this class of dis¬ 
senters in order to admit as little 
laxity as possible, and because they 
alone objected on the grounds of scruples 
of conscience* 

The Archbishop of Canterbury be¬ 
lieved the scruples entertained by Uni- 
*tarians to be founded on religious 
principle, and consequently to be en¬ 
titled to rtdief. Now relief could only 
be given in two ways: either by allow¬ 
ing Unitarians to marry in their own 
places, or to alter the liturgy so as to 

r ove their objections. To the last 
had objected, and still objected, 
deprecating any alteration of the li¬ 
turgy for such a purpose. Besides, 
troUM'it become the church of England 
teput aside the doctrine of the Trinity, 
that doctrine on which it was founded, 
to enable the Unitarians to use its ser¬ 


vices, so mutilated and unhallowed, for 
the purpose, and to make that church it¬ 
self a handmaid to dissent ? As to the 
claims of other dissenters, they did not 
arise from scruples of conscience; they 
were merely founded on fanciful objec¬ 
tions'to the forms of the church of Eng¬ 
land. 

The Lord Chancellor, with all his 
respect for the right rev. prelate, could 
not go so far as he did. When the pre¬ 
amble spoke of persons entertaining 
scruples, what did it mean but per¬ 
son 3 denying the doctrine of the T f inity, 
that doctrine which was the foundation- 
stone of the church of England ? His 
lordship did not conceive that the re¬ 
peal of the act of King William, which 
indicted an excess of punishment on 
those who denied the doctrine of the 
Trinity, went so far as to render the 
denial legal. Those who denied that 
doctrine were directly hostile to the 
church.of England. The Unitarians 
dissented more than any others from 
that church ; and why, he asked, 
should not they be separated from the 
church as much as others ? Jews and 
Quakers had their own forms of mar¬ 
riage ; but they were separated from 
the church. The present was said to 
be a measure of relief; but if Yheif 
lordships granted it, he wished to know 
where they would stop. Were they to 
be compelled to make tlie church of 
England a handmaid to all those who 
denied its doctrines ? He would never 
consent to any bill that went to make 
the church the servant of Unitarians. 

The Bishop ofChester, notwithstand¬ 
ing what he had heard, rose to express 
his dissent from the principle of the 
bill, though no rev. prelate or noble 
lord present was more friendly to every 
principle civil and religious tolera¬ 
tion. He had been bred in these priny 
ciples,and trusted that he should retair^ 
them to the end of his days. He thought 
that the commerce between the creature 
and Creator should be as free as the 
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air we breathed, for we were bound 
to obey God, not man. He trusted, 
however, that he should be able to 
prove to .their lordships’ satisfaction, 
that the Unitarians did not object to 
it out of real scruples of conscience. 
What was it that the Unitarian* was 
called uppn to subscribe, to declare, 
or to hear? He M-^as called upon to 
subscribe his own name. He was be¬ 
sides bound to repeat, I thee wed,” 
&c. " in the name of the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost.” Were not these the 
words of Scripture? Were they not 
those of our Saviour himself? The 
Unitarian had no right to object to 
them. He might affix to the idea of 
Father and Son what interpretation 
he pleased, for nothing was required of 
himonthathead. Butwhatwould their 
lordships say whenheshould state, that 
• that very appeal to which Unitarians 
objected in the marriage-ceremony, 
was used in the form of prayer adopt¬ 
ed b^ themselves ? In their baptismal 
service they said, I baptize thee in 
the name of the leather, the Son, and 
the Holy Spirit.” How then could 
they conscientiously complain at ha¬ 
ving to say in our churches what they 
were in the habit of saying in their 
? What then had an Unitarian to 
hear ? He had to hear a benediction 
pronounced upon himself in the name 
of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost. But if he did not think him¬ 
self the better for the blessing of our 
church, he could not possibly be the 
worse for it. He might affix any mean¬ 
ing which he pleased to it, but he had 
no just ground of complaint. If there 
was to be an establishment, it ought 
to have some peculiar privileges, and 
the abstraction of the marriage-fees of 
dissenters'would cause a serious dimi¬ 
nution of the income, particularly of 
small livings. 

Lord Harrowby, however, urged 
that though the Unitarians could not 
object to the mere assumption of the 


marriage-ceremony, when theobjection 
was as to the mode of pronouncing the 
blessing at the conclusion of the cere¬ 
mony—he thought it not unreasonable 
for persons who were called upon to 
invoke ** God the Father, God the Son, 
and God the Holy Ghost,” to conceive 
that by doing so, they gave a sort of 
implied consent to terms which were 
opposed to their particular belief, on 
one of the most interesting ocensiona 
of life. Nor did he think that their 
lordships should inquire whether those 
scruples had rational grounds. The 
question was, whether the scruples 
were bonajide felt by those who alleged 
them, for on that principle the subject 
ought to be considered. He would not 
have those things deemed‘indifferent. 
Would their lordships, for instance, 
pronounce a blessing in the name eff 
Mahomet ?—[The Lord Chancellw 
here asked if nis lordship would per¬ 
mit the marriage of a Mahometan.jr— 
The noble and learned lord (continued 
the Earl of Harrowby) asks if I would 

f ermit the marriage of a Mahometan; 

answer, why not, as well as of a Jew? 
He thought, with a few amendments, 
the bill might pass; and the same opi¬ 
nion was expressed by Lord Liverpool. 

Lord Calthorpe, though deci^dly 
averse to the views of the sect who 
now sought relief, yet thought the 
church of England ought not to offer 
violence to their consciences. Con¬ 
sidering the high respectability of 
the peraons who profe^d Unitarian 
doctrines, the church ouglit not, in bis 
mind, to press on them the rite of 
marriage. In a higher sense too, 
namely, that individuals so opposed to 
him as the parties in question, should 
not be forced into an alliance; and 
thinking the doctrine of the Trinity 
essentially interwoven with the church 
of England, at the same time that no 
real or cordial ecclesiastical agree¬ 
ment could take place %vith persons 
professing Uiiitarianisni—the church 
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of England ought to support the present 
measure. The doctrine of the Trinity 
she held not as a speculation, but as 
a principle, and it was due to herself to 
mark by the adoption of this bill, her 
total dissent to the opinions of those 
who denied that doctrine. 

The Bisliop of London also support¬ 
ed the bill; but the Earl of Westmore¬ 
land opposed it, as tending to alter 
the law of the land, and the establish¬ 
ment of the church. 

Under these circumstances, the se¬ 
cond reading was carried by the nar¬ 
row majority of 85 to 33. 

This division did not augur very 
favourably as to the fate of the bill. 
Accordingly on the 4th May, when 
it was to lie committed, the Bishop 
of St David's came forward and moved 
the reading of it that day six months. 
So pernicious to society, his lordship 
observed, were the opinions of Uni¬ 
tarians once declarcu to be by the 
legislature, that persons professing 
them were not, till within these few 
years, even a tolerated party in the 
state. But being tolerated, their con¬ 
science is now made a plea for privi¬ 
lege. And yet wo arc told by a very 
high authority, that dissent, seeking 
for more than toleration, is not con¬ 
science, but ambition. If conscience 
had any share in the objections which 
Unitarians make to the language of 
the marriage-service, they must equal¬ 
ly object to the Scriptures themselves; 
for the obnoxious terms arc the ex¬ 
press words of theNewTcstament, and 
are retained by tbe Unitarians in their 
translation of that Testament;and, in- 
ci'ediblc as such inconsistency may ap¬ 
pear, they are the very words of their 
own baptismal office, and arc there 
introduced as the foundation of the 
Christian faith. The objections wliich 
Unitarians make to the doctrine of the 
Trinity, arc ohjcctions to doctrines 
which "are essential to Christianity. 
They deny the diviuit}' of Christ, uud 


the personality of theHoIy Spirit. Thtey 
hold, therefore, no other belief of the 
Deity, than what is professed by Deists 
and Mahometans. Their lordships, 
therefore, could not consent to the 
pro|H)sed indulgence to conscientious 
scruples, rcs]K*cting the doctrine of the 
Trinity, without being pr^ared to 
grant the same, or any other indul¬ 
gence, to conscientious scruples rcspect- 
ing the truth of Christianity. If Lhii- 
tarians would at once publicly declare 
themselves to be what they arc, not 
Christians,—they have the remedy in 
their own hands, as well as the Jews, 
and need not come to rarliaincnt for 
the proposed relief. 

The Lord Chancellor as before zeal¬ 
ously seconded this view of the subject; 
and notwithstanding the support not 
only of Lords Lansdowne and Holland, 
hut of the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and the Bishop of Exeter, the bill was 
disposed of accordingto the amendment 
proposed by the reverend prt'late. 

Miaisters had carl}' announced an 
intention to set apa«t, out of the Aus¬ 
trian a sum sufficient to fit up, 

in a manner suitable to the dignity of 
the British crown, Windsor Castle, the 
favourite mansion of the present, as it 
had been of the former monarch. *Al-» 
though this liad called forth some sal¬ 
lies of dissatisfaction on the pait of the 
popular leaders, there had appeared no¬ 
thing to make ministers doubt that the 
nation would be ^’cry much disposed to 
afford such an accommodation to their 
monarch, who, in point of palaces, was 
not on a level with other princes of the 
same rank in Europe. 

Oil the .5th April, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer moved for a vote of 
150,000/., in part of 300,000/., which 
was the expected amount of the whole. 
Every one who knew anything about, 
Windsor Castle, was .ware that the 
apartments were very inconveniently 
situated towards each other. There 
was a want of commuiiicatioii between 
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them, many passages having been 
cut off, and whole corners removed. 
Tli is general defect it was proposed to 
remedy.* It was also necessary, in 
particular, that a better communica¬ 
tion than the present should be provi¬ 
ded between the state apartments and 
those which were intended for his 
Majesty's private use. The present 
mode of communication was highly in- 
convxmient; and this it was obvious 
should be remedied, it beingmost desir- 
ablethatthecommunicationbetwccnhis 
Majesty’s ])rivate apartments and those 
for public business should be rendered 
convenient, seeing that the castle was 
intended to be a place of residence. 
It was proposc<l, therefore, that a part 
of the funds to be now supplied, should 
be appropriated, in the first instance, 
towards the embellishment of the state 
' apartments. It might probably also be 
necessary to make some alterations in 
the interior of the building; additions 
having, of late years, been made to it 
of a nature not at all referable to the 
age of the building, or its convenience 
for residence in any respect. It was 
[•roposed that some of these unsightly 
additions should be removed. This 
.iipjlding, which was the least consist¬ 
ent it was possible to conceive with the 
general style of the castle, ran direct¬ 
ly across the line of communication 
from the 16ng walk to the castle, and 
effectually concealed tliat venerable 
pile in that quarter. It Avas certain¬ 
ly, therefore, necessary that this should 
be removed; and there Avcrc many 
other buildings in the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood of the castle which had l)ocn 
built about it, and were so many de¬ 
formities, without removing which, 
they really would be doing nothing. 
There were also houses and property 
at present occupied, to the purchase 
of which it was proposed to apply this 
grant. I'he same observation would 
apjily to the domain of the park, which 
ivasgso bcsci with sundry small pro¬ 


prietors, that it really was possible 
that the long walk itself would be 
turned into a street, and then one of the 
most magnificent avenues in the world 
would be lost ; were matters allow¬ 
ed to remain in the state they were 
now in, the whole beauty of the place 
might be sacrificed. The persons who 
wero the owners of these little proper¬ 
ties were ready to part with them for 
a reasonable compensation, and he 
thought they could not do better than 
purchase. He might be asked why 
he had not prepared a plam and esti¬ 
mate of the expense to be incurred ; 
but he put it to the House Avhether it 
was so easy under these circumstances 
to furnish that estimate, wliere the ex¬ 
pense Wo\ild depend so much upon the 
understanding they might be able to* 
come to with the parties. Again, any 
alteration (d the interior ought to be 
Avell considered before any step was 
taken ; but as the object Avas to render 
it a more comfortable residence for 
his Majesty, it must be obvious that 
if they did not vote any money before 
the plans Avere made out, so consider¬ 
able a time must elapse, that it was 
more than probable the session would 
be ended. Were they to act in that 
manner, he must say, that they would 
less consider the comfort of the sove¬ 
reign than they would their own 
in a similar undertaking. Although 
he did not mean to shake off the re- 
ponsibility of the money, he yet*pro¬ 
posed that a commission should be ap¬ 
pointed to superintend the disposal of 
it. The value of such a commission 
Avould be, that they would be enabled 
through it to have the advice of men 
of competent taste and judgment. He 
did not know that either himself or his 
noble friend at the head of the treasury 
were expected to be officio expert 
in matters of taste. Mr Burke was of 
opinion, that from the nccc’ssity of his 
situation, the head of the Britfsh go¬ 
vernment never could be skilled in 
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matteH of taste; and the experience 
of last session, with Reference to the 
buildings in the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood of the House, certainly did nr>t 
Bay much for the taste of the treasury. 
At the same time he must observe, 
that it was very easy to condemn, but 
when they came to devise, no two were 
h>und to agree. In former times no 
one ever suspected the executive of 
taste; and forty years ago the Board 
of Works conducted everything in its 
own way,, under the admired gui¬ 
dance of Sir William Chambers, who 
he thought had been much overrated, 
but who maintained his ground not¬ 
withstanding the severe satire with 
which he was treated by Mason the 
poet. But* in 1802, when moBey was 
voted to raise monuments to those 
who had fallen in the defence of their 
country, a commission similar to that 
now contemplated was formed, to re¬ 
commend to the Treasury the monu¬ 
ments deemed most suitable. This 
body was fancifully designated the 
Committee of Taste; but the change 
for the better, which was visible in 
the public monuments erected since 
that period, proved how beneheial their 
labours had been. 

Sir Joseph Yorke, besides his consi¬ 
deration for the public money, thought 
it would be a very delicate matter to 
attempt alterations on Windsor Cas¬ 
tle, and did not conceive any of those 
hitherto made had been for the better. 
From what he bad heard of those 
proposed, particularly the suspension- 
midge, it did not appear to him that 
much good* could be expected.—Mr 
Bankes, however, would ask his gal¬ 
lant friend if he had seen the castle 
lately, and thought that it was in a 
state to afford adequate accommoda- 
tioB to the sovereign of this kingdom, 
either for his residence or for the re¬ 
quisite splebdour of his court. With 
r^ard'to the* exterior, whatever was 
done to that, he hoped i\'ouJd la; as 


much as possible in keeping with the 
style of the original building in the 
time of Edwai’d III. 

Mr Hume decidedly objected to the 
voting so large a sirfn without a plan 
and estimate, which he understood 
would be ready by the 1st of May. 
Without this precaution, they might 
expect, some years hence, to be asked, 
whether, having expended so much, 
they would proceed no farther. There 
was no indisposition in that House, 
he was convinced, to contribute in 
every respect to the comfort and ac¬ 
commodation of the sovereign; but 
the question now was, whether that 
House should engage in any under¬ 
taking in which the sum was unknown, 
the plan was unknown, and the parties 
were unknown.—Mr Bcnnet strenuous¬ 
ly seconded the motion. The south 
front of Windsor Castle was the most, 
beautiful specimen of Gothic architec¬ 
ture in the country, and he was afraid 
that some unhallowed hands would 
be let loose upon it, such as had been 
so busily at work from the commence- - 
ment of the Pavilion at Brighton to 
the yet unfinished new street. He 
wished to know what was to become 
of the building in Windsor Farl^—. 
was that to he pulled down.? Two 
words would satisfy the House of the 
danger of entering upon any such en¬ 
gagement without a plail and esti¬ 
mate; these two words were—Cale¬ 
donian Canal! 

Sir Charles Long, in reply, decla¬ 
red that there was no intention what« 
ever to pull down any part of the 
castle; neither was it in contemplation 
to alter the south front of the castle. 

It would be left the same as when 
built by fid ward III., and, as such, he 
admitted it was a most perfect piece ^ 
of architecture. He agreed also that j 
the alterations should be kept as much I 
as possible iu the taste of the original 
bunding. But then it should be re¬ 
collected, that the nature and o|;igin 
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• of the building were different from its 
present purposes; it was built as a 
place of defence, although it was now 
nothing,more than a great dwelling- 
house. So far, therefore, as was con¬ 
sistent with the modern uses of a cas¬ 
tle would the alterations be fti the 
taste of the original design.—The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer added, 
that ho hjwl no reason to s\ippose that 
the expense would exceed 300,0001. 
The architects had been told, that 
there was so much money for them to 
effe6t their arravgemcnts, and that no 
more could be spared, and he did not 
know how they could proceed upon a 
fairer course than thi$. He had ne¬ 
ver stated that there was any inten¬ 
tion of disfiguring the outside of the 
castle. It was only intended to pull 
down those buildings which had been 

• put up to the disfigurement of the 

• original structure, but there was no 
idea of laying unhallowed hands on 
the ancient magnificence of the cas¬ 
tle. 

^ ^ A desultory conversation followed, 

in the course of which Mr Bennet 
complained of the exclusion of the 
public from the terrace and grounds. 
It was formerly a most delightful 

Tught to see the Monarch mixing with 
his subjects, and to witness the joy 
which his affabili^ inspired.—‘Mr 
Canning replied. On a Sunday the 
terrace was open to the public as for¬ 
merly. This was not the case in the 
week ; as, if it were, the Royal Family 
would have no private walk in the 
vicinity of the castle. For ten years 
the terrace had been necessarily shut 
up. The present exclusion was there¬ 
fore no sudden innovation, but, on the 
contrary, the partial admission of the 
public was an innovation. 

Ministers finalli»carried their mo¬ 
tion against Mr Hume's amendment, 
by a majority of 12.3 to 54. 

Amid this general inquiry into the 
foundation of old practices, and asser- 


tion of the rights of mankind in every 
direction, Mr Hume, on the loth 
June, called upon the House to at¬ 
tend to the system of impressment, 
than which none certainly could in¬ 
volve a greater violation of natural 
rights, or could less be justified on 
any plea short of absolute necessity. 
All that he should now ask^ would be 
for a resolution of the House to in¬ 
quire into the subject next session, 
and for certain returns to afford the 
information which would then become 
necessary. He contended, that the 
present system could not be justified, 
unless it were shown that the very 
existence of the navy depended upon 
its continuance. He haa no wish to 
cripple the power of thb navy; on 
the contrary, he thought the changes 
which might be introduced would in¬ 
crease its power, and the number of 
volunteer sailors. It was admitted on 
all sides, that voluntary service was 
preferable to that which was coerced. 
He thought he could prove that the 
system of impressment had done much 
mischief to the service, by causing it 
to be viewed with apprehension and 
dislike. Even should this prove not 
to be the case, still the House, by in¬ 
quiry, would enabled to show that 
they respected individual rights, and 
had, at least, attempted to remedy 
the present admitted evils. A period 
of peace was the proper time for in¬ 
troducing a substitute; and, in fact, 
the question, on all former occasions 
when it was brought forward, had 
been evaded by deferring its consider¬ 
ation till then. Mr Hume conceived, 
that the circumstances which render¬ 
ed the service of the navy so odious, 
and the reluctance to enter into it 
great, might be easUy removed. 
These were particularly the practice 
of dogging, which rendered sailors 
what might be called white negroes, 
and the length of time during which 
they were often without pay when on 
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foreign stations. Hence the tendency said, whicli had great claims upon 
to desert, especially into the navy of that House. So far from there being 
America, which had been the cause of an aversion to join the king’s service, 
our last war with that country; a war the admiralty had been forced to give 
ivhich had cost the nation ninety mil- the most rigid orders that volunteers 
lions of money. He knew it was im- should not be taken from the mer- 
possible to assimilate oiir navy to that chant Vessels, and it was a most ditfi- 
of other nations, but something like cult thing to keej) the crews of the 
j^n approximation might be made with merchant ships away from the men- 
Advantacre. So lone: as there w^ere one of-war on a foreign station. The ho- 


CJ ^ 

hundred thousand men in the mer¬ 
chant service, he could not see what 
difficulty there could be to man the 
navy without in)j)ressinent, if ade¬ 
quate inducement were held out. But 
in the present state of the service no 
man would voluntarily enter ithe 
shunned it as he would his greatest 
curse. Thtf aggravated sufferings of 
the unfortunate men who suffered im¬ 
pressment, ought of itself to be suffi¬ 
cient ground for inquiry. 

Sir George Cockburn, one of the 
Lords of the Admiralty, undertook to 
defend the practice against Mr Hume. 
He did not mean to deny, that he had 
much rather man the shi])s of u'ar 
without impressment. But, with this 
feeling, after the best attention he 
had been able to give the question, 
he must say, that it was his opinion 
that they could not do ^ay with what 
he must call this law, with safety to 
the country. The authorities of Lords 
Mansfield and Kenyon might be quo¬ 
ted, to prove its strict conformity to 
the law of England. It was out of 
all reason, that more men than were 
wanted should be afloat; and unless 
they were to keep the men that would 
be required in time of peace ready for 
a war, they could not do without im¬ 
pressment. It was a total mistake to 
suppose that imjiressment was carried 
00 during a period of peace. It wa^ 
never resorted to but in cases of great 
emergency. It was not fair for the 
honourable meinlx;r to speak of the 
navy m* the way he had done, for it 
was a profession, in spite of what he 


nourablc member objected to captains 
having the jiow'cr of flogging; but the 
honourable member ought to have ob¬ 
served the distinctiou^^tween having 
a power and using it. What would 
be the situation of a few officers over 
a large body of men, many of them 
the worst characters, if they had not 
the power to deter them from offence ? 
But the executive was doing all it 
could do to check severity in corporal 
punishment. . 

Sir Isaac Coffin protested against 
calling the sailors white negroes. Ad¬ 
miral Mitchell, Admiral I’rowbridge, 
and the celebrated navigator Captain 
Cook, were all men who had been im¬ 
pressed. For bis part, he cared not 
for the legality of tlie tiling; the navy 
must be manned, and be w'ould never 
admit that there was any slavery in 
obliging ,a man to wear a good coac 
on his back, in a belly full of good vic¬ 
tuals, and good medicine w^hcii be 
was sick.—Mr Hobhousc replied, he 
could very well conceive, that a man 
might have a good coat on his back, 
good victuals in his belly, and g(X)d 
medicines when he was sick, and yet be 
the veriest slave alive. The practice 
was admitted to be productive of great 
evil, and he, therefore, could see no 
reasonable objection to an inquiry into 
it.—Sir George Clerk entered at some 
length into a defence of the present 
system. The admiralty had taken 
especial care to remove and alter those 
causes of complaint wliich made sea¬ 
men unwilling to enter into the navy. 
They found no disinclination now to 
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enter, the navy, even at a lower rate of 
wages than they obtained in the mer- 
<;hant service. Impressment had not 
occurred .during the last ten years. 
With regard to the difliculty of ob¬ 
taining pay, it was true there w^as no 
possibility of paying seamen oil fo¬ 
reign stations ; but it ought to be re- 
inomliered, that the seaman preferred 
taking his jiay in the whack when he 
came home. He had also the power 
of letting his relations receive half his 
pay whilst he was abroad. 

After some farther conversation, the 
motion of Mr Hume was negatived 
by tlie large majority of lOS to 38. 

On the 1st March, considerable 
emotion was excited by the complaint 
of Mr Abercroinby, that one of the pri¬ 
vileges of the House had been violated 
in his person, not, as usual, by some 
. petty printer or publisher, but by no 
dess a person tlian the Lord High 
Chancellor of England. This had oc¬ 
curred in the course of some strictures 
which that high dignitary was re¬ 
ported to have made on what fell 
from Mr Abercroinby, on occasion of 
Mr Williams’s motion relative to tlie 
Court of Chancery. Mr Abercrom- 
by’s statement of the affair was as 
iWlowsOn Saturday morning, sir, 
I happened to be in the Court of Ex- 
Hiequer. A ])erson there, with whom 
I have no iptimate acquaintance, but 
of w'hose accura^, as well as of whose 
character and honour, I have no ground 
for eiitertaiiiiug the slightest doubt, 
addressed to me these expressions— 
he came to me and said, Mr Aber- 
crornhy, I have just heard a reference 
from the Lord Chancellor, to what 
you said in the House of Commons 
on Mr. Williams’s motion.” I then 
asked him what it was that the Lord 
^Chancellor had said ? He replied, 
1“ The Lord Chancellor imputed to 
you that you had sent forth an utter 
falsehood to the public.” (Hear, hear, 
hear.) 1 asked him if he was sure that 


he laboured under no mistake on the 
subject? His answer was, “ Certain¬ 
ly not. The Lord Chancellor refer¬ 
red to a gentleman with a gown on 
his back, and it could have been only 
you.” 1 subseijuently saw a gentle¬ 
man of my own profession, in whose 
honour and integrity I could impli¬ 
citly repose faith. I stated to him 
udiat I heard. His reply was, I 
cannot vouch for the particular ex¬ 
pressions, but the statement is sub¬ 
stantially true. The only doubt I 
have respecting it is, if the Lord 
Chancellor used the words, ‘ utter 
falsehood,’ or the words, ^ another 
falsehood.’” After an interval of se¬ 
veral hours, and when I had had suffi¬ 
cient time for reflection, I Went again 
to the Court of Exchequer, where I 
saw the same gentleman whom I had 
seen there before, to whom I address¬ 
ed these vviurds—“ Are you sure that 
L^d Eldon imputed ‘ utter falsehood* 
to me ?” The answer was: Of that 
I have not the smallest doubt.”— 
Have you any doubt that those 
words wore intended to apply to the 
individual who now addresses you ?” 
The reply w;is clear and explicit: 

They could he intended to apply to 
none but you. The reference was to 
the debate on Mr Williams’s motion. 
Besides yourself, there were only two 
individuals with gowns on their backs 
who took part in that debate—the 
honourable member for Winclielsea, 
and the honourable member for Lin¬ 
coln. But they did not follow the 
line of argument adverted to by the 
Lord Chancellor. It is equally ob¬ 
vious that you did; and, therefore, 
that the observations in question were 
meant to apply to you.’* Mr Aber- 
croraby then read a report of some re¬ 
marks which the Lord Chancellor had 
made on M’hat had been said in that 
House by an honourable gentleman, 
M'hich everybody must know j’efer- 
red to himself. Mr Abercroinby had 
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made certain remarks on a branch of 
the business in the Court of Chance¬ 
ry. He asserted something in the 
House, on the accuracy of which he 
would presently satisfy them. The 
noble and learned lord, distinctly 
pointing out the House, and the in¬ 
dividual who now addressed them, 
imputed to him that he sent forth to 
the public “ an utter falsehood." If 
this, he said, were true, (or, indeed, if 
it were not true, and he were basely 
to acquiesce in it without endeavour¬ 
ing to obtain redress for such an ex¬ 
traordinary imputation,) they could 
not too soon desire the doors of the 
House to be closed against him ; he 
could not too soon be excluded from a 
seat in the House, or from the society 
and station of gentlemen. If, on the 
contrary, it could be proved that the 
seat of justice had been degraded by 
the delivery R'om it of false state¬ 
ments and assertions; imputing. to 
him opinions and statements which 
he never uttered nor entertained, 
and tending to render him an infa¬ 
mous and degraded individual; and 
if all this can be done without re¬ 
dress, then he would ask, of what use 
were the privileges of this House, and 
what must be the condition of every 
member of the law, who cither is at 

E resent, or may hereafter be, a mem- 
er of the House ? Even if he had 
been misinformed in his statements, 
he* would ask, what right had the 
X*ord Chancellor to say it was a false¬ 
hood, or to comment at all upon that 
opinion ? He would ask, where does 
the Lord Chancellor, who is so cau¬ 
tious, find a precedent for this? If it 
was allowed, the bar would be laid 
rostrate at the feet of Lord Eldon. 
The course, he said, which he should 
first take, would be to call evidence 
to prove the words of the Lord Chan¬ 
cellor, and then propose farther mea¬ 
sures* for the consideration of the 
House. He would move, therefore. 


that Mr Farquharson, of 233, Strand, 
be ordered to attend the House to¬ 
morrow. 

Mr Canning undertook to parry an 
investigation, of which the results 
must have been so awkward and pain¬ 
ful. '' Not an individual in the House 
could go farther n ith the honourable 
gentleman than he did, in his anxiety 
to justify himself from what he sup¬ 
posed to be an attack on his charac¬ 
ter. No one could be more ready 
than he was now, as he had been once 
before in another place, to sayj that 
in the honourable and learned gentle¬ 
man's speech, there was no wish dis¬ 
played by him to go out of the way 
to utter any personal aspersions. He 
was not a professional man; he, there¬ 
fore, could not follow him through all 
the technicalities of his speech on a 
former night, nor of his explanation 
on the present evening; but he had' 
been told, that the report of these pro¬ 
ceedings, from which the noble indi¬ 
vidual had gained his information, 
w'as so worded, as to have the effect 
of conveying sentiments and asser¬ 
tions calculated in a peculiar degree 
to harrow up the feelings of the noble 
individual in question. This was a 
misfortune arising out of a practi^ 
now tolerated by Parliament, and 
which he certainly had no desire to 
alter ; but whilst this was permitted, 
whilst the charges a^inst individuals 
made within the walls of the House, 
were thus sent out to the world, 
were those individuals, whether high 
or low, to rest quietly under these 
charges, without attempting to justi¬ 
fy, or set themselves right with the 
public ? Such being the case, was it 
wonderful that Lord Eldon, conscious 
of what he had done by a long life of 
labour for the public, and jealous of,' 
fame and reputation dearly earned— 
was it wonderful that he should en¬ 
deavour to set himself right in his 
own Court, and among those with 
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whom he had been in the habits of 
passing a long life? He could not 
but regret^ that the reflections of tl)e 
honourable member had not induced 
him to take a different course. He 
was now justified by what had taken 
place; and he trusted that the lio- 
nourable gentleman, being satisfied 
that the observations of the noble 
lord had been caused by a supposition 
of that having been said M’hich had 
not been said, would not now think it 
necessary to go farther than he had 
done, and thus enter on a course of 
which no one could see the end, and 
which might go much farther than 
even the honourable gentleman him¬ 
self could wish. Impressed with an 
opinion that such might be the result 
of proceeding, he should oppose the 
motion. 

. Mj- Brougham observed, that the 
defence set up for the noble lord con¬ 
sisted of an admission of the whole 
charge. But besides his honourable 
and learned friend and the Lord Chan¬ 
cellor, there was a third party to be 
considered; a party which appeared 
to have been forgotten by the right 
honourable Secretary—he meant the 
House. If the editor of a newspaper 
after this were to make a comment, 
or a reporter inaccurately to give the 
debate of the proceedings, he should 
like to hear what answer could be 
* made to a defence, if it were similar 
to what they had just heard. If the 
motion now before the House were 
rejected, he really must say, that no¬ 
thing short of insanity could induce 
any complaint of breach of privilege. 
On a former occasion they had sent a 
printer to Newgate for (he believed) 
about six months; and in Mr Gale 
Jones's case (which he always thought 
a hard one) they had punished him 
for publishing a placard of a debate 
at a spouting dub. The honourable 
member asked th© House one plain 
(question, how could a barrister stand 

*. VOft. XVII. VART I. 


up in the honest, conscientious, and 
fearless discharge of his professional 
duty before the judge of a court, if 
that judge were allowed to pass a sen¬ 
tence upon him unheard—a sentence 
M'hich would deprive him of the fruits 
of his well, his hard-earned re])uta- 
tion, and dose his professional life for 
ever ? 

The Solicitor-General said, the re¬ 
port which had appeared in a paper 
of Mr Abercromby’s speech was'very 
incorrect. What the Lord Chancellor 
had said was not meant as an attack 
ujpon Mr Abercromby, or as a breach 
of the privileges of the House, but 
merely an abstract vindication of his 
own conduct, without intending to 
throw any personal imputation on his 
honourable and learned friend. 

Some further conversation ensued, 
in which Mr W^ynn defended the pro¬ 
ceeding of the Lord Chancellor as 
held only in self defence; while Sir 
James Mackintosh proclaimed, that 
the rejection of this motion would be 
one of the most fatal blows that ever 
was struck at the privileges of the 
House, and at the constitution and 
liberties of the country. The feeling 
of the House in favour of Mr Aber¬ 
cromby was then pretty strongly evin¬ 
ced by the narrow majority of only 
1.51 to 102, by which the motion was 
lost. 

The business of the session being 
disposed of at a somewhat earlier pe¬ 
riod than usual, his Majesty, on the 
25th June, presented himself for the 
purpose of proroguing Parliament. He 
was met by the following address on 
the part of the Speaker:— 

** May it please Your Majesty, 

** We, your Majesty's faithful Com- , 
mons of the United Kingdom, in Par¬ 
liament assembled, attend your Majes¬ 
ty with concluding our bill of supp]|r. 
It was indeed gratifying to learn from 
your Majesty, at the commencement 

K 
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of the session, tliat the agricultural 
interest, so deeply important as it is 
to our national prosperity, butto which 
Parliament could at any time have 
afforded but very partial and imper¬ 
fect relief, was gradually recovering 
fpom the de]>ression under which it had 
60 grievously laboured, and we confi¬ 
dently .hope that that improvement 
will be the more substantia] and the 
more satisfactory, l)eeause it is gradual, 
has continued, and still continues. 

Equally gratifying to us was your 
Majesty’s declaration, that trade and 
commerce were extending tluimselvcs 
both at home and abroad, that in¬ 
creased activity pervaded almost all 
branches of manuracturc, and that the 
growth of the revenue had been such 
as not only to sustain public credit, 
but after ])roviding adequately for the 
services of the year, to leave such a 
sui'idus as might be most satisfactorily 
applied to the reduction of some ]>art8 
of our system of taxation. 

** Sire, We did not hesitate to make 
ample provision for the augmentation 
of our establishment by sea and land, 
rendered necessary by the distribution 
of your Majesty’s naval force, and the 
stren^iening of your Majesty’s gar¬ 
risons in the West Indies. 

Sire, After providing for the ser¬ 
vices of this year, it was u most ac¬ 
ceptable duty imposed upon us to con¬ 
sider in what manner tlu; reduction of 
such parts of our taxation could be af¬ 
fected as would he best calculated to 
infuse fresh life and vigour into im¬ 
portant branches of the national indus- 

y Sire, Two courses were obviously 
open for our consideration, the reduc¬ 
tion of direct taxation, or the disen¬ 
cumbering tlie trade of the country 
from those restraints and impediments, 
which lire so utterly inconsistent with 
ercry enlarged and enlightcncil prin- 
Hple of trade, and which nothing but 
the exigencies of the state, or the in¬ 


fancy of trade, could at any time either 
recommend or justify. 

“ Sire, The latter alternative was 
adopted by your Majesty’s faithful 
Cojpmons. The field, however, was 
large Irefore us, and to our exertions 
there was obviously this limit—the 
extent to which the revenue would al¬ 
low of the immediate sacrilice, and the 
consideration that it would neither bo 
practicable, nor, if practicable, could 
it be advisable too roughly and too pre¬ 
cipitately to break down a system, 
vviiicb, liowcv'er faulty, luvl been the 
grow th of ages, and on the existence 
of which so immense a ca}»ital had been 
iii vested. 

Sire, As far, then, as our moans 
M’ould admit, and as far as a due at¬ 
tention to the difiiculty and delicacy 
of a thorough alteration of system 
would allow, we effected, as n o confi¬ 
dently hoj)ed, a vast and jioriuaneii* 
advantage to the nation. 

“ Sire, In considering tlie state of 
Ireland, wc have felt it, however pain¬ 
fully and reluctantly, our iinperativ'e 
duty to concur in the re-enactment for* _ 
another )"ear of the Insurrection Act ; 
not. Sire, deluding ourselves with the 
vain hope and expectation that such a 
measure would cure the evils or reme¬ 
dy the grievances with which the dis¬ 
turbed dis^icts of that (anuitry arc so 
uufortunatMy distracted ; not. Sire, 
concealing from ourselves the harsh¬ 
ness of the enactment, and the severi¬ 
ty of the penalties, or the total unapt¬ 
ness of the law to the first and funda¬ 
mental principles of the British con¬ 
stitution ; much less. Sire, contcmpla^ 
ting that such a measure could at any 
time be proposed as a permanent law 
for Ireland, but deeply impressed as 
wc are with the emergency of the 
moment, confident that the exist¬ 
ence of such a law restrained the ex¬ 
cess of outrage, and believing that it 
had operated as a protection to the in¬ 
nocent, and even mercy to the guilty ; 
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we have felt. Sire, that the magnitude 
of the evil, and the experience of the 
efficacy of this law to mitigate in some 
degree the extent of the evil, call for 
and justify its temporary enactment. 

“ Sire, It would ill become me to 
enter into detail on the various other 
subjects which have engrossed our at¬ 
tention, but I may lie permitted to ex¬ 
press a perfect conviction that your 
Mcajesty’s faithful Commons, by their 
anxious deliberations to effect what- 
ev'er might conduce to the permanent 
interest of the nation, have entitled 
themselves to the gracious approbation 
of your Majesty, to the full and entire 
confidence of the people.” 

His Majesty then closed the session 
with the following gracious speeches: 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

I pannot close this session of Par¬ 
liament without returning to you my 
wannest acknowledgments for the di¬ 
ligence and assiduity with which you 
•have applied yourselves to the several 
objects of public interest that have 
^eeu submitted to your considera¬ 
tion. 

I deeply rcgi*et the painful neces¬ 
sity under which you have found your¬ 
selves, of renewing, for a farther pe¬ 
riod, measures of extraordinary pre¬ 
caution in Ireland. 

I entirely.approvc of the inquiries 
wlii<;h you have thought ^woper to in¬ 
stitute, as to the nature and extent of 
the evils unhappily existing in the dis¬ 
turbed districts of that country; and 
I have no doubt that you will see the 
expediency of pursuing your inquiries 
in another session. 

- ** I continue to receive from all fo¬ 

reign powers the strongest assurances 
of their friendly disposition towards 
this country, and you may rely on my 
endeavours being invariably directed 
to the maintenance of general peace. 


and to the protection of the interests 
and the extension of the commerce of 
iny subjects. 

Gentlemen qf the “House of Commons, 

“ I thank you for the supplies which 
you have provided for the service of 
the present year, and especially for 
the grants which you have so liberally 
made in furtherance of the interests 
of religion, and in support of the splen¬ 
dour of the crown. 

“ I am fully sensible of the advan¬ 
tages which may be expecte<l to arise 
from the relief you have afforded to 
some of the most important branches 
of the national industry. 

My lA}rds and Gentlemen, 

” I have the greatest satisfaction in 
repeating to you my congratulations 
upon the general and increasing pros¬ 
perity of the country. 

" I am persuaded that you will car¬ 
ry with you into your respective coun¬ 
ties the same spirit of harmony which 
has distinguished your deliberations 
during the j)resent session ; and that 
you will cultivate among all classes of 
my subjects those feelings of content 
and of attachment to the constitution, 
upon the continuance and diffusion of 
which, under Providence, mainly de¬ 
pends, not only individual happiness, 
but the high station which this king¬ 
dom holds among the nations of the 
world.” 

Then the Lord Chancellor, by his 
Majesty’s command, said,— 

My iMrds and Gentlemen, 

“ It is his Majesty's will and plea¬ 
sure that this Parliament be prorogued 
to Tuesday the twenty-fourth day of 
August next, to l)e then here holden ; 
and this Parliament is accordingly 
prorogued to Tuesday the twentj'- 
fourth day of August next.” • 
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l'RANGE. 


State of the Public 3Iind. — Elections.—Electing of the. Chambers.—‘Law for the 
deduction ^ Interest on the Public Debt—llejected by the. Peers—Important 
Effects.—Law of Septennial Election.—New Mode of Eecruithig the Army. 
’—3E)ior Proce^ings.—Prosecutions against the Journals.^Revival of the 
Censorship.—Death of the Kujg.—Accession of Charles X.—His first Plea¬ 
sures. 


France opened the present year in a 
peae^t'nl, and what she mi^ht consider 
as a triumphant, attitude. Spain lay 
beneath her, prostrate and undone; and 
it was oniy in virtue of a forbearance, 
founded upon lii^hmonarchialprinciples, 
that she did not entirely dictate laws to 
that unfortunate country. The Frencli 
government boasted, that through the 
€Uisy triumph •which they had achieved 
by means of treachery and disunion 
among the S])anish people, they had 
restored the glory of France, and crown¬ 
ed her arms with a lustre equal to that 
which had encircled the imperial stand¬ 
ard. In fact, in the eyes of a vain peo¬ 
ple, this show of a conquest obliterated 
tlie base and tyrannical gi'ounds on 
which it had been undertaken, and ren¬ 
dered the present governmeitt decisive¬ 
ly populw. Ministers, meantime, made 
no secret, that they considered the cam¬ 
paign in Spain as only preliminary to 
tt more important internal campaign, 
which, rif waged with success, was to 
strengthen all the bases of the monar¬ 
chy ; in other words, was to replace 


France nearly in the same situation as 
before the Hffvolution, and render the 
(Chambers little more than a tool in the 
hands of the executive. The first step 
towards this result, was to dissolve the 
present Chamber of Deputies, prepara¬ 
tory to the election of another, which, 
in the present state of popular feeling 
and ministerial influence, would, it was 
confidently expected, prove entirely de¬ 
voted to the crown. The first use to 
be made of ita subserviency was to in¬ 
duce it to grsmt a copious indemnity to 
the emigrants, which might restore to 
the ancient nobility of France a large 
portion of its lustre. The chamber was 
then to extend its own duration to seven 
years; to be renewed at the end of that 
tiiiic by general election, instead of the 
present system of the members sitting 
for five years, and a fifth of their num¬ 
ber being annually re-elected. These 
measures, and especially ^he last, would 
not, in our apprehension, have been in 
themselves very disastrous to the cause 
of liberty. But it was scarcely con¬ 
cealed, that during the long currency 
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of a Chamber, thus devoted to the viewg 
of the monarchy, care would be taken 
that the constitution, and the mode of 
election, should be moulded into such 
a shape, as to obviate all danger of a 
Chamber of a more refractory character 
^being ever elected. 

The contest in which the French mi¬ 
nistry had thus embai'ked, though it Jess 
attracted the attention of mankind, was 
perhaps of deeper impox'tance to France, 
and even to Europe, than the military 
campaign with which they had opened 
the preceding year. It w^as not only 
the liberties of the thirty millions of 
people contained in France itself that 
were to be decided by it. This king¬ 
dom occupies so central a position, and 
is so predominant as to power and in¬ 
fluence among the states »of Western 
Europe, that the latter must ultimately 
follow its lead; and the yoke of military 
despotism, under which the finest of 
them were now held, could never be 
securely fixed, while there remained 
any chance that principles at all liberal 
..(should ever gain the ascendancy in the 
'French administration. 

The first operation of the present 
year consisted in the elections; and 
these were opened by ministry with 
every confidence of success. Accord¬ 
ing to the theory of French election, 
the crown ought to have less influence 
.than in Britain. There are no treasury 
boroughs, nor close boroughs of any de- 
acription; none which can be purchased 
by money, or negotiated through the 
medium of a single individual. The 
French electoral colleges comprise a 
considerable number of individuals, and 
those possessed of some property. Yet 
the French ministry possesses, or at 
least exerts, means of influence still 
more extensive than that of England. 
• In consequence of the high property 
qualification required in electors, and of 
the general mediocrity of fortune pro¬ 
duced by the French law of inheritance, 
the nujnbcr of electors docs not reach 


100 ,000; while, in the departmental 
colleges, where a much higher qualifi¬ 
cation is required, nearly half the cham¬ 
ber is elected by about 3000. The 
French constitution also wants that safe¬ 
guard which the English has provided, 
of rendering those holding office under 
government incapable of voting at elec¬ 
tions. In consequence also of the ge¬ 
neral smallness of fortunes in France, 
the proportion of persons deriving from 
this source the required amount of pro¬ 
perty, is peculiarly great. Perhaps 
they, with their immediate families and 
dependants, may form a tenth of the 
wdiole number of voters. With regard 
to them, as well as to all the other 
classes, the influence of the crown is 
exercised to an open and UTililnshing 
extent, quite foreign to British ideas. 
The jireliminary step is to issue to all 
under the influence of the crown, not a 
request, hut a mandate, to vote for the 
candidate whom the government intends 
to support. Should this fail of being 
obeyed, deprivation of office is imme¬ 
diately inflicted on even the highest 
functionaries; and dismissal from the 
service in military officers, the most dis¬ 
tinguished for rank and services. The 
charges of this nature made in the 
Chambers being answered only by re¬ 
crimination, clearly involve the admis¬ 
sion of their truth. It may be added, 
that licences are required for many more 
trades than in Britain—are viewed 
much more in a political light—and the 
threat of refusing or recalling them, em¬ 
ployed without scruple, as an election¬ 
eering engine. Finally, in all cases of 
disputed vote or election, the judgment, 
in the first instance, is given by the Pre¬ 
fect of the district, an officer appointed, 
and removable, by the crovm; and 
though there be an appeal from his sen¬ 
tence, it is tedious and uncertain; so 
that in all cases which ran very near, he 
has little difficulty in casting* the ba¬ 
lance. All these motives and means of 
iiiflixcncp, however, woidtl not probably 
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have been sufficient to stem tiie tide of 
any decidedly hostile feeling on the part 
of the nation. But at this time, that 
feeling, as already observed, was al¬ 
together favourable to the Bourbons. 
The faint revival of that military glory 
which NapoleoA had thrown around the 
empire, and which had suffered so dark 
an eclipse, had intoxicated a vain peo¬ 
ple, and given for the moment a most 
decided popularity to tlie present admi¬ 
nistration. This state of public ojnnion 
obviously appeared, when, at the meet¬ 
ing of the Chambers, even the most de¬ 
termined of the liberal party durst no 
longer impeach the principle of the Spa¬ 
nish war, and were reduced merely to 
criticize the details of its management 
and expenditure. 

Under these circumstances, the re¬ 
sult of the elections was a complete 
triumph of ministry. The discomfiture 
of the liberal party was utter ; for out 
of the whole number of foui’ hundred 
and thirty members, they were unable 
to muster more tlian sixteen. Several 
even of their chiefs could not obtain a 
place ; among Avhom were Manuel and 
La Fayctt.<’, supposed to carry tlie jn'in- 
eijdcs of theii' sec^t to the greatest ex¬ 
treme. So far, therefore, as related to 
votes or direct influence, the liberal in¬ 
terest might be consider(*d as annihila¬ 
ted in the Chambers. All they could 
now do was to act upon public opinion 
by the speeches of their orators ; the 
principal of whom, Foy, Girardin, &c. 
still maintained their scats. An exclu¬ 
sion so total wa.s no doubt perilous to 
the balance of the constitution ; at the 
same time, it was not altogether unme¬ 
rited on their part. We allude not par¬ 
ticularly here to the bold and republi¬ 
can doctrines which they somtdimes 
broached. A turbulent and dangerous 
spirit appears more particularly to have 
been marked by the course of sucres^ 
sive anef systematic refusal to vote, by 
which they renounced their regular and 
legitimate influence in the Chamber, in 


order to appeal to the nation, and in-' 
vite on its part a forcible and tumultu¬ 
ous interference. 

There was another party, however, 
who almost equally opposed ministry, 
but in an entirely different direction. 
Tfi(‘se were the ultras, who boasted^ 
that they alone entertained any due re¬ 
verence for the rights of the crown and 
the cause of monarchy, which ministers 
were represented as either deserting al¬ 
together, or supporting only in a timid 
and temporizing manner. Ministers 
professed a deep respect for this party, 
and denied any radical difference of 
opinion. Although, therefore, it was 
well known that the exclusion of its 
members was desired, neither threats 
nor open influence were employed to 
bring about* that issue. The conse¬ 
quence was, tliat though matb^rs went 
compsiratively hard against thena, and 
Dclalot, one of their most leading meif.- 
bers, was excluded, they ivere y(*t re- 
turiK'd in considerable force, and form- 
(•d nearly the only check upon ministe¬ 
rial despotism. No opposition, how^» 
e^'er, was apprehended on their part lo" 
the grand measures of the session—in¬ 
demnity to the eraigJ'ants, and the ex¬ 
tension of the sittings of the Chambers. 

Th(i minister, having thus sec'ured a 
lower Chamber entirely subservient to 
his views, had probal>ly little apprehen¬ 
sion from the. Upper Chsfihber, compo¬ 
sed of individuals nominated by the 
King, and among whom the pm*est 
principles of monarchy were understood 
to prevail. He turned his attention 
then to another branch—the state of 
the periodical press. Restraints upon 
the press, however desirable to those in 
the possession of power, are always and 
almost equally odious to every other 
party. The present ministry, amid their 
high profession of royalty, had come in 
on the express basis of blowing a cer¬ 
tain latitude of political ffiscussion. It 
was by uniting with the liberals iigaiiist 
De Ciizes’s plan of rendering tjio cen- 
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norship permanent, that thev overthrew 
that measure, and with it his adminis* 
tratioii. As soon, however, as they 
found themselves seated in the place of 
their predecessors, the same spirit took 
possession of them. Their zeal for free 
discussion suddenly cooled, and they 
applied themselves to put together a 
measure which, without absolutely for¬ 
feiting the solemn pledge under which 
they had filtered office, might render 
the fulhlineTit of it as little annoying as 
possible. They frame«l a law, relieving 
the journals, indeed, from tliat previous 
censorship, which was absolutely in¬ 
compatible with any independent poli¬ 
tical existence. It limited the permis¬ 
sion, however, to the journals actually 
existing, and prohibited the commence¬ 
ment of any new one, without the ex¬ 
press authority of gov(;nmient; conse- 
quertfly, there could never be a new 
journal established, unless on the mi¬ 
nisterial side. Thus, provided minis¬ 
ters could get rid of the oj)poRition jour¬ 
nals already existing, tliey would be en- 
,tire masttTS of the periodical press. A 
means of effecting this object also was 
opened by the clause, in virtue of whicli 
tliree successful prosecutions were to 
involve the suppression of the jountal 
against which verdicts liad been obtain¬ 
ed. A« these verdicts were given, not 
by popular juries, but by ju^lges ap¬ 
pointed, though not removable, by the 
crowi, and deeply imbued wifli royal¬ 
ist ideas, there could be little fear, that 
in process of time, provided tlie crown 
were active in prosecuting, it would ob¬ 
tain such a numl>er of decisions as would 
lead to the desired issue. 

Although ministers had thus in their 
hands the means of subverting entirely 
the liberty of the periodical press, it vvas 
■some time before they brought these 
means into at'tion. The odium attend¬ 
ant on suppressing one of the favourite 
enjoyments of a people intent on politi¬ 
cal discussion, and the implied confes- 
vou ^liat their measures could not stand 


such discussion, probably made aiiy 
violent measure be felt as more disad¬ 
vantageous to their interests, than even 
the attacks to which its omission left 
them exposed. As, however, the de¬ 
termination Was formed to rule on prin¬ 
ciples more and more despotic, and to 
admit of nothing which could thwart 
the movement of the executive, Mon- * 
sieur Yillelc formed a plan, by quiet and 
under-hand means, to extinguish, or 
bring over, all the journals hostile to his 
interest. As most of the newspapers 
were conducted upon commercial mo¬ 
tives, the minister of finance seemed to 
possess the means of administering to 
them a quietus, quite as effectual as the 
decision of a court of justice. The in¬ 
fluence of the members of tiie Royal 
Family might be employed upon such 
as professed peculiar zeal in royalist 
principle; while the Iiand ef power 
might be kept in reserve to crush the 
few or solitaiy examples of resistance 
to these potent arguments. Under these 
views, a series of negotiations and pro¬ 
ceedings was opened, the success of 
which appeared to bo almost ininlli- 
ble. , 

In consequence of the time consumed 
in the elections, the session of tho Cham¬ 
bers was not opened till the 23d of 
March. The King, in his opening 
speech, did not blush to make the most 
unqualified boasts as to the success of 
the war in Spain. “ The most gene¬ 
rous, as well as the most just of enter- 
prizes has been crowned with the most 
complete success. France, tranquil at 
home, lias nothing more to fear from 
the state of the peninsula. Spain, ]:.qr 
stored to her king, is reconciled with 
the rest of Europe* This triumph, 
which presents such sure guarantees to 
social order, is due to the discipline and 
bravciy of a FYench army, commanded 
by ray son, witli as much valour as wis¬ 
dom.” If we may trust the ministerial 
papers, these words were*followed by a 
unanimous display of enthusiasm, and 
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by cries of “ Vive k Roi / Vive h 
JUuc D'Angotileme !" repeated for se¬ 
veral minutes. The King then pro¬ 
ceeded to declare his attachment to tlie 
Chamber, but at the same time the ne¬ 
cessity of its being subjected to some 
modifying regulation. “ Ro.poae and 
fixity,” said he, “ are, after long agita¬ 
tion, objects of the first necessity to 
France. The present mode of renew¬ 
ing the Chamber does not attain this 
end; a project will be presented to you, 
to substitute in its place a septennial 
renewal.” It was then stated, that the 
short duration of the war, with the 
prosperous state of the finances, would 
enable all expenses to be covered, with¬ 
out either new tax or new loan. The 
flourishing state of agriculture and in¬ 
dustry was then alluded to; after which, 
the, most critical measure of the session 
was hinted at in the follow’ing terms: 
—“ Measures are taken to secure the 
repayment of the capital of the debts 
incurred (rentes cre^') by the state in 
times less prosperous, or to obtain their 
conversion into stocks, (^eVm,) of which 
the in||erest may be more conformable 
to that of other transactions. This ope¬ 
ration would alibrfl tlie means of redu¬ 
cing the forces, and closing the last 
wounds of the revolution." These state¬ 
ments drew from the House very strong 
marks of curiosity and emotion, the pre¬ 
lude of the stormy discussions which 
were to ensue on this subject. 

On the subject of foreign relations, 
the King assured the Chamber of the 
union which existed between him and 
his allies, and of hi.s confidence in the 
long duration of peace. “ I have the 
hope,” said he, “ that the aifaii-s of the 
East, and those of Spanish and Portu¬ 
guese America, will be regulated for 
the greatest advantage of states, and the 
most ample developement of the com¬ 
mercial relations of the world.” 

The addresses were in a style of un¬ 
qualified adulation, which had not per¬ 
haps so much meaning as the sound 


would imply to a British ear. The Peers 
were impatient to lay at the foot of the 
throne the accustomed homage of their 
veneration, their devotion, /ind their 
love—the Commons bestowed only 
tlieir veneration. 1’he war in Spain, as 
might too w(dl have been expected, 
wfis the theme of unbounded panegyric. 
“ Never,” said the Peers, “ was triumph 
more complete; never enterprize so 
glorious, completed in so short a time, 
has done more good to the world, nor 
more honour to humanity. We have 
seen the French soldiers, by the wise 
firmness of the hero who conducted 
them to victory, join to their accustom¬ 
ed valour a discipline which has been 
the admiration of Europe. Glory to 
the j)rince, who has shown himself so 
worthy of being called your son—glory 
to the army, which has shown itself so 
w’orthy of its leader !” The Deppties 
equally gloried in “ revolution pursued 
and vanquished in its last refuge—-a 
captive king replaced on his throne— 
a generous nation restored to religion, 
to its prince, and its laws.” It is re¬ 
markable that, in regard to the financial 
operation, with which the session was 
to open, and which we shall presen tly 
notice, the Peers express themselves in 
terras of much stronger approbation than 
the Deputies, who merely engage to be¬ 
stow upon it their most serious consi¬ 
deration. The issue may inspire a some¬ 
what sefious doubt, whether there was 
any sincerity at all in those declara¬ 
tions. 

The septennial law, and one for al¬ 
tering the mode of recruiting the army, 
were introduced first into the Chamber 
of Peers. The one, however, which 
formed, as it were, the basis of that se¬ 
ries of measures by w’hich the session 
was to be marked, was moved by M. 
Villele in the Chamber of Deputies. To 
cover the expenses of the war in Spain, 
which amounted to nearly ten millions, 
and at the same time to provide the 
projected ipdemnity for emigrant pro- 
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prietors—and all this without the odious 
expedient of imposing new taxes on a 
burdened nation—these were problems 
which fully set the ministei-s’ invention 
on the rack. One expedient was found, 
by which a large sum of money might 
be put into hi« hands, and these 
poses be answered. The public debt of 
France bore the interest of live per cent, 
Avhile in the present state of super¬ 
abundant money and estabUshe<l na¬ 
tional credit, the mighty ca])itulists of 
London and Paris were ready to furnish 
funds to any amount at four per cent. 
An obstacle was, indeed, presented by 
the form into which the Frentji public 
debt had been thrown. It derives its 
denomination not from tlie capital bor¬ 
rowed or stipulated to be replaced, but 
from the rentes or annual payments 
made to the creditors, who contend ed that 
• these rentes, amounting to 197,000,000 
^francs, (8,200,000/.) were ])eq)etual an¬ 
nuities, ^vithout reference to any capi¬ 
tal, and wliicli could never be reduced. 
The minister, on the contrary, maintain¬ 
ed that these annuities were essentially 
redeemable, and could never have been 
supposed to be otherwise ; and that the 
words “ at live per cent,” marked at the 
head of the obligtition, clearly implied 
referenee to a capital, and afforded an 
easy means of fixing its amount. A 
considerable proportion, however, of 
these rewto<*having lieen granted, not in 
consideration of any loan, but as a do¬ 
nation for the supj>ovt of the clergy, 
charitable institutions, and otlier public 
objects, were not considered subject to 
reduction. The residue, upon which 
the operation was to be made, amounted 
to 140 millions of francs, (5,730,000/.) 
A reduction ^^f one-fifth upon this sum 
produced 28,000,000 fr. (1,192,000/.) 
which, converted into capital at 4 per 
cent, would yield a sum sufficient to 
cover even those extensive operations 
contemplated hy the French ministry. 
Another operation was resorted to, in 
erdc^j to render the transaction still 


more immediately Advantageous. In* 
stead of simply changing the interest 
from 5 to 4, the holders were to receive 
for every 75/. now held, 100/. at 3 per 
cent; by which augmentation of the ca> 
pital they received the same interest as 
if they had held the original 100 at 4. 
They were thus secured against the 
speedy occuiTence of a similar reduc¬ 
tion, in consequence of the continued 
fall of interest; and greater scope was 
afforded for the future rise of the stock, 
and for its being advantageously dispo* 
sod of. 

In taking a siwvey of this plan, it 
seems undeniable, provided we get rid 
of the legal objections arising from the 
form and mode of the obligation, that 
ministers had a full right, And that it 
was manifestly eligible, to reduce the 
interest on tlie national debt to the rate 
now current in all other instances. 
This applies to the simple reduction 
from 5 to 4. With regard to the ma¬ 
noeuvre of an enlarged nominal capital 
hearing 3 per cent, this was a more 
etpiivocal measure. It was on this prin- 
cipl(‘ that Mr Pitt funded all his loans 
at 3 per cent, and obtained thus more 
advantageous immediate terms, but 
at the expense of rendering the dis¬ 
charge of the debt more difficult and 
costly. This is the system which Dr 
TIiimilton, in his able work on the Na¬ 
tional Debt, has so strongly reprobated; 
more strongly, we think, than there are 
absolute grounds for ; but still it seems 
only justifiable in a period of pressure 
and (lifficulty; net in one so prosper¬ 
ous as that under which the French go¬ 
vernment now acted. • 

The law was introduced into the 
Deputies by M. Villele, on the 5th of 
April, and a committee was appointed, 
which, on the 18th, gave in its report, 
W'hich "was entirely in favour of the 
raejisure. The question of right was 
declared incapable of becomihg the sub¬ 
ject of serious discussion. This right 
would undoubtedly exist in rase of a 
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timilar contract between individuals, 
. and when government makes transac- 
tion6 with private persona, similai' to 
those which they mtdce with each other, 
it comes under the same law. There 
had, besides, in the transactions of go¬ 
vernment, been repeated stipulations to 
this effect, pm'ticularly in all those 
which had been contracted since the 
restoration. A claim was advanced in 
favour of those who, by the arbitrary 
operation of 1797, had their capital re¬ 
duced by a third. It was painful to 
argue against misfortune ; but most of 
these old funds had changed hands; 
most even had been bought up at a very 
low price before the measure in ques¬ 
tion. To find out now the real credi¬ 
tors, would involve the Chamber in a 
labyrinth of endless researches and dan¬ 
gerous recriminations. Tlie individual 
losses caused by the revolution, might 
be estimated at eight or Jiiiie thousand 
millions of livres, three times the capi¬ 
tal of the debt; upon such transactions 
it was impossible to go back. The state 
made no claim in its own favour, on 
account of the low rates, varying from 
50 to 88 per cent, at which the greater 
part of its debts had been contracte<L 
It liad been a serious question, whe¬ 
ther relief could not be aft’orded to the 
class who subsisted on the produce of 
small rentes, and who, by the reduction 
of a fifth, would be reduced to very 
straitened circumstances. The com¬ 
mittee were deterre<l, however, by the 
difficulty of fixing a limit, and by the 
opening afforded foru fraud on the part 
of the great holders, who might easily 
make a nominal division of their inte¬ 
rests. Besides, the claim could be good 
only in the ruse of those who derived 
the whole, or nearly the whole, of their 
income from this source. To ascertain 
this point, however, would loud to in¬ 
terminable investigations, and open the 
way for tlfe most serious abuses. TJie 
committee, therefore, ha<l been obliged, 


with reluctance, to abandon the design 
of soliciting any modification of this 
nature. 

The committee did not deem it ne¬ 
cessary to dwell for a moment on the 
question, whether the proposed plan 
was advantageous ? An annual reduc¬ 
tion of twenty-eight or thirty millions 
on the public bmrthens was a benefit 
quite incontestable. Its practicubility 
had appeared somewhat more question¬ 
able, and on this point they had solicit¬ 
ed explanations from the minister of 
finance. He had given them all that 
were compatible with the secrecy ne¬ 
cessary in such transactions, and had 
shown them that the company concern¬ 
ed, by itself and by the immense credit 
of the bankers which composed it, could 
ilispose of a mass of capital, superior to 
what could he required even under the 
least favourable probabilities. The com¬ 
mittee proceeded finally to consider the 
obstacles to repayment, produced by 
the augmentation of the capital of the 
debt. Tin's they endeavoured to obvi¬ 
ate, by observing, that the operation of 
the sinking-fund in buying up stocks, 
had no reference to the capital, hut only 
to the animal sum paid. The addition 
of 23 to the capital of 73, and of 33 to 
the capital of 100, implied merely that 
the state sacrificeil to its creditors the 
power of n'paying their capital, for all 
the period during which the interests 
were falling from 4 to 3 per cent; in 
other words, it renounced the power of 
reducing a second fifth upon the interest 
of the <lebt. Iii short, it was conclu- 
de<I, that in the immediate saving of 
twenty-eight millions, the state found a 
full indemnification for distant and pro¬ 
blematical losses. 

It was at first moved from the right, 
that the discussion should begin on 
Tuesday the 20th, this being Saturday; 
but on the remonstrance of De la Boiir- 
donnaye and Casiniir Perrier, that this 
interval afforded no sufficient time for 
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maturely connideringthe Kubject, it was 
ran'ied that it should be delayed till 
Saturday se’nnight, the 24th. 

On that day, La Bourdoiinaye, from 
the high royalist side, took the lead 
against the law. He declared, ^hat he 
would readily subscribe to a reduction 
of. interest, if it were regularly esta¬ 
blished by the force of events. But the 
present was the result of a forced ope¬ 
ration on the part of ministry, the means 
and iifstruments of which were with¬ 
held from the knowledge of the j)ublic. 
He was astonished that ministry should 
have withheld from the committee the 
agreement concluded with the bankers, 
and still more astonished and grieved, 
that a body invested with sucli high 
functions, should have ventured to re¬ 
commend such an important measure to 
the (’hamber, in the absence of all ne¬ 
cessary information. Yet it was gene¬ 
rally believed, that the document Avas 
not unknown to the rei)orter of the 
<*ommittep, and what must tliey then 
think of tlip weight of the reasons which 
induced him to conceal it. What im¬ 
mense responsibility would rest on the 
Chamber, if they voted a measure buri¬ 
ed in such profound mystery, and all 
means of examining which were so 
studiously Avithheld from them. There 
was no proof of tlie ass(‘rtion, that un¬ 
less from the foresight of the pres4‘nt 
operation, Ihe cuiTeiit price of tlie reiites 
would have been noAvat 125, and even 
if the madness of jobbing should have 
raised them to that rate, it Avas not up¬ 
on a paroxysm of fever, that we were 
to found an operation which was to oc¬ 
casion the ruin of a hundred thousand 
families. The j)re8pnt measure was, in 
fac.t, bankruptcy by a fifth part.. It 
might suit an improvident government, 
revelling in the ]>resent possession of 
poAver, but it could never be avowed by 
a legitimate authority. This was not 
ail age, when judgment is pronounced 
on all the acts of power, that royalty, 
^lial^n by lively years of rcAolution, 


could without danger excite discontent 
in five hundred thousand faithfrl sub- 
jects, by stripping of thi&ir incomes a 
hundred thousand heads of families. He 
then referred to the speech of M. Cor- 
A'etto, minister of finance in 1817, who 
had stated, that in the loan then to be 
contracted, tlie first of all conditions 
would he, that in engaging to pay only 
simple interests, they would never give 
any capital.” He had then endeavour* 
ed to show the advantage of redeeming 
the debt, rather by buying up the rentes, 
than by replacing the capital. Was it 
at the mcmient when the Chamber still 
resounded with the words, « No capi¬ 
tal will ever be given,” that you could 
without injustice force th^ creditors of 
the state to receive this very capital ? 
Was it to the generation which heard 
these words, the generation which gave 
up its»funds on this guarantee, that go- 
veniment could conic and say, We 
OAA'’e you the capital only, and not the 
full rente f' This generation had wit- 
ness<*d the reduction of the debt to a 
third, and had read in that law of spo¬ 
liation, that this third should never be 
refluc(‘d. This generation had heard 
the legislator of the charter, and his au¬ 
gust family, pronounce that solemn 
oath, by which the public debt was 
guaranteed, and ev'ery engagement ta¬ 
ken by the state, with its creditors, de¬ 
clared inviolable. The speaker then 
referretl to the sacrifices formerly made 
to support public cr<‘dit, “ that founda¬ 
tion of the power of modem nations, 
and instminent of public prosperity. 
You have acquitted, to the last frac¬ 
tion, criminal and extortionable loans, 
the debts of the revolution, the repub¬ 
lic, and the empire ; and you would not 
I»ay entire the debts of the legitimate 
monarchy. You have acquitted the 
arrear of all the most guilty services ; 
you pay still the piice of tjie blood of 
your kings, in pensions obtained by this 
only title; and you could refuse to ac¬ 
quit entire annuities, sold to purchase 
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back the throne of the Bourbons, and 
the independence of your country.” 
'Hie orator trhsted, that the Cliainbers 
tyould repel a law ruinous to one class 
of citizens, and without any real ad¬ 
vantage to the state, since it diminished 
the annual burdens only by accumula¬ 
ting them as capital, and by adding to 
our national debt, the extinction of 
which would become continually more 
•low and more costly. 

M. Humann, though in general on 
the side of opposition, supported mi¬ 
nistry in the present question. One 
of the most extraordinary spectacles of 
the present age, appeared to him to be 
the fortune of France continually in¬ 
creasing in proportion to the increase 
of its expenditure. Imposts, which 
would have appeared fabulous to oru an¬ 
cestors, Tvere voluntarily agreed to, and 
paid without a murmur ; budgets of a 
thousand millions acquitted without 
embarrassment, distant and expensive 
wars carried on almost tvithout the 
knoudedge of the contributors. The 
cause of this prodigy w;is the measure 
of national liberty which we enjoyed, 
and it ought to induce the governments 
which now reaped the benefits of this 
liberty, not to be ungrateful towards 
it, and to preserve it from ruin. The 
law now proposed, was an incontes¬ 
table proof of this high prosperity of 
the financeB, and as such, would be one 
of the greatest events of the restoration. 
The measure appeared to him both le¬ 
gal and equitable. It assured to all the 
creditors who had purchased rcntcsin^- 
low par, a sum much superior to that 
which they had expended. On the 
other hand, it was incontestable, that 
all who, since the formation of the 
Great Book, had purchased rentes and 
preserved them, had long enjoyed an 
income superior to that derived from 
any other employment of money. It 
was therefore a gain to them to be ror 
imbursed at five per cent. They eoiild 
not, indeed? obtain elsewhere more than 


three per cent; but was the treasury 
bound to make itself a bank of depo¬ 
sit ? Would they have fared better had 
there been no public funds, and had 
their money been employed in any of 
the trades, thsprofits on all which had 
been so remarkably lowered. He was 
aware, that some interests were inju¬ 
red, but the interest of the greater num¬ 
ber must he always preferred to that of 
the smaller,—public to private interest. 
He did not, however, approve oPmany 
of the details ; he th^ught the measure 
ought to have been made more gradual, 
and that the reduction should have been 
simply from five to four per cent, w’ith 
the same capital; not to three, writh aug¬ 
mented capital. 

After a speech from M. Ricard, w^ho 
followed in the steps of La Bourdon- 
naye, a strong sensation was excited 
by M. Villele himself rising. He en¬ 
tered into a number of minute and 
technical details, relative to the opera¬ 
tion, particularly defending the conver¬ 
sion into three per cent, and the aug¬ 
mentation of the capital. He summed 
up the I)enefit8 of the measure by ob¬ 
serving, that it extinguished clearly and 
honourably twenty-eight millions of an¬ 
nual burdens, by a simple and just ope¬ 
ration, useful to public credit, dictated 
by the actual state of our finances, and 
of which the example had been given 
by the neighbouring states.’ England 
herself, in the first conversions opera¬ 
ted on the funds created by her, liad 
made use of means nearly analogous 
to those upon which the present opera¬ 
tion was founded. It was Holland, 
where the rate of interest was the low¬ 
est, which had furnished her with the 
necessary capital. At present she could 
supply all her own wants, and could 
even reduce her 4 per cents to 3j, 
without a premium. 

M. Villele proceeded then to consi¬ 
der, whether there was any other means 
of raising the necessary funds. There 
appeared none, except the diversion of 
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the sinking-fund from its present ob¬ 
ject ; but it was not difficult to show, 
that such a inoasure would be equally 
unfair ajid inexpedient. It remained 
only to consider the conditions wliich 
had been obtained from the contractors. 
The conditions had been, tlfatf they 
should enjoy the annual profit of 28 
millions for fifteen months ; that is 35 
millions, (^nearly 1,500,000/. sterling,) 
in all. It l»ad been impossible to effect 
the operation, without having rec»)urse 
to the largest possible union of the ca¬ 
pitalists of Euro])e. These financial 
companies had calculatefl their ad¬ 
vances, their risks, and had set a price 
upon them, and the •question was, if 
this price was duly proportioned to the 
service. After a due consideration <if 
all the circumstances, the terms had 
appeared to the French ministry to he 
Buph as could not be refused. M. Vil- 
lele had pleadedtoo long, with the heads 
of the companies, the opposite cause to 
that which he now defended, not to 
have considered the question under 
every point of view. It was not with¬ 
out infinite diffictilty, that he had pre¬ 
vailed on the bankers to encounter at 
this rate all the costs, all the risks, all 
the eventualities of reimbursement, 
which the operation involved. No bet¬ 
ter terms could be got; it was neces¬ 
sary at this price to accept or to refuse 
one of tlu> operations best calculated to 
secure the credit, the wealth, and the 
prosperity of the country. It did not 
appear possible to liesitate. 

After a number of other speeches, on 
which our limits do not permit us to 
enter, M. Girardin rose in the room of 
General Foy, detained at home by .se¬ 
vere illness. He began with very broad 
assertions respecting the unpopularity 
of the measure. Those whom he ad¬ 
dressed would agree with him, he be- 
lieveil, that the measure was generally 
disapproved of; it was equally so by 
persons whose opinions were the most 
, opi^osite, by joumaU of every com¬ 


plexion, by all writers, constitutional or 
otherwise; in short, by all those to 
whom it was not to be profitable. Ho 
dwelt particularly on the refusal of the 
ministry to disclose the means by which 
such a colossal operation was to be ef¬ 
fected, and the expectation of the mi¬ 
nister, that they should be left entirely 
to his discretion. M. Villele was ready 
to take upon himself all the responsibi¬ 
lity ; but what availed this responsibi¬ 
lity to the immense mass of fund-hold¬ 
ers, of wliom some would lose par£ of 
their income, and otliers would risk 
perhaps their capital itself. All the 
risk would be, to see him lose his title 
of president of the council, and the 
portfolio of finance, and retire perhaps 
with the brevet of minister *of state, and 
a pension paid by themselves. But even 
if hi-s disgrace wa.s more complete, it 
would not repair the evils they suffer¬ 
ed, nor would it hinder the name of M. 
Villele from being henceforth insepara¬ 
ble from that of the Abbe Terray, 
(niurmurs.^ 

In considering the effects of the mea¬ 
sure, the speaker observed, that it would 
press with peculiar weight on the ca¬ 
pital, on the class the most numerous, 
the most interesting, that of old traders 
and artizans, retired from business, ve¬ 
nerable domestics, and other individuals 
in narrow circumstances. The view of 
their distre.ss would cause a strong sen¬ 
sation, and many would say, Such is 
the result you might have expected.*’ 
A shock would thus be given to the 
credit of the public funds, and perhaps 
some violent ebullition might ensue. 

M. Girardin, in referring to the ob¬ 
ject of this measure, which was the in¬ 
demnification of the emigrant proprie¬ 
tors, indulged a sally in favour of the 
revolution^ which called forth strong 
marks of reprobation from the right 
side. “ I have been,” said he, “ wit¬ 
ness arid victim of the ext’es-ses of the 
revolution; I have lost part of my for- 
tuu#, and been thrown into prison. The 
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exceises of the revolution have con¬ 
ducted to the scaffold my relations and 
fiiends. But if we own the evils of the 
Tevolntiott, let us not deny its benefits ; 
its benefits are, equality in the eye of 
the law, the equal division of taxes, 
the free vote for constituents, indivi¬ 
dual liberty, tlat of the p-ess, that pal¬ 
ladium of our liberties, and the aboli¬ 
tion €>f privileges. In a word, they ore, 
or rather they tocrc, in the charter.” 

M. Corbiere now rose on the part of 
ministry, and observed, that if it had 
not been a truth long demonstrated, 
that men in office may often be the ob¬ 
ject of great injustice, a new proof 
would now have been given of it. The 
violent and personal attacks made by 
the last speaker, appeared to him to 
pass the prescribed bounds, and to be 
properly called insults. He undertook 
to prove, that they were wholly un- 
fopnded. In the case both of indivi¬ 
duals and of the state, there were only 
three kinds of debt. 1. Exigible debt, 
about which there was no question at 
present. 2. Annuity, also out of the 
question. 3. Perpetual debt. Now, 
in every legislation, whether political 
or civil, perpetual debt has been con¬ 
stantly defined that debt of which the 
creditor cannot exact the[repayment,but 
which the debtor may offer to repay 
when he pleases. Never, in any legis- 
lafron, was there the assignment of a 
perpetual annuity, without permission 
to redeem it. The creditors of the 
Btate are under the common law; no 
creditor can exact the repayment of 
auch a debt, unless, on the foreseen case 
of unexecuted eng^ements, the con¬ 
tract is dissolved; the debtor, on the 
contrary, can always set himself free 
when he has the power and the will. 
Such is the essence of the contract. In 
regard to the expressions of the mini- 
atcr of finance in 1817, to which M. dc 
la Bourdoilnaye had referred, their 
scope waa, <intirely different from what 
he liad represented. The objel^ion 


made to his operation was, that he 
would borrow at 50 per cent, and would 
be obliged to pay at double that rate. 
He answered, “ The state will never be 
obliged to repay.” These were the very 
words reported in the Jtfoniteur of the 
13th 6f February, 1817. The orator 
concluded by observing, that the mea¬ 
sure now proposed was that which 
would he adopted by the father of a fa¬ 
mily, burdened with debts bearing a 
heavy interest, an<l which he could find 
means of payhig oft’ by borrowing at a 
lower rate. 

M. Berthier, without absolutely dis¬ 
puting the justice of the measure, 
thought it severe and inexj)edient. “ It 
affects,” said he, “ in a sensible manner, 
the fortune of the proprietors of pub¬ 
lic funds ; it is burdensome to the state, 
by augmenting the capital of its d^t; 
it is unfavourable to property, who,so 
revenues it would diminish; it is ad¬ 
vantageous only to speculators, to whom 
it promises immense profits in future, 
and even profits already made ; lastly, 
it will give a new developement to 
speculation in the funds, one of the 
wounds of the state and of public mo¬ 
rals.”—Mechin also gave the following 
\dew of it:—“ The fortune of the pos¬ 
sessors of rentes is about to be dimi¬ 
nished by 28 millions of revenue, and 
560 millions of capital. The debt of 
the state is to be increased by 933 
millions. Surely, gentlemen, it requires 
peculiar art, a talent almost magical, 
to convince us, that such a result is 
conducive at once to individual and 
general interest.” 

The debate having now been pro¬ 
tracted for four days, the Cliamber 
showed considerable marks of impa¬ 
tience. On the following day, how¬ 
ever, M. Casimir Perrier obtained a 
hearing. He complained of the short 
warning which had been given to the 
holders of public rentes; that between 
the notice and the execution of the 
present measure, there had occurred 
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only such ftn interval as between the 
flaith of the lightning and the bursting 
of the thunder. He lamented that the 
treaty should have been made with fo¬ 
reign companies, to whom the French 
finances had for ten years been a mine 
of wealth. Ho was astonished at such 
a country as France being placed un¬ 
der this speci(‘H of tutelag(* and <lepend- 
ance. Whilst there was ev<‘i'y motive 
to invite to such a loan publicity and 
competition, the affair had be(‘n treatofl 
secretly in the cabinet of tlie minister. 
The whole pr()jcct appeared l,o him a 
manmuvre to consolidjite and extend 
ministerial power. Not content with 
having clestroyed all tlie guanujtees af¬ 
forded by the charter, with having ob¬ 
tained almost unbounded influence in 
the elections and in the universities, 
they sought still to add the arbitrary 
<lispt)sal of four or five Irundred mil- 
^lions, to plac,e at their mercy the last 
resources of France, in giving indem¬ 
nities to a class of unforlunat(‘ French- 
n)cn; yet the wisdom and honour of 
,that class would repel an indemnity 
still im])rcgnated witli the tears of those 
whom it was intended to despoil. 

M. Vilb*le replied to this sj)pech. 
He denied that there was any such 
connexion between tliis opf'ration and 
the proposed indemnity, as the last 
speaker had represented. Tlie servants 
of the King ^lad awaited for ten years 
a just and tardy indemnification for the 
sacrifices which they had made to fi¬ 
delity. Imperious cireumstaiices had 
long adjourned this indemnification. 
The Monarch had at hist tliA satisfac¬ 
tion of declaring, that the first funds 
which were found disposable, should 
be devoted to this purpose, yet with¬ 
out burdening his people ; but, on the 
contrary, associating with this indem¬ 
nity a diminution of taxes. It was only 
by a fals(* inteiprctation, that a mea¬ 
sure, rendered indispensable by the si¬ 
tuation of our funds, could ho repre- 
septec^ under this light. Had it not 


been for imperioub circumstances, the 
47 millions which had arisen last year 
by the excess of receipt over expendi¬ 
ture, would have been employed in this 
manner. As for the suddenness of the 
measure, it had been the result of a 
rapid and unexpected rise in the price 
of the funds, and it had been announced 
as soon as the negotiations had been 
completed. There liad been as much 
competition as the nature of the case 
admitted. Separate proposals had been 
received from each of the four compa¬ 
nies ; but government had felt, that, in 
order to produce the recpiisitc stability 
in so vast an operation, it .was neces¬ 
sary to combine the security of all the 
great capitalists of Europe. 

The general discussion on the law 
was now closed ; but, before it wa*? put 
to tlie vote, several amendments were 
put fonvard, particularly by M. Le Roy 
and Humann. Their chief object was, 
to render the operation more gradual, 
and to spread it over a number of 
years; but though the minister (tf fi¬ 
nance showed a disposition partially to 
acquiesce in some such arrangement, 
the propositions were all ultimately ne¬ 
gatived. 

The law, as originally proposed, wa* 
then put to the vote, paragraph by pa¬ 
ragraph ; and each was canied by very 
considerable majorities. 

The law was now carried up to the 
Mouse of Peers, where ministers had 
not probably expected to find a very 
formidable opposition. According to 
the regular French usage, it was refer¬ 
red to a committee, the report of which 
was given in on the 25th of May, by 
Due de Levis. 

TJiis report was elaborate, and de¬ 
cidedly in favour of the measure. It 
began with observing, that tliey were 
not called to choose the best among 
possible plans, and consequently could 
not discuss several that had Been sug¬ 
gested. This would have been to en¬ 
croach on the royal initiative, which 
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left it to them merely to accept or re¬ 
ject simply the proposition of the mi¬ 
nister. 

The committee repelled at once the 
idea of the state not having a right to 
repay its creditors. This was a natu¬ 
ral right, which the law secured to all, 
and in case even of positive exceptions, 
allowed them to operate only for a li¬ 
mited time. In what law, in what edict, 
ancient or modem, was it found, that 
the King or the nation had renounced 
this right ? Such an engagein(‘nt would 
be absurd and illusive, even if it exist¬ 
ed. The only serious difficulty was in 
fixing the amount of the capital; but 
this was removed by the law of 21 
floreal, yepr 10, which decreed, that the 
part of the public debt constituted as 
perpetutdf shall bear the title of per 
cent consolidated. It had been assert¬ 
ed, that the term perpetual implied, that 
the debt could not be repaid; but, in 
fact, it W'as merely meant to distinguish 
it from the terminable annuities, of 
whil^h there was then a large amount. 

In regard to the public expediency 
of the measure, the only doubt that 
could arise was, as to that part of it 
which related to the nominal increase 
of capital. This, however, arose neces¬ 
sarily from the extraordinary circum¬ 
stances in which Europe was now 
placed. The progress of civilization 
and of general peace had produced a 
remarkable revolution in the opinion of 
capitalists in all countries. Instead of 
the anxiety, often well-founded, for the 
safety of their capital and the faithful 
execution of engagements, the only 
fear now was, lest they should be too 
promptly repaid. This dread of repay- 
. ment, which had long existed in Eng¬ 
land, was be^nning to be felt in France, 
as had been shown within the last few 
weeks, by the considerable rise which 
had tak^n place in all funds not liable 
to be repaid. It was thus no longer 
posrible for a stock at 4 per cent to 
compete with the English 3 per cents. 


There remained no option to govern¬ 
ment but to create like its neighbours 
a stock of the latter denomination. The 
objections to the measure, derived fi'om 
the additional obstacles which it pre¬ 
sented to the discharge of the debt, 
were answered as formerly, by obser¬ 
ving, that the sinking-fund was employ¬ 
ed merely in buying up rentes, not iif 
pajdng off capital. 

The reporter, lastly, proceeded to the 
question, which, at this moment, was 
acting most powerfully on the public 
mind. This was the derangement which 
this grand operation, so advantageous 
to the public fortune, would cause in 
the fortune of individuals, and whether 
the privations and discontent thus en¬ 
gendered were not motives sufficient to 
prevent them even now from giving 
their consent to the law. I'lie number 
of persons holding money in the funds 
amounted to 145,000, and taking in 
their families, the persons affected 
would amount in all to 400,000. Of 
the first number, .50,000 drew from 
100 to 30 francs—20,000 from SOO to 
600—26,000 from 600 to 1000. The 
first class were less to })e ])itied, be¬ 
cause they must possess some other 
means of subsistence. It was in the 
two last classes that the individuals were 
to he found, who <lerived the whole of 
a scanty subsistence from the public 
funds. Although the committee, how¬ 
ever, expressed commiseration for this 
class, it did not suggest anything for 
their relief, but proceeded to general 
topics of consolation. With the excep¬ 
tion of a few old holders, who had been 
cruelly treated under successive re- 
^mes, almost all the buyers of national 
funds had obtained them at a price 
much inferior to the repayment which 
was now offered to them. Even after 
the reduction, they would still draw 6, 
7, 8 per cent. Equity obliged them to 
contrast this situation with that df the 
land-holders, subject for so many years 
to a biudensonie and unequal C9ntrihu" 
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• tion, and supporting alone the enor¬ 
mous burden, while income fi-om the 
funds was never made liable to any de¬ 
duction. They had open to them an 
investment of tlui repaid capital in laud, 
wliich yielded still 5 pen- cent; while tlm 
daily progress of industry in (‘V(‘ry de- 
‘ partment, presi'nted on all sides ent(‘r- 
prises useful, lucrative, ami honourable. 

On the subject of th<* terms of the 
transac'tiou, the conimitte«* w<*re not so 
decided. They regr<'tte<l the want of 
publicity and comj>etition, as well jts 
the imperb'ct information Avbicb bad 
been laid before llu* ('bamber; though 
they admitted, that lliesc* might be lJi<^ 
necessary a^-conijaminients of an opera¬ 
tion demanding a eoncurrenco of all tin* 
great ca])italists of Europe. They con- 
clutled, however, with mentioning a 
note, which, just as they wire termi¬ 
nating their labours, they bad received 
„^om one of the bankers, making a ten- 
jder, on certain conditions, of continu- 
' ing the present rate of interest, for livi* 
years, to the, small fund-holders, and to 
the extent of forty millions. This state¬ 
ment of the eoniinittee was immediate¬ 
ly met by a letter from three of tin* 
bankers, Raring, Kothscliild, and La- 
fittc, denying their being at all parties 
to Hucb a letter, or in any degree dis¬ 
posed to concur in the views which it 
expressed. They added, that tb(‘y 
would never ‘have been gtiilty of so 
great an impropriety, as that of direct¬ 
ly addressing the committee, whim all 
tlieir relations were with llie ministiu' 
liimsclf. M. Villelo confirmed this state¬ 
ment to the Chamber, adding, that a 
fourth banker liatl indeeil made pro])o- 
^itions to the, above cflect, but after 
the general agreement had been closed, 
and clogged with conditions, Avhich 
rendered it inexpedient. This house, 
too, was the one whose ti*nns hud ori¬ 
ginally been the most exorbitant. Sar- 
toris, however, the fourth bmiker in 
question, published a letter, in wliicli 
be ^declared, that the i^pinmunication 
V(J»L. Wll. PAKT I. 


had been drawn up with the consent of 
Mr Baring, who had answered for that 
of Mr Rothschild. Baring published a 
letter in explanation, and no more was 
heard in the sequel of this iwoposition. 

Count Key, who, as once Minister of 
Finance, could speak witli peculiar au¬ 
thority on the subjiM t, came forward in 
the most determined opposition to the 
measure. IIi; began with exj)re,sHing 
bis g«*neral esteem Ibr M. <le Villelo, 
•and bis r<>i*iet at dificring from him, 
find also wilb admitlin'i' fully tbc ques¬ 
tion of right. But lie denied the very 
(net u])oii wbieli ibe measuri' was found- 
<'d, and wliicb was, ibal the interest of 
money in France really stood at 4 per 
cent. Till* leeal and cunent^ interoRt 
tbronifhont tin? kingdom uus 5 per 
cent in ordinary transactions, and G per 
cent in mercantile transactions. As 
soon as the funds rose to 9*2 and 1)5, 
it. Avas the regular practice of the pro- 
jirietors in the dojiarlincnls to sell out. 
They liad, in fact, been of late sell¬ 
ing out daily; and the present high 
price was supported solely by ajiecu- 
lation. .Six mentb.s ago. government 
liad with di/ficulty obtained a loan at 
G.’, per c«‘nt. 'I'lie Count was ])erfect- 
ly convinced, that it avouIiI be at pre¬ 
sent impossibli* to raise a regular loan 
so low as 5 per cent. In November 
and December last, the current price 
bad been 90, 50 ; in January and Te- 
bruary, 9G, 85; average of the four 
inuntlis, 93. Sucli were the circum¬ 
stances under which tlie reduction of 
the interest was announced, tie would 
say nothing of the present jirioe, be¬ 
cause it was a mere game played by 
the com]>anie8 ; and yet they could not 
raise the interest mati.*rially above 5 
per cent. The only foundation, then, 
upon which the measure could rest, was 
the hard necessity Avhich lay on the 
small fund-holders, rvlio composed a 
vast majority-—there being fiv%*-sixlhs 
who did not draw above 1000 fiancs 
(40/.) a .yoai—of accepting almost any 
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terms; there being no other mode in 
which sums of bo slender on amount 
could be oth^wise placed. Another 
manoeuvre was, the nominal increase of 
ciy)ital, a measure which afforded ad¬ 
vantage merely to the jobber and spe¬ 
culator, but none to the sober citizen, 
who wished to live upon the income 
derived from the funds. The speaker 
then endeavoured to point out the dis- 
advantf^es necessarily arising from this 
increase of capital. Ministers had en¬ 
deavoured to throw a veil over them, 
by representing a sinking-fund as sole¬ 
ly employed in buying up stocks at the 
current price. This principle, however, 
applied only to the case when the funds 
.were below par. When tliey were 
above 100, no financier would over 
dream of discharging the public debt in 
this manner. The repayment of the 
capital, or the regular reduction of the 
interest, became then highly advanta¬ 
geous operations; of the means of ef¬ 
fecting which, ministers deprived thern- 
selves by the measure now under con¬ 
sideration. He endeavoured, therefore, 
to show, that the general issue of a 
measure for which the state paid so high 
a price, and which inflicted so much 
suffering on individuals, would be dis¬ 
advantageous to the national finances. 
Tlie moral and pfditical disadvantage's 
of t|je measure' appeared to him of still 
higher importance. It would insjeire* 
with disaffection a numerous and in¬ 
teresting class of men, and of families, 
chiefly established in the capital; it 
would diminish in them those senti¬ 
ments of confidence and affection, vvliich 
are the source of public spirit, and the 
chief strength of states. Could the ad¬ 
dition of a few millions to the public 
treasure, tliough it w<?re really to be 
made, form any compensation for the 
treasure which the King would always 
find in hfcarts of his p('oj>Ie ? ,W}is 
it wise to place the resources of the 
state, and the credit of tlie nation, in a 
.state of dependence upon souk' indivi¬ 


duals, honourable men indeed, but fo¬ 
reigners, and who, by a train of events, 
independent even of their own inten¬ 
tion, might cause public ruin. They 
would certainly employ their union, 
and the numberless springs which they 
were able to move, rather in promoting 
their own interest than that of the 
French nation. 

The Minister of Finance made an ela¬ 
borate reply, and the debate was pro¬ 
longed for several days, with long and 
warm speecln.'s on botli sides. The 
longer, however, that the discussion 
continued, the more decidedly did pub¬ 
lic opinion proiiouru'e against the mca- 
sixrc. It was one in which the capital 
was especially and personally interest¬ 
ed, as containing a mucli larger pro¬ 
portion of those who d(;rive<l their in¬ 
come* from the funds, than any other 
part of France. I'lu* vii'w of so many 
individuals ofnaiTow fortune, who wouU? 
h(! reduced to still greater pc'jiury, he- _ 
sides tlie clamour vvliie'h they them¬ 
selves raised, interested the Immanity ' 
of the public. Among th<i opulent and 
influential classes also, there were a 
large proportion wdio would suffer by 
tlie nu'asurc; and to them probably 
might ln'long a considerable portion of 
the Chamber of Feers itself. In short, 
the jmhlic fei'ling, holli within and with¬ 
out the ('lianiher, was so strongly mani¬ 
fested, as to giv<' rise to anticipation, 
that, notwithstanding the whole weight 
of ministerial influence, supposed to he 
peculiarly dominant in this jiart of the 
legislature, the hill would not jiass. M. 
Villele, after a long closing defence, 
marie a final effort t»> save* it. Witliout 
interfering with tlie law as it stood, he. 
engaged hert'after to open a new esta- 
blisliment, of what nature wo do not 
fnlly understand, hut in which tho hold¬ 
ers of less than lOOO francs of annual, 
rent might place their funds, and enjoy 
tlie same interest as at present. If this 
modiflcatioii, liowev<‘r, could ever have 
aria'stcd tin* fate of the law, it v^as pow 
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too late. On being put to the vote, it 
was negatived by the not very narrow 
majority of 120 to 105. 

The decision of the peers was recei¬ 
ved with unbounded exultation through¬ 
out the capital; and this defeat, in the 
leading and favourite measure of the 
session, made a complete change in the 
position of ministry. From being firm¬ 
ly seated in the possession of power, 
and having the Chambers apparently at 
their disposal, they were now in the 
situation, which, in a representative go¬ 
vernment, is understood to imply an 
imme<liate retirement from office. An 
interior agitation prevailed among their 
own members. Chateaubriand, who 
ranked next or equal to Villele, had not 
spoken in favour of the law, and, as it 
now appeare<l, ha<l opposed it in the 
cabinet. The failure of a sclieme en- 
gs^e^l in, contrary to his advice, would 
• ^ow, it was supposed, have rendered 
« his influence paramount. On the <'on- 
trary, the suspense of a few days was 
ended by the formal dismissal of Cha¬ 
teaubriand, who was not even allowed 
the grace of an ap})ai'(>nt resignation, 
but was ordered to deliver u}) the sepals 
of office to M. Villele. Tliat minister 
showed himself to possess unlimited in¬ 
fluence over the mind of the King ; hut 
dctermiipng to keeji hold of office, he 
gave wa^^ in the treatment of his rival, 
. to an imprudent ebullition of prule and 
passion. In Chatoauhriand, his admi¬ 
nistration lost the most brilliant, elo¬ 
quent, and popular of its members; and 
one round wliom a powerful body of 
opposition immediately ndlied. His go¬ 
vernment had still, indeed, the means of 
. prolonging, thougli with difficulty, its 
existence ; hut it was thrown down fi¬ 
nally from that lofty ])osition, in which 
it had stood at the commencement of 
. the session. 

It was certainly somewhat of a hard 
fate which befel the French minis¬ 
try, that after having carried, without 
diflicultt't and almost with applause, 


the most violent and culpable mea¬ 
sures—measures subversive of all the 
rights of a foreign nation, and deeply 
encroaching on those of their own peo¬ 
ple—^they should have l)een shipwreck¬ 
ed against a measure, which, in its ge¬ 
neral character at least, was both just 
and expedient. This result, however, 
was in an emin^t degree auspicious to 
the cause of liberty in France. It broke 
comj)letely that deep-laki plan of esta¬ 
blishing an administrative despotism, 
which seemed on the eve of complete 
and 8uc<‘.essful execution. The Cham¬ 
ber of Peers saved those liberties which 
the representative and popular Cham¬ 
ber was read y to surrender. They placed 
themselves in the breach, hy^hich tho 
citadel of liberty was about to be st^m- 
ed. Tho attitude of independence, and 
almost of opposition, in which they put 
themselves, deprived ministers of all 
hope of can*ying those ulterior en¬ 
croachments on the constitution, and 
those measures for farther strengthen¬ 
ing the bases of tho monarchy, which 
they were kiiown to meditate. Cha¬ 
teaubriand hecanie the head of an op- 
j)<»sition, which, in its theoretical pro¬ 
fession indeed, was royalist in a very 
high <legree. But a party which is out 
of, and opposed to the possessors of 
])owev, is never long of acting as a 
Whig party. All the grand elements 
of a fr(5e constitution, the liberty of tho 
press, the independence of the tribu¬ 
nals, and the rights of the representa¬ 
tive bodies, found as strenuous a de¬ 
fender in Chateaubriand, as in Manuel 
and Constant. His efforts were only 
the more efficacious, l>e.cause they were 
conducted with more dignity and de¬ 
corum, and because tlu; public could 
not suspect in them any revolutionary 
aim or purpose. Although this states¬ 
man h^ Imasted of the attack upon 
Spain, as his own measure, his parti- 
zans were now the foremost in deplo¬ 
ring the state to which that ctmntry 
had been reduced, anti in urging tltat 
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something should be done for its deli¬ 
verance. Let it be observed, by the 
way, that certain writers in our own 
country did not, in our opinion, act a 
friendly part to the cause of liberty, 
when they acrutiniwd too minutely Ins 
motives, and drew invidious compari¬ 
sons between his present and his former 
profession. These re^barches are far 
from pmdent, in the case of one who 
is serving well lit present a good cause. 
Meantime, amid all this ojiposition, 
Villele, having ih(‘ confidi‘nce of iIk* 
crown, and a fixed uifijority m the 
Chamber of D«‘]nn.i('s, is likely to main¬ 
tain his ground, at least till the j)eriod 
of a new oleetion. 'J'his we consider 
to be fortunate ; for as he will he abl(‘ 
to j^-'ag on his ministerial exist(‘nce, 
only by avoiding all violent and unpo¬ 
pular measures, the French are thus 
insured in the degr<*e of liberty thuy 
possess, for so long a [leriod as will 
probably enable it to strike root too 
deep to be easily eradicated. * 

This concumnieo of events bad ('qual- 
ly the effect (►f bafiliiiir that train of 
measures, by wliieb VTlleh* was hilwiur- 
ing to extinguisli all that part of the 
periodical press wbieb maintained any 
character of opposition to government. 
These measures were proeeofling be¬ 
fore in the most favourable mainur. 
The PHotCf one of the most active U- 
bqral papers, was bought over, and 
ceased to exist. The Qmtidiemm and 
the KtoUe^ under the influenci* of the 
same agency, astonished their readers 
by a sudden change of tone, and after 
pointing for some time to <lifferont 
quarters of the political compass, H«‘t- 
tled in a decided ministerial position. 
Against the CbMn’er JPwwpofs, wliichrr*- 
mained inflexihh*, a secmid prosecution 
was begun; the successful issue of wbieb, 
it was confidently expected, Avonhl in¬ 
volve a sptspeitsion of its jiroeeediiigs; 
while a third would lead to a prohi¬ 
bition i^inst its evt‘r being again pub¬ 
lished. All tlicse lair prospects were 


now blasted. Chateaubriand carried 
with him the Journal dcs LhhaiSi by 
far the most widely circulated of the 
ministerial journals. The majority of 
the courts, attached to his party, in¬ 
stead of being an instrument in the 
bands of gf)V(‘minent, sbowi'd, as will 
afterwards np])ear, lutber a disposition 
to thwart, its vi<*AVs. Miiiislers, in short, 
who bad <‘onfidently exjnrted in a feiv 
months to be conqdetely masters of the 
periodical press, now saw the great ma¬ 
jority of it, as to numbers, firmly and 
irremediably arrayed against, them. 

The prcjis’t of an indemnity to tin* 
emipTauts, having lost tin* basis on 
which it was 40 he hnilf, sunk for the 
]>n‘s(‘nt session. The other great nnsa- 
suro Avas the laAV fi;r r(‘ij(h>ring tin* 
eh*(‘lions septennial ; a law of nmeb 
more real and d('e]) inqtortance than 
that for reducing the interest «»f the 
debt, hut AA'hi<'h yet did not I'xeite near¬ 
ly so g-rcMt a movement in the pnliliir 
mind. Tiuleod, it aaw consi<lered ah 
nu)st as a matter already final and fix- 
e«l. Having been announeed, as a jiro- 
position to he nunle, after the late <lis- 
solntion, and ]>revi(ms to the elections, 
and those eli*ctions liaAnrig been made 
altogether in favour of the ministry 
who w('re to bi iiig it forward, the o|)i- 
nion of the nation, and ibrtt^gb it of 
the ('liamber, might be Hn]>p(*iaed to be 
ma,d(* up. I'he bill originated in the 
Chamber of Ferns, tlirongb wliieb it 
Jiad tdreaily passed, Ix'fore that. Cham¬ 
ber assnmerl any hostile attitude. There 
Avas then litth* room for ap]>reliension 
as to its fat.‘ in the dignities. 

The minister of the int.(‘rior, in in¬ 
troducing this law, observed, that the 
dc'stination of the elective Chamber 
to expr(‘ss the wishes and opinion of 
the nation, ami to enable them to pre¬ 
vail, so far as they w<‘re legitimate. 
It ought to bo guarded,bowevf*r, against 
a degree* of mobility incompatible with 
any good administration, and against 
the temleiicy to yield, without-resist- 
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* ance, to the impreRsion of the moment, 
it had been hoped tliat the annual re¬ 
newal of the Chamber by a fifth part, 
would be the bent means of perpetua¬ 
ting the same spirit which prevailed in 
its origin ; that such a partial election 
would introduce, without any violent 
shock) the new talents of wliich socie¬ 
ty stood in need; would continue on the 
same ])lan the laboiu's on which it ha<l 
entered. On the contrary, ten years 
of experience apjwared to have shown, 
that the agitation occasioned by elec¬ 
tions perjietually, either just past, or 
just approaching, had ren<ler(‘<i it dilh- 
cult for the Chamber to maintain the 
tranquillity and iiulependenco neces¬ 
sary tor the discJiargt^ of its important 
fniK'.tions. Usefully occupied in jU'O- 
viding for the wants of eacli inomi'iil, 
the Chanda'i s, notwithstanding all their 
xetd^ had be<'n only very imperfectly 
*^able to mak«‘ aiTang(*inenlH foi- tli(“ fn- 
f tur(‘. The laws which wer<* to s(‘cnr(‘ 
the prosjM'i’ity of a state, r(‘((uired to be 
arrauge<l in the Hjime s})irit; political 
.and civil legislation,aduihiistrative mea- 
sur»‘s, police andtijiance,<mght fo be ar¬ 
ranged in cannbinatien with each ivIIkt. 
This unity of vi»*ws cannot Ik' (»b- 
tained during tin; short <!u!.iti('a of a 
session. The same nuai mnst Jsavf' 
time to view tin* gcaseiid ontliue et th<* 
plans suhniiU(‘(l to I hem, and to inaKe 
themsjdves • jnasters of i!ie details* 
otliia’wise tJieir <]elih<'ratioiis must lx* 
unconnecte»l, ami liu'ii laws out of lutv- 
inony with each otlier. 

TI<>r<*, in<!{*f'<l, die question miijit 
arise, wlu'tJier the integral leUewai 
wonhl not introduce into the direniun 
k • ol atlairs too sudiUm a elamge, and too 
vtrdent a nioveim'iil. It was coiiceivi'd, 
howev'i'r, that wlu'u a steady move- 
nnait was estahlislaxl, when rat imilonn 
. train ol thought, in acroi dance with 
llrv* general intmi'sl,, direi'ted all dfiilx'- 
vations, puhlie. opinion would he tran¬ 
quillized without the ChamheTfi, as well 
iV) wg-hhi; and when the inonienl came 


for calling the country to express its 
judgment by new elections, no one 
would he tempted to shake the state of 
things wliich existed, and which had 
taken root. In considering all things, 
however, it was to be observed, that 
this time might aiTive under unfavour¬ 
able circumstances. A continental 
kiugiloin might be exposed to the ag¬ 
gression of foreign enemies, who miglit 
take advantage of this very occasion to 
augment our embarrassments ; internal 
disturbances might also occupy men’* 
minds, and disqualify the nation for the 
calm <*\erclse of tliis inqrortant duty. 
This tlang(*r would he ohviaUul by as¬ 
signing to tb(' Cliamber tlic long dura¬ 
tion of seven years, with power to the 
gov(‘rmuent to ahriilge thetel'm^ and to 
bring on a new election at the p%iod 
when puhlii: order seemed most favour¬ 
able to that hrqrortant operation. 

The jiresent mode of annual nmewal 
Iiad been indeed (‘nibodu'd in article 
.‘57 of tbe cbart(*r; and tire question 
was, wlietlier tlie Chambers liad now 
the j)ower* to alter it. Doubtless, the 
CltamlxTs created by the charter could 
not destroy thi'inselves; they could 
neither abdicate, nor limit, the powers 
wiiiclt it cmifeiTcd. JJut was tfiait a rea- 
:.en why they slseuld refuse inodifica- 
ricn i in tliehiiitevior ovgaiiizatioii, which 
('.vjterieiiee bird shown to he useful, and 
('V(>u necessary ? Such a respoet for the 
eharti'i- would turn against the chtutev 
it sell. 

Th(‘ rcijoi t of the Chamlx'r of Dc- 
putu's, j'Ve.-.eiiled on the Slst of May, 
j>y iri. Manigiaic, was critirv'ly favour- 
eld ■ to rh(' liusisure. I'he influence of 
i'lvnch maniu-rs was felt even in the 
iiioveiiKMit of the iiassions and the ac¬ 
tion of jiarties. “ That eh*rtoral fever, 
as sonj(‘ have called it; that battle of 
the eb'clioi)!-, as a deputy hsis not fear¬ 
ed to muni' it, renewed every year in a 
fifth of till' deptirtments, ui fiiesence of 
the others, hecarno a general siiljectof 
impiieiude and agitatioir. Nothing is 
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effaced, nothing » forgotten; a new 
fermentation succeeds as soon as the 
former has subsided; divisions and ha- 
tretls are revived without ceasing, along 
with pretensions and hopes. Ten years 
ago, the Chamber was given to us as 
the basis on which our institutions were 
to rest. These institutions exist still 
only in our desires and hopes. All or¬ 
ganic laws are wanting; we live under 
a legitimate and temperate monarchy; 
and our system of administration still 
moves upon iprings, prepared for a re* 
’public, or for an usurping and despotic 
power. The partial renewal is then 
incompatible with every creation and 
every important amelioration. It in¬ 
volves hesitation, embarrassment, dis¬ 
trust ; 4t leaves no plan uidess for the 
uigfiit measures, the immediate neces¬ 
sities, of the year. It is the instrument 
of the present. The integral renewal, 
on the contrary, favours great views, 
and aids the developeraent of institu¬ 
tions ; it leaves room to create, to com¬ 
bine, to follow out. It binds the pre¬ 
sent with the future. For a huiulred 
and eight years, the Parliament of Eng¬ 
land has adopted a septennial duration; 
and experience has justified those wh(» 
represAted it as useful to the throne and 
to the country. The opposition have 
often made attempts to alter it; but 
these attempts have be<*n constantly re¬ 
pelled. Mr Pitt, when young, disi)lay- 
ed on the benches of opposition his 
zeal for reform. His proposition was 
tfa^ rejected ; and when he afterwards 
came to powder and high iniluenc(‘, he 
was carefnl not to bring it forward 
agmn, because his judgment, matured 
by time, and enlightened by the prac- 
,tice of business, could <luly appreciate 
what his youth had conceived the de¬ 
sign of overthrowing.” (Voice from the 
left, “ Because then he was minister.”) 

M. Royer Collard, in attacking this 
measure, *took a somewhat singular 
ground, by representing it as hostile to 
the monarchy. J’hc force of the elec¬ 


tive Chamber naturally decreased as it 
was removed from its origin; the inte¬ 
rests and opinions of the people arc 
produced entire in the integnd renewal, 
and in part only in the fractional re* 
newal. Theory then decides, that, all 
other things being equal, the integral 
renewal belongs properly to the repub¬ 
lican principle, and the partial renewal 
to the monarchical. England is far 
from contradicting this theory. The 
system of integral renewal found in 
England the monarchy almost abso¬ 
lute ; it has so narrowed and abridged 
it, that it has changed it into a real re¬ 
public, aristocratic indeed, hut on that 
account only the stronger, and the more 
capable of resistiyig the crown. The 
United States followed the laiv of in¬ 
tegral renewal, and it was at least an 
avowed and thorough republic:. TheJ 
ingenious combination of annual elec¬ 
tion with fractional renewal, is perhaps ^ 
the only condition under Avhich repre¬ 
sentative government can he establish- 
(id and c'ontinue in France, without risk 
to itself, and without danger to the. 
throne. As to the fixity of which mi- 
nistc'rs speak, it is a chimera which we 
are not allowed to reach ; for if we did 
reach it, representative government, 
which is only the c»rganized motion of 
the social system, would cease. Mini¬ 
sters, he doubted not, were sincerely 
devoted to monarchy; but iu sc'eking 
to free themselves from the trouble of 
annual elections, they did not fear to 
expose the country to the perilous crisis 
of the integiul renewal. 

Fft)m this subject, the; speaker pass¬ 
ed to the (iuostion, whether France 
really had, or had not, a representative' 
government. It was not enough that 
it had a chamber, solemn and regular 
deliberations, honour, patriotism, and 
intelligence, in the men who composed 
it. 'J’he njpresentative body must be 
sent by the nation; yet in fact, from 
year to year, from trial to trial, it had 
been nominated by power. Hef blamed 
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not men; lie blamed the course of hu¬ 
man affairs. The Revolution had de¬ 
stroyed the hereditary magistracy; and 
in its plaee, we had the functionaries 
of government; it had destroyed the 
local powers, and everything now cen¬ 
tred in ministry. The elections were 
to lie carried on in the face of this 
overwhelming authority. The Cham¬ 
ber made all electors, who paid 300 
francs of direct taxes; but this right 
must be acknowledged by the agents 
of ministers, who had infinite entrench¬ 
ments within which they could defend 
themselves. There was no app(«al hut 
to otlier agents, holding their ])lace at 
the will of ministers, wlio, as they had 
thus the power to ilcstroy electors, had 
also the pow4»r to make them. Appeal 
was equally difficult, erpially impotent. 
It were needless to produce testiino- 
*Ries^ though they might not bo want- 
ing, of the intriguing and often oppres¬ 
sive conduct of the agents of authority. 
This is sufficiently revealed by the 
laws of the Iminan heart, and the ex]»e- 
. ricnco of all ages. I know, hefore I 
hav«i seen it, ^vhat will be the destiny 
of the rights which stand in tlie way of 
power, when they are left to its discre¬ 
tion. 

General Foy, in following up similar 
views, began with ohs(‘rving ho^v re¬ 
markable it was, that a law of such im¬ 
portance should be viewed by tbe ])ub- 
lic with so great a degree of iiKlilVe- 
rence. It might liavt' been expected, 
that this great innovation would en¬ 
gross all thoughts, would occuj>y all 
conversations; that the pr(*sH would 
groan with eager discussions upon it; 
and that an inoffensive, hut numerous 
and animated crowd, would fill the 
avenues to their hall, waiting with 
anxiety the result of their deliberations. 
On the contrary, the nation was im¬ 
movable and silent, the journals scaire- 
ly spoke of the measure, and th(; wri¬ 
tings upon it would scarcely have been 
Jviiott'ir, if tlu‘y had not been distribu¬ 


ted. He himself, as a member of the 
Chamber wliich the charter intended 
should be elective, experienced a de¬ 
gree of embarrassment which it might 
nave been difficult to overcome, but 
for the rigorous duty which he had to 
fulfil. 

General Foy began with taking a 
view of the principles upon which the 
elective Chamber was formed. In 1814, 
the royal authority appeared in France, 
rich in its ancient rights and its ancient 
origin; at the same time, k inherited 
the modern despotic jiower of the Re¬ 
volution and the empire; It appeared 
amid a nation Avherc the first wish of 
the citizens was to remain equal among 
themsedves, were it even to purchase 
this benefit by a more abSolute and 
servile <l(‘ppudenc(‘. The orde?l of 
clergy and nobility, the gi’eat courts of 
judicatui'e, indepoident corporations, 
all ha<l disaj)]>cared. Th(‘ charter rc- 
storod none of them ; but viewing man 
in the plenitude of his moral dignity, 
it applied to all p(‘rsous and idl things, 
new lights and new advantages. Un- 
<l(?v these circumstances, the Chamber 
of Deputies "was formed upon a system 
of precaution. Tht* election was con¬ 
fined t.o the most wealthy, that is, to 
H0,00t) out of 30,000,000; eligibility 
was reduced to 18,000 individuals, un¬ 
der diverse conditions of age and con- 
linbution. This was not all; it appear- 
»‘d necessary to opjiose a more solid, 
an insurmountable barrier against the 
irruption of democracy; this barrier 
was the partial renewal. A Chamber | 
thus renewed, woidd, it was thought, 
have a niling opinion, uot created by 
the events of a month, of a year; but, 
if the expression may be used, the mean 
of all the opinions in circulation. What* 
then do ministers wish, when tliey pro¬ 
pose the septennial system ? Tliey wish 
to escape from that law of iiiortality, 
which has hitherto reduced to two or 
three yeai’s at most, the mean of a mi¬ 
nisterial life. They wish to guard, lest 
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a compact majority, if it should one 
day appeal*, sliould present to the Sove¬ 
reign men more worthy of aiding him 
with their counsels. The present speak¬ 
er, however, concludecl, like Royer Col- 
lard, with invectives upon the ministe¬ 
rial power, an<l the state of the elec¬ 
tions. “ Absolute authority,” said he, 
“ exists in the agents of administration; 
wherever you go, you find it; no pub¬ 
lic functionary is protected from it. It 
is a sword which strikes at random all 
opinions, ell opposition, all independ¬ 
ence ; it is the imperial power fallen 
by successive stages upon our present 
ministers.” He complained also of the 
manner in which the last electoral col¬ 
leges had been formed, and the influ¬ 
ence exertiised upon the electors. In 
cer(t!in distrit'ts, ministerial agents had 
gone and said, If you do not name such 
and such candidates marked out by 
power, you will not have such a public 
establishment which you demand, such 
a bridge, such a canal—[Murmurs, 
^‘Gii ardm—It is true.”]—The speaker, 
in short, declared, that the longer or 
shorter duration, the integral or frac- 
• tional renewal, were nnxles of repre¬ 
sentative government, whi«'h had their 
advantages, and had their i)iconveni- 
eiices ; hut the liberty of eh*ction was 
the life of that government; its loss was 
its d(>ath. 

If th<i liberal nnmibers had <)pposed 
the measure as anti-monarchial, it might 
be exj>ected that the same view would 
be still more decidedly taken by La 
Bourdonnaye, the l(*ader of the ultrsi- 
royalist pnrty. 'I'hat speaker laid a pe- 
odiar stress oil tlus spirit of innovation 
by vvliich it was markixl. How could 
tills s[)irit, this fatal aherratioii of men’s 
#9ninds, which was suflicient thirty years 
ago to shake the fundamental doctrines 
of the state, and overturn a monarchy 
of fourteen centuries, consolidate now 
the throne of the IJourhons ? It was 
onlv the secret pailizaiis of fln> fat,jJ 
tloctrilic of the F.ovei’eign(\' ol the. pisi- 


ple, who could think, with the states¬ 
men of a neighbouring country, that 
parliamentary omnipotence has no limit 
but the nature of things. “ If, however, 
the forms of the French representative 
government have an analogy with theirs, 
the origin and essence of their social 
compact differs essentially from t})at of 
our constitutional charter. Their public 
right, consecrated-by a revolution which 
overturned the legitimate autliority, and 
founded on a transaction with the usurp¬ 
ing power, rests on a change in the of- 
der of succession to the crown ; it ad¬ 
mits the principh* of the sovereignty of 
the people, and their right of electing 
and dejiosing kings. This right invests 
the two C’hambers who represmit the 
pi'ople with the entire jiowerof the state. 
Ill France, on tlie contrary, the public 
right is established on the principle of 
legitimacy and permanence; ou tbo 
conct'ssion of a constitutional charter,. 
which cannot be withdrawn. The char¬ 
ter then fmins the sole basis of the 
French constitution ; and it is h<*re at¬ 
tacked on a fundamental point, which, 
cannot be changed without breaking the 
tHjuilihrium of the powers of the socie- 
ly, and modifying in its very essence 
tJn! rejn-esentaiive goveniim'iit which 
we have sworn to maintain. A cliange 
tending to render more coiii]>act tlie ma¬ 
jority formi'd in the elective Chamber, 
and incretis(>, by a duration of seven 
years, the preponderance, already too 
manih'st, of tlie democratic jiarty in the 
Chambers, cannot hut he regarded as 
fnmJanuaital, and one subversive of the 
principle of the chaili'i’.” 

Among the defenders of the law, M. 
V'aublanc, joining in the (Opinion of his 
opponents, tJiat it would increase the 
]»ow«‘r of the idi’Ctive (.’humher, made 
this an ai*gument in favour of the law, 
wliich he conceive!I would h(‘ advan¬ 
tageous to jiidillc lilx'ity. Among a 
p«‘oph' who <‘h‘cled deputies, it was 
most desiialile that they should retain 
thcii iuuctions a suHicicnl lungf/h of 
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time to be able to do good. The elec¬ 
tions wouldbemorefree; forit was easier 
for the servants of the crown to sway 
them in a .fifth pai't of France, than in 
the whole country. The annual exer¬ 
tion of influence naturally transformed 
itself into a habit; it acquired its rules 
and its tactics, and was enabled to com¬ 
bine thoroughly the means of success. 
Those who thought that tlie last elec¬ 
tions ha<l been too much influenced, 
ought to join in his opinion ; for this in¬ 
fluence was the necessary result of that 
■Constant exertion in whicli ministers, for 
ten years, had employed all their ef¬ 
forts. 

M. Villele began with referring to 
the sinister auguries drawn by (ieneral 
Foy, from the little interest shown by 
the public in this d<‘bate, and his recol¬ 
lections of a tumultuary period, which 
he seemed to regret. To M. Vilhde it 
^ appeared, that this trancjuil state, in- 
^stead of arising from indifference, im¬ 
plied tlu! most complete and honourable 
a})probation which an operation of this 
. kind could rec(iive from public o])inion. 
If, as was alleged, this measure increa¬ 
sed the power of the Chamber of De¬ 
puties, and weakened that of the crown, 
minist<?]'.s wei'o ready to sacrifice this ad¬ 
vantage, in order to obtain the great 
benefits which they ex[)ected from it— 
the steadiness ami tranquillity of ]mhlic 
affairs, and the opportunity of introdu¬ 
cing those permammt ameliorations, 
which had been impracticable amid the 
late perjietufd sysUmi of shifting and 
contest. 

In regard to tin* exorbitant infhn*nr«* 
which miiiisti*rs W(>re accused of having 
• exerted at the last (‘lections, M. Villele 
' tTHiintained, “ govt‘rmnent has lu'ither 
more nor less right to jinfluenci* the eh*c- 
tioiis, tlian the candidati*8 theuiselv(*s. 
Each pai’ty yields n'adily to the desire 
of r('c(>mtjn*nding his friends, of remo¬ 
ving his en(‘mies; and if some imprudent 
Nti*ps hav(* hiH'n tuk(*n by the subaltern 
figent*i <jf authority, 1)«> assun’d that the 
'Tppei julmiiU! tiulion hii.N been tin> first 


to lament them. It is not for the can¬ 
didates to complain of such means; you 
all know, gentlemen, that those who 
pass tlie proper limit, miss their aim; 
and the higher administration cannot 
complain too much, when it has been 
weakly and injudiciously served.” 

On this last subject, M. de Corbiere 
made some important admissions. “ We 
are accused,” said he, “ of having threa¬ 
tened the functionaries—of having con¬ 
strained th(‘iv conscience. If a public 
functionary places himself in the ranks 
of opposition, it follows that, according 
to him, administration acts in a manner 
hostile to tlie interests of the ])eople; 
he regards it as an enemy to the char- 
t(*r and the monaj*ch. The^c(mscience 
of such a functionary must be in this 
dilemma; (‘ither lie will betray his’^uty 
towards an administration to whose con- 
fid(*nce he has been admitt(*d, or he will 
hectome tlio accomplice of acts, which, 
according to him, are contrary to the 
tine int(?rest8 of the countiy. The only 
means, then, whicli he has to fulfil his 
duty, is to obey tlie call of conscience, 
and to ri'tire.” 

Casiniir Pi’rrier.—“ Yflu leave liim 
no (dioice; vou send him his dismissal.” 

Corbiere.—“ He cannot hesitate, af¬ 
ter the admonition which government 
has givim him.” 

Vt'rricr.—“ Dismissal!—an adr 
monition truly \)atcrnal!” 

On the 7th .Tuiu', tlu! debate having 
now hist('d six days, its clotnrcy or ter¬ 
mination, tvas voti'd by a large majori¬ 
ty, though there were still several ora¬ 
tors of distinction inscribed to speak 
both for and against it. Several amend¬ 
ments wen* proposed, hut all, after, a 
short discussion, rcj(*ct.ed. The law was 
then carri(*d by the large majority of 
agjiinst 87. 

A new arrangement was made this 
session, relative to the military lorcei, 
which ha!d not, hoAV'ever, as lias bee'.n 
sup[)oscd in this countiy, the effect of 
increasing its absolute siiuouuf, but 
inctelv of nnulciimr it uuuf* movable. 
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According to the present system, the 
King had the power to make an annual 
]ovy> not exceeding 40,000 men. The 
conscripts were bound to six years of 
active service, and after tliat to six years 
of local service, within the military di¬ 
vision to which they belonged. This 
last service might, in case of war, and 
Hpon a decree of the Chambers, be ex¬ 
tended over tfie whole kingdom. It was 
observed, liowever, that this recall to 
active service of those who had recei¬ 
ved their dismissal, was a very ungra¬ 
cious and difficult operation. On the 
31st December, 1822, there had been 
dismissed 22,000; but when these, by 
the law of 5th April, 1823, were recal¬ 
led into active service, there were not 
fortl^oming more thaiV 16,000. This 
grean'ailure, in so short a ])eriod, might 
give some idea of the rapnl progression 
ill which the diminutit)n would after¬ 
wards take pla<*(*. It was therefore pro¬ 
posed to raise the annual levy to 60,000, 
ftnd to make them liubhj to active sin- 
vice for eight years. The number, 
however, actually calb^d out, would be 
limited by riio funds allowed by the 
Chambers Iot that pm jjose; tlie only 
check admitted of ujnler the French 
government. TJiey ivi'ie then to be 
called out in the order of their ages, be¬ 
ginning with th(‘ youngest; in conse¬ 
quence of wliicli, the more advanced, in 
proportion as they contractiMl the lialiits 
of civil life, ■would have the chance of 
escaping siTvice altogether. The niea- 
sure was carried, not absolutely without 
discussion, but without any very for¬ 
midable opposition. 

A very consnlerablc interest was ex¬ 
cited by a personal question, rai^eil on 
ktlie subject of M. Benjamin Constant. 
The exclusion of that distinguished ora¬ 
tor on. the liberal side, wjis called for by 
M.Dudon,onthc gromulof bis notbeing 
a French citizen. I'lie re]>ly wius, that 
though liJs^parents resided in Switzer¬ 
land, .|jj|^^ belonged originally to the 
Soutit WirVance^ and were driven out ol 
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their native country by the revocation of 
the edict of Nantes. The measure ap¬ 
pears to have sprung from the individual 
movement of Dudon, without any sup¬ 
port or sanction from government; it 
was discussed with a good deal of can¬ 
dour and temper; and it issued in a full 
acknowledgment of liis right to sit in 
the assembly. 

Another law, wliich excited a good 
deal of interest, was that agmnst stealing 
and applying to profane purposes tlie 
sacred vessels belonging to the churches. 
This offence was to bo now punished 
by hard labour for life, and in aggrava¬ 
ted cases with death. After being car¬ 
ried, however, through the Chamber of 
Peers, and introduced into that of the 
Deputies, it was suildeiily withdrawn 
by governmejit, without any reason as¬ 
signed. 

An act was ])}i8sed this sessioi* fw 
modifying some pai ts of iho penal codc.^, 
Tin* following are among the principal 
articles:—lndividu;Us aged less than 
sixteen, who shall have no accomplices 
above that age, and shall he accused of . 
crimes other than those to which the 
law attaclies the punishments of death, 
of foi*ced labour for lift*, or of transjiort- 
ation, sball be judged by tbe correc¬ 
tional tribunals, or tliose of police. This 
article was veliemently ojiposed by (jo- 
neral I'oy, as an infringement of tlie 
right of trial by jury, to wlficli h(‘ accu¬ 
sed tbe present ministry of being hos¬ 
tile. It was replied, that tbero was no 
idea of any diminution of this right. 
The object of the law was to render 
justice more speedy—to diminish its 
ex]»ense—and, in certain instances, to 
mitigate its severity ; for the police 
could indict no bigber punishment tifttn 
imprisonment for,five or six years. This 
mitigation, wbieli transfeited tbe cul- 
jiable action from the class of crimes to 
that of offences, neci'ssarily took it out 
of tbe comjielence of a jury. Other arti¬ 
cles were, 'riie puiuslimeiit pronounceil 
by tlie kcl 362 of tbe poiKilfCoibs 
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' against the mothei* gtlilty of infanticide, 
may be reduced to that of perpetual 
compulsory labour. This reduction 
shall take‘place in regard to no other 
individual except the mother. The 
. punishment pronounced by article 309 
, of the penal code, against those guilty 
of blows or intentional wounds, from 
’ which there has resulted an incapacity 
for labour during more than twenty 
days, may be reduced to imprisonment 
for not less than three years. The 
^^punishment pronounced against those 

* guilty of robbery, or attempts at rob¬ 
bery, on a highway, when tlies(‘ hav(i 
been committed without threats, with¬ 
out anns apparent or concealed, with¬ 
out violence, or any otlier aggravating 
circumstance., may be rediu'cvl either to 
that of tennporary forced labour, or of 
solitary confinement. Tlu< penalties on 
houw'breaking, free from any of the 

^pbove aggravations, and not committed 
'in the night, nor by more tlian one per¬ 
son, were similarly reduced. None of 
these mitigations, however, were to ajv 
.ply either to beggars, to vagabonds, or 
to individuals who bad been ])r(‘vious- 
ly found guilty of any <‘onsiderable 
crime. 

Although, as already obs(‘vvcd, there 
was no disposition in the Chainl)er to 
call in question the proj»riely of the 
war against Spain, y(‘t when the ex- 
f penses of tfuit operation came under 
discussion, a much more critical dispo¬ 
sition was manifested. Tlu* credit of 
100 millions of francs, granted last ses¬ 
sion for defraying this extraordinary ob¬ 
ject, had juoved wholly inad<‘quate. 
The expenses had ainonnte<l to 170 
.*mHlions, (about 7,000,000/. sterling,) 
omng nearly three millions sterling l>e- 
yotid tlie sum allotted ;*to which was to 
be lidded, nearly a milliou and a Half ster- 

• ling, advanced to the Spanish govern¬ 
ment ; of which the bo]>e8 of n'payment 
held out must have boon felt by ibti 
Chamber as very faint. It^as not de¬ 
nied thaf tlic expenses, when compared 


with the services performed, had been 
most unreasonable and exorbitant. Tliis 
was stated to have been the consequence 
of the contract which government, from 
a variety of concurring circumstances, 
had not been able to avoid making with 
M.‘ Ouvrard. I'he war was to be made 
in a manner different from that to which 
the French armies had been long accus¬ 
tomed. They were to be supplied with 
cv(;rytlnng, and to be enabled to march 
to every part of Spain, without being 
burdensomt^, in any shape, to the inha¬ 
bitants of the territory. The depart-' 
ments did not possess the experience 
requisite for making the extensive pro¬ 
visions necessary under this system. 
M. Sicard, iiitendant-genorf^, bad set 
out in the middle, of February, bujt til¬ 
ing, by various accidents, detained more 
than a month on the road, bo amved 
only a few days before the Duke d’An- 
goubnno, and found everything in an 
unprepared state. The contractor, who 
bad undertaken for the means of trans¬ 
port, failed in producing the necessary 
security. All the means of opening the 
campaign were wanting; and yet a de¬ 
lay,* under such circumstances, would 
have been putting its success deeply to 
hazard. In tJiis (‘risis, Ouviurd came 
forwai’d, and undertook, under the clia- 
l acter of inmiitionary-general, to sup¬ 
ply from his own resources everytliing 
that ccmld be wanted. The circum¬ 
stances were such as left no room for 
choice. The administration were obli- 
g(*d to coru'ludo with him a bargain, 
ruinous, it was admitted, iu regard to 
expiMjse ; but which fulfilk‘<l its object 
ol’ (niabliiig tin) army to make a rapid 
and suticessful (’anipaign. If they had 
been delayed for another year in front 
of Ctuliz, it would have been a much 
more ruinous concern than the Ouvi'ard 
contract. 

General Foy made the inpst severe 
strictures on the enormity of this ex¬ 
penditure. Ministers, after a full con¬ 
sideration of the subject, bad fixed the 
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estimate at 100 millions. The rapidity 
with which the war was brought to a 
successful termination, had surpassed 
the hopes of the most sanguine. On 
^ the 7th April, the army passed the Bi- 
dassoa; in June it was before Cadiz; 
tmd in tlie first days of October, it bad 
no longer an enemy to combat. Not a 
soldier had l»een raised beyond the num¬ 
ber of those demanded ; on the contra¬ 
ry, the class of 1833, though placed at 
the disjmsal of government, had not 
been called out; and of 22,000 veterans 
summoned, only 16,000 had answ<*re(l. 
Who, then, but must have thought that 
there would be largo sa’vings upon the 
grant of 100 millions, forming an excess 
to be add^d to the resources of the f(^- 
Ifftvmg year ?—What must he their sur¬ 
prise to leani, that more than double the 
estimated amount had been exp<‘ud<‘d ? 
—These enormous and uidooked-for 
expenses arose from llie creation of a 
munitionary-general. What is a muni- 
tionary-general ?—He is a man who 
boasts of a long experi(‘uce; wfio doubts 
of nothing, and promises everything. 
Provisions are wanting; he shows a 
few hags of rice—the means of tranS|>ort 
are wanting; he jiroducos som<‘ Sj>anish 
waggons, {.s a specimen. lie is a ne¬ 
cessary man ; and what in short, conld 
the j>l‘ince-generalissimo <lo, but accept 
the inunili(>nary-geiu‘ral, and a]>prov<‘ 
the haigain ? The nauu! of an angust 
prince, however, must not he an ('gis 
Imhind whicli ministers might <'oniniit 
■with impunity acts contrary to the in¬ 
terests of the state.—TJie Minister ol’ 
Finance n'jdied, that lie and his col¬ 
leagues were far from rejec ting that re- 
aponsihility. U his camjiaigu, however, 
had boon very ilifl’ereiit from any oiu* 
in the former thirty years of war. Du¬ 
ring these, the war liad Ixs'ii <-aiTied on 
at the expense of the eonntries in ^rhicli 
it was wjigi'd. Hf*re snci'ess depiaidiMl 
entirely on the fliscijilhie of the troo])s, 
imd coiiMetpiently on their heing care- 
f)d!y furnished with everything of which 
^|pey stood in need. The French show¬ 


ed themselves in Spain as simple auxi¬ 
liaries, paying everything, and carrying 
nothing away. Was it to be wondered, 
if the war administration did not readi¬ 
ly find all that they wanted ? Ministers 
had done everything in their power to 
avoid or shake off the ruinous contract 
with Ouvrard, but had not been able to 
escape from it. 

After a pretty warm debate of two 
days, the vote was carried in the De¬ 
puties by a majority of 234 to 69. 

No farther discussions of any interest 
marked the proceedings of the assembly 
till its prorogation, which took plaoe in 
the end of July. 

The attention of the public, at this 
tipie, was almost wholly engrossed by 
thf'- jwoceedings in the eourts of law. 
The first <‘as(? which came on was 
that of the QmtkUeumi; resjiecting 
whi(‘h, most violent jiroceedings had 
taken [ilace. A part of the proprii'tors,.. 
obtaining tJie aid of tJie officers of go¬ 
vernment, had made forcible entry into 
the premises, himzihI u])on them, and 
<-onverted the Quotidiemui intti a mi¬ 
nisterial journal. An action was brought 
before tile courts, in the course of 
which, the <lark schemes by wliicJi Vil- 
lele was seeking to subvert the indc- 
jiendence of the press, were fully deve¬ 
loped. Four of the twelvi* shares of 
the QuotUUmw being for sale, had been 
purchased by a M. Bonileau; but, as 
afun'wards nppiweil, in fad by M. Vil- 
lel(‘. M. Laurieutie, the proprietor of 
three others, held also 'an ofliee in the 
uiiiv(>rsity of Paris, <le))<‘ndent upon go- 
vertiioent; aiul against Iiim tliero was 
carried on such a system of persecution 
and menace, tliat Ins was at lengtli well, 
ph’ased to sell out. There fi|)peared' as 
purclias(;r a Mt d(* Faldime, who also 
jiroved jifterwgrds to he M. Villeh' in 
rlisgiiisc*. JVTinisliy bfdng now’ masters . 
of seven sltares out of tlie twelve, cou- 
'ceived tliat tli<!y had the lull disposal of 
the paper, ^nd had taken, through an 
agent, the violent .sU‘]> ahovc*in/*ntion- 
ed. 'J'liey weio dclealed, however,‘oy 
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' a pronsion of their own makini^. In 
order to prevent the system of sham 
editoTB) put forward and paid to imdcr- 
go the penalties of the law, a fixed cha¬ 
racter had been given to an editor, to 
l)e recognized by government; so that 
a variety of st(‘ps were required before 
even ,a majority of proprietors cimld re- 
v^movc him. 'I’he <;ourt, thi*rcfore, decreed 
that M. Michaud, the, establislied edi¬ 
tor, shouhi bo v(?]daced in tlu! premises, 
and in the management of the j){q)er. 

This defeat was immediat<dv follow- 
'^'ed by the pleadings in the case of tlie 
prosecution instituted against the Cou¬ 
rier Fran^'ois. They were op«‘ned on 
the 27tli May, by M. llroe, the King’s 
advocate. I’lie cluirgo was of a very 
vague nature—a spirit manifested in a 
succession of articles, of a nature to 
trouble the public ]»eace. An hundred 
ao.d eighty-two arti< l(*s were selected, 
^yrith a view to esta])lish the general 
“^charge of batl tendency. The leading 
grounds wen* the praise of the Ex-de¬ 
puty Manuel, ami of Seijeant Mercior; 
.that of the Ex-conventional Carnot, 
and of a merchant-tailor, who was a 
violent revolutionist—sundry articles 
relative to tin* war in Spain—the la¬ 
mentation ov«*r the fate t>f Riego—the 
applause bestowed on Mina, and on 
Wilson, “that knight-errant of anarchy” 
—the abuse of Morillo, Ballastenis, 
and Abisbal-^ttemiits made to ridicuh* 
the Pope, which implie<l a chai'gc of ir- 
religion, and of disrespect to a foreign 
power—strictures against government 
for the dissolution of the Chamber, and 
for their conduct in influencing the elec¬ 
tions. The advocate besought the 
^i^urt not to be affected by the sound- 
ihg words of vague and arbitrary, which 
might be applied to the charges. How 
many persons were there who read only 
. one paper, and whose minds might be 
entirely perverted by its general ten¬ 
dency, without there being any single 
violent article to lay hold of 1 He dc- 
l cjaretl liiniself a friend to the liberty of 


the press, and thought it desirable that 
opposition should have its organs; but 
the op}) 08 ition in the journals ought to 
be a real opposition, not a daily conspi¬ 
racy. 

M. Merilhon, the advocate of the 
Courier, began with denouncing, in the 
bohhist mantu'r, the system on which 
govemment was .acting. He was de¬ 
termined to lay open the true causes of 
the present prosecution. His explana¬ 
tions might wound c«*rtRin ears, the 
enemies of truth ; but he sj)oke before 
a Kov(‘r(‘ign court, of high independent 
characUir, on whose seals, if anywhere, 
truth ought t<> find a ndiige. A plan 
had been forme<l to subject or insensi¬ 
bly destroy all tin? journals, to extin¬ 
guish all publii*. discussion, anfl to break 
the organs of the vai'ious opinions w^iich 
existed in France*. He need not tell 
who were the authors of tlfis plan, and 
wliat was tin* immepsity of the means 
at their disposal. Its operation had been 
for sdme time sensible, and there had 
been formed what the public called the 
sinking-fund of the journals. Where- 
ever it was possible, the journal was 
bought ill whole, if not in part; and 
this partial purchase aflTorded the means 
of introducing <1isc^ords, which gradu¬ 
ally destroyed it. Wiiere a purchase 
could be made, neither in whole nor in 
part, there remained a last resource; 
this was prosecution. The orders arc 
given, and the advocate-general brings 
to the court a charge of tendency. Pre¬ 
vious to this step, propositions of ac¬ 
quisition, formerly rejected, had been 
perseveringly renewed to the proprie¬ 
tors of the Courier Francois. The 
gilded agents of administration had 
multiplied the most seducing offers; 
his clients had been besought to set a 
price on their property. They had been 
askeil how many hundreds of thousands 
of francs would satisfy them; and a 
tlmeat had been added, which he could 
not repeat without blushing with in¬ 
dignation, that the refusal would he 
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followed by a new suspension. All at¬ 
tempts to purchase in whole, or in part, 
Imving failed, it was souf^ht to put 
thh threat into execution. “ Sell your¬ 
self, or die,” was the principle now pro¬ 
ceeded upon. 

M. Merilhon then emleavoured to 
show, that the particular charges s^inst 
the Courier were altogether vexatious. 
It was truly singular, that the aiticles 
respecting the war in Spain, and the 
elections, though they appeared at a 
time when these events were passing, 
and the public mind was in a ferment 
respecting them, should have appeared 
wiwout the slightest animadversion ; 
and that now, when everything was 
quiet, they should be brought forward 
in a mass,* to overwhelm their authors. 
If thi information of the Couriery taktm 
from the English papers, had proved 
sometimes erroneous, the veracity of the 
bulletinsthemselve| had not been always 
proverbial. In regax'd to Riego, the Cou- 
rier had merely repelled the charge of 
his having met death like a cowai'd; 
this surely was not a question on which 
the peace of France could depend. On 
the subject of Morillo, Ballasteros, and 
Abisbal, since they were all three ex¬ 
iled and unfortunate, he would not en¬ 
large ; but he himself, and he believed 
every honest man, shared tlie opinion 
of the Courier in respect to them. The 
• Cb^Wer bad denounced the frauds com¬ 
mitted in the elections ; but other pa¬ 
pers had done the same in tlie very 
same words, without bei7ig prosecuted. 
A noble peer, Baron Montalembert, 
had represented thesis ])roceedings as a 
deplorable scandal, sufficient, if they 
were continued, to corrupt a whole na¬ 
tion. M. Bordeau, one of the first ma¬ 
gistrates in the royal court of Renikes, 
had denounced them to th<» Chainher 
of Deputies. Statements from other 
magistrates of the highest rank, had 
beonfoid*before the Chamber of De¬ 
puties* 31* Villele himself bad repell¬ 
ed of participation in tlii'se 


shameful proceedings, and thrown the 
blame on the suhaltem agents. The 
abuses disclosed by the Courier were 
but too real; and in that case to pro¬ 
claim them was not to trouble the pub¬ 
lic peace; no I it was to fulfil a sacred 
duty. 

In reply to these observations, the 
King’s advocate solemnly declared, that 
the present prosecution had no con¬ 
nexion with the late affairs of the jour¬ 
nals. It had been determined upon,, 
at the end of the war in Spain, with 
the view of proving, that opposition in 
the journals gave them no right to in¬ 
sult the national glory, and range them¬ 
selves under the banners of the enemy. 
He maintained, that a charge like the 
present, founde<l upon tlie general ten¬ 
dency of journals, and to be judged ac¬ 
cording to plain principles of equity, was 
alone sufficient to repress their ahusesi. 
A succession of charges* founded upon 
single and special grounds, would soon 
fatigue public opinion, and even the 
courts, and would render the repres¬ 
sive power odious or weak. It was 
but too well known, bow easily an 
able and experienced pen, with the re¬ 
sources of a language so pliant and so 
rich in equivocal phrases, could cover 
fine allusions, irony, concealed mean¬ 
ings ; the very points became signifi- 
c,ant. These formuS of expression roused 
and fixed the attimtion, made the epi¬ 
gram more cutting, millery more 
quanty malignity more bitter. To leave 
these allusions unpunished, would ren¬ 
der every repressive measure vain and 
illusory. 

After a hearing of four days, the 
President astonished tlie public by the 
annunciation,—“ The court is divideih’ 
No judgment was in consequence deli¬ 
vered. 

At the, same time, ministers were 
baffled in their attempt to prevent tlio 
re-appearance of the Aristarqvey a roy¬ 
alist opposition journal, discontinued 
some time before, hut now revivq^ wq- 
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der the auspices of La Bourdonnaye. 
We need not enter into the legal mi- 
^ mUitB of the question; it is sufficient 
to observe, that the suspension was not 
considered by the court so complete as 
to subject the Aristarque to the law of 
1822, rendering a royal licence neces¬ 
sary^ for the setting on foot any new 
jounial. 

M. Villelc, seeing all his attempts to 
subjugate the public press baffied, and 
all the mean and dishonourable arts 
exposed, by which he had attempted 
to effect that object, determined to out 
the knot which he was unable to untie. 
Immediately on the rising of the Cham¬ 
bers, a decree was issued, re-establish¬ 
ing the censorship. This step, by 
the law of 1822, ministers were em¬ 
powered to take, in the event of any 
emergency occurring wliich aj)peared 
to fjiem to render it necessary; and 
tlie measure could be continued till a 
' month after the next meeting of the 
Chambers. No such necessity was per¬ 
ceived by the public; but of it mini- 
^ sters wore constituted the sole judges. 
The measure, however, served very ill 
the views with which it was adopted. 
Chateaubriand instantly produced a 
pamphlet, denouncing the unconstitu¬ 
tional and pernicious character of this 
and the whole train of measures pur¬ 
sued by ministers with regard to tlie 
press. This*pamphlet had an immense 
circulation, and was followed by pam¬ 
phlet upon pamphlet, which, in the ab¬ 
sence of other forms of discussion, were 
eagerly devoured. The opposition jour¬ 
nals came foitli deformed with rueful 
gaps, left by the passages condemned 
, by the censors, and which the editoi-s 
"^ere unable or indisposed to fill up. 
These excited the curiosity of the pub¬ 
lic, for whom it was an amusement to 
inquire what was the nature of the pa¬ 
ragraphs thus mercilessly swept away. 
Free discussion had become so much 
a necessary to the French public, that 


the absence of it was unwelcome al¬ 
most to every class; for even the mi¬ 
nisterial journals lost their interest, 
when there was nothing for them on 
the other side to discuss or to oppose. 
M. Villele, in short, felt a stronger tide 
of unpopularity setting in against him, 
than could have been produced by the 
offoits of the most active opposition 
press. 

A different object soon came to ab¬ 
sorb the attention of the French public. 
Since the return of Louis XVIIL, his 
life had been only a long sickness. By 
constant care, and notwithstanding re¬ 
peated alarms, it had been prolonged 
to the present period ; but, on the 12th 
of Sept(‘inber, a bulletin was issued, 
stating, that his old and fixer! maladies 
had experienced for some days a sen¬ 
sible increase; that the state of his 
health was visibly altered; a severe 
cold was fiilt in the extremities; in 
sliort, that his end was approaching. 
On the 16th, lie breathed his last. This 
prince had enjoyed the esteem of Eu¬ 
rope. In very peculiar and difficult 
circumstances, he had steered a pru¬ 
dent and temperate course. Ilis chief 
faults were indolence and gluttony, not 
very princely ones ; and the unfortunate 
jniblicatiun of his memoirs precludes 
the i<l(*a of his possessing any lofty in¬ 
tellectual qualities. At a period, how¬ 
ever, when the object was rather to ap¬ 
ply an opiate to the violent agitations 
of the public mind, the want of any¬ 
thing sturing atld energetic in his na¬ 
ture was perhaps rather well-timed? 
He set dUt with a pretty large portion 
of general information, and even of li¬ 
beral ideas ; and the unparalleled series 
of suffering and wrong to which he was 
witness, never transported him beyond 
the limits of moderation, or inspired 
those violent enmities and extreme opi¬ 
nions, which they rendered elsewhere 
too prevalent, 'fliis disposition led him 
perseveriiigly to follow the difficult 
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ccNDrs0<oL<stv^i^^ a nie<lium between 
tl|e!fialBBtlEictioi» into which his king* 
domamrtdryidad; a coarse which, even 
wilm'violently driven from it, he still 
adfaored to as closely as possible. The 
last ngteasureW' of his reign, bowever 
unjustifiable, were forgiven to him, be¬ 
cause he was evi(b*ntly burned into 
them contrary to bis natural teinpor, 
by counsellors who were forced upon 
him. 

The new King ascended the throne 
with a reputation not altogethcjr so 
pure. In his youth, bo bad been ac¬ 
counted the gayest of that too gay cir¬ 
cle in which he moved; and the (*x- 
tr^e to which he caivicd the thought¬ 
less, unprincipled, and exlravagant ha¬ 
bits which "are learned in tliat scliool, 
was ^ven alleged as one of the o[)era- 
ting causes of revolution. Years and 
sorrows had since [lassed over his head, 
enough to sober the wildest lemjn'r. 

■ So far as can hitherto he observed, 
their influence appears^^^to have been 
salutary. He seems to have correctcvl 
these first extremes, and at the same 
time to have retained those easj'", libe¬ 
ral, Mid graceful habits, which form an 
ornament of royalty, and an* calculated 
for carrying him smoothly through that 
somewhat rugged path, which a King 
of Finance has still to traverse. 

In the replies which Charles X. 
made to the numerous addresses now 
poured in, there was observed, amid 
the formal and conventional charac¬ 
ter of such documents, a spontane¬ 
ous expression of liberal sentiment, 
^hich im][)osed flattering hopes of a 
constitutional reign. In the detia'nii- 
nation expressed to “ continue” the 
reign of his predecessor, tl)erc was a 
particular reference to the institutions 
‘ which had emanated from that mo- 
narcli. An amiable tempter was also 
eSioWii in his intro<lucing into the coun- 
jdl the *Duke d’Angoulenns, who, as 
nbuest heir to the crown, stood in a 


position usually prodactife of * jeRi’ 
lousy, which the elosest * , 

cannot allay. ‘ That prinfce/' how 
ever faithfully he had executed 
poses of the Holy AlUimce/'in 
]>osing despotism upon-Spaitti was'supi^^' 
posed, from what he observed dii thiW 
country, to have returned iu^ued'^lt 
a certain portion of lilxu’al sentiment- 
Accordingly, this spirit influenced, in 
very deci<led manner, several of th# 
Leading transac tions of the new reign, 
The faculty of law at (irenohle, whicl ^ 
had been sujipressed several years be- 
fore, on account of the political spirit 
alleged to prevail in it, was reinstated 
in its functions. This was fi>Ilow(‘d by 
a mucli more iinj)ortaiit measuro,—the 
removal of the censorsJiip on the jour¬ 
nals. The friends of ministers m)u 
lu'ld out, that its revival had hei*ii mere¬ 
ly a temporary ste}), taken with. the 
vieAV of allaying those agitations, which 
the fon‘seeii demise of the sovereign 
might he api>rehendod as likely to oc¬ 
casion. Without inquiring how far this 
was the probable motives, or actual ten¬ 
dency, of the mc'asure, it may h<; obser¬ 
ved, that th<> temporary suspension of 
this grand privilege, marked as it was 
l>y ])uhlic reprobation, ami general joy 
at its removal, tended to confirm more 
than ever the French nation in its pos¬ 
session. 

Amid the first celebration of tlie now 
reign, tvith tliat parade of homage and 
courtesy which still continued charac¬ 
teristic of Frenchmen, all distinction of 
party seemed lost. Above all, the roy¬ 
alists out of power sought to distin¬ 
guish themselves by a display of the 
most f(‘rvent attachment. Chateau¬ 
briand liastily put forth a pamphlet,' 

“ Le Boi est marl! Vive le Roi /” in 
which incense was lavislied on the King 
and the house of Bourbon, with a pro-* 
fusion bordering on servility. Rumour 
was busy as to changes probable or ex¬ 
pected ill the cabinet. After a short 
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lime, however, U became evident, that 
tha.Kiag was prepared to.adhei» to the 
jsounsellms ^md the system of nis pre-* 
llecessor. ^The royalists out of power, 
as they lort hope, gradually relapsed 
into opposition; and all panies, in a 
^hort time, resumed the attitude which 
they had previously occupied. 


m 

TKo King called a meeting of the 
Chambers before the end of December, 
but as it would be obviously inconve< 
nient to make a section of'its.^roceed- 
ings, we shall res^e the entme, cpnsi- 
deration of them till the follows^ vo¬ 
lume. 


VOL.^Xyil. PART J. 
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SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 

Fimnces^^Views of recovering America.-^I)iseussi(ms 
the CmUUrttionalists at TJeiryh*^ 
I^crees.’^ParHal JEvwuation hy Fmnce^^Conduct ^ tiis ^mg iif 
, , t*fi!rhligafrr-In^Tr^u^ by Priw>e Mi^eAr^Snppressed—Svotequent JPro- 


'SpaisT iM^gan the pr^nt year in the 
~iiiin«'(iiu9hVed, anarchical, hn<l distract- 
<nl sterth/’^ which she had bdto redln- 
by the triiuitph of ihe French atina, 
tne'reaCbrktioB of Ferdinand toab- 
‘ieltiie poW^b^or did ihere appear any 
^^^MToGpect oi^ limans of bar bein? able to 
%bbrgia, tv sinking deeper 

Alinost aH'the intelligeBt and 
lANi^trldus^Mdt iof her population^ those 
yrtkhi ha'to' roused her out of 
her’shfliahh^iiig apathy, and assimilated 
her condition to that of the more im- 
’provied na3ehS,‘ were xidw become a 

caste, and 

yena 'eithai^ bdgging their bread in a 
4hl!'i^|ff .land;''P^ in the depth of 
tigitated'by the perpetual 
. difbtM^'bF'^hfisration or death; Al- 
('tliijii^%her#ls 'm in the'personal 
ilhd^i^ ^f^Mhiind, w^ it is im*- 
pmilSbfe %6^%^!!gSEtd Wi^Out deihst^on, 
to coHflS^, that the 
* hnd- op^n^ive 

ih^Bpi^sh rUtion. 

, '€«PW1 diiinerons 

mie^pfhid^l^ of Fm-i 
too ' and his 


sway too mild, and to Wboin nothing 
appeared satidactmy, Short of an indis¬ 
criminate proscription of aH who 1^ 
any Concern in the support of the con- 
stitutiona! cause. A natural propensity 
to violebCe, and the covetous desire of 
satiating themsdres with the plunder 
4if the nbends, many of 'v^Om were 
sulMtanthd ckineus, greatly ianned the 
flame ofthdr RnibuB loyidty. Although 
the name of the Absolute King was 
used as a rallying cry, it was rather as 
a name imder which every kind of vio¬ 
lence might be' committed with impu¬ 
nity, than that they were at‘tdl reai^ v 
to yield obedience even to Mid, Wlie^ 
his directidis'went to chedt them In 
their Career.' *^Tho only mit%ation of 
discoder, Was the partifd one produced 
by the presence of French troops^ who ' 
sometimes interfered to prevent' out- ‘ 
rages that were manifestly Ulega]-,"«r 
c^en" Violations, under theireye^ of the 
conventions which they had concluded 
Wi^ lirt Spanidi generpils. As their 
instractiotis, however jinculcated'a strid 
adhercnceto the monatdfl^ p^dpIcL 
and the'ab^iuct ttmjStsdfthe'Hely AU' 
liunCej ^nd as thuy^ lwlil'^t^Uiaelv^^ 





rea(ly to crush every shadow resist¬ 
ance winch might arise against the 
mandates of the prince, they contjnudd 
'*^iU effective instruments in the hand 
of Ferdinand, fw enforcing the system 
of government upon which he was de> 
Atermined to act. 

“ The moneyed interestof Europe con¬ 
tinued with their eyes intently fixed 
' upon the Spanish cabinet, which was 
Imown to labour under the want of ex¬ 
tensive funds, for which it was ready 
to make almost any sacrifice. The one, 
however, which was named as indis- 
* pensable, being the recognition, in some 
shaj^ dr Extent, of the constitutional 
lossid^ '^as obstinately refused. Th^ 
gr^ ^l^italists of Europe, now form¬ 
ed in^h 'compUct and extensive league, 
conceived it,under these circumstances, 
essential to their honour, and the gene¬ 
ral their body, not, to bring 

fprw^d sbillh^* , Xeti^woidd 

. udt tbi^.ppabfibly, aip^ .d^ present re- 
ofmopayr^bave preyented-it 
iroin J^ing jtnisfud m some shape or aor 
djth^ri W tol^^ahle se^* 

gevenamsnti, 

prhifh V?t ra^ mecea- 

fliel^yiiig its cnrmid^ expasees, 
^ d.lmd of .old debt^ 

prasenped itself an abyss, ready to 
SiW«J|(]|^rttp.nyetytlnngf, hut with faint 
!b9pa,.9f 9yer rendering.aijy return. 
0;i^hacd, indeed, pre<eraineiit among 
hnpkars, opei^d a doaa < at Paris 
^j^fyery adyautageous ternw^^ .hnt was 
tp^obtajh only a few trifling sums, 
id water, insufficient to cool 
tha tj|ui^t with which die Spanish finance 
was wpted* /the-French were,the 
g^tesli.sufferers; for, it befiig inipot^ 
^MertUiJeava Ferdinand'qa^ta dasdr' 
tut© ptt.thp throne where thqyjiad pla¬ 
ced hhtb.thay; had been* oUiged tn ad- 
1^90 nearly nfiiilUon and a half atof* 
hng, t<?.^.ei^ja,.hito. to begin,, They 
wera aiap ,undar. the* in»cessityvnf.de- 
^fia^.ng,fhe iOf th|»«anny 

i^..of^!?gltU<n>^hawog in ,yain,attewpt- 


.ed to extort from him the share which 
he was bound by treaty to furnish. It 
does not appear, however, though the 
report was current at the .time, that the 
French cabinet ever swerypd so far 
fiaim the principles of legitimacy, as to 
advise the re^c^nition of the coifititu- 
tional loan. Ferdinand, who saw that 
they did not and could not take any 
steps to obtain redress or payment, 
gave himself very little concern about 
the matter. lie agreed merely, on their 
earnest demands, to inscribe tbc debts 
in the Great Book, where they remain¬ 
ed, without payment, in any shape, 
either' of principal or inffeilSirt.' The fi¬ 
nancial measures adopted by .'gdyem- 
ment, had little tendency iA^efi to 
lighten its distresses. The iskeifijHion 
of ecclesiastical revenue friafi 'ta^es, 
which had been abolished under the 
constiturional yegime, waa now< jfufiy 
restqrodl A tax,of 4 * pey cewt wap, 
poapd nn all Pfiills and ndaf^hine^.enoL- 
plpyed ip :inanufactinra*^ .Thuf t^iinous 
plw;o£.r9yal monopoly.wiaa^nolK oinly 
reviyed fit reggyd.^jU),. 
but extended to saifind,«nd,„nn >«Ejd^ 
whiefi tlw ullxa<ad‘«%|wd>ilf 
rendered |m exleasiyo?»e 4 ibwryj»fi^ 
By these mewe»» 

were impesed en tbe^^paAiiPf/^wiffief^ 
any reU^ pr hengfit^ ayUing tw 
sury. . 

The Bpanish goyerninen^,.amid afi 
its. present embarraainisnt and distrac¬ 
tion, kept its eye intently on, :^e‘ 
reew^ery o^ ; the, vast dominiplls^^w^^<dk 
once belonged tot^t in; the oppoaffe he? 
misphero,All tfc, dkoet opMsi^lwWf 

orer, whieh it ^ 4 i» ptnsr 

pose, bad beenio^bnwbsd'.bydl^tf^ 
bojn)Mtting50i»si,of tha 4 nin^nnd, 4 be 
t?»n«yiHnt»rion,.of,.a lOinffW:. ^nHUit,to 

ed.eiridontly. .pyond 

Tbn only hopp,#ien lay 
in. tbatvniig^PpndMnatine oPpoten- 

v«o deeply commit¬ 
ted in. fnpur of evegy, monarchy, m 
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t<>i^, ,ambtt^^ of Eari^ therefore, was, in fiict, a :mere^,v«l^e 
Avd, Vienna, th^ failiure of and distant premise whicli, con^idgnnj^ 
aie atiempte hitherto made to I'educe the quarter from which it caine, cWld 
iM^eictipn, w;es imputed to the not he the object of very i^licii rc|- . 
Ki^wjw^h ^d prevailed in Spain liance. . '\'[Ji 

What reply was made th tliis 'iiqte 
received numerous and byaie powers concerned, mil 

^tlidonies, that there ex- in the secrets of cabinets. That'some 
itmli^menee number of Spaniards of them were thoronghly] 4lfJ>ns^ 'tp 
j^thp^ttp3^ oaths of obedience to concur in the applipatidh, admits of liitte 
*)pie|t|^ne^ and that the sound majori- doubt; but the declarations of l^fitain, 
^^j^,, 0 ^'t^ 4 meritans acknowledged the which made it be understood,,that ^a 
^]^^saibili|:y pr that he|nisp|^dre re- war with her would be the.^ii|^e^ence 
^j|aj^pi]^.1^pyj^ wit^ the'"inainte- of armed intervention,' j^i^lyseq 'hyen 
paternal, epn^xTon with the'boldest. Fnmce early declaim h^ 
rlQpK who Md cinliaed it. T^e Ring detenPination to engage in nodiing be- 


^ ay^ AsyayAfF—i/asv yrji|ajiava|/a^o>va uiVfAV va RVJiaax:: ay- 

r'|nt^^ Jthe suhyei^^^ of spepVidiowld hq pa^ to ^e jinnci^lfea 

4®E»ewca, would of mpnardiy. 4" n«t.CQn- 

M ejnq^5t,<C9^^icat^ to EujPpe. gress, was jh^d, anp ho measut'e. thhoiiig 
^jpMerJptm '^^w! %o smp<^1i down to.h^ the.Tiqws' of $paih^'enjanat^ 
,e way olf^lhis ob- froni. any of great potentates, ^wKo 

iMt, h'wm 'in^iniaied, tWt ^e .Kih& in wero ad deeply committed m ihe cause 

of tegitiipacy. - ' ' 


71 ’-FTT, rr'iTJT < ^ j" j, ^ 

,ch ,ev<mte, lave prpdpp^ m Pw tp the government of Terdmand that 

, , * ' ■ '.,v _ _7__ 7 -OljT, _ . '(,. , - .'v.? , 


qfcp u^ij^ "cc^d^tiop ch^ges 

^ W,,wlRSuTjq.v-.' 

m 


t%.re" support, without which mupl 1|ave 

p™*.w»y;, W. 'i^ly 

-, Wffin to come, m. his name; io S]m 

ith ha- w4*P^hrope, She is,'»^erG^neibA 







CiiAKM] 

lew and 

e^er^‘1^*^g tlia^ ^lei^c^ Hh^lr politi- 
ci^ pniiapY^ q 6^ intent/Would allow 



■ ibeln, latd Wen openly 
'bn^e the militaiy capitulations wbicn 
l^d been Wpcluded by the Duke d'- 
An^nleme.' Although the French con¬ 
tinued to shppoit, with their whole 
force, 't9^ tyrannical system against 
‘ which they remonstrated, yet these ire- 
fhonstirroWs were Wlhcient to excite 
ihe emb^ered animosity of the apos^ 
tol^l^iiijita, and their adherents. The 
mpbi a^'t]te rpyalist Volunteers, whose 
miaqswefeidi'bnglyunder this influence, 
werq ikrihei' m|t^ed by the old national 
hatred,'imdhy t]he idortifying situation 
in whi^'$p^ was placed by foreign 
pt^^a^off* ' These' anhnqsitiW Tgave 
ris^, pk/sevend bcdasiohs,' to qdaiT^ 
and'hibodsh^; in Madrid, patticnlsirly, 
a scufi^, liavi% Wisek betWeeh soitim 
solfflere of the^wo naiiont, the volun¬ 
teer’ and. the mqh daw tb arms, calling 
out i^eath«to the FVeht^!** hnd a 
Bh^’cOnflict'ensued, m V(dubh thelat- 
idtiihately jpreVtdled^^^^ With the 
iqss qf )a qdnsiderable'hhmiber in'lulled 
and W^^c^ndejl* I’^rehidi coinmaqder- 
in-cbief hereupon insisted dpon Madrid 
ipjtrusted eiitme^y the gnard 
orfM*,Fr(mch>Va measiire which, now- 
ever pecessairy, could not fauxo aggra- 



ftfl 

. skfeil4as^d^'ih^<Pd^ 

to tlie throhef bowWef, 

ware sobnWpprOssed^A jdi^lei^inb 

actions of ^8>akii^ 
misted Fer^^yand v^th'^^ 

Tunteers, ampatpart of^bmwe 
bmided, and the ehcou^n^^enl^^^^ 
for the formation'df adi^diihraiih 
withdrawn. ’ ' 

France, while she i 
porting ^rdinand 'in tj^ 
train of conduct, had it Vhl^aya ^ 


power to ha^ brought Hltk 
by a serious tfaredt of withdriiiriW 
troops, l^eidincind hnew^^ tl^a 
danger bf trusting himself sol^lV'tdi^^ 
ejections of his Wople, s^d pad* 
coujfage which coiud lead h^i.tb bwra 
there danger. They ap|>e^, ih ^t, 
pbput the presiiht tupe, to haveh^e 
qne.iaipk e^it. to Inclhirp Idm to 
hm'^syste&i. Accoi^ing,)^ 
treaty of obeupationi the ]I^Wcn 'ih'dl>|^ 
we)fe not to' Remain £h/'l?pahi('be^c^ 
the Ist of didy of **y^ 

Urgent as was th#nbbelW^f<<>^'k id^ 
Ibngatibn beybnd this'|^^ 2 ^e^F^(rai^ 



. pien&^‘fkcf took mabe amobk the high 
F^ fbr'^eir 

, qlnect re oh^n ah uncohWolled tlWhy 
. i 9 re-etoh^ the In- 


conce^kibn. Fetdmisaid 
a^eed^tb ,graht a idnH of^amnWty dw 
a treaty was'i^ed, pr^pngh^ the 'oc¬ 
cupation till ^ 1st dahtu^^ 

In this treaty the l^ehbh^wWe'^ sb^, Idle 
a^ to complain that ibe lshble bih^n 
of siibpdrdng the trdbpH hq^dibdil' 

diepif and to 'amutah^^l^'h ini|^ 




d mbve- 

'ilsJyMAJuO 





fed ihb*Etilhbw’"b? m 
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™e((^ Isieof Leon, • French d^odns 

|h^t In provinces in Spain; Coioud Asley^ airived on tnejOtii, ana 

)iae4 i*?. we. mtviler of the Count Fdissac Latour fbUbWefl, wim a 
If^jujiQUi^^liuee^,'^vhieh included a great large additional jforce r 'Tfed French, 
.^erpppulation of Madrid; all however, al$o failed in 6h iiiteinyt'’to 
condemnation of Elio; cany it by a cpvjj de and were. 

ntemVor^ of;the*Corte8 who had obliged to open regujar trehbhbs. ‘At'^ 
,^o xempval of ,the King to length, on the 19th, a practi(4ihle'breacli 
Jfp j^prt* there wm not an in- being effected, Tarifa was attacked, and ’ 
^vidual oapahie of being in any shape carried. A part ofthe garrison escaped on 
^jraig^ted wv his. public conduct, who board ofthe vessels; the rest were killed, 
,tKM,not con^ehbnded under the ex- or taken prisoners. These last wefe de- 
decree accordingly, livered to O’Donnell, to share the fate 
J^tly ^i;»ianu:terized by the Journal dos which Spanish vengeance destined for 
, as n list of proscription under them ; and upwards of a hundred were 
.thp^ namc of amnesty, served as the immediately subjected to summary trial, 
.signal of a. general convulsive move- and military execution, 
inent throughout Spain. Tlio parti- At the same time with the expedi- 
:uu)» of the Faith were enraged at the tion to Tarifa, an attempt Was made at 
name of amnesty, yet found in its te- Ximena to organize an insurgent force, 
nor amplo ground foT gratifying their but the arrival of a body of troops spet^l- 
liostUe propensities ; and Spain main- ily suppressed it. An expedition also 
jlainod a'show of tranquillity,only within sailed to the southward, and efiected.^ 
small circle of the places occupied a landing at Marhclla and Almeria,l>ut 
by^the French garrisons. could not make any impression, and 

j!n anothui* respect, this amnesty was soon obliged to roimhark. 
broij^ht on a crisis for Spain. By de- , This atteinjit was prohabl^i in, every 
priving tlie exiles of all hope of mercy, case, desperate ; made, as it was, in the 
idifoyft tlnyn to, dcf^peration; aiid, ho- face of so numerous a p^yty in Spain, 
ping^^.fipd poWprihl support among the and of an oyerwlielniing foreign force, 
.jepu^ons ^si^i^ers by the present sys- Any chaime which existed sepms to 
^cy determined upon mi effort to have been thrown away, by, shutting 
yetiaeve their ^cause. Several expedi- theiv small numbers into a fortress of 
tions were organvsed at Gibraltar, of the third ranfo The only chaiice., and, 
.uddbh the,principal, consisting of 20.0 doubtle^ a slender one, would have* 
men, undijr the comm^d of Colonel been to push a flying column into llie 
dcrt wil,, and arrived, on,the 3d interior, and endeavour, if possible, to 
before Tarife. - They^ook tKe excite ageperid rising. ' 
yqpml^y by suiprise, and ca?*- Xfos poor and abortive inSiuiTection 
it, with the fd^s of only twp wpiutd-* drove the court of Spain to the utmost 
jbij^d by «onai4Qi?bfo JHum- extyetne pf fury' and frenzy; Ferdinand 

publicly proclaimed his pemtenco foi' 
^ i^y|a^^ rt{^lorii^'the meaaures of dlemency iii which he 

^*1 hitbertp'ihdulged, and hjs'de^rmi- 
^ before Gforalfor, ‘ nation, no kinger to expos^ hilpiself to 

^ AnfomaiwiSiw,;^, 

“ding the reyoMtipriaiy 
pd^^qn of the place, attempt, were nwwle amenable' to foili- 
'^dapo popreifnl adverediy was not lary trial, which was to b 4 ! cd^iicied 
g ^ being presented. A body of m the shorfost possible 
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. jpjceeuted wijtjji no, delay, 

l^yo^d/t|^t of .admiiusteiiaig apirituid 
^ ai^; .Tl»^..?,rpiy wa|8 to be submitted 
tp, purification; officers of 

e.veiry r^pK Fere to have their whole 
life.^pd conduct investigated, with the 
J view of determining whether they wei*e 
fit to rcipain in his Majesty’s service. 
, Small offences miglit be wjped off by 
subsequent services, but all of a graver 
pliaracter rendered the guilty person 
itfipaTisirAlc. All who should hence¬ 
forth be connected with free-masons, or 
• with any secret society, were declai*ed 
guilty of high treason, and subject to 
its penalties; and none could be admit¬ 
ted to any office, who listd not made 
oath of never having belonged to any 
sucli society. The royalist fanatics, 
mkittg the lead from these proclama¬ 
tions, began all over Spain a new sc¬ 
ries of plunder and persecution; Va¬ 
lencia and Alicant, in particular, pre¬ 
sented fresh scenes of this nature, Which 
threatened to end in a general massacre. 

The French government, who bad 
always discqiproved of tliis course, seem 
^pow to have taken somewhat stronger 
steps to induce a change. It was an¬ 
nounced to Ferdinand, that, unless 
this system were entirely altered, tlic 
Frencln troops, conformably to trea¬ 
ty, wonbi evacuate Spain, on the Ist 
of .Tanuary next, and leave him to de¬ 
pend. entirely upon the loyal^ and at¬ 
tachment of bis own people. ^ Ferdinand, 
however, stood out, abd determining to 
seek his safety in the terror inspired 
by the present system, threw himself 
only the .piore decidedly into the bands 
of the most violent pdrty. Merino and 
the Trappist were relewed, and restored 
to ffivour; and every possible encourage¬ 
ment was given to toe formaiiton.of nn- 
merous bands of royafist volunteers, 
who, it was exj^ctod, would defend the 
throne, at the price of being allowed to 
Commit jeycry sort of outrage On their 
adversaria. Under these circumstan- 
' ces, openly, inn^nced in the 


French official papers, and re-asserted 
anud thO Ihi^edulity of thyh’hn'^ngonist^ 
that the cotnplete erVa^uaiibn of 'Spain 
would fo^thwitb take placb. 'As the ttnt<^ 
approached, however; tM 'ibdiirage of 
the French ministrymidbr the 
' apprehension of the cohseqbiencbs' 
might ensue from this niO'byi^. ifh^ 
consented to an exl^^e mpicfificaribh 
of it. Twenty-two thonaahd 'inctt,‘^f'bre 
to remain, and to occiipj^ .’Bai*- 
celon^ and all the cliief fortified ' 
tionii in the peninsula. The declluntkffi 
that they were to withdraw the Frbkiffi 
troops from Madrid, and from the'^tlietd 
of the King’s person, was not Htera^ 
departed from, but in their room 
sent two Swiss regiments, who, it Is 
mortifying to observe, have alway^bebti. 
the cliosen and trusty guardiatis of des¬ 
potism. Such an amount of force, o6- 
cupying all the points at whidi resist¬ 
ance wae likely to arise, was quite Stll- 
ft ficient, in the present fallen tmd bumbled 
state of the Constitutionafista, to pre¬ 
vent any effective reaction on their pari, 
however oppressive might be the treat¬ 
ment to which they were exposed. 

Portugal, at an early period of this 
year, was also the theatre of some re¬ 
markable events. Although tho Khig 
had buried in oblivion his engegemtiitta 
to give to his people a cOiistitntioiud 
regime of some descript^, yet his sway 
was, on the whole, mild, lbd the country 
^joyed a tranquillity to which its niit^- 
bouri^ territory was altogether a stran¬ 
ger. 'i%is moderation FaS, viewed with 
an evil eye by the Queen, ^ siiilter of 
Ferdinand, «nd animated by a spMt 
ehtiroly congenial. In cbnjmiotidb 
her hopeful B0n,l)0h Mij^^Vsbe tp- 
cessantiy urged the td t^ 
same of proscri^hm Which 

carrying tm in ffile sil^ longdomik 
All their' efforts and j^rsiiaaicms ha¬ 
ving been lost upon the mild and mo- 
dmate temper of the old monarch, ^ 
respldtioii was at last formed to endea- 
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^lodu, nn)d to get 

Imods. 

fpIQUIg^ eequ^ed-.a oertaia eclat hy his 
,^i;^rfipt^ the constitutional 
e^^tem,' ahd naving ever since held his 
|m>ce of commander-in-chief of the ar¬ 
my, possessed peculiar facilities for ex- 
ecating this nefarious project. On the 
30th April, he assembled the troops in 
the great square at Belem, informed 
them that he had just discovered a most 
atrocious .conspiracy, hatched among 
the freemasons, for the destruction of 
the throne and of the altar; and that 
this oottld be averted only by their pay- 
hw implicit obedience to the orders 
wmdi m was now to issue. The sol¬ 
diers havmg answered by loud plaudits, 
and (Teclm^d their readiness to follow 
wherever he. chose to tead, he ordered 
the immediate arrest of a vast number 
of the principal inhabitants of Lisbon, 
including Count Palmela, the prime 
mmister, and several other of the mem- ^ 
bers of government. This dutiful son 
then surrounded his father’s palace with 
armed troops devoted to his service, 
extorted from him an approbation of his 
conduct, and a further decree for tlie 
immediate execution, with scarcely any 
it>rm of trial, of all who should be deem¬ 
ed guilty of treason and freemasonry 
thnmghout the kingdom. Fortunately 
the King had by mm Lord Beresford 
and the BritisKminister, by whose ad¬ 
vice he venti^d on a decisive step. 
On the 3d May, not being held, it would 
appear, in actual durance, he repair¬ 
ed on board the Windsor Castle, a 
British ship of war then lying in the 
^ rood of Lisbon, and where he was speed- 
ity joined by all the foreign ministers. 
Having once reached this place of safety, 
be put forth a declaration annulling all 
that had been done within the last four 
^ys, by himself, and in his name, con- 
the conduct of Miguel, as ha- 
jvbfff a ri irtit from the in8tip.tion of evil 
removing that prince from the 
of the army, and ordering 


that no ohedtenee dwdd aiyUnitger hp • 
paid to him. The army, u^,>«D.^hait 
they had done, had no intcnlion d'vaoth. 
ing against tlmwUl of the [Kmg,^ and no 
idea of supporting legitimacy by de¬ 
throning legitimate monarchs, did not 
show the least hesitation. Prince Mi- ^ 
guel was soon deserted by all his, fol¬ 
lowers, and obliged to come on board . 
the Windsor Castle, to solicit par¬ 
don of his injured father; it was soon 
granted, though coupled with the con¬ 
dition, that he should spend a few years 
in travelling, for his improvement. It - 
was also recommended to the Queen 
that she should retire to a palace in the 
country. 

The King, on his restoration to power, 
having experienced, as above related, 
the fidelity of his subjects, and seeing 
that all his dangers arose from the fac¬ 
tion of ultra royalism, manifested some 
revival of liberal views. He dissolved, 
indeed, the Junta for organizing a Cor¬ 
tes, which still existed in a dormant 
state, but immediately appointed ano¬ 
ther for calling together, simply and, 
promptly, the ancient Cortes of Portu¬ 
gal. He issued also a real amnesty for 
offences committed under the constitu¬ 
tional system ; he encouraged the for¬ 
mation of schools on the Lancastrian 
system, and the diffusion of knowledge 
among his people. As, however, his 
fears subsided, and the impressions of 
the dangerous character of the royalist 
party became more faint, the reluctance 
whi^ seems rooted in the minds of 
kings to part with any portion of their 
power, began again to operate. Before 
the end of the year, another form of 
constitution came forth, altogether of a 
nugatory and illusive character. The 
two first orders, the nobles and clergy 
were to be represented by deputies, 
chosen by the King himself; and the 
corporations were to exercise their right 
of election only within narrow limits. 
Tlie assembly thus constituted, were 
merely to advise the King on imp saj}- ^ 







m 


Sect wh«aiffct vof^ b« piiitted to refer 
to< thwo, W*** "® 

iwwer. S«eh » constitution, it was 
' wktoBt, ooifld nevfer satisfy the reason¬ 


able expectations of tbA Portugal 
nation, nor appease thb diBSatisfiMiti^ 
which was felt at the Absence of all c(ia<. 
stitntional checks on aiWprwy powto.*^ 
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CHAP. XL 

OEEmKY AND THE NORTH. 


Views of Austria-^Her Proposition to tfie Piet-^Answers—Her other Mea¬ 
sures.—Prussian Provincial States—Rigour of the Ku\g against the Uni¬ 
versities',—Arrest of Cknisiiu—^The Netherlartds,---Norway, — Sio^n .— 

f^hmia, , 


‘lilt'tho proceedings of the Germanic 
the leading feature consisted in the 
%liC^Bs1ng efforts of Austria to establish 
‘f^rtlhghout the empire one uniform sys- 
m pohee and administration, tend- 
to tne full maintenance of the mo- 
I^Alidhidal tuinciple, and the repression 
>^dverythiiig hostile to its undisturlied 
hxet'cise. In this view, towards the end 
August^'that power laid before the 
l|iet' i^iat she called a presidial propo- 
l^llon, e^xpo^tig, at full length, ail the 
indhciples. upon which it was deemed 
Hr^it^ite that the German ^federative 
system 'should be maintained. It was 
laid down "as indispensable, that the 
ipfmciplc of government was to be 
il^roaraotit and essentially monarchical; 

im sovereign authority must remain 
mutedin thp head of the state, who could 
ItMi^ by a constitution. of states 
^ ;’ih' tliie e:k^ii^ of some determi- 
e‘fighlifi.';^fhin the^ limits, it was 
r||^m'an|^^that a period sliould be 
$uf% ihe'ei&tehce of the states, hut 
V that np Hght pr prero- 

^hich they might be invest- 
'liihiilild come m cdmpenition with 



the decisions of the Diet, wliich must 
always remain of superior authority. 
The publicity of theii* proceedings was 
alluded to with very peculiar jealousy; 
and while pretty strong disapprobation 
was intimated at its existence in any 
shape, a positive stipOlation was re¬ 
quired, that it shopld not be exercised in 
a manner offensive to any of the other 
federate states. ,The abases of the press 
were then forcibly alluded to; and it 
was observed, that the restrictions im¬ 
posed upon it must always be nugatory 
so long as there was any single state in 
which they did not exist; since the ter¬ 
ritory of that state might easily be made 
the centre of attack against all the sur¬ 
rounding governments. It was demand¬ 
ed, therefore, that whatever licence any 
sovereign might choose to grant as to 
internal affairs, he should rigorously Op¬ 
pose strictures upon the proceedings 
of any other of the German states, 
and his own administration. It was 
proposed that a general law for the 
regulation of the press should be ma¬ 
tured, which might he put in force over 
all Germany; that, in the.ipeantjme, the 
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provisional law of 20th September 1819 
should continue in force; and that the 
central commission of Mentz should be 
instructed to continue its researches 
with renewed activity. The abuses of 
the universities, and the anti-monarchi¬ 
cal doctrines there taught, were also 
evils which called for the most serious 
attention. Not less momentous was 
the number and activity of the secret 
societies, within the interior of which 
were cherished principles the most hos¬ 
tile to those upon which the federation 
was founded. Af^ainst these, too, the 
law of 20th September 1819 was to 
continue to operate, and the commission 
of lyientz was to he invited to assume 
a fresh degree of activity. 

The potentates, to whom this presi- 
dial proposition was submitted, had 
, feelings and interests too closely allied 
to those of AusUia, to be in any dan¬ 
ger of giving it a very unfayouraole re- 
cejition; a great majority gave in the 
most unqualified and coriK^il acceptance. 
Among these we cannot but observe, 
witli some surprise and mojrtificatipn, 
riiat Hanover was one of the most cor¬ 
dial and decided. Wirtemberg, all 
iihmg the most refractory member of 
th(! federation, accompanied her assent 
with such a series of modifying and ex- 
planatoiy observ^itions, as rendered it 
yefy difficult to penetrate her real sen¬ 
timents. fiaden, also, in expressing 
her concurrence, stated the full confi¬ 
dence felt by the prince in the love of 
his people, and the abseiwe of all fear, 
a^ to .himself of the dangeiu pointed 
out in the proposition. 

Austria enforced these maxims of ad- 
mipi^tpition, not only upon tlie powers 
©( penmiany, but to the utmost of her 
means upon the neighbouring European 
states. In Huasia and Italy the kading 
powers .were abundantly disposed to act 
ill conformity w^th heryiews, ’!^© grand 
oliject of her jealousy ^as.S.witzerland; 
’ fir^^ State, tves. a^ed,.by her 
0 steps contrary to its charac¬ 

• 



ter and wishes. The exiles for politi¬ 
cal opinions were obliged to leave its 
territories, and a censorship was esta¬ 
blished on the press, so far as regarded 
the discussion of the politics of foreign 
states. Austria showed also not a very 
lofty spirit of precaution in prohibiting 
the entrance of her states to severu 
British individuals, among whom were 
several ladies, the Countess of Oxford, 
and Lady Moi^n, on account of their 
avowed attachment to liberal principles. 

The King of Prussia, in the course 
of this year, fully acquitted his engage¬ 
ment of giving provincial states, such as 
they were, to the different provinces of 
his dominions, lliose of Brandenburg, 
Liisatia, Pomerania, and Prussia Proper, 
bad been already constituted. Decrees 
issued during the summer assigned the 
organization to those of Silesia, which 
were to meet at Breslawof Prussiyn 
Saxony, to meet of Wesi- 

pludia, to meet at Munster; of tKe.States 
on the Rhine, to meet at Duaseldoi^>; 
of the grand Dueby of Posen, to n^t 
at the capita] of .tbe .sapie naiue.. , 
constitution of all was similar, to. tl^O^ 
of Brandenburg, aad t^ie btbprs airily 
formed. It consisted pC three; ordoi^; 
l.the equestrian, or tbatoftlm,great pro¬ 
prietors ; 2. the reprpsentatlYea .cd, the 
cities; 3. tlie smsgl proprietors qil^* 
vating their own demesnes, a class very 
numerous in Germauy. In tlie 
states, there was an order pecuUtt to 
themselves, consisting ,of the old imme¬ 
diate princes of the empire, Heven, in 
number, the puke d^Amubeigj, tliie 
Prince of S^m-Salm, W" 

v^ually m^eir owhw^t-sf . ■ 

^ Not oi^y t^ero the I^^ mp- 
vmj5^^8tajiie8 tium W tho^e 

of pr^^fibuyg, pdnw^i^ faiid 

Thu. himer .mfct^ at j^m ,on the .Id 

pJf^,0^heRr ,tP say* how. 

Uve?v !^p4(Wo.Wf^ no ro^mlp fir»m 
which .fo jujfee^whet^ they we achOg 
as real and constitutional states, dr as 
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ki§m t!CK4» of rfw crown, Their de- were, in fiict, br<i^hed vi^ue f^d 4ai»r. 

secret; a principle of ^erous sentiments of liberty a9d! ,e,qna<; 

. if|i|lif,!ie«ia(nRaiy to any liberal principle lity. In consequence of tne report o( 
ilgil^pfoaoiltatipe'go^ Not even this commission, orders were is6ne4 ^ 

ajjlVQlotW .or /t^ecture has arisen on apprehend a student at Halle, .He waiif 
^MKOnb^cr} ai^ there seems, indeed, to accord^ly seized; but this event was 
^NtlWiboon^rongbottt Germany a want immediately followed by a numerous 
4Cijdi$t interest which we might have assemblage of his fellow-students, who 
Oi^ected to see excited by their meeting, pursued the party that arrested him, 
TSm.Kir^ is mentioned as having exer- to the town-nouse, where they held 
^iaad,* in several instances, the very ex- them besieged. The troops in the 
QrbitaBt>power which his constitutional ne^hbourhood were immediately put 
9<^ asawmoS) of putting a negative on in motion, and the most serious conse- 
tho oloctimi of deputies; and though quences might have followed, but for 
Ofigtoht grflfimds only are assigned, in the priidence of the Vi«e-Rector, who 
pdiidi snich: negative can be iounded, prevailed on both parties to agree, that 
yet, he ia left sole judge of those the oiTender should be placed in a pri- 
grOUpda. The functions which tlie son, which it seems belonged to the 
States ,nre tto .be allowed to exercise, University. Strict inquiries were, how- 
a|^.ve!^ impegriectily determined by the ever, nmde, and several of the students 
cgoatitutional act. It is only said, that were arrested and canied' to Berlin, to 
pfllt^taxes beyond those already levied, be tried before the tribunals. At the 
qipihe imposed without ibeir consent; smne time, decrees of the most severe 
the taxes already existing, their character were enacted, witli the view 
it appears, is not made requi- of suppressing the Bursdiensohaft,. and 
; In qiber respects, it seems to. secret associations of every description, 
haila.ibeen.ihe King s intention to.hold AR^students, previous to matriculation, 
a, royal council, or a were required to give proof of . never 
h^ldSVxliO whom, be may depute aUme having belonged, to any sem^et society, 

than as a regular and to maRc a solemn promise never to 
and constitutional check on the royal enter into one. The breach of this en- 
pitrogpitiaet gagement was to render them amenable, 

^.>iQ^ ., 4 tilXWInstan(^^ .which must im* not to the jurisdiction of Universi- 
i^ire igmat! doulA .as to whether. the ty, but to the ordinary tribunals, 
BruMum eahinet was actuated by any &ssors were warned, that if ought not 
gptnphm spwit of liberality, was tite. ac'* to be their chief object to instruct youth 
^fity d»playad tbien^bout the whole in the sciences, but rather to instil into 
pir«ti^;R^od in restraining the liberty them aentiments of veneration fo]^, ^e 
press,; and feuwarding the King And the state. Tlie latter quidi- 
^|liawa,.pf'|t^Ho^^ tyith the ties, it was announced, would weigh 

it. stoqd. in ;a position pecn- much more than the former, in the 
Jp December, 132^ a choice of young men to fill public em- 
employed at Bedio, to ployments. 

i|igajii^mt^(fher am^pet aoeieti^^ Nothing tended to excite a greater 

fc-j|iaa,,body,tand partiiaU^ odium against the Prussian government, 

wap .deacri- tlian the ohserrotion made, that the oh- 
bgd fa;P|i p^jt;iatipii widely, difibsod. jects of its perseention were oftnh. ii?di- 
1^y|pi^|h(Hn^j^niaGmy, .having ^ ita vlduals whe baa peculiarly 

#he eatahlishinent of a ed themselves in the n^tiop^ 
reprbiientatiTe systehi, but in which during the war of liberatiW. it siem-. 
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ed difficult to suppoM ffiat such men 
shflitdd^ seelt to overthrow what they 
had ot should have m view more 
thnh'the esteblishment of a regular con> 
atittttloUUl government. Among these 
WM remarked Professor Jahn, who had 
manifested an extraordinary enthusiasm 
in the allied cause, and irom the tri* 
untphal arch in front of the Tuileries, 
had pronounced an oration in praise of 
their exploits; hut now, accused of de¬ 
magogical practices, he was suffering 
the penalty of three years’ imprison¬ 
ment. Schandiorst also, an officer who 
had distinguished himself during that 
campaign, died in disgrace. But the 
event which excited the greatest inte- 
re^ was the treatment of Professor 
Cousin, a French man of letters of some 
eminence, who, in his passage through 
Dresden, was arrested on, the requisi¬ 
tion of the Prussian government, for 
the* purpose of being brought to trial, 
on the charge of connexion rvith the se¬ 
ditious movements in Germany. The 
French journals, even of a royalist 
complexion, complained with some bit¬ 
terness of this measure, as contrary to 
the law* of nations, and parti<;ularly in¬ 
jurious to FraUee, whicn ought to be 
co^izstnt of the offences or its own 
su^ects. The German papers, how¬ 
ever, were fuiuished witn official re¬ 
plies, in which it Was maintained that 
this arrest was the correct result of the 
^iieral system of police established in 
Germany, which rendered all its differ- 
eht portions only one state, so far as 
regarded the repression of offences 
tVeatenW tlie stability of its govern¬ 
ments. The trial had not yet taken 
place at the close of the year. 

' In thekingdomof the Netherlands, the 
constitution^principle continuedto ope¬ 
rate in a regular and sarisfactorymanner. 
The King, at the opening or the ses¬ 
sion, was able to anneunce a reduction 
in the fiiut part of the budget, from 
15,875,805 florins to 13,275,446 Bo¬ 
rins/ making a diminution of 2,600,980 


florins, (216,740/.^ In the second sub¬ 
division, indeed, there %as a rise frakl 
9,598,980 florins to 10,358,351 flo rinkj 
making an increase of 75i9^S71 florins. 
This, however, had been frnFeseen imd 
provided for in the ffitancial arrange- 
ments of last year. ’ The King was, 
therefore, able to propose k vedUctib^ 
on the land-tax of from 15^ to 5, and 
on the other direct contributions frUfo 
the same rate to 13. This very peOtt^ 
liar favour showd to the landed intensst, 
the propriety of which might ha^n ad¬ 
mitted of some dispute, was defended 
on the ground of the severe distress 
under which that interest had recently 
laboured. There appeared, however, 
to be in this as welt as in all the other 
branches of national industry, decided 
symptoms and prospects ,of improve* 
ment. It was ]>roposed, also, no longw 
to seek its promotion in tliat prohibi¬ 
tory system, into which, after it had* 
been proscribed by the advanced state 
of modem science, and was no longer 
capable of finding a rational defence’ 
the bKttd enmity and avidity of Eiuno^ 
pean states had caused an exteiuiive’ 
relapse. With Great Britsdn in paHb*' 
cular, it waS now proposed to es'ltafaliiifli 
a system of almost Cbniplete reciprb^ 
city. ‘ . 

There was always some stiri in the. 
Swedish government, in consequence 
of the very independent character 
its national assemblies. The Storthing,^ 
or old parliament of Norway, had been* 
re-established by Bemadotte, and had 
produced tlie effect of reconciling them 
to the uninst manner in which they had 
been made subject to ids dominion. As 
it' was not found, however, to'wWk' 
quite so smoothly as the King'd^ued^ 
he be^n to feeln wiiih to abridge thooe 
privileges which! in'bis "first' zeal .to 
conciliate, he had lavifehly grantedLi 
Propositions Of this tendency had d^‘ 
printed to die Storthing,* Th^ ob-^ 
ject was to invest the King with thO 
ppwer of dissolving the assemb^,' irt* 
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. stead of its having, to at present, a fix> 
ed legal duration—^to ^ve him an un- 
.qualified eefo, whereas, at present, he 
had only a suspensive one, the vote of 
three successive diets being sufficient 
to convert any measure into a law, in 
the hice of the royal dissent. Lastly, 
he proposed to establisli a new heredi¬ 
tary nobility in Norway. These pro¬ 
positions having been reported against 
in the committee, were all rejected by 
the Storthing in one day, without a 
single dissentient voice. The commit¬ 
tee observed, that the constitution, good 
or bad, had been ireely and solemnly 
accepted by the King in person, when 
he was Prince Royal; and one of its 
articles had fixed the rights of the 
ihei^ing Ning and Iiis dynasty to the 
ihVqne of l^rway. It was added, that 
the King and the Diet might im- 
l^hte'the details of the constitution, 
but not change its spirit.” If the Diet 
assumed the right of changing articles 
agential as those now in question, 
bqiiyiei:, would there be, if a tur-: 
It. and desperate faction should 
lij^^^^ter.gam an ascendancy, tq pre- 
ft|; it fixim hifiinging on the rights of 
ft'dynasty, arid me succession to the 
., 

to mitigate con- 
,her. absurd system of com- 
u^ci^ {pnhlbitioD,' warned by the in- 
<^easiug.j>oyerty whicli batl been its 
^sulif Tlje natiou distinguished itself 
q|,|hk.tiiae by the great works of pub- 
I^ qtility . whicli it w'as carr 3 di|g on, 
hjad .not been interrupted 
the, severest pressare of the 
:lj\4he course of the, paat year, 
)^e»,coJupJete(l nearly'forty 
fhe^qanaJ of Go'd^ destined 
hingdoiOi wul to 
jam.|h^,]^io ww,tlie Qerraan Ocean, 
lnL,pf ;^l6 .^Fulps, of which l3^ 
i|j^Ji|^dy ^rfg 41 e. It .is deeper 
^y^^qjRe|,and,.a W iban, t^i canal 
• jjLMg^oc, 'and by two than- 
1^'Aw® Ji'orth and Clyde. Aapthpr 


canal joined the Baltic to the great lake 
of Hielmar, and enabled Orebro, though 
situated a himdred miles inland, to com¬ 
municate with that sea. Other canals 
were carried on; great roads Were form¬ 
ed across the mountains into Norway, 
and to the northern provinces of Dale- 
carlia, Jamtland, Wermland, &c. A 
number of local objects ivere also pro¬ 
vided for, among whicli was a donation 
of 200,000 thalers, to accommodate and 
augment the library at Upsal, and the 
construction of a new map of Sweden, 
of which 900 square leagues w’cre this 
year surveyed, 

Russia presented, during this period, 
few or no materials for liistoiy. No 
more was heard of the Emperor's de¬ 
clared intention of giving to others of 
his states a representative constitution, 
similar to that Which he had bestoived 
on Poland ; and he did not even tliink 
it expedient to assemble the Polish Diet, 
lie made an expedition to the Asiatic 
frontier of his empire, in the course of 
which he displayed those courteous^and 
popular manners which alway's distin¬ 
guished him,andshowed a disposition to 
promote any means of forwarding the 
progress of civ|]imtiian; Towards the 
close, of tlic year, his attentipn, and tliat 
of tliq coturt, were almost engi ossed by 
the calamitous inundation by which Pe- 
tershurgh and its neighbourhood were 
overwhelmed. 

, By tlie report of the Minister of Fi¬ 
nances, it appears that the operation of 
buiniiig the assignats which liad been 
in progress, .was suspended,* it being 
judged more expedient to employ the 
funds in the reduction of the fixed debt 
This seems scarcely a w'ise measure, 
since the actual amount of assignats, 
term of very sound,) 

stated at 595 millions of roubles, must 
very much exceed what tlie circulation 
of Russia can naturally absorb; apd 
they have suffered accordingly a most 
expensive depreciation. 
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GHEECE AND TURKEY. 

Stale of Greece—Internal Dissensions—Opening of Hie Campajpn—Navat 
Aiiions — Samos—Junction of t/ie lUggptian Fleet—Action between %t aatd 
the Greeks—Further Dosses of (he Turks—of the Fgyj^ans—Land 
paign—Fresh Dissensions^Dfeal of Colocotroni-^jSegotiations hdw«^ 
Turkey and the otJter Powers, j 

Orsec* had terminated the last cam- the secondary character of his miKtar^ 
paign in a triumphant attitude, which genius and experience threw him neces^ 
seemed to place her deliverance beyond sarily, in such times, intc a snbordiiiiUt^ 
any ftirther doubt. Having met and position. The lead was openly sei^^d 
baffled the unfiivided powerof the Turk- by those who Iiad been foremoist in 
ish empire, she could never, it appear- ding the Greek armies to battle; bui^ 
ed, on any foture occasion, have a might- these were merely rude bandits Ynd ad-^ 
ier force to combat. The time, there- venturers, who could rally round them 
fore, seemed come, when the Greeks the fierce tenants of MasinEandOlyin- 
could with advantage direct their atten- pus, hut could neither practise nor to-J 
tion to objects of internal improvement, lerate any principles of good or regular 
Unfortunately, however, according to government. Colocotroni, the head of 
the too frequent fiite of political soci- this party, and, in fact, as Colonel Stai^' 
eties, this susfiension of foreign danger hope informs us, the best general ift 
was the signal for internal feuds of the Greece, had so overawed the Con* 
greatest and most alarming magnitude, gress, as to make them place him at the 
Greece had never been fortunate enou^i head of the executive, in cdnjunctidn^ 
to possess any single great man, like a with Niketas, also a braVe gendtnl, 
Washington or a Bolivar, who, by over- Count Metaxa, his creature. ‘Thesa peii^‘ 
whelming weight of character and ta- sons ruled Greece according; to . theit 
lents, mi^t distance competition; and will, levied tax<e8 Without the cbnisdilt 
whose Virtues might secure Hhei’ty oTCongress, and.exercl^d evef^ spa-' 
against the dangerous influence of a cies of arbitrary jurisdiction. This Uriii, 
native mflitary dictator. Maurecordato a syatetti which me Co*iigresS Was^ foiost' 
alone had political talents, and perhaps fully justified in opposing; and in 
virtu^s^dequate to so great a place; but resUlntidn to do so, they iverc Support* 
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ed by ^ iBland9 of Hydra and Ipsara, 
whose great naral fame and exploits 
ffave them a peculiar influence, and who 
de^dedly espoused the republican form, 
tempered with aristocracy. The first 
step taken in pursuance of these views, 
was to depose Count Metaxa, whom 
'' Colocotroni employed as the resident 
, member at the seat of government. This 
step was taken on the ground of disre¬ 
gard of the constitution, arbitrary pro¬ 
ceedings, and illegal levying of taxes ; 
grounds common to him with the other 
mcmlM^, so that it could not be con¬ 
strued otherwise thanasan opendefiance 
of the whole body. Colocotroni sounder- 
stood it, and immediately hastened to 
the seat of government, with a body of 
troops; at Hhe point of whose swords 
he dehianded, that the legislative body 
should rescind their recent decree. Tjie 
Congress acted with tlie greatest firm¬ 
ness. Finding their sittings no longer 
firee, they adjourned to Argos, whence 
they issued a decree, declaring Coloco- 
, troni and his adherents enemies to their 
oonntry, and divesting them of all their 
commands* A g^eral disposition soon 
nqi^ieiired throughout Greece to‘ rally 
rmmd tbo Congress. The primates of 
the islands, in a proclamation which 
they issued in support of this measure, 
used the following expressions: “We 
are at length obliged to break silence. 
Whilst we have sacrificed, during three 
years, our fortune, our vessels, our 
blood, to resist the formidable power of 
tiie Turks, and other barbarians, a band 
of robbers have spread over the whole 
country discord, disorder, and devasta¬ 
tion ; and, to gratify their own passions, 
have plunged unhappy Greece into an 
ahysB of evils. Under their tyranny, the 
reirenaes of the state have been shame¬ 
fully dili^idated, all good citizens dis- 
com^ed, and the subsistence of the 
state sucked to |he marrow; so that it 
wiU be dhficult to find the resources 
necessary tp, struggle arainst Its foreign 
eneii}ks,44aiiid those of toe interior, who 


are not less dangerous.” Colocotroni, 
however, with his adherents, Niketas 
and Mauro Michale, still continued re¬ 
fractory ; and, being not only at the 
head of a considerable body of troops, 
but masters of Tripolizza and Napoli 
di Romania, the two capitals of the pe¬ 
ninsula, they considered themselves in 
a fun condition to make head against 
the Congress. The standard of civH 
war was thus openly raised ; the war¬ 
like efforts of the Greeks were directed 
solely against each other; and all the 
advantages which the usual inaction of 
the enemy during this season afforded, 
were thrown away. The blockades of 
Patras, Coron, Modon, and Negropont, 
were either given up, or carried on so 
languidly, as to afford no hope of suc¬ 
cess. The government, meantime, push¬ 
ed on its operations with vigour. They 
framed a new executive, at the head of 
whom were Conduriottis of Hydra, 
and Boudronni of Spezzia. Colocotro¬ 
ni held out for several months; hut at 
the end of that time, finding tliat the 
general voice of Greece declared against 
him; that be was blockaded on the land- 
side by the troops of the confederacy, 
and on the sea-side by the squadrons of 
Hydra and Spezzia, -he agreed to re¬ 
sign the odious power which he held, 
and to retire into a private station. On 
these conditions a general amnesty was 
extended to him and his adliercnts; Tri¬ 
polizza and Napoli were then delivered 
up to the general government, and in¬ 
ternal war ceased. 

Although the Greek cause had sus¬ 
tained an irretrievable loss by tlicse 
dissensions, there had yet, in the course 
of the spring, occurred events, tending 
materially to brighten its prospects. 
The first of these was the negotiation, 
in London, of a loan, to the extent of 
800,000/.; an operation which, besides 
its solid products, inspired a favourable 
opinion of the cause, and gave them, 
as it were, a place among the civilized 
community ,of European states. Being 
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paid also to the regular government 
formed by the national representation, 
and which was carrying on a hard stnig- 
gle to maintain good order and poli(“e 
against military licence, it tended great¬ 
ly to improve the internal state of thc 
Country. Another event, which thrtiw 
a peculiar lustre round the cause, was 
the arrival of Lord Byron, ready to de¬ 
vote his personal services, his fortune, 
and his fame*, to tlie restoration of the 
glory and liberty of Greece. This, in¬ 
deed, was only a flash, extinguisln'd 
.with the catastrophe which deprived 
the world of that great poet; hut a cer¬ 
tain light from it renmined behind, 
which gave to the struggle of the Gr<*eks 
a fresli importanc4', both in their own 
eyes and tlmse of Lurope. 

Although considerable resour<;es were 
thus obtained, and a tolerable slate of 
union j e-established, yet the Greek af¬ 
fairs wore HU(‘li an aspect as ins]»ir<*d 
fresh alarm info tin* most sanguine 
of tlieir fri(*nds. The preparations of 
the Porte, l>oth by sea and land, were 
inade wdth the greatest activity, and on 
a scale somewhat greater than on any 
former occasion. It was proclaimed, 
iJjat, {IS soon as the season arrived 
for o])ening the cainpaigtt, sl»e wotdd 
put forth 100,000 men in arms. But 
the new ehnnent which was likely to 
operate with tin; greatest power, was 
t)je accessiou’of the l’{icha of I'jgypt. 
This chi(‘f, who laid en'cted a powi'r 
almost wholly independent, was former¬ 
ly an ohp'ct <{f peculiar jealousy to the 
Porte ; bill, impidleil l»y the urgent na¬ 
ture of the afliiirs of (ireece, she had 
suppressed, for the ju’Osent, all jealous 
feelirigs. By oflering her Ingliost bribes, 
the, place of g(?neralissimo of her com¬ 
bined sea and laud forci*, and the {ic- 
cession of conquered Gree<*e to his ])a- 
chalic, she toinnted him to einlairk in 
this dreiidful cause. Civilization, and 
even humanity, owed too much to tluf 
pacha, not to view him with grief thus 
leapiod y) their mortal enemies. •The 
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aid which he brought was formidable 
and alarming—much more so than was 
implied in the mere accession of num¬ 
bers, to tlie amount of from 10,000 to 
^iOjOOO men. A considerable part of 
that force was disciplined after the Eu¬ 
ropean manner, under European offi¬ 
cers, and furnished with all the Euri^ 
pean materials of war; the rest were 
hardened in protracted contest with the 
Nubums and Waliabis. Prom diffe¬ 
rent circmnstances, hoAvcver, he was 
not in a condition to open the campaign 
simnltiineously with the force fitted out 
from Ck>nstantiiiople, which therefore 
commenced singly its operations. 

The first o]»ening was teirihle. Iji- 
sara, one of the great naval^ bulwarks 
of Greece, {ind wliiidi had hithertq bid 
d(*tianco to the, whole power of the Ot- 
tonnms, was the destined object. The 
attack had been for some little time 
fores{*en, and preparations, though ina¬ 
dequate, made against it. On the 2d of 
.Inly, the C'lqitain Pacha saded from 
Mitylene, and before day-break, on the 
folloiving morning, was before Ipsara. 
After liaving raiseil an alarm in the 
quarter where the town was situated, 
Im made the real attack on the oppo¬ 
site side, wdiere ho landed his whole 
force iinmedititelv, and almost ivithout 
resistance. The events of this dreadful 
(hiy have ln?en reported only very im- 
jx'rfectly, by its distracted victims and 
witnesses. Treachery is charged against 
th<i Albanian tr<H»ps, who guarded the 
point of huuling ; but tlie proof si'ems 
inqiertect; ainl they are admitted to 
have fallen the first victims to the fury of 
the enemy. Surjirise, darkness, and the 
inqietuosity of the Turkish onset, seem 
at first to have earned all before them. 
The Greeks, as soon as they had time to 
rally, ai’i* said to have displayed prodi¬ 
gies of valour; even women joined in the 
contest, and prc.erred deatli to slavery. 
Overwhelming numbers, however, and 
probably troops more inured to war, 
enabled the enerav, in the course of the 
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day, to possess tliomsclves of the whole 
island, except a fortified convent on one 
of the heights. The Greeks fled thither, 
as their last refuge, and repelled several 
attacks; but finding that they could 
hold out no longer, they set fire to the 
magazine, when the edifice exploded 
with a shock which agitated the island 
to its foundation, and was felt by ships 
many miles at sea. By this dreadful 
issue, many, both of invaders and con¬ 
quered, were buried in one common 
<ie8tniction. All then that remained of 
the island of Ipsara was at the mercy 
of the barbarous victor. The three 
principal citizens had ]»eri.shed in the 
contest; the greater part of the inha¬ 
bitants capable of beaiing arms were 
put,to the sword ; the women and chil¬ 
dren, with all the plunder, were caiTied 
on board the vessels. In a few days, 
the children of the principal citizens, 
and ladies of the highest rank, were 
exposed for sale in the streets of Smyr¬ 
na. The Porte exhibitetl to the citizens 
of Constantinople, five hundred heads, 
as the trophies of its triumph ; and ])ro- 
claimed, that this was only the first ex¬ 
ample of that signal and g^eneral ven¬ 
geance which was about to be inflicte<I 
on the whole of this rebel and infidel race. 

The friends of the (jrecian cause 
could not avoid feeling <leep alarm at 
this sudden fall of one of its proudest 
bulwarks, followe<l, as it was liludy to 
be, by a succession of still more formi¬ 
dable attacks, directed against a nation 
paralysed by internal division. But 
Oreece belied the fears, as much as she 
had done the hopes, (d' her w(‘ll-wishers. 
This dreadful catastrophe was the sig¬ 
nal to hush internal diss»*nsion, and 
call forth her uniusl strength against 
the enemy. The Tnalcont(*nt chiefs were 
now the most forward to offer their ser¬ 
vices against the enemy. The whole 
nation vas, as it were, combined into 
one movement, to retrieve and avenge 
the. calamity of Ipsara. I'he Hy<lriot.s, 
whose situatidn and dangers were so 


similar, were the most forward. They 
instantly fitted out all their force, and 
having received a large reinforcement 
at Samos, made for the serene of ac¬ 
tion. The Turkish admiral had by 
this time returned to Mitylene, leaving 
only a garrison of two or three thousand 
men to defend the island. These were 
unable to stem the furious attack of the 
Greeks, who soon became again masters 
of the island, and made, it may be feared, 
somewhat terrihU* reprisals. Several 
European merchants, employed in the 
purchase of plunder and slaves, among 
whom was the consul of one of the Ita¬ 
lian states,fell, it is said, victims to their 
indignation. A considerable number 
of Turkish transports fell also into their 
hands. The Austrian Obsern'r asserts 
that the Turkish admiral, on l(*aming 
this descent, set sail from Mitylene, and, 
the Greeks retiiing on his approaj?!), re¬ 
took possession of the island : hut find¬ 
ing it untenable, and reduced to a mere 
heap of nibhisl), he again abandoned it. 
This is not mentioiu'd in any Hellenic 
account; and it is at all events certain, 
that Ipsara remained ever after in pos¬ 
session of the (ireeks. 

The Porte now directed its united 
strength to aiutther object. Sanms, al¬ 
most ill sight of the coast of Asia, and 
making frequent and haiassing descents 
upon it, had yet maintamed itself com¬ 
pletely inaccessible to’the Ottoman 
amis. In this campaign it was deter¬ 
mined and ho])ed, that this island would 
h(* made to share the fatt* of Scio. Vast 
Iiordes, collected in the interior of Asia, 
were encampiul in a tumultuary manner 
round Sm\Tna and Scala Nova, which, 
with other cities in its neighbourhood, 
were in <laily dread of being sacked, 
and of seeing renewed all the horrors 
which had marked the commencement 
of the rei'olution. To transport this 
army across, for the puipose of destroy¬ 
ing Samos, the Captain Pacha, in the 
hegiiiuing of August, brought Iiis whole 
flee#into the narrow rliannel which se- 
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parates that island from the continejnt. 
The Greeks too mustered the whole of 
their naval force, and having here one 
of those rof-ky straits where their small 
vessels could act with advantage, hesita¬ 
ted not to !)rmg them into the closest 
contact with the ponderous ships of the 
enen\y. Without courting a general 
naval action, they were constantly at 
hand, at every j>oint, to cut off detach¬ 
ed vessels,and to embarrass ev»*ry enter- 
prize formed l)y the (‘iiemy. Tlie Turk¬ 
ish fleet were only able to cannonade 
• Hoine of the fortified poiiits of Samos, 
and soon finiud that they could enter¬ 
tain no hopes of (‘fleeting the destined 
landing, till they had driv(‘n the Gnfek 
squadron from the position which it liad 
occupied. On the Kith, th(' Captain 
Pacha bore down, with the deti*rmijia- 
tion of bringing it to a gen(‘ral action. 
Tljefjreek vessels liad scarc«*ly stn‘ngth 
and weight to contend in open battle ; 
but the Jiero (Panaris launch(‘d his little 
fire-ship against one of the Turkish fri¬ 
gates, which instantly took fire, and in 
H few minutes blew up in the air with a 
trennnidous exj)losion. The same fate 
soon ov(*rtook a large corvette and an¬ 
other finiall(*r vessel; and the. flami's 
being comiminicat(‘d t<» a number of the 
surrounding transports, the whoh* fl(‘(‘t 
appeared in a blaze (d' fire. All the 
other vessels sought their safety by 
flying from so* fatal a s]»ot. and running 
into the creeks and havens of th(‘ Asia¬ 
tic coast. A still more important con¬ 
sequence immediately followed. The 
huge host of barbarians, who covered 
all the surrounding hills, on seeing so 
total a disc.otnfiture of their thiet, ac¬ 
companied with circumstances so disas¬ 
trous and app.'illing, were seized with 
that panic to which undisciplijied troops, 
however brave, are liable. In a veny 
short time, the whole of this numerous 
and formidable host disbanded, and 
sought their haunts in the interior of 
the ('ontinent. 

J^otwi) 1 1 'Standing this utter discouifi- 


ture in so grand a project, the Turks 
had still one quai ter to look to for re¬ 
trieving their affairs. The attention of 
the Pacha of Egypt had been distracted 
by a great conflagration, which consu¬ 
med a large part of his magazines at 
(’airo,aud also by an insurrection,raised 
by a nnnnant of the Mamelukes in 
Upper Egypt. Expectations were thus 
excited that he would renounce the 
idea of fulfilling the compact entered 
into with the lh>rt(?. lie stood, how- 
ev(“r, firm to his evil purpose ; and in 
the mi(l(lh‘ of Jidy his son Ibrfiliim set 
sail from Alexandria with a large fleet, 
having on board at least ten thousand 
good tr(Kq>s. Ibraliim steered first f<jr 
Rhodes, and sp(‘nt some time in the 
(xulf of Macri. Em'Iy in h(‘ptoiqber, 
he formed a junction at lioudrouni, in 
the island of Cos, with the fleet of the 
Captain l*acha, winch, with the army 
on board, W(‘re all jdaced under his 
command. IL* found liis allies fallen 
and broken by their lati? disaster, but 
he boldly aunounci'd Ins determination 
to retrieve aflfiirs, and open a brilliant 
campaign. Miauiis, the Grecian admi¬ 
ral, did not decline tiie contest with his 
united enemhvs. lie approached, and 
aft(ir a vari(*tyof partial actions, a general 
naval battle on .i great scale took pla(*.e, 
on the 10th. The Egy]>tians claimed the 
victory, and in fju-t a few small Greek 
vess(ds f(*ll inf o their liands. But the 
blowing up of one of their largest fri¬ 
gates and another smaller vessel, with 
the destruction and capture of a number 
of transports, n'udered the action, on 
the whoh*, dismaying and disastrous to 
them ; and the Egyptian prince, for the 
first time, learned the cliaracter of the 
enemy witli whom ho had to contend. 

Tlie Ca]>tain Pacha, leaving a great 
part of his fle(*t with Ibrahim, returned 
with the rest to Mityleue. He suffer¬ 
ed severc'ly by a storm, besides which 
tin* (xreeks closely followed his ships, 
find cut oft* several of his straggling ves¬ 
sels. 'Phey Ifesitatod not even to hdlow 
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him into tlie road of Mityleiie, and in flank and rear, nearly to the place of 


an attack made on the night of the 7th 
October, succeeded in blowing uj) two 
large vessels, the report of which was 
heard almost in the Dardanelles, and 
conveyefl by vessels througli tliem to 
Coii8tantino}>le, caused a I'onsiderable 
panic in that capital. The Turkish ad¬ 
miral lost no longer any time in jilaciiig 
his remaining vessels under the slndter 
of its forts. On his arrival, lie made a 
display of a few Greek vessels captured 
in the com'se of the campaign, which he 
endeavoured to represent as triumphant; 
but his own ship without masts or sails, 
ami the nieful as])ect of his whole squa¬ 
dron, conveyed to the mind of the peo¬ 
ple a very (liffiTenl impression. 

Tl.e Egyptian prince, meantime, still 
held forth his determination to proceed 
to the Morea, and even to make a win¬ 
ter campaign then*. After lingering 
for sonic time in the Gulf of IMacri, lie 
steered for Candia, iii the view of being 
joined by some reinforcennents which 
tlic viceroywas sending; but the Cireeks, 
through November and the. following 
month, carried <in witli perseveranecand 
success, their systeiii of per[)etual at¬ 
tack ; and, tbougli fortune was various, 
the loss and discoiiragement in Jiis ar- 
mameJit were on tJie n hob^ so great, 
that he linally thouglit it most expedient 
to lay it up for the winter in a secure 
liarlnmr. 

The land campaign may be described 
in a fi‘w words, since it Avas almost a 
sti’ict fac-siniile of that of tin* ]irece(iiiig 
year. Ac<*(»rding to tin' <nii!iiial plan, 
De.rvisli Pacha from Larissa, and Omer 
Urione from Berat, witc to penetrate 
tlirough Tb(>ssaly and Albania, and to 
meet in tiie vicinity of i.epanto ; there 
they weiv to And tln‘ fleet and flnre of 
the Pacha of I-^gypt, hy av1io«<‘ means 
the whole w'ere to he (•onveye<l across 
the Gulf,^and to overwhelm the Alorea 
with thei^’.^tinited arniies. 1'he Tiukish 
generajli^iittadc tlieir way, through mul- 
tiplied'and hara8.sing attacks on tlnni 


destination,but, finding their force much 
reduced, and that of tlte enemy becom¬ 
ing <laily more formidable, while there 
was no appearance or prospect oi the 
fleet on wJiich they depended, they 
judged it expedient to measure hack 
their steps, and reached in a very shat¬ 
tered state the points from which they 
had set out. 

On the side of Attica, also, the Turks 
made a considerable effort. Early in 
the campaign they landed a large force 
in Negropont, and easily succeeded in 
relieving the fortresses which 0<lysseus 
held under blockade. Being com])let(i 
masters of Negropont, tliey crossed over 
to the <-ontin(‘nt. The Greeks fouiniit 
necessary to giv(‘ way for the moment, 
jiud, leaving the citadel of Athens gar¬ 
risoned, retired to Salaniis, or to the op¬ 
posite coast. In the «-oiirsr‘ of the cam¬ 
paign, however, they i'ontrived so effec¬ 
tually to harass the <Miemy, that, before* 
tin* close of it, he was oblig«*d to fall baek 
upon N<>gTopont, and was reduc<*el, even 
there, to a delensive ]te>silion. Thus, 
all tin* movements of the* Turks on the 
lainl side proved to be mere temporary 
irruptions, and they en<U*d, on every 
side, exactly as they begun. 

Such was the brilliant and glorious 
te*rnnnation of a <-ampaign, the ttpening 
scene of which was so d<*eply oA‘(*rcast. 
The inde])(*ndence of th<''(ir<*cian state; 
was ne)w felt as staneling on a surer femn- 
elatieni than e*ve'r ; ye*t at the very me)- 
me'iit w)ie*n she hael triiiniphe*el e)ver all 
he*r fea-e'ign e*ne’inie‘s, slie was again on 
the* ]>f»int e)f being remt asuneler by iti" 
te*rnal elisuiiion. Ce>le)ce)troni, iiimiinel- 
fnl e*f llie* h*riity with wliicli he hael been 
tre‘ateel, again ralli(*el ronnel him Ins fac¬ 
tions aelhere*nts, anel even jqipeared in 
arms against, the g-overnrnent. Its mem¬ 
bers were oblige*d to recall the troo]M 
acting against l*atra,s, and the other 
points he'lel hy the 'J’urks, in order to 
make* he'ael against him. An action 
teeok place near Tripolizza, in tydiich ^o- 
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locotroni was completely defeated, and 
Iiis son, Pano, killed. Every aftem])t 
to rally Ins broken affairs was vain. I le 
himself cairte into the power of the 
hostile faction, his adherents were out¬ 
lawed, and ohlifi^ed to seek shelter round 
all the neighhouriii" coasts. Thus the 
year Itad a termination every way aus])i- 
cious for (xre«‘ce. 

It may he mentioned, that, in the 
course of 1824^, the (xr<“(*ks made con¬ 
siderable progress towards intellectufj 
culture, and to taking their ])lac(‘ as a ci¬ 
vilized European society. Missolunghi, 
the rendezvous of the Pliilhellcnies from 
western 1‘hirope, foniuMl the chief point 
from which light radiated. The gene¬ 
ral g(»vermnent showcsl an ardent (h'sire 
for the promotion of letters ; Otlysseus, 
though a nule warrior, ])roclaimed his 
ardent wish to restore' the long lost e^lo- 
ries of (ireece. Colleges we'n* found¬ 
ed at Argos and Athens, eve'u amid the 
din of arms ; and anxious Jjopes were 
cherished, that, und<*r more peaceful 
aus])ices, they might n*store these famed 
s^'ats of anc’ient learning to somewhat 
of their former lustre. 

The Divan, amid all the exigencies 
with which slu; was pressed, held to¬ 
wards other European states th«> same 
])rou<l and ca})ricious demeanour which 
she ha<l assuim*d at the comnu'ncement 
of the Grecian troubles. At the urgent 
instances, indeed, of England and Aus¬ 
tria, she all<»wed to be extorted from 
her a stipulation to grant to th<* passage 
of Russian coimin*rce through the Dar¬ 
danelles that protection, of tin* want of 
which that power Jiad long indignantly 
complain(‘d; and AlexandertlnMilookthe 
conciliatory step of sending MinziacKy 
tt» reside at (’oiistantinople !is his com- 
^ipercial agent. It soon proved, how- 
wer, that this stipulation extend«;d lit¬ 
tle beyond wortls, no care being taken 
to impress it u[>on the Turkish agents, 
who seemed to take delight to act in 
diametrical opposition to it. In the 
sail^e maimer promises, tliough of a na¬ 


ture somewhat more vague, were fr<un 
time to time obtained, relative to llu' 
evacuation of M<»ldavia and Wallachia; 
but the time mwer aiTived when some 
reason could not be urged for d(*laying 
tboir fulfilment. A supplication to the 
Sultan from the Boyars of Moldavia re¬ 
presented their country as in the agonies 
of death; it eomjdained that all tin* 
rights which it bad enjoyed from time 
immemorial Avere noAV tramjileil upon ; 
that th(^ exactions ivere sncli as to de¬ 
prive the ])eople of their daily bread ; 
and that all the ex«*inptions hitherto en¬ 
joyed hy tin* jn-ivileged orders Avere en- 
tin*ly disri'garded. It does not aj)]n“ar 
that any r<*Iief Avas obtained. Amid all 
tiiese wrongs, Alexander maiiTtained an 
attitude of innrinnring forbearanre* in¬ 
duced, partly by tJ»e rejn-esi'iitations of 
the I'hiropeun ])owers who wislu'd to 
prevent a rupture, but cliiefly by the 
ncAV reverence Avitli Avliich bo himself 
bad been imbued, for everything in the 
form of old and established jam’ll*!'. 
Meautinie, the Porte considered Iierself 
entitled to eoniplain smnewhat loudly 
of the enthusiastic zeal dis])layed hy 
British indiA’idiials in favour of her n*- 
bi'llions subjects, ami of the money and 
supplies of A'arioiis Ivinds AA'hicIi were 
transmitted to tlu'in. 'flie folloAviiig 
obseiAations, in a note from the Grand 
A'izler to Lord Strangford, ajipenr 
really tube soineAvliat ]>lHUsible, though 
Ave should bo very far from Avisliing to 
see them acted upon. “ Supposing, it 
is said, (wliicli God forbid,) that ])art, 
of the suhjecta of Great Britain Avere in 
open rebellion against the King, and 
that th<‘ subjects of another soAcreigu 
in peace and amity with Great Britain 
(those of tin* Sublime Porte, for ex- 
ampk*) should send to them imblicly 
aid of CA'cry kind, warlike supplies, ])io- ^ 
visions, money, and officers, Avould^_ 
England admit as an excuse* of 
conduct, that tlie Porte had not 
right or the poAver to control the 
actions of her subjects, because the 
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of the countiy gave to every Mussul¬ 
man a right to make war against all 
who do not profess the same faith with 
himself? If these principles were once ad¬ 
mitted, what would be the jmsitionof one 
friendly nation towards another? General 
peace, which England professes to have 
so much at heart, would depend no 
longer upon the stipulations of treaties, 
nor on public, right. It would he at the 
mercy of the caprices and passions of 
the people. Does the ambassador be¬ 
lieve us to be absolutely devoid of sense, 
when he pretends that his government 
has not the power to exercise a just con¬ 
trol over the conduct of its subjects?—If 


we are at peace witli England, we have 
certainly a right to exact that the Court 
of London should not permit its subjects 
to make war against us. Why has not 
the English government held this lan¬ 
guage ? Why has it never said a word 
to the British people which resembles 
friendship for us ? The Sublime Porte 
demands, what she has a right to de¬ 
mand, an<l what England has no right 
to refuse, that the English should be 
prohibited from committing, henceforth, 
hostility against the Mussulman, either 
in person, or by sending money and 
warlike supplies, as they do now, pub¬ 
licly and openly.” 
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w niLE, in Europe, a cause of 

liberty and national rig:lit was so liardly 
and gloriously defended, a similar con¬ 
test, big with vaster interests and high¬ 
er hopes, was wiping in the wide re¬ 
gions beyond the Atlantic. It wore, at 
the opening of the year, an aspect still 
more dubious and perilous. The inde- 
• pendent psirty, indeed, possessed in 
every quarter a present superiority; 
but various causes threatened to unset¬ 
tle the foun<lations on which their new- 
fly-organized power was beginning to 
/ rest. In the old world, the states con¬ 
federated for the support of the princi¬ 
ples of power and monarchy, had gain¬ 
ed a decisive and general triumph ; and 
t they had unreservedly proclaimed their 
determination to support these [)rinci- 
. pies with their utmost means, in what¬ 
ever part of the world they might be 
violated or endangered. This resolu¬ 
tion, manifested in the triumph secu- 
rod td 4;he King of Spain over all the 


internal opponents of his absolute sway, 
seemed applicable, in a peculiar sense, 
to the American colonies, which exhi¬ 
bited the doubly-dangerous examph* of 
open revolt, and republican constitu¬ 
tion. In fact, there was a very general 
belief through Europi; and America, 
that large means would he employed 
for the restoration of Spanish ascendan¬ 
cy. In p<»litics, the opinion of strength 
is strength. All, in the American states, 
whose partialities and interests yet at¬ 
tached them to this cause, assumed new 
courage; and the numerous class of 
those Avho calculate chances, with the 
view of attaching themselves to those 
xvhich appear mo.st promising, Ix'gan to 
cast a favourable eye upon this side of 
the question. 

T'he disposition arising from these 
causes, besides the direct dapger of re¬ 
storing the old system, generated also 
another, which might have led to con¬ 
sequences still more dreadful. The zeal- 
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ots of the independent cause, indignant 
and alamcd at these manoeuvres, loud¬ 
ly demanded their repression, by means 
ihconsistent with all order, and with the 
well-being of the state, which tlu^y 
would have plunged in total anarchy. 
The prompt trial and punishment of all 
suspected persons, and even the gene¬ 
ral expulsion of all native Spaniards 
from the limits of the state, W(‘re the 
measures called for. In Mexico, this 
spirit assumed a form peculiai'ly dan¬ 
gerous. A part of th(* army, under tla* 
command of a chi<‘f of tin? name of 
Lobato, threw aside* all subordina¬ 
tion, seceded, and sent in to the C.on- 
gress a demand for the immediate ado]>- 
tion of the above imprudent in(*asures. 
The Congress, how«*ver, acted with great 
firmness, and being supported by the 
nation, they put an end to the disturb¬ 
ance, and compelled the mutineers to 
submit, though without attempting to 
inflict any punislimcnt. 

In the course of the spring, the Con¬ 
gress drew up the plan of a constitu¬ 
tion, fanned almost strictly uj)on the mo¬ 
del of that of the United States ; a mo¬ 
del which, after fifty years’ (*xperience, 
might no doubt b(^ consi(l(‘re<l as safe ; 
though some imjnovements might have 
been bon*owed from that of Colombia. 
Both made an ex{*e])tion in the case of 
religious liberty, and introduced an ar¬ 
ticle providing for the entin* and sole 
establishment of the Catholic faith. This 
did not prevent them from making the 
most decided exertions to introduce* the 
various branches of European know¬ 
ledge, as well as to difliise through the 
whole sochitytlic elementary principles 
of education. 

The federal system, in its first esta¬ 
blishment, finds a natural and pow(*rful 
resistance in that local spirit which ani¬ 
mates the great provincial cj.pirals; 
the leading men of which feel tlnnii- 
<i«elves greater as the heads of a se])arate 
stale, than as the subjects, or even mem¬ 
bers, of a Conjiress, held in a flifl'erent 


and distant city. This spirit now ma¬ 
nifested itself strongly in Mexico. Gua- 
tiinala, the territory which forms the 
link between the two Americas, and 
which, even under Old Spain, bad been 
formed into a distinct intendancy, pro¬ 
claimed its resolution to form a slate by 
its('lf, under the title of Central Ame¬ 
rica ; a step ■which its remote and very 
defensible situation deterred the M(*x- 
ican Congress from taking any mea¬ 
sures to oppose. Tt did not view in tlu* 
same passive manner the similar at¬ 
tempts made by the peninsula <d’ (’ain- 
j)ea<hy. lint the most serious jmint of 
resistance u'as at Guadalaxara, a city 
situated little more than 200 miles 
from the capital, which it almost rival¬ 
led in magnitude, and surpassed, per¬ 
haps, in commendal im])ortauce. In 
this city tl»‘j’e had mfliiifested itself a 
very strong spirit of separation, sup¬ 
ported and rendered formidable hy an¬ 
other event, which came at this time to 
jtlace in peril the very existence of the 
Mexican republic. 

We have seen in a former volume 
the rise and fall of Iturhide. Driven 
from the tliroiie which he endeavoured 
to establish on the ruins of national li¬ 
berty, he was treated with signial leni¬ 
ty. Ilew'as allowed witli his family 
to retire unmolested to Italy, and on 
rondition of continuing to reside there, 
was t<» r<‘ceiv<‘ a ])ensi<ui such as ena¬ 
bled him to live almost in princely 
s])h*n(lour. The name of (‘mperor, ho'w^- 
ever, though boi'in* only for a fleetiiiL' 
moment, has charms which it is diffi¬ 
cult to forg(‘t. 'riie disunion wdiich 
prciaih'd i)i the great country ov(*r 
which he once hoped to rule, inspired 
Iturhide wnth the hop<* that he might 
agaiu obtain and preserve a fooling^ 
there. Having re])aire(l to England, he 
s(‘t sail from Portsmouth, emitting, at 
the same time, a pro(‘lamation, in which 
he openly avowed his intention of land¬ 
ing in Mexico. His object was pro- 
<*laiuicd to be, at once to a])pease the 
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intestine dissensions of that country, 
and to defend it against those hostile 
. designs of the European potentates, 
'^srhich he represented as imminent and 
formidable. We shall not deny the 
possibility, that he might persuade him¬ 
self into a sort of sincerity upon these 
particulars; but, in point of fact, it is 
very evident, that his arrival could have 
no effect but to introduce a new ele¬ 
ment of discord, the effect of which 
must be, to render them still more lia¬ 
ble to fall the prey of a foreign enemy. 

' His friends put forth also as a defence, 
that the stipulated pension had lately 
been withdrawn, on tlie jnetence of his 
having left Italy, though liis doing so 
was represented as a matter of neces¬ 
sity. We have not materials for enter¬ 
ing into this cpiostion ; hut it is obvious, 
that this ground of defence^ is in direct 
contradiction to his own profession of 
being actuated solely by ])atriotic mo¬ 
tives, and liaving no object but the peace 
and advaiitagi* of Mexicio. 

The central government, on recei- 
' ving intelligence of this movement, saw 
immediately the necessity of acting with 
the greatest vigour. Unless the dis¬ 
turbances, which wer<‘ carrying on, ei¬ 
ther in direct or implied concert with 
Itiirbide, could he thorouglily suppress- 
e<l before his appearance, a civil contest 
of the most ff>rmitlahle character could 
not fail to ensue. Already, in (iuada- 
laxara, Quintanar, the gov(‘rnor, and 
Bustaraente, the military commander, 
manifested an entire disregard to the 
wishes and orders of the general <'xe- 
eutive; cries of “ Long live Iturbide !” 
were winked at, and even encouraged; 
Garcia and Kosemherg, two individuals 
who had adhered to the htst to the ])ar- 
ty of the Ex-oinperor, Avere ])roraoted 
to important eomnlHnds. Remonstran¬ 
ces having been in vain made against 
tliese proceedings, the central govern¬ 
ment determined no longer to keep any 
meaRur(*8. Orders were given to Ge- 
i^eraf Bravo, who commanded their ar¬ 


my, and whom they had invested with 
a sort of dictatorial power, to march 
direct upon the seal of the refractory 
state. On the approach of Bravo, it 
became evident, that the resistance was 
the mere work of a ferv factious lead¬ 
ers, Avho in vain endeavoured to muster 
any force capable of opposing him. On 
the 11th June, he entered Guadalaxara 
without resistance, the malcontent chiefs 
rf'treating before him, and seeking re¬ 
fuge ill the most northerly extremity of 
Mexico. Garcia and Kosemherg, how¬ 
ever, still held out in Te]»ic, an impor¬ 
tant commercial ]tlace, whi<-h the inte¬ 
resting narrative of Oaptain Hall has 
reudeied familiar to the British reader. 
Don Louis Correa being* dispatched 
against them witli a body of troops, 
they marched out to meet him ; and a 
sharp conflict ensued, which soon, how¬ 
ever, issued in tin* total discomfiture of 
theinsurg(‘nts,the greater part of whom, 
including their leaders, were made pri¬ 
soners. Rardon was extended to all 
oxce[it the chi«*fs, who suffered the pu¬ 
nishment of rebels. 

Meantime, Iturhide was on his voy- 
ag(^ from England; while the govern¬ 
ment of M<‘xico had issued a decree, 
ordering, in the event of his setting foot 
on any point of its territory, tliat military 
execution should he immediately per¬ 
formed upon him. A deep interest pre¬ 
vailed in both continents, respecting the 
issue of an adventure, Avhich was to de¬ 
cide the fate of so large a ]iortion of 
America. On lh(‘ 28th of June, Itur¬ 
hide airiv'cd in thn hay of Mexico, and 
anidiored first near the island of St 
Bernard, an almost uninhabited part of 
tlie roast. Colonel Benesqui, a Pole, 
attached to his fortunes, then landed 
with the view (»f endeavouring to obtain 
information ; hut after going about for 
three days, he met only Indians, from 
whom he could learn nothing. Itur¬ 
hide then determined to make directly 
for Soto la Marina, one of the few 
points on the <.‘astem coast of Mexico, 
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on which a landing could be effected, 
and where the comihand was vested in 
De la Garza, an officer from whom he 
appears to have entertained favourable 
expectations* On their aiTival, on the 
13th, at Soto la Marina, Benesqui im¬ 
mediately waited upon that officer, and 
stated, that he, with a companion whom 
he had left on sliipboard, had come for 
the purpose of treating with the Mexi¬ 
can government on a plan of coloniza¬ 
tion. Garza having strictly interroga¬ 
ted him on the subject of Iturbide, Be¬ 
nesqui declared, that at the time when 
the vessel sailed, that personage was 
living in a retired manner with his fa¬ 
mily in England. Benesqui then re¬ 
turned to tbe vessel; hut the Spanish 
commander soon after learned that he 
had again landed, and was walking on 
the shore with a companion. His sus¬ 
picions being still awake, he hastened 
to the spot, and in that companion im¬ 
mediately recognized Iturhide. He 
caused him to be arrested; and though 
the decree of the General Congress 
would have authorized liim to proceed 
to immediate extremities, was induced, 
as he states, hy his peaceable demean¬ 
our and defenceless state, to refer liis 
fate to the Provincial Congress at Padil¬ 
la. This, we may ohser\'e, is Garza’s 
official statement; for Captain Welsh 
represents that officer as having invited 
.Iturbide on shore, and even proclaimed 
him Captain-general; hut this last part, 
at least, of the statement, appears de¬ 
void of all probability. The Provincial 
Congress, on being met, immediately 
detennined that the decree of the gene¬ 
ral government should be put into ex¬ 
ecution; and Garza dreading, as lie 
mentions, lest a movement of sympathy 
should arise among the people, caused 
Iturbide a few hours after to he shot hy 
a party of his troops. 

4^1tnough there was something pain¬ 
ful circumstances of this transac- 
ti^ fihe Mexican government appear 
.UPlhya been fully justified by the hos¬ 


tile purposes with which Iturbide land¬ 
ed, and the dreadful consequences which 
might have arisen from even his partial 
success. His fiiends exclaimed, that 
he had been made amenable to a law', 
of which it was impossible that he could 
know the existence ; hut there is, we 
imagine, a standing law of nations, ac¬ 
cording to which he who enters a coun¬ 
try, with the avowed purpose of sub¬ 
verting its government, is to lie consi¬ 
dered either an invader or a rebel, and 
treated as such. 

The independence and political union 
of Mexico being thus decided, all tliat 
remained was to suppress its iiitc^rnal 
disorders. One of the most grievous 
consisted in those numerous iiands of 
rohbei's, who liad sprung out of the dis¬ 
solution of tlie armies lately engaged in 
civil dissension. Even* the most public 
roads could not be traversed with safe¬ 
ty ; and several English travellers, in 
their way from Vera Cruz to the capi¬ 
tal, had lately been robbed and murder¬ 
ed. The application, however, of the 
national force to this object, and the 
capture and execution of Gomez, the 
most formidable of these bandits, soon 
began to make the nation feel the bless¬ 
ings of security. A law was passed 
for the abolition of the slave trade. The 
constitution being matured, was begun 
to be put in action; and the first ope¬ 
ration was the election of a President. 
The choice fell upon Vittoria, instead 
of Bravo, whose late eminent services 
it was expected hy many would have 
secured him the election; but Bravo 
liaviiig accepted the Vice-presidency, 
dispelled all apprehension of feuds ari¬ 
sing from this cause. On the 4th of 
October, tlie constitution was solemnly 
subscribed and sworn to, and its publi¬ 
cation ordered. Ota this occasion the 
executive body presented to the nation 
a manifesto, in which they drew a pic¬ 
ture of the state in which Mexico had 
been at the commencement of the year. 
“ With an exhausted treasury— -Vtith.,a 
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paper money at a discount of 73 per 
cent, with a want of credit which had 
reached its height—with resources ei¬ 
ther remote or difficult—without eco¬ 
nomy or system in the administration 
of the public finances—^with an army 
unprovided, unarmed, and undiscipli¬ 
ned—with our little navy in want of 
everything, incomplete in action, and 
even nothing in the harbour, before the 
value of equipping it was paid. On the 
other hand, without consideration in 
Europe, without official contact or rc;- 
lation with any one of the nations which 
compose it, without alliances with the 
people on this side of the Atlantic—in 
addition to this, with powerful and ex¬ 
asperated parties in the interior—with 
conspiracies succeeding each other every 
moment—^with authorities of the first 
consequence acting in an equivocal or 
hostile manner—with the first Congress 
opposed by public opinion on account 
of the convocatoria —^with a part of the 
provinces anticipating amovement which 
was to be legal, uniform, and simulta¬ 
neous, with marked symptoms of a dan¬ 
gerous dissolution on some points—in 
fine, with others scandalously subverted 
in the very seat of the Supreme Power, 
with a capital in the hands of a faction, 
and the government seeking an asylum 
in the bosom of the Congress." 

A happy change liad now taken place 
in all these respects. “ Our credit has 
perceptibly recovered, our paper money 
is at par, and almost all redeemed—the 
civil debt is satisfied—part of the loan 
which had been authorized by the go¬ 
vernment has been contracted for, and 
the remainder has been lately stipula¬ 
ted for on much more favourable terms. 
As for our defence, means have been 
taken to create an armament of gi’eat 
amount, while in the meantime our 
veterans are clothed and armed, disci¬ 
pline established, and the excess of of¬ 
ficers considerably reduced.” 

In regard to foreign relations, there 
^wa#, indeed, in consequence of the re¬ 


establishment of despotism in Old Spain, 
no longer any hope of an accommoda¬ 
tion with that power. Close alliances 
had, however, been formed with the 
United States of America, and with 
“ the warlike republic of Colombia.” 
Consuls from the King of Great Britain 
had been sent to reside in that kii^- 
dom ; and “ from the fiank, kind, and 
friendly conduct of that nation towards 
the Mexican, we may hope that within 
a short time the indepeiidenc.e of the 
nation of Anahuac will be recognized 
by the mistress of the seas.” 

Peru, the other great member of Spa¬ 
nish America, was, throughout this year, 
the scene of still more evsntful vicissi¬ 
tudes, and, finally, of still more»iinpOT- 
tant and decisive results. Wc have seen 
last year, at the close of the dreadful 
dissensions which agitated that state, 
Bolivar compelled to assume a dictato¬ 
rial power, under the name of Libera¬ 
tor. Unfortunately, his appearance in 
that character was almost immediately 
followed by the overthrow and nearly 
entire destruction of tlie anny of Santa 
Cruz. The consequence was, that the 
whole of the Spanish royalist force was 
in a condition to march upon Lima, and 
Bolivar had nothing to oppose it, but 
the inferior number of Colombian troops 
which he had brought with him. He 
felt himself thus under the absolute ne¬ 
cessity of abandoning the capital, and 
falling back upon Truxillo. Callao, the 
fortified port of Lima, was still held by 
a garrison of troops which had come 
from Buenos Ayres ; but these troops, 
being composed of negro mercenaries,' 
mutinied for want of pay, and opened 
their gates to the royalists. The dis¬ 
tress of Bolivar was also increased by 
a movement which took place in Pasto, 
Popayan, and other districts of what 
may be called Peruvian Colombia, which 
had always shown a strong disposition 
in favour of the European cause. 

Colombia, it must l)e confessed, was 
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now placed in a somewhatembarrassing 
Utnation. A poor state, with all its 
resources exhausted by the long civil 
War which had been necessary to assert 
its independence, all its internal wounds 
yet bleeding, was called upon to achiiwc 
singly the conquest of a country much 
superior to itself in resources. In 
such circumstances, there arose a strong 
party} who ur ged, that Colombia ought 
to husband her few remaining resources, 
which might soon be all wanted in her 
own defence, and not to waste them in a 
distant and arduous contest, with which 
she had no immediab* coimexion. It 
was triumphantly replie<l, tliat tin; caus(‘ 
of Colombia could not he separated 
from that of Peru; that if the royalists 
were allowed to consolidate themselves 
in the latter country, and to rec(‘ive 
successively even the small reinforce¬ 
ments which Spain could send, they 
would soon be in a condition to invade 
the republic, and if not to conquer it, 
at least to cany on a pijrmanent war, 
the more formidable from the malcon¬ 
tent disposition of tlie proviiic(?8 imme¬ 
diately bordering on Peru. The only 
secure, as well as glorious ])at}i, was to 
connect her own safety with the gene¬ 
ral deliverance of tlie continent. Her 
resources, indeed, were inferitn- to those 
of the country which she liad uii(h*rta- 
Ice.Ti to liberate, yet she bad a victoiious 
band, trained in many a glorious arnl 
dreadful field, who at present would 
probably be an ovcirmateh for the iinjr- 
cenary levies of the ^'iceroy. If dis¬ 
banded, or allowed to siuK into the rest 
of peace, tlu>y might lose that superior 
® charact(‘r, and cease to be <‘veu effec¬ 
tive instrunjcnts of d(‘fence. I'liese ar¬ 
guments were justly regarded us suffi¬ 
cient to decide the question; it was re¬ 
solved to continue tlie war ; and all the 
disposable troops were embarked at Pa- 
namU} to reinforce* the army of Bolivar. 

Meantime, a question presented it¬ 
self to the royalist chiefs, th(‘ir decision 
on which was awjiited throughout Auie- 
kA 13 " 


rica with the deepest anxiety. La Ser¬ 
na, created Viceroy by the troops, and 
Canterac, his second in command, bad 
acknowledged the constitutional go¬ 
vernment, to which they were even 
supposed peculiarly attached. It ap¬ 
peared then doulitful how they might 
he affected by the intelligence of the 
restoration of Ferdinand by a foreign 
army, to absolute power. Tlie tidings, 
however, reached first Olaneta, who 
commanded a separate army on the 
borders of Tucuraan, to watch the 
force of Ghili and Buenos Ayres. Ola- 
nota instantly proclaimed, with expres¬ 
sions of f(*rveut loyalty, tin* absolute 
king, the re-establisliment of the ancient 
regime, and strict submission to it. La 
Serna, on receiving the accounts, acted 
in a manner someAvhat,different. His 
proclamation strongly censured the stej) 
taken by Olaneta, as being founded* on 
insulfiident information, and, at all 
events, inconsistent with the character 
of a subordinate officer, who, on so im- 
])ortant a point, ought to have wailed 
for the instructions of his chief. Since 
the step had been taken, however, he 
coiududod with a similar acknow](*dg- 
luent of the absolute king, and instrue- 
tions implicitlyto obey him. This severe 
censure of the haste of Olaneta seems 
to have been prompted liy the event it- 
s(‘lf being rather unw^Ocome, and other¬ 
wise ap])ears somewhat unseasonahle. 
In Olaneta it kindled the most violent 
resentment, and produced the singular 
effect, that, after some vacillation and 
dubious conduct, he at length declared 
openly for the indejiendent cause. We 
do not W'isli to he inquisitorial as to the 
motivi's of a proceeding so beneficial in 
its effects ; though it may he difficult 
to assign any other than personal picjue. 
Be this as it may, his defection materi¬ 
ally W'(*akened tlie royalist cause ; since 
it not only deprived it of tin* services of 
his own corps, but obliged them to de¬ 
tach Valdez to watch its movements. 

While the royalist army was ’thu' 
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weakened by division, tliat of Bolivar 
was daily regaining its strength. The 
scattered remnants of the Peruvian 
\,army were gradually collected, while 
more vafuable reinforcements anivcd 
from Colombia by the way of Panama. 
In August, he found himself strong 
enough to take the field, and advanced, 
not direct upon Lima, but through the 
interior valley of Jauja, trusting that if, 
in this din!Ction, he could drive the 
enemy into Upper Peru, and cut <»ff 
their communication with Lima, the 
capital must fall of itself. The. royalist 
chiefs manifested their w<‘akness by 
nUreatiiig before liim. On the plain of 
Junin, In* came up with their rear¬ 
guard, consisting of about 100(> caval¬ 
ry, wliieli <‘ov«*red the r<*treat of the in¬ 
fantry. Although his tiwn advanced 
guard, also of cavalry, was little more 
tlian half that mnnher, he made no he¬ 
sitation in attacking it. The <‘omhat 
was o]>stinate, and with considerable 
loss on both sid<‘s, hut it terminated in 
the comjdete, defeat of the royalists. 
Although this was only a partial action, 
* y(*t the tiefeat of tin? royalist cavalry, 
the arm in which they were strongest, 
(h?(isiv<‘ly markedtheir general inl'eriori- 
ty in the field. La Serna accordingly 
continued his retreat munlerruptedly 
upon Cuzc'o, and ordered the garrison 
of J.ima to j(un liini in that direction. 
Bolivar then marched to the cMpital, 
which he entered without resistance. 

LIppc'T IVru had been always the 
ijuarler in wliicli the royalists had ga- 
^th(>red tlieir strength, and come down 
in a victorious attitude. Accordingly, 
La Serna and Cant»?rac, liuving calh'd 
in the corps of Valdez, had assenihled a 
force of upwards of 9000 men, which 
consiih'rahly outnumbered that of their 
antagonist. General Siktc was now 
obliged to retreat in his turn. The ene¬ 
my pressing close behind, and having 
succeeded in cutting ofi'pavt of his rear¬ 
guard, his retreat tlireatened to beconu? 
very^isastrous. In this critical situation, 
He foi^ned a bold and decisive resolu¬ 


tion. Having come up with the enemy 
on the plain of Ayachuco, though his 
force fell short of 6000, yet, trusting to 
their superior valour, he hesitated not in 
leading them on to the attack. The battle 
was sharp; but it soon terminated in 
the most signal rout of the royalist 
army, the Viceroy himself being wound¬ 
ed and made prisoner. Canterac then 
signed, on the field of battle, a capitu- 
Intiun, l)y which he himself, with the 
whole of his remaining army, and every 
thing military belonging to the Spanish 
goveniinent within tin* (*xteiit of Peru, 
were surreinlered into the hands of the 
independent government. The only 
stipulations made were personal. The 
officers and troops Mn*rc to be allowed, 
if th(*y chose, to ri'.turn to^paiu, or to 
reslile in tlie country unmolested, du¬ 
ring good behaviour, and were, in the 
meantime, to dmw tljeir half-pay. Such 
also as chose were to he allowed to 
enter into the independent army, pre- 
serv ing tl leir respeet ive grades, Bolivar, 
in announcing this event to the people 
of Lima, laid down at the same time 
the authority and name of Liberator, 
become no longer necessary, in conse- 
Huonce of all tlu; objects being fulfilled, 
with reference to which it Iiad been 
originally assumed. 

Such was the final close of this great 
cont(?st, maintained by these young 
states against the cruel and debasing 
tyranny under which tli(*y had groaned 
for so many ages. Spain lost her last 
feeble hold of that coutim*nt, over which 
she had so long exercised supreme do¬ 
minion ; and the old and new worlds 
were finally severed. This event also 
took place too under circumstances 
which afford the most favourable omen 
of a p(?aceable and prosperous career; 
almost an assurance that the ravages of 
internal anai'cby will no longer he felt. 
The presiding power and genius of 
Bolivai’, who in talent and virtue seems 
quite to equal Washington, will be suf¬ 
ficient to suppress any tendencies to 
disorder and tumult; wJiile there seems 
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no room to apprehend, that they should 
be employed in establishing a selfish 
and tyrannical domiimtion. 

The history of Chili was not marked 
by any striking political events. An 
expedition was fitted out against the 
island of Chiloe, which met at first with 
some success, but was finally unfortu¬ 
nate ; so that this remained the solitary 
position held by the old Spaniards in 
Chili, and finally in South America. 
It would seem to have been wiser had 
the Chilians directed this force to the 
support of the hard struggle maintained 
by the independent cause in Peru. 

Buenos Ayres, during this period, 
was happily* emerging from that abyss 
of anai'chy in which she had been plun¬ 
ged. She had been peculiarly fortunate 
in Ribadivia, the secretary of govern¬ 
ment, whose exertions had been inde- 
fatigal>le to introduce order into all the 
branches of administration, and pai ti- 
cularly to promote the progress of know¬ 
ledge and intellectual culture. In the 
beginning of April, the election of a 
governor took place, and the choice fell 
on Gregorio de las Heras, an individual 
described as highly meritorious, and 
likely to continue to act upon the sys¬ 
tem of Ribadivia. In tlie niessage of 
the executive of the 3d May, a favom*- 
able report is given of the progress ma¬ 
king in all the branches of government 
and public economy; police, agricul¬ 
ture, finance, public instruction, and 
' charitable establishments. The order- 

manner in which so delicahi an ope¬ 
ration as the election of a governor had 
fbeen conducted was also a most favour- 
, able omen of thefuture peace of the state. 
Y , The grand object, with a view to the 
wtalfare of the Platane states, was the 
union of its different members into one 
|mdy. The^rovincial spirit, always the 
atMafjge of these new govern men ts, had 
here with peculiar violence. The 
provincefj^ brides the particular preten- 
siona««ilf each, concurred in a general 


jealousy of tlie supremacy claimed by 
Buenos Ayres; though this seems suf¬ 
ficiently authorized by its magnitude, 
and the advantages of its situation. The 
merit and address of its present rulers, 
with the visible prosperity which Bue¬ 
nos Ayres enjoyed under them, ena¬ 
bled them, in the course of the present 
year, to make a grand step towards 
overcoming these obstacles. On the 
12th December, a National Congress 
was assembled at Buenos Ayies. Las 
Heras, in his opening address, expatia¬ 
ted on the benefits which the provinces 
would enjoy from the union now about 
to be haj)pily effected. He congratu¬ 
lated them on the amicable position in 
which the republic stood with regard to 
all the powers of America, with the 
single exception of Brazil, whose con¬ 
duct in retaining possession of the Cis- 
]>latane territory, and endeavouring to 
give to this occu])ation the appearance 
of legality, was bitterly complained of. 
In regard to Europe, it was observed, 
“ As to the great ])ovvers, some show a 
vacillation, and others a decided male¬ 
volence towards our republic. This is 
a consequence of the false position in 
which they have placed themselves. 
Royalty enjoys real power only by bor¬ 
rowing its means from the improved 
state of society. Kings, dreading tlje 
general movement round their thrones, 
wish to return to their fonner immobi¬ 
lity, Hence has sprung the inexpli- 
cal)le dogma of legitimacy which tor¬ 
ments the nations of Europe, and for 
the support of which the Holy Alliance 
has been framed. The Holy Alliance 
can scarcely recognize governments like 
ours, whose origin does not ascend to 
the dark ages, and which are founded 
only on the rights of nations. Never¬ 
theless, we have no room to fear that 
the troops of the Holy Alliance will 
cross the Atlantic to restore here the 
odious legitimacy of the Catholic King. 
Great Britain, free from any engage¬ 
ment with these allies, has adopted to¬ 
wards the States of America the, mof^t 
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noble conduct, Buch as suits the most 
civilized, the most free, and thence the 
most powerful nation in Europe. The 
solemn acknowledgment of our republic 
will he the consequence of the principles 
which she has proclaimed. Believe, gen¬ 
tlemen,that this important event depends 
solely, in regard to our provinces, on their 
showing themselves united as a nation, 
and capable of maiittainiug the good in¬ 
stitutions which they ah’ea<ly possess.” 

The Prince, or, according to the title 
which he chose to assume, Emperor of 
Brazil, had made a somewhat ostenta¬ 
tious profession of liberal principles 
He had addc'd the title of Constitution¬ 
al to that of Emperor, and had called a 
Congress to deliberate on a system for 
the future govenmient of Brazil. In this 
asse in I >1 y, 1 lo we ver, the opposi ti on, head¬ 
ed j»y the AndradaSjtwo ministers whom 
he had lately dismissed, soon gained a 
complete ascendancy. They refused to 
the prince all the disput(*d points, the 
veto, the power of dissolving the na¬ 
tional assembly, and restricted his au¬ 
thority within the narrowest limits. The 
Andradas also conducted a newspaper, 
in which the measures of government 
were sulijected to the severest censure. 
The young emperor, not deeply imlmed 
with the constitutional principles which 
he professed, was seized with indigna¬ 
tion, and had recourse to the most vio¬ 
lent and irregular measures. The army 
were the illegal instrument brought into 
# ]day, and they were induced, still more 
illegally, to come forward in their own 
name. The emperor, having assembled 
them round his palace, sent a message to 
the assembly, stating, that the army felt 
itself aggrieved by newspapers, known 
to be conducted by some members oi the 
assembly. The Congress, bn receiving 
this singular message, sent two secreta¬ 
ries, requesting to know what officers 
considered themselves injured by the 
journals in question. The complaint was 
stated, in reply, to be made by a body 
K’pre^enting the whole of the army. 


The minister of the interior, on being 
called upon by the assembly, admitted 
that no steps had been taken, in the re¬ 
gular course of justice, to repress or 
punish the licence of these journals. 
While this answer was under delibera¬ 
tion, intelligence was received, that the 
army was under full march, holding in 
its hands ample means of terminating 
every discussion. The place of meeting 
was soon surrounded by troops, and an 
officer appeared, bearing the emperor’s 
mandate to dissolve the assembly. About 
twelve of the leading members of op¬ 
position were arrested as they went out, 
and carried to a small prison in the 
mouth of the harbour, previous to de¬ 
portation to a more distant quarter. 

Such proceedings require no com¬ 
ment, nor need much be said fo show 
how inconsistent they were with every 
i«lea of a constitutional administration. 
This much oidy can he said for the 
prince, that he accompanied them with 
proclamations, in which he denied most 
solemnly every project of establishing 
an absolute government. Soon after, he 
put forth the j)roject of a constitution, 
which, on the tacit consent of the peo¬ 
ple, might be used as provisional, with 
the evident hope of its afterwards being 
more regularly approved. We hesitate 
not to say, that this constitution ap¬ 
pears very unexceptionable, provided it 
he observed but if, whenever the em¬ 
peror sees any results arising out of it, 
contrary to his wishes, he thinks him¬ 
self entitled to tear it up, and plant an¬ 
other in its stead, it can never be mcare 
than a mere empty show. Evwi the ha¬ 
ving once done so must be a precedent 
of very evil tendency. However, it must 
be allowed, that the constitution tlitBs 
given has as yet been pretty faiffifully 
adhered to. Indeed, he was k^t du¬ 
ring this year very much' on tibe alert, 
by the apprehension, resting on ver^ 
slender rumour, of invasiem from Eu¬ 
rope. The northern provinces, mean¬ 
time, proved very refractory, particq- 
larly Peniambuco, which even set up 
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an independent repuWican government; 
and it required a strong force by land 
and sea, the latter commanded by Lord 
* Cochrane, to compel the inhabitants to 
incorporate themselves into tlie politi¬ 
cal system formed by the emperor. 

The career of the United States was 
generally prosperous and happy, and 
great interior improvements continued 
to be carried on. The chief legislative 
regulation was the formation of a new 
tariff, founded, we are sorry to say, on 
the most unenlightened principles. Its 
object was to impose duties, not j)rohi- 
bitory', but'*heavy, on all foreign, parti¬ 
cularly manufactured goods; thus to 
narrow the en joyments and accommo¬ 
dations of tneir own people, and to 
force their deficient capital into a less 
natural, and therefore less advantageous 
channel. I'he United States add thus 
another example of the remarkable fact 
of popular gcwernments adopting the 
most illiberal views upon commercial 
subjects. It is indeed truly singular, 
tlmt while all the gi(‘at commercial 
states of tlie old world are throwing otl' 
the fetters of an exploded system, tlie 
Americans should seize that very mo¬ 
ment blindly to entangle themselves in 
them. 

A more than usual agitation was ex¬ 
cited, towards the close of 1824, by the 
election of a President, an event which 
takes placx* every four years. Four 
candidates started, each of whom was 
jiowerfully supported, and tlie canvass 
was canied on with extraordinary ar¬ 
dour, though without committing, in 
any deggee, the public tranquillity. The 
northern states, federal, commercial, and 
intelligent, gave their vote for Mr A dams, 
a moderate and highly respectahlestates- 
maai, supposed to entertain views near¬ 
ly similar to those of the British cabi¬ 
net. On the other hand, the Cavolinas 
supported General Jackson, who had 
diatinguiahed himself by the successful 
defence of New Orleans, and who pro¬ 
fessed the highest democratic principles. 


Their party was powerfully and unex¬ 
pectedly strengthened by Pennsylvania, 
which seems to have departed from its 
usual sobriety in making this choice. 
Virginia brought forward Mr Crawford, 
who stood foremost among its rich 
planters, and was joined by Georgia; 
while the states beyond the Allegany 
almost unanimously gave their vote for 
Mr Clay. The final result w^'l8 as follows: 

Jackson, .... 101 votes. 

Adams, .... 82 

Crawford, .... 41 

Clay,.37 

Mr Jackson would thus have indis¬ 
putably gniiied the election, but for a 
provision in the Americ^iu constitution, 
by which, in case none of the candi¬ 
dates obtain two-thirds of the whole 
number of votes, the definitive election 
is refi'rred tit the House of Represen¬ 
tatives. I'his remarkable jirivilege the 
House cxeri’ised by the election of Mr 
Adams, tfiougli only sccoml in the num¬ 
ber of his votes ; and the world in ge¬ 
neral lijis approved of the choice, as pru¬ 
dent and safe. 

The negro republic of Hayti was now 
rising every day into greatc'r importance 
and (mnsideration. Transactions of con¬ 
siderable extent have lately passed be¬ 
tween it and France; J laving in view, 
on one side, the recovery of some sha¬ 
dow of micient dominion, and, on the 
other, a full recognition of indepen¬ 
dence. President lloyer’s message of 
18th October, 1824, gives a gemnal view 
of these proceedings. The first time 
that any propositions were inatie that 
could be listened to, was in 181(5, when 
M. Aubert, who, by a ])rofession of li¬ 
beral principles, had obtained the esteem 
of the Haytian government, announced, 
that Louis XVIIL “ had dolennined to 
consecrate our independence, and limit- 
<‘d his claims to tlie rigid of Sttzerai- 
nele, with indemnities for the cessiod of 
territory and loss of property.” Tije re^ 
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ply was positive in rejecting tlie least 
sliadow oi dependence or vassalage, Imt 
admitted the demand of a moderate in¬ 
demnity. The French broke off the ne¬ 
gotiation ; but some yeai's after, Confi¬ 
dential notes were received from Cler¬ 
mont TonniOTO, minister of marine, in¬ 
timating, that if the Haitian president 
would save the Imnour of France, by 
taking the first step, he would find that 
pow<!r not indisposed to assent to the 
views which he had formerly held out. 
I'lie presidi'iit accordingly sent Gene- 
*ral Boyer to I’aris, in May, 1823. Tlib- 
negotiation failed, however, in a man¬ 
ner, of which Boyer oidy states, that it 
was “ by a chicain; on th(‘ nature and 
mode of the indemnity proposed.” Yet, 
in the months of August and October, 
1823, two h*ttevs were recidved from M. 
Ksmengart, ami these were reinforced 
hy the missifui of M. I.anjon, in No¬ 
vember; the tenor of all wliich communi¬ 
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cations was, that the negotiation hail 
only failed in consequence of a slight 
deviation from the original proposals; 
hut that, if he would repeat them pre¬ 
cisely as they stood, he might depend 
u])on their acceptance. Accordingly, in 
May, 1824', the president sent a fresh 
mission, and, after their departure, he 
re(‘eived no less than ten letters, ex- 
jnessing impaitvjnce at the delay. “Yet,” 
says he, “ hy an inronceivahle fatality, 
which always withdraws the French 
ministry from the accommodation which 
it always app<‘ars to dcisire ; hy a sys¬ 
tem of tergiversation, which allows il 
not, at tlie moment of l onclusion, to 
admit the propositions already admit- 
te<l, or which makes it reproduce pre- 
t(*nsionH which had been abandoned, in 
order to orc'alo an op]»ortunity of allc-* 
gingthe insnlfioi('ntpow(‘rN ofniyagents, 
this mission terminated like th<‘ prece- 
<ling ones, withoni any resnll." 
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C HAPTKH Aiv. 

INDIA AND AFinCA. 

Inditi—•^Burmese War—Opening on the Assam Frontier — Voriovs Actions. 

* Affairs in the Chittagong District—Landing of Sir Archiimld' Campbell at 
iderngwH’^Capture of Cheduha and Negrais—Various Actions near Fan- 
goon—Capture of Tarog and Mergui—Mutiny at Barraehpore—Capture 
of Martahan.-^lirilliant victories orer the Burmese army.—AsJiantcc War 


—Dfeat of the British—Subsequent 

The present year was a veiy imex- 
pecte(]j|^ eventful j)eriod in our Indian 
annals.' 'After the whole extent of the 
Hindostan continent appeared subdued 
and tranquil, and a peace of lung dura¬ 
tion was confidently anticipated, go¬ 
vernment was suddenly found involved 
in war with an enemy more pot£*nt and 
formidable tlian any with whom it had 
dealt, since the days of Hyder. We are 
not much, in the luibit of withholding 
our opinion upon all the actions and 
proc^gdings which we bring under the 
notice of our readers; but r^lly, in the 
present instance, the materials of jud¬ 
ging are so imperfect, that we do not 
hi going beyond a simple 
nam^on pf |^e evPnte. The lapse of 
niiQ|;|ei^ yegr inay probably enable us to 

their prigin and 

|i|ie,Bttrman empire, had been 
long |pgmn as t^e most powerful of 
th^ on India; yet nol- 


Actions .— War with Algiers. 

withstanding its close proximity, it had 
been scarcely felt as coming into con¬ 
tact or rivalry with the British domi¬ 
nion. Its shores were separated by the 
broad bay of Bengal, on which the na¬ 
tion had not attempted to establish a 
navy; and the Chittagong fronti(;r, coift- 
posed <»f the broad stream of tlie lower 
Brahinapoutra, and of a wide range of 
mountain and jungle beyond, appeared 
to afford no proper*theatre of wm*. The 
Burmans, liowever, ever since the rise of 
Alorapra, and the foundation of the 
present dynasty, had been a stirring and 
conquering people. They had inr^rjK)- 
rated with their empire the once power¬ 
ful independent statgs of Arracan and 
Pegu, aii.4 had rendered «trilmtary the 
great kingddm of Siam. Tpleif views of 
conquest were now turned fiorthwards, 
to the countries bordering oa thd Bdngal 
, frontier. Of these, Asram was the most 
conspicuous; %cottntry wbidbt its diffi¬ 
cult and inaccessible character, tlhd the 
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irregular valour, of its people, Iiad Jii- 
therto secured against any permanent 
subjection. Even their most powerful 
enemies had been able to make only 
temporary and fruitless inroads, after 
which they quickly shook off the yoke. 
The Burmese, however, by a system of 
steady and perseveringattack, by throw¬ 
ing up their strong stockades at all the 
leading military points, and by gaining 
over several of the most powerl ul chiefs, 
were able, in the course of two years, 
lo complete the subjection of this diffi- 
s’ult province. It was when elated with 
this career of victory, that they came 
into contact with llie Silhet frontier, 
occupied by chiefs in a somewhat loose 
dependence upon the British govern¬ 
ment. It was not long before collisions 
took place between tlvu two parties, 
which the Burmese wr*re not much dis- 
pds(*d .to refer to British arbitration. 
Upon the whole, they found the British 
t(*rritory now extending before them in 
an unbroken line, and barring altogether 
their farther career of conquest. It was 
injt perhaps tc^.be supposed, that this 
was what, in their present temper, they 
could very j^tiently brook. ^ In the Bri¬ 
tish proclamation it is declared, that a 
. jragular design to {wovoke hostilities had 
been formed, and manifested by repeat¬ 
ed acts of aggression. The officers of a 
British ship were enticed on shore on 
t he coast of Arracan, and carried pri- 
^.soners into the interior. On the 23d 
pteniher, a Burmese force of about 
1000 men landed on the small island of 
Shapuree, situated in tike hay formed by 
the influx of the Ganges, and drove out 
- the British ftwee, with the loss of three 
. sepoys killed^ and three wounded. A de- 
tacluueat, indeed) under Colonel Shap- 
jand^ landed on the 2l8t liilovefiabeir) 
and ijeroiicupied the island witliont.ahy 
oppositiortrf A the Silhet ^ frontier, 
* lioiyevep, tfae Maovements of die enemy 
wW moi^ «nd' mom meandng ; and 
their (were {dacedan .sutdrpioisi- 
tionsj^ ^novidently to itieditAte«t1ie oc^' 


cupation of Cachor, a territory under 
British protection, without regard to 
the intimation received, that such a 
movement would be resisted by the Bri¬ 
tish government. 

In the middle of January, hostilities 
commenced. Major Newton, command¬ 
ing the corps of observation on the east¬ 
ern frontier, learned tliat the enemy 
had actually entered tlic Cachar terri¬ 
tory, and were stockading themselves 
at the village of Bikrampore, within its 
limits ; also, that bodies of troops were 
moving forward in other directions. He 
d(‘termined to attack them before they 
could have tunc to strengthen their po¬ 
sitions. On the 17th .January, the 
enemy were discovered in tlte vicinity 
of Bickrainpore, an<l hostilities eJrni- 
menced by their firing two -whots from 
their stockade on the British advanced 
guard. Our columns instantl y ad vafieed 
to the attack; and the l^ly of the troops, 
about 4000 strong, fled at the first fire; 
but a stockade on the right made a vi¬ 
gorous resistance. Tlu* army, howi'ver, 

<1 id not ad vance til 1 rein forcements should 
arrive, and, on the 13th Febmary, the 
enemy came in very great force to 
within a thousand yards of our position 
at Badderpore, where they began throw¬ 
ing up five separate stockades. Cap-s 
tain Johnston, who then commanded, 
thought it indispensable to make an ef¬ 
fort to prevent them from becoming 
established at this point. He led on Ins 
troops, and the five stockades were suc¬ 
cessively Carried in the most gallantman- 
ner, though with the loss, on our side, pf 
one killed, and thirty-eight woiinded, 
the latter chiefly by spokes and canes s<^‘ 
in the ground, to impede their adtlihepy 

On the 16 th February, Cdlo'nel 'Bo- ' 
wen arrived with I'einforcemehts'frptn' 
Dacca, aaid immediately be^ to iWhVe ' 
forwai’d) which was hi' the- nret 

instance, by proceeding in bogtsAip the' 
Soovmtdi river, Wrae^l tlwt 

the >eneiiiHiy''Wei*e sti^fig^y 'btotikaded at' ^ 
the pas^ of Berteaka, the principal ofie 
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leading from Assam, iic marched, to 
attack them. They xmere p<».sted in 
two very Mtroiij^ stockades, on the bank 
of * the river Jeltinghy, commanding 
the only point where the stream was 
fordable. The detachment was tl»ere- 
fore obliged to be conveyed over on the 
backs of elephants, and then to avoid a 
rivulet by making a detour through 
mud and jungle. On coming in con¬ 
tact, however, with the stockade, it was 
immediately, carried at the point of the 
bayonet, and with only two men tvound- 
ed. The ertemy retreated towards ano¬ 
ther strong stockade, which they im¬ 
mediately abandoned, and retreated to¬ 
wards the hills. Their mirnlnn* was es- 
tiinated afr 5000, chiefly Assjnnose. As 
the Burmese troops were now advau- 
cingfrom Munnipore to reinforce the lat- 
• ter, prompt measures were deemed ne¬ 
cessary to prevent their junction. On 
the 2l8t Februai^i Colonel Bowen at¬ 
tacked them ill the strong stockade 
which they had thrown up at Doodpat- 
lee; but a succession of attacks made 
by the British troops, with the utmost 
vigour, entirely failed, and they were 
obliged to fall back upon their original 
position, with one officer killed, and two 
sevendy wounded. Tliis first specimen 
of the Burmese themselves, who were 
liere about 2000 in number, and the 
extraordinary valom- with which they 
fought, gave a serious cliaracter to the 
war. The enemy, however, had suffer¬ 
ed such severe loss in the action, that 
they were induced to fall liack upon 
Munnipore, and allowed the British to 
occupy Gowhatty, the capital of Cam- 
hpop, the western division of Assam, 
iii consequence of which they received 
isubtnission of several chiefs of that 

‘ brining of May, the Chit- 

or tnaritime di^ct, was inva- 
d^;'by.*tbe oneiiiy ha very great force. 

commandr 

ing detaiffimenttn this quar> 

fer, l^onnoitring attack with 


doubtful success. On the 15lh, the 
Burmese pressed forward with aiiout 
Ion thousand men, and continually hem¬ 
med in closer the British, with entrench¬ 
ments and stockailes, till, on the mor¬ 
ning of the 17th, they reacheil the rear, 
anti ])ut to flight the body of troops' by 
which it was covered. TJie native.levy 
immediately disperstid, and were follow¬ 
ed by the eleplmnts. Cajitaiu Noton, 
in this critical position, liad no choice 
hut to commeTice a retreat, which was 
earned on for some time in good order, 
hut, in consequence of tin? ovt‘r|>ower- 
ing masses of the emnny which con¬ 
tinually pressed on, AVas soon convt'rted 
into a total route, in which the whole 
party Avert; killed or taken, with tlie (;x- 
ception of a lieutenant anti tAvo ensigns, 
Avho escaped in a wounded state to re¬ 
port the disaster. A great alarm in con¬ 
sequence spread through the district, 
and extt'ntled even to ('alcutta ; hut tin* 
enenjy tlid not a(lA”dnce ; and reinforce¬ 
ments soon an ived, sAtfficient to place 
Chittagong in a state of <h;fenc»?. 

During the rest of Bie campaign, 
little change took place in the posi¬ 
tions of the contending armies, along 
the whole of this frontier. Captain 
Horsburgh pAished forward in adAmic»» 
of Gowhatty, and, on the 23d May, de¬ 
feated. a body of the enemy, who at¬ 
tempted to im])ede liis progress; hut, 
on thrdr l»eing strongly r(‘inforced, it was 
found expedient to concentrate at Gow¬ 
hatty. ’ An attack made, on the 6t^ 
July, by Colonel limes, on the stockaded 
position at Tiloayn, <lid not succeed; 
but, in the attempt which the enemy 
were thus emboldened to make on the 
right of the British position, they were 
completely baffled. Matters remained 
nearly in this position till the end of _ 
Octojwar, when the «iemy evacuated 
their strong stockaded and well'defend- 
ed positions at Tiloayn and Doodpatlefe, 
and entirely evacuated Cachar. 

The main point of the \m, Imyever, 
success in which Was expected to ee- 
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uure a prosperouH iHsue, was Rangoon, 
the gi'oat sea-^port of the Rurman do- 
tniiiions. A landing there would strike 
kt the main body of the empire, and 
place the army on the liigh road up the 
central stream of the Irrawaddy, and 
~T;o the capitals of Pegu and Umtncra- 
poora. Orders Were accordingly sent to 
all tlie three preBidenci(‘s, to embark 
the whole disposable force which each 
could (command. In tlie beginning of 
May, the expeditions from Calcutta and 
Madras rendezvoused at Port (’orn- 
. wallis, at tlie northern extremity of the 
(iireat Andaman island. From this 
point, on the 5th May, General Sir 
Archibald (’amj)bell, who commanded 
th(* whole armament, dispatched a s<pui- 
dron under Rrigadier M^Creagh, to re¬ 
duce the island of Cheduba, and {mother 
tinder Mjijor VVahab, to cajiture Ne- 
grais. He Iiitnself, with the nijiiu force, 
set sail for Rangoon. On the 10th, he 
anchort'il within the bar, and on the 
following day sirrived od" the town, 
without having suflennl anything from 
the batteries along the hanks. The 
B<n inese,itappei‘U'ed,liadno foj ce at this 
[loiiit, in the least capable of resisting 
that brought aj^ainst them; and it was 
_Jioj>ed that they might have prevented 
bloodslu'd by o]teiiing a negotiation, 
'riiey made no such overture, however, 
blit commenced a feeble and ill directeil 
lire, which was quickly silenced by tin? 
Ilritisli guns. Two brigades, under 
VMajor Salt‘, and General M‘Bean, biniig 
then embarked in boats, the landing 
and the capture of Rangoon were td- 
fecteil in twenty ininuti‘s, without the 
loss of a single man. Th(‘ invasion had 
8pri‘ad such a panic, that, in this large 
and busy town, there scarcely remained 
a hundred inhabitants. Of eleven Eu¬ 
ropeans who were- in the town, and had 
been put in irons, three were left in the 
confusion; tlw rest, in pursuing the 
cmemy up tlte country, w(*re found fet- 
tevoik at difll*rent points, thgir guards 
llyinj^t the approach of the British. A 


2ia 

considerable number of gitus were ta¬ 
ken, but generally bad as to quality kiid 
condition. 

Brigadier M‘Creagh arrived off Che¬ 
duba, on the P2th May, and effected 
his landing on the 14th, with some dif- ' 
ficulty, against a steep and difficult bank, 
which the enemy made a pretty brisk 
attempt to defend. The British then 
made their way tlirough the town, at 
the end of which they found a strong 
square stockade fortified with several 
six-pounders. It was judged inexpe¬ 
dient to attack it, till, in tlu! course of 
the night, a batt(*ry had been formed, 
the fire of which soon rendered the 
gate practicable, and the storming party 
were sjieedily in the stockade. Tlu* 
chief in coiuinimd was killed nciji’ thi* 
jdace of attack, and the troops were 
soon driven out of it with great loss. 
The island was found ferlih* {ind pro¬ 
ductive, and the inhabitants very willing 
to submit to our sway. Negrais was 
mucli more easily occupied, the stock¬ 
ade which defended it Ix'ing abandoned 
after the firing a feAv shots ; hut the is¬ 
land was found so harriMi, and so desti¬ 
tute of all value as a military position, 
tlmt it was not judged expedient to em¬ 
ploy any force iu retaining it. 

Meantime, at Rangoon, the enemy 
declined every opportunity of allowing 
the British to come to a general ai'tion, 
hut, favoured by the nature oi the coun¬ 
try, and their own partirular mode of 
Avarfare, they hovereil round the out- 
[)osts, and (*an*ied on a desultory, bar- 
inirous, and imdecish'e struggli*. At the 
village? of Kemmmidiuo, only four miles 
distant from the shipping, a stockatle of 
peculiar stsength was begun to be form- 
c<l. Some boats, with a detachment un¬ 
der Lieutenant Wilkinson and Captain 
Birch, were, on the 16th May,, sent up , 
against it; but, on coming to its vicinity, 
they found the jungles so iipjAcrvious, ^ 
as to prevent them from penetrating to 
the point proposed. They carried, how- 
ovei’, several strong stodvadcs, with con^ 
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oidei^tile on the part of the enemy, 
irttd on their own with that bf an om- 
Cfei* ahd a soJdier killed, and nine Wound- 
'ed. The works at Kemmendine con¬ 
tinued to be extended, and were con- 
• verted into a species of fortified camp, 
garrisoned by the bravest portion of the 
crewi of the war-boats. An unsucressfid 
attempt made toenter the stockade on tlie 
2d, gave the enemy still greater courage. 
General Campbell, therefore, conceived 
the hope that they might be induced to 
await there a general attack, and an (>[>- 
‘ poftunity might thus be given to strike 
a decisive blow. On the lOth June, lu> 
moved, against them with 3000 fnen, 
and a considerable train of artillery, and, 
after carrying a strong stockade erect«*d 
on the road, reached the main entrench¬ 
ment, and endeavoured to form a lun* 
round its rear, scj as to cut off the fu- 
tijre retreat of the enemy ; hut the for¬ 
tifications were so extensive, and the 
jungle so thick, that he was unable fully 
to complete the investment. The niglit 
was spent by the British in raising bat¬ 
teries, and by the enemy in animating 
each other by loud an<l boist erous clieer- 
ing. At day-break, a very heavy can¬ 
nonade was carricid on for two hours, 
by w'hich a breach was eficefed, but 
under cover of which, it was tlien dis¬ 
covered, that the enemy had entirely 
evacuated the place, and retreated 
through the thick jungle behind. This 
event, however, seemetl to strike them 
with a general const ernation; all the 
stockades in the immediate vicinity wore 
abandoned, and their line withdrawn to 
some distance up the country. On the 
1st July, however, they came dotvn in 
vetry great force, supposed uqt less than 
12,000 strong, and commenced a gene¬ 
ral attack on the British line. The re- 
^ stidt of this day demonstrated their to- 
1(1^ incapacity to cope with our troops 
iiri the field. Three companies being 
ordered fo charge, put to flight the 
W'hdJ^of this host. On the'8th July, 

’ Cahiphell caused attacks fo be 


made by land, and from tlie river, upon 
the whole line of their fortified positions. 
They were completely successful; ten 
stockades were carried, and the thirty- 
eight pieces of cannon, which defended 
them, captured. 

Notwithstanding this decide<l supe^ 
riority in the field, the rainy season 
w'hich ensued, and laid the country 
completely under water, precluded any 
attempt to advance into the interior. 
The enemy, however, continued to for¬ 
ward to this point troops, and the ma¬ 
terials of wai*; and, in the beginning of 
October, it was understootl that, they 
were forming a strong fortifi«‘d position, 
at, and round tlie pagoda of Keykloo, 
about fourteen miles from tlie British 
h<.*ad-(piai'ters. The cominander-in-chi(*f 
sent up, oil the 7th October, a detucli- 
iruuit of 800 men, vfnder Colonel Smith, 
to attack tliis position. They carried oh 
their operations for some time witli the 
greatest success, and drove the enemy 
with ease from a succession of breast¬ 
works. These obstacles, liowever, as 
well as the circuitous route pointed out 
to them by the guides, who seem to 
have been employed to deceive them, 
delayed their arrival till the evening. 
They came then in front of the jmgoda, 
and of two strong stockades by which 
it was supported, and were expecting 
to enter them without resistance, as the 
guides had assured th<*m that they had 
been all evacuated, when a fire of thi‘ 
most formidable character was suddenly 
opened from them. Major Wahab wa* 
severely woumled, and his party thrown 
into confusion, while Captain Bell found 
the pagoda so strongly stocliaded, that 
it could iiot he earned without ladders; 
and as Lieutenant Briggs was runpiog 
to procure them, lie was attacked by 
thirty or forty of the enemy, and saved 
himself only by leaping down a deep 
ravine. The whole corjw was now 
thrown into confusion, crowded into one 
general mass, jtnd fled beyond the r<^h 
of the enemy’s fire, Their fartj»>f re- 
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treat was covered by a division under 
Captain Willianison, which hastened to 
the spot on liearinj;^ the retreat sound- 
■ ed. Tlie loss, however, amounted to 
21 killed,’ and 74 wounded, of which 
first, two, and of the latter six, were of- 
‘"•ficers. 

A ! 2 Teat effort was necessary to wipe 
off 'tlie impression of this unfortunate 
all’air. On the Otlt, Brio-adior M‘Creagh 
was sent up with 1500 troops ; hut, on 
an’ivini^, he was mortified to find, that 
the enemy had not derived from this 
, success coui*a‘^e to meet the British a 
se<‘ond time, hut had entirely ahandon- 
ed hotli pajfoda and stockades. On this 
march, tlie troo{)8 had tln^ ])ainful spec¬ 
tacle of the bodies of their wounded 
companions, man^^lcd in every possihh* 
nmnmn-, and fastened to the tranks oi 
trees, by tlu'ir barbarous enemy. 

enemy continued accumulatin{>- 
forces at this point: and it was now 
understood that a stockad<“ in the neiffh- 
bonrhood of Miirtuhain, contained th(‘ 
Kye Woon 5 »e«‘, jnnl th<‘ l.ykia W'oon- 
_ ye(‘, the names f^ivcn by the Burmese 
to the two first inemlxtrs of state. The 
jMisition heinp; thus considered impor¬ 
tant, Major Evans, on tin* inornintc of 
^ tin* .5th, set sail, and, on the 7th, land¬ 
ed at Mai tahain, which, thou'^h defend¬ 
ed hv a succession of bri'ast-works, Avas 
carried in a few ininntes afterwai'ds. In 
turniii" a point formed by the junction 
of two rivers, they canui in ^ iew of tin* 
grand stockade; which, though tin; 
^strongest they had ever seen, was car¬ 
ried by assault, almost Avitliout resist¬ 
ance. In tlie centre, was found the 
magnificent tent of the Kye Woojigee. 
’rhis important service was executed 
with the loss *of only three men wound¬ 
ed. 

In the beginning of September, an 
expedition was sent against Tavoy and 
Mergui, on the coast of Tenasserim, 
situated along the mouth of the Malayan 
pumnstila. On the 4th, Colonel Mills, 
vvliHi^onfnianded, arrived off Tavoy,aiul 


ou the 8th had bi ought the whole fleet 
within gun-shot of the place. Before 
operations commenced, however, a mes¬ 
sage was received from tl»e second in 
command, offering to seize tlie May- 
hoon or governor, and deliver him and 
the place into the hands of the British. 
This was accordingly fulfilled, and by 
a profitable treason, our troops became 
possessed of a large town, which, it was 
found, could not have been reduced 
without considerable loss. Mergiii was 
reached on the Olh Ot'tolaw; but the 
summons to smTcnder was answered 
only by a heavy fire. Tlie troops im¬ 
mediately landed and attacked the 
stockade, which, after a somewhat ob¬ 
stinate contest, in which we lost six 
killt'd and twenty-four woftrulod, was 
carried by escalade. Tlie inbaUilants 
mostly deserteil the town during the 
time of tlie action ; but a gi’eat propor¬ 
tion of tliem aftei'Avards returned. 

From tli(‘se events, our attention is 
drawn to a lery painful circumstance, 
wbicb, considering the jieculiar compo¬ 
sition of our native Indian aiiuv, cannot 
be contemplated without considerabk; 
alarm. Three n'giments, the 2Gtb, 62(1, 
and 47tb, bad been for some time sta¬ 
tioned at Barrackjiore, above Calcutta. 
They were niid('r marching orders, and 
the last regiment was to liave begun 
its route ou the 1st Novemlier. Re- 
luctanc(* to the service, howj'ver, had 
been deeply felt, and had issued in a 
det('rmiiiation to resist tin; orders for 
moving from this station. The reduc¬ 
tion of soin(' allowances has been alle 
g(‘d as a cause; but this is officially 
contradicted, and the only real ground 
is stated to be a (lifficulty of prociiring 
the inatiirials of carnage ; aiiji) this was 
obv’iated before tlie time of march. A 
spirit of open and undisguisjed resist¬ 
ance then manifested itself. At a pa¬ 
rade ordered on Uie Slst, many of the 
regiment did not come out, and a lai’gt* 
proportion of those present dcchu’cd to 
Colgnel Cartwright tlicir resolution not 
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to nwch. Having used in vain every 
pe^iia 9 ion,ho ordered, notwitlistaudiug, 
ft jnarado next morning, hoping that, 
v^on the time come, they would obey. 
General Dalzell, to whom the affair had 
been rei>or.ted, appeared next day on 
the parade, but the (soldiers not only 
dist'egarded his autliority, but assumed 
so menacing an attitude as obliged him 
to quit the ground. They were joined, 
in the course of the day, by 160 of the 
62d regiment, suid by 20 of the 26th, in 
despite of all the entreaties and repre¬ 
sentations of their officers. In the even¬ 
ing, the connnaiuler-in-chief arrived 
from Calcutta with two Eur(jj>ean re¬ 
giments. Next morning, the adjutant 
and quarter-mjister-gc'iierals wer(‘ em¬ 
ployed to niahe a last effort to induce 
the i)\utineers to lay doAvn their arms, 
and to point out the fatal consequences 
of refusal. They remaine<i, however, 
drawn up in line, and declared that 
they ha<l sworn not to yield, and there¬ 
fore would not. Tlie preconcerted sig¬ 
nal was then given for the European 
troops to attack, when the mutineers, 
only once returning the fire, fled, and 
were pursued in every dir<‘ction. About 
100 wcn.‘ killed in the pursuit. Of forty, 
who were taken, six were executed, 
and the remainder condemned to hard 
labour for fourteen years. The native 
officers did not join in the mutiny, hut 
as it was judged impossil)lc that it 
could have taken place withont sonn; 
failure of duty or culpable concealment 
on their pait, they were all dischargcMl 
the service. Such was the issm; of 
this deplorable affair; and though the 
extremity to which the government 
were driven was certainly much to be 
, lamentt^d, yet we really do not see how, 
ypon any principles of military disci- 
pjipe, it could have been possible to 
,^ow a mot^^ lenient epurst;. We pre- 
'fpi^ipe it was not different from what 
Would iMien adopted against a 

j|^4t^j|i,/t^raent acting in a similar 


Meantime, in the end of October, 
General Campbell dispatclted an expe¬ 
dition, under Colonel Godwin, against 
the large sea-port of Martal>an, situa¬ 
ted to the east. The expedition was 
detained a fortnight by contrary winds 
and calms; a delay which caused some, 
anxiety to the comm^der-iu-chief; 
but at the end of that time, on the 7th 
November, the expedition landed, and 
carried that important sea-port witli 
very little resistance or loss. A con¬ 
siderable quantity of ammunition was 
talven in it. 

Towards the close of the y(*ar, the 
military operations assumed a grander 
and more decisive chsuacter. Ever 
since the landing of the English at 
Rangoon, it had been the object of the 
Burmese to bring against this ],)oint the 
main force of the empire, and either 
destroy tlie invaders, or compel them 
to reimbark. Accordingly, bt'fore the 
end of November, they had accumu¬ 
lated a force estimated at between 
fifty and sixty thousand men, with .SiH) 
pieces of cannon. It was led by com¬ 
manders of royal blood, Maha Bun- 
<loola, accompanied by the prince's of 
Tongho and JSarawaddy. Tin; British 
army was tlien weakened by two de¬ 
tachments, one of whiclt was that sent 
under Colonel Godwin to Maituban, 
anotljer under Colonel Mallett, to t>c- 
cupy the ancient capital of J*egu, wJiich, 
however, was found des<Tted ; so that 
the eflective forct* is not understood 
to have exceeded 6000 men- 'riic 
enemy brought down their troops im¬ 
mediately in fi’ont of the British line, 
and began, according to their usual 
system, to cover themselves with strong 
stockades and entrcnchin.ents. General 
Campbell offered no interruption to 
these operations, which he even en¬ 
couraged by appearances of fear, that 
they might be induced to lodge in this 
cam]) tJjcir artillery, storey, aiid the 
whole of their military material* It wa« 
only considered important to pr^'cnt 
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them horn completing the investment 
of the great pagoda, which they had 
evidently conceived the design of occu- 
• pying. On the let December, there¬ 
fore, a detachment was sent, which, by 
a vigorous and successful attack, drove 
-4hem from the entrencliments which 
they had raised before it. The posts 
of the two armies were now in close 
contact, and from the Burman camp 
were nightly heard loud shouts of de- 
liaiK'c, with boasts, that the British 
would soon be carried in captive chains 
to gratae the triumph of the Golden 
Monarch. All the views of General 
Campbell being now fulfilled, ho deter¬ 
mined no longer to delay bringing on a 
general action. The enemy having pla¬ 
ced thc‘ir two wings apparently in too 
(h'tached positions from each other, 
he conceiv(*(l the able manoeuvre of 
.attacking them separately. On die 
5th December, lie hul his troops against 
the left wing of the Burmese. The 
first onset proved how wholly un¬ 
fit the boasted valour of these Asiatics 
was, to stand the <‘harge of British 
’ troops, and even of troops und<*r Bri- 
tisli command and discipline. One im- 
pt‘ti«ou8 attack carried alltheir entrench¬ 
ments, and scattered in promiscuous 
flight the ■ whole of this mighty host, 
wiii(‘h left behind it all its artillery and 
stores, the troops throwing away the*, 
greater ))art of tlie muskets with which 
• they were aimed. On the following 
, day, liowever, Maha Baiidoola <lili- 
''*geiitly collecte<] the fugitives, incorjio- 
rated them with the remainder of his 
army, and jiresented still# an imposing 
attitude. On the 7th, the British 
commander directed aghinst this still 
entire right wing a fresh attack, which 
was attended with the same entire 
and sweeping suc^cess. In fifteen mi¬ 
nutes, the British troops were in tl:^e 
heart of die stockade, ami the enemy 
in full flight, leaving behind them all 
tl\mr instruiTK'nts and materials of war. 
Tnoi^ Ibss in the two battles is suppo¬ 


sed to liave exceeded 5000; that of 
the British was 30 killed, and 230 
wounded. Among the former was Ma¬ 
jor Walker, an officer of merit and dis¬ 
tinction. 

General Campbell did not anticipate, 
after so entire a discomfiture, that he 
would soon have to encounter again a 
Burman army. Maha Bandoola, how¬ 
ever, seems to have exerted an extraor¬ 
dinary activity in repairing his losses. 
Having received some reinforcements, 
and incorporated these with the wrecks 
of his defeated army, he again present¬ 
ed himself in front of the British lines 
with a force of upwards of 20,000 men. 
After allowing him to stockade himself 
for a ft!w days, Gfuieral Caniphell led 
his troops, on the IStli, tO a fre.sli at¬ 
tack, and gained the same easy and 
complet e victory as on the two foraier 
occasions, with a loss, on the British 
side, of little more than a huiuh'ed in 
killed and wounded. 

Such was the issue of this grand con¬ 
test with the si-sscmblcd force of the 
Burman empire. Among brilliant 
victories which have distinguisluid our 
Indian annals, non<‘ exceeded the pre¬ 
sent by tlu! coniplete’iess of the triumph, 
and the uiitM|ual force against whicli it 
was gamed. What will b<* its ultciuw 
result, and wlu*ther it will he the means 
of indneing this haughty court to sue 
for peace, remains yet to be ascertain¬ 
ed. 

A war, t)n a smaller scale, but <if a 
more tragical cJiardcter, was wagi^d dti¬ 
ring the present ycai‘ on tbe Gold 
Coast. The most powerfiil interiof Stale 
here is that of Ashantee, which has 
been lately visited and explored by se¬ 
veral English missions. Very consider¬ 
able expectations were entertained of 
beneficial results from ah intercourse 
with this power, wliich is in general 
respects more civilized than'its neigh¬ 
bours, and bad shown a cousidcmble 
dtjsire to cultivat»e frieiully relationa 
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witR Eugrland. Unfortunately, how¬ 
ever, a rapture took place between 
Anhahtee and the tribes on the coast, 
who having been recently conquered by 
her, were ^irous to shake oflF the yoke. 
The cokmia!. administration, very un¬ 
necessarily and unwisely as appears to 
us, embraced the cause of the Fantees, 
or Coast negroes, and was thus placed 
in a decidedly hostile position towards 
Ashantee. That haughty and warlike 
power was not disposed to yield a so¬ 
vereignty which it claimed by right of 
conquest, on account of the powerful 
support of Britain. The first Ashantee 
sletachraents, indeed, which sliewed 
themselves on tlie frontier, were driven 
in with loss, by Captain I^aing, who 
succeeded “in rallying all the tribes on 
the coast under the British standard. 
In the beginning of February, however, 
the whole force of the Aslumtee king¬ 
dom had been assembled, amounting 
to about 15,000 men, and approached 
the frontier of our allies. Sir Charles 
McCartney, the governor, marched to 
meet them with about 7000 men, of 
whom, however, less than 1000 could 
be called troops ; a few more were the 
civil servants of government, but by far 
the greater number consisted of natives, 
much inferior in discipline and valour 
to the Ashantees. The turn armies met 
on the banks of the boundary stream 
of the Bossorapra. The British main- 
tainetl the contest for some time with 
valom* and success, when it was dis-. 
covered that, through the neglect of 
the ordnance-keeper, the supply of 
powder was entirely exhausted. The 
fire*oh then side being thus found sen¬ 
sibly to slacken, tlwi courage of the 
enemy redoubled, and by their superior 
numbers, they were enabled to throw a 
eerps of 2000 men in our rear. Con- ‘ 
fusion ami aTaivn now Spread through 
the British ranks, and. in a short time 
the two Ernies were intermhiglcd and 
fighting pell'mell with ea<ii oilier. Tlie 
remilt was, that the whole Biitihli force 


was killed or talcen, with the exception 
of three oflicers, who made their escape 
woimded. Sir Charles himself ^ was 
made prisoner, and, as there is too 
much reason to fear, his head sent as a 
trophy to the capital of Ashantee. 

The Ashantees appear to have taken 
a few days rest after this battle, but 
they then advanced, and spread them¬ 
selves over the country, buniiiig and 
destroying all the villages, and finally 
investing Ca])e Coast Castle. The only 
troops which rc'inained t<» defend it 
were two small eoq)^ whieb, under 
Major Cbisbolin and Ca]>tain Laing, 
bad been employed on separate services 
during tbe time of the fatal battle, and 
which then immediately fell back. 
Even with this small force. Major 
Chisholm made an attempt to drive 
back tbe enemy. On tbe 2lHt May, 
he attacked, and after an obstinate con¬ 
flict, compelled them to retreat to some 
distance ; but as our Fantee alli(?s bad 
fled at tbe first fin*, and even when 
they saw the enemies backs turned, re¬ 
fused to go a step in pursuit; Avliile, as 
tin* Ashantees were reinforced by 8000 
men, commanded by tbe king in ])rrson, 
Mnjt>r Cbisholra found it necessary to 
fall back upon his former position. On 
the 11th July, the enemy made a ge¬ 
neral attack on tbe British, now com- 
mand(*d by Colonel Sutherland, but 
were d«*fi*ated at all points, an<l two of 
tlieir camps bunied. Our native auxi¬ 
liaries fought on this occasion witli a 
bravery unusual to them. A few days 
after, having failed in his object, and 
the enemy finding his army thinned 
by sickness and desertion, broke up 
and returned Home. It is obvious, how¬ 
ever, that he may still be considered as 
in a state of war, and that bis return 
may be apprehended as soon as cir¬ 
cumstances permit. 

A petty sort of war was <b*clared 
this y€*ar against tbe piratical state* of 
Algiers, which, in defiance of tbe ^^aty 
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to which it Iiad been Mome years ago 
compelled, began its old practice of 
capturing Christian slaves. Hostilities 
coniineiiced by Captain Spenser of the 
Naiad talking a corvette employed in 
tljis service, and liberating'the captives 
contained in it. The Algerines, how- 
ever, since the last severe chastisement 
inflicted on them, had been so diligent¬ 
ly employed in strengthening their for¬ 
tifications, that an attempt to cariy 


them, as formerly, by stoim, was deem¬ 
ed too perilous. The town, however, 
was judged accessible to bombardment; 
and preparations were made in England 
to dirept against it that mode of attack. 
In fact, as soon as a squadron of bomb- 
vessels of sufficient force was brought 
in front of Algiers, this barbarous power 
yielded, and acceded to the terms de¬ 
manded by Britain. 
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CHAPTER I. 

GEOGKAPHICAL UISCOVEllTES. 

South Anterica : Trai'eh in Cohnthia — Mollien\$^ Cothranes — Qald- 
cletigJis Travels in South America-^Poinsett's N^otes on Mexico—Nortiiem 
Expeditions—Captain Lyon*s Failure.—Discoveries in the Interior of Afri¬ 
ca.—Cochranes Joumeif through Siberia. 


South America is the quarter of the 
world which, at this moment, excites 
the deepest and most peculiar interest. 
The netv aspect which it presents to 
the world, of a series of gi’eat indepen- 
.dent states risinpf from the bosom of 
despotism, die close relations of alli¬ 
ance and commerce which had suc¬ 
ceeded to the strict exclusion formerly 
experienced by Britain, and the studi¬ 
ous cai’e with which all information re¬ 
specting it had been hitherto \»nthheld 
from the world,—all these circumstances 
render the information respecting it, 
obtained from any quarter, peculiarly 
welcome. The narrative of Captain 
Hall had introduced us in a most lively 
and agreeable manner, to a wide extent 
of the coasts of Chili, Mexico, and 
Pehru Several others, sincq published, 
have mtroduced us into the interior re¬ 


gions of the continent, particularly Co¬ 
lumbia, which has raised itself to such 
a great pre-eminence of power and ce¬ 
lebrity. 

M. Mollicn landed at Carthagena, 
which he found a very strong town, 
though the fortifications, in a military 
point of view, are too extensive, requi¬ 
ring 9000 men to defend them. The 
population, amounting to 18,000, are 
chiefly sailors and fishermen; the lat¬ 
ter of whom are chiefly persons of co¬ 
lour, a lively and spirited race, who 
carry on likewise a great contraband 
trade. There is a good deal of indus¬ 
try at Carthagena, particularly in sheH- 
work, jewellery, and carpentry. The 
town looks like a cloister, the strata 
being narrow and dark, with projecting 
terraces, while the houses are only great 
lobbies, with a few scanty articles 
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fnrnitiirO) wid agreat deal of diit; liow- the climate seems to prevent its pesti- 
ever, tliey are on tJ»e whole not ill-con- lential effects ; few old people are seen, 
trived with a view to coolness. and the young labour under numerous 

M. Mollient embarked on the Mag- diseases. Our traveller deftenbes him- 


dalena, the ..most valuable of the Co¬ 
lumbian rivers, by which a communica¬ 
tion is maintained between the coast 
and the line interior provinces of Bogo¬ 
ta and , .Quito. Its immediate banks, 
however, are. very little cultivated, and 
form by no means the best pails of the 
Colombian territory. Tlie intensity of 
the heat, and the rank luxuriance of ve¬ 
getation, render them scarcely habita¬ 
ble. They present an interesting as¬ 
pect to the admirers of wild and savage 
scenery. Trees of immense height, 
and thick underwood, cover the wliole 
country; among which M. Molllen re¬ 
marks the maliaguna (bombax,) with a 
very lofty trunlc, bearing on its top a 
thick foliage, and containing in its iiruit 
a woolly substaiice, with which the ne¬ 
groes stuff their pillows. In these wild 
tracks,'however, the Spaniards have es¬ 
tablished inns, where fowls, oggvS, and 
bread, may be obtained at a trifling ex¬ 
pense. The voyage is full of peril and 
fear. Sand banks, dangerous currents, ‘ 
floating wood, and all things which can 
render a river navigation liazardous, 
perpetually occur. At Monpox, the 
first town which occurs, and where 
there is som^ trade, tire days are cloudy 
* * and showery, the nights are beautifully 
clear and delicious. The fiarmer is 
spent by the inhabitants in tlieir ham¬ 
mocks, and the latter in the streets^ aaid 
the fiiaveUin' who takes a nocturnal 
walk .through the place, finds every 
door hesgt^wsth merry parties, in whose 
g^ety iaw^come to join. On the 

of tfae solitary faa- 
hwit amid the woods on the 
are described 
aa |NpQ|^and subject to 

plagues of'Eg^t,--<- 
0^ the water, ulcers^ rep-^ 
and the d^th of their 
In .fact, no seasoning to 


self, in his voyage up the Magdalena, 
as never enjoying a moment’s repose ; 
mosquitoes, flies, and venomous insects 
of every description, were continually 
darting their stings into him ; if he bath¬ 
ed, he was in danger from the cayman; 
if he went on shore, he was exposed to 
the bitiis of serpents. 

M. Moilicn landed at Honda, a town 
surrounded by fine meadows, and l»e- 
gan to ascend a branch of tlie Cordille¬ 
ras, which lie foimd of terrific* steep- '> 
ness, and where he was occasionally en¬ 
veloped in clouds of damp fog, that in¬ 
volved him in comph*te darkrfess. On 
the other side, afWr passing the neat 
village of Graduas, he found himself on 
tlic plateau of Bogota, which presented 
a scene almost European; shepherds 
driving their flocks, husbandmen tra¬ 
cing furrows, and files of mules, and 
oxen laden with giuin, coals, and fraits. 
This plateau, elevated’ above the sea 
more than 8000 feet, that is, double the 
height of the highest mountains in Bri¬ 
tain, Resents still a more luxuriant ve¬ 
getation than that of Europe, and is by 
this extraordinary height only rendeK>d 
habitable and temperate. From its ele¬ 
vation, extent, and prodigious fertilitVt 
it is said to snrjiass what the most vivid 
imagination can conceive of the Iiean- 
tiftti. 

St Fe de Bogota, the capital of Colom- 
ifla, is situated in the midst of this pla¬ 
teau, between two high mountains, by 
which the climate is tended almost 
cold. From April to DcMremher,- is said 
to be continued luiit; from June to Au¬ 
gust, showery} ^ three "other moh^' 
uneertaiti. Tlmhotiseein general are low, 
and built' wi^out any regularity; the 
wails heavy and thidc ; tire foofii often 
interseeted with beatnsj an#everythin|!: 
in abort pr^mntmg the aiqtect bf Etino- 
pean arthitectui'e three hundred'years' 
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fig‘ 0 , A more elegant taste is begin¬ 
ning to be introduced. The president’s 
palace is little superior to the others; 
it lias neither hall nor anti-chamber, 
and persons soliciting audience ai'e obli¬ 
ged to wait on the stair-case till they 
obtain admittance. The great <iisplay 
of splendour is in the churches. The 
architecture of some, esj|)ec.ially of the 
great catliedral, is tolerahh’; but their 
magnificence rests chi(‘dy in tlie pro¬ 
fusion of gold and iliamonds which 
juhnrj the interior. One statue of the 
Virgin alone, is said to he adorned 
with 13.58 diamonds, 1293 emeralds, 
.59 amethysts, one t()])az, one liyacinth, 
and 372 peails. 'Jlu*re arc nimi mo¬ 
nasteries tunl three nnmu'ries, some of 
wliicli support pn*tty <*>i.tt‘nsivo lios- 
pituls. liogota has a theatre, mint, 
prisons, ninl most of the establishments 
which char5U*.l.eriz(^ Enropcsmi towns, 
but in a clumsier and more iinj»erfect 
form. Then* ai*o thnje eolIeg(*8, to 
winch a gcMwl deal of attention is pni<l. 
'rin* prol‘(*8sors are almost all church¬ 
men, and the course of study consists 
in Latiii, phihwophy, inatfiematics, and 
tlK*ology. The place <loe8 not contain, 
it is sai<l, t«in merchants, witli a <*apital 
of 100,000 piastres, nor five imliriduals, 
living upon a rev^mue of equal amount, 
'rhe most common inc5f>nK*s are fr<un 5 
to 10,000 piastres, 'riic business is 
framed on almost entirely in slnips, 
crowded, dirty, an»l <IarI<, rvlit*re light 
is admitted only by the door. Seated 
upon his counter, smoking in<*essantly, 
and giving laconic answers to his cus¬ 
tomers, the Colombian ineii'hant in 
many rea])ect8 resi‘jnhle,s tluiise of ISSmyr- 
na and Alep|>o. 'J'he anuiHcnients con¬ 
sist of halls, oc(‘aslonal visits to the 
. theatre, but more frequently cock and 
hull fights.; and we are sony to find 
games of chance, at which they will 
HometimcjSi bet so high as 10,000 pias¬ 
tres. , To tills head may probably be 
refereed the shouas a»d pro- 

c^luiis, the most sfdendid of which is 

VOL. FART I. 


that of Corpus Christ! day. On that 
occasion, David, Mordecai, Joseph, and 
other leading personages of tne Old 
Testament, are seated in chariots, and 
drawn along by tho inhabitants. They 
are represented by the children of tho 
principal citizens, lavishly adorned with 
pearls, diamonds, rubies, emeralds, and 
all the finery tliat tlicir parents can col¬ 
lect. The inhabitants arc described, on 
the whole, as mild, polite, and cheer¬ 
ful ; and though uioralH are more re¬ 
laxed than in smaller towns, gi'eat 
crimes are not common. 

The markets of liogota arc supplied 
with a profusitm of fruits and vegeta¬ 
bles, in reniarivable vaiiety. Those of 
America and Europe* may hese he seen 
mingling together; on one sido arc 
hampers full of strawhi'nies, on the 
other, ananas, aguacates, peaches, ami 
apples; near heaps of cabbages, car¬ 
rots, and potato's, arc guavas and ba¬ 
nanas ; ami among saclis of mai/e, bar¬ 
ley, and corn, arc piles of cocoa and 
loaf-sugar ; in one place arc sold nume¬ 
rous healing h(*rbs, gtithered by the In¬ 
dians in the iWamos ; in another, pinks, 
roses, and jessamine. As soon as you 
leave the jwecincts of the town, all 
trace of civilization vanishes, ami M. 
Mollimi could sec* no dislinclhm from 
the wildest parts of Africa. 

According to the account of this 
writer, thci Colombians were conducted 
to iudejiendcmce insensibly, and almost 
without d(»sign. It was in <‘on8<*queiice 
of lluonaparte’s usurpation, that I'erdi- 
nand Vll., in 1810, was proclaimed 
King of Cumlimarca, the ancient nmne 
of New (iimnada. As soon, however, 
as the naHves found themselves enroll¬ 
ed under American standards, com¬ 
manded by American chiefe, they* refu¬ 
sed again to place themaclves under the 
yoke of European Spaniards. As the 
latter, however, were supported by the 
governments at home, even those of the 
most libei-al professions, and had all the 
regular troops that Were in America 
r 
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viiikfr"ft)<t'a' coHimaud, they continued 
fanriAdme ititoe auiuHtirH: 6t tl»o field. Na- 
mfio; Itiioiei' of influrrection, nf* 

tar some temporary suecesspB, was de¬ 
noted and'token prisoner. To him lh>- 
Itvarinieceeded; and though M. JVIol- 
]ien «howA.n diaposition to depreciate 
<the merit of that illustrious founder of 
Americanimiependence, he cannot con¬ 
ceal the mighty obstacles against which 
ne struggled Repeatedly routed, his 
army dispersed, and hims(‘lf reduced to 
the condition of a solitary fugitive, ho 
ugmn collected forces, and appeared 
sooii as formidable as before. He is 
admitted to Ijave possessed an extraor¬ 
dinary talent in. animating the spirit of 
his ti^ops. ‘‘ TJiey but little nnder- 
atand tlm tonne Liberty and Independ- 
onco, hut they ,were sensible of maiks 
of disthaction, which Bolivar judicious¬ 
ly . created and distiihutecl. Though 
Jiis troops possessed no discipline or 
imlitocy • experience, yet, as liunters, 
gnd living in o state of nature, they 
posaessed already many of the most 
impiwtant: qualities of good soldiers. 
They t^erO'^ pioof against cold, heat, 
hungei', fotigue; they made immense 
marches barefoot, and subsisting on a 
banana; and though everything ahotuid 
ed in the camp of the Spaniards, and 
everythii^ was wanting in tliat of tlie 
Americans, the desertions from the lat¬ 
ter to tlie former were very few.” Boli* 
Tor disconcerted his enemies by tlie ra- 
,pidity of his marches, by the sudden- 
dtiesB of his attacks, and by the celerity 
of i his ffights. European, soldiers, ac- 
eahtomed to ease and indulgence, soon 
anltod away in pursuing their adver- 
oacieK through the swamps, ttodks, and 
ina«idieak^^.l^ Maddalena, the Apure^ 
and the Oronooko. At length, by dint 
adt haix^ned^ heatetkj tlie Americians 
flaainitto heat the Spaniardst Morilfo 

g aitk of the htuuness, ,and^ hating 
^ up 'ka armistice, mtumod to 
4 and svo have seen Bolivar not 
only finally eject the adherents of the 


mother coniitry from tlte vast precincts 
id' Colombia, hut end with securing the 
triumph of the Ameikali eause in Rie 
fine regions of Peru, where it ItUd fopiml 
its last refuge. 

Among the adherents of Bolivar, tlw' 
most remarkable is Paez, whose impe¬ 
tuous and headlong valour has^ often 
d(‘cided victory. “ A khan of Tartars, 
an Arabian scliieali, lias given tlie rmlest 
shocks to the Spanish power in Ame¬ 
rica. The mulatto Piwz, at the head 
of a few thousand of bis savage lancers, 
has often defeated whole squadrons"Of 
disciplined troojis. i*aez aftects great 
luxury, and pavliculw politeness; yet, 
notwithstaiiduig tlie vanity iiatni'al to 
a savage, be lives upon terms of perfect 
equality with his troops; when he is 
with tliem, tb<.*ir food, tlieir games, tlndr 
tjxercises, are his own. No one rides » 
horse better than Jte, or wiehls a lance 
wit) I more dexterity, or attacks an ene¬ 
my with more fury. He thus possesses 
absolute power over hie uz»(li.si;i[>lined 
hordes, who, tractable towardfr'a leader 
tliat sets tlieiii an exarapie of tamrage, 
obey him witli tlie suliraission of slaves. 
JUs furtmie has hemicoiniilerubly aug¬ 
mented by numeruus gifts.” Alontilia 
is another mulatto, originally a pilot of 
Cartliagoua, who distirigxiislieil himself 
in -the maritime contest. His colotn' 
combines with other (‘irtnimstances, in 
tendering him a rival of Montilla, oncf 
a member of the body-guards of Spain, 
agd a person of considerable polish and 
address. Sucre, Urdaneta, and Bermu¬ 
dez, are all brave men, without any 
vexy distinguisliing peculiaritieB, whUe 
Santander, from his political wisdknn 
and firmness, has been judged Wjficthy 
of the Vice-presidency. ,. ' / , 

M.MoIHeo, with that prepadfee 
we have reroaarkad, will sctocoely allow 
merit to Bohrar, for' hrivkigi^iijbdkhted 
the dictatomliip as soon aa^ ettwloeB 
in tlmt capacity werp aM.lDng^ p6<c«Bi> 
sttiy, and havinig assisted- am'^givihg*' g 
free constitution to ('oloinhia.' This 
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rongtitution appears to possess j^eat 
merit) and is by no means founded on 
that broad democratical basis, which 
might hav« been apprehended. In nr- 
<ler to exercise the right of voting, it is 
requisite to be able to read and write, 
and to possess the sum of 100 pifistres. 
The(mginal electors choose electors for 
the canton, who must have 300 pias¬ 
tres of annual income, an<l who exer¬ 
cise their functions for four years. The 
functions of the executive, the senate, 
and the representative body, seem to 
•be nearly the same as in the United 
States. 

From Bogota, M. Mollien made first 
an excursion northward, along that part 
<»f the ridge of the Cordillei*aa which 
runs parallel with the Maddalena. In 
order to reach Soccorro, he had to pass 
over the Paramos, a name given to the 
country in the lofty summits of the 
lower Cordilleras. Nature there pro¬ 
duces plants entirely diiferent from 
tlmse of tlie other regions ; and but for 
a few sheltered spots, in which man 
has plwnted potatoes, beans, and onions, 
the Paramos would be uninhabitable. 
A very scanty population, composed 
almost entirely of Indians, inhabit these 
bleak regions. The air was found so 
excessively dry, that the ropes which 
secured the ba^!^!;agc were breaking 
every iastsait. Sometimes, however, 
they are crossed by tremendous hurri¬ 
canes, loaded with icy vapours, amid 
which the travellers, unable to find 
slielter beneath the stunted shrubs, not 
unfrequently perish. Crosses, withbones 
strewed around, afiPord alarming indica¬ 
tions of such catastrophes. 

fsloccorro is an ill-built and iU-paved 
town, but containing 1^000 inhabit- 
attikt,^'’distiaguished by a somewhat ac¬ 
tive iiidustxyi fiThe cnmitry rouhth is 
well cMiltivaliedijithe spinimig^ weavit^ 
and dyeki^ of coarse cletlis^'^uid pav^- 
cularly the ma^ of straw Jiats, em¬ 
ploy a eonsideraihle proportion of the in¬ 


habitants. Still Matiehester cottons are 
both cheaper and better esteemed than 
those made in the country. The inhabi¬ 
tants of Soccorro, though not apparent¬ 
ly of a very lively disposition, have al¬ 
ways displayed boldnass and eiiCTgy of 
<*haracter, and a peculiar love of inde¬ 
pendence. They were the first who 
reared the standard of revolt against 
European Spain, and have hesitated at 
no efforts and privations necessary for 
its support. 

Between Bogota ami Soccorro, is the 
province of Tunja, with its capital of 
the same name. The province is bar¬ 
ren, but enriclied by industry, its cot¬ 
ton cloths, though coarse, being in de¬ 
mand throughout the whole state; but 
the town is described as possessing no 
recommendation whatever, neither in¬ 
habitants, nor a good climate, nor good 
water. Near it is the lake of Totu, a 
singular feature, situated near the sum¬ 
mit of the Cordilleras, about a day’s 
journey round, and encompassed by 
immense rocks of granite and basalt. 
Only a few desolate huts, tlie sport of 
the winds, ate scattered along the pro¬ 
digiously high and ni^ed sides of this 
lake of the Cordilleras. 

From Bogota our traveller proceeded 
Houthwartl, still ascending tlie Madda¬ 
lena, to Ney va, the espital of a province 
chiefly inhabited by Indians, who live 
almost in a state of nature, and wear 
nothing but a piece of cloth tied round 
the middle. Its chief produce is cocoa, 
of which it exports 2000 loads, which 
are sold at 30 piastres per load. Ney- 
va, the capital, is a si^l, and rather 
poor town, chiefly employed in the ex- 
}«ortation of this produce^ imd in sup¬ 
plying the Indians of the neig^bonriio^ 
widi toys and trifles. . ' i 

FrmwNeyra M« Mellieii crossed tlm 
Maddalena^ and proceeded! westward 
to^Bopayan, a city famous in tlm annals 
fd’ Amerfcan commerce. The abroach 
to it was'imarked by ranges of 
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country-lioiif=ip?<, roimil whicli iiogro R<^r* niaiz(', aupar-caiK*, an<l bnnnitfi, wliirh 
vants wore pmncing on hantlsoiTK* (leilajlit in nioisturi:; culinary vofrota- 
horsea. The situation of Pt»payan is hit's can only he raiaetl hy tneclinp- a 
said to h(^ such as might have hoen flooring t>f hainhoo, anti tsovcring it 
created by the imagination of poets, with earth. Thus Choco, uotwith- 
Thn houses, too, arc more handsomely standing its great extent, contains only 
built than those of Santa Ee,' and the about 20,0(H) inhabitants, chiefly ne- 
fltroets furnished even with foot-pave- groes, people of colotir, and Indians, 
ments. I'he churches also display some Yet it contains in its hosom important 
taste, though, like other hnildings, they riches ; sinct*, wherever the earth is 
have tlio fault of being t(M) high in ]>ro- stin c'd, hetAveen the height of 250 and 
j)oition to their width. (.)ur traveler con- 2000 h'et above th(‘ sea, gold and pla- 
sidera l\>j)ayan as almost entirely min- tina ai’o extracted; woods, n'sins, and 
ed by tlie war; so tliat, iu8tea<l of many gums might also he obtained, 
families worth a million of dollars, there The m(>st ri*niarkahh‘ feature in the 
are not now above three or four who physical a8j)ect of (^domhia, is the vast 
possess 400,000 piastres, the wreck of variety of cllmat<‘s, j>lac< d at a very 
their former fortunes. Some of his rie- small distance from each otiu'r. Its 
tails,'’however, ore not very consistent,; classification is made into warm lands, 
and we 8U8|K)ct that here, as in other consisting of the maritime ^uovinccs, 
instances, he may hav(‘ exaggerated the and the valleys through which the rivers 
efforts of tlie war of inde|»cudence. At flotv; teunperatt} lands, at from 3 to 
all events, the restoration of peace must 4000 feet high; cxdd lantls, from C to 
render it again the emporium hy which 8000 feet; this is about t Jjc teinpera- 
the interior countries caivy on th(*ir com- turo of Europe; barren lands (pararatw) 
imimeation with Europe, and witli the snowy lands (nevados.) A transition 
rest of America. may l»e made in one day from the bum* 

From Popayan our traveller descend- ing dirnate of Africa, to the frozen sky 
ed the Cauca, a tributary of tlui Marl- of La])land. The inhahiUiutvS of Santa 
dalena, which it almost equals in the Iv, when tlieir health re(piu<*s it, may 
length‘of its course. He navigaU'd, quit the climate of Euro})e, and in a 
however, only a part of it, and on readi- few hours rea<-h that of the torrid zone; 
ing Cali, a clean, neat, ricJi little town, they may pass in the nioruhig hy fields 
he struck off to the left, and reached of harley,and walk in the evening among 
the ocean by the precipitous current of sugar-canes and < olVee-tree8. In the 
the De|pia. Along all this tract tlie proviuc«3of New Grsuiada, the only part 
soil is impregnated with alluvial gold, of the ri'juihlic traversc'd hy M. Mol- 
which the inhahitants extract hy wash- lien, the cultivated tracts consist of tlie 
in wooden bowls, in the same man- declivities of the mountains, and the 
as is ])ractiscd in Afrit a. lYom pUiimm on tlieir summit. The plains 
Popayan to tluj gulf of Mexico, extends and valleys are either scorched witli 
the provinde of Choco, consisting of a heat, or deluged with moisture. In 
loaag niarow plain, iuteri>ose<Mietween Caracas, which forms the other divi- 
the eea and tJie Cordilleras, 'i'he vast sion, the plains of Venezuela arc rich,; 
vnpucirs of tho Atlantic, driven against hut the vast jdnins watered Iiy the Meta 
these mtiiintains, cover the territory and tin* Oronoolto, lue almost uninha- 
with'deluges of rain, and lonsequently hltod, “On an immense extent of 
suppfy it amply with wafer corninum- 21>,U52 squims leagues, which Hum- 
catiorMt^ Bwt the extreme humidity uii- holdt supposes it to contain, the terri- 
fits t^c soil for any prodnctioiis, exciqil tory of C'olomhia preseiitH a thousand 
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dill'preiit aapoclK ; llioy arc sckloni ani¬ 
mated by the pi*c%oiic<5 of man ; a pro¬ 
found mleJire reigiiB tiu'oughout natui e; 
the, desert spaces are so great, that, du¬ 
ring whole days, the traveller might 
fancy himself in a country where hu¬ 
man foot had never trod. The names 
of places, viflages, and provinces ; the 
maimers, customs, and <*ven the situa¬ 
tion occupied by th(;4ndinn habitations, 
are all unchanged, 'i'he solitudes are 
}ifi profound, the forests as impenetrahle, 
the mountains as inaccessible, animated 
‘nature as solitary ; everything, in short, 
with the exception of a h'w jilaces, is 
as savage as when the ypaniards enter¬ 
ed it." 

'rill* Indians of the mountains are 
considered more civilizi'd than those of 
the ])laius. They Imild their huts on 
the side of lakes ami marshes, are tern- 
perate, ol)cdienl,aud puiticularly valued 
for works which rinpiire jiatience and 
perseveranci*. Under three centuries 
of peace, and amid habits of industry, 
they retain tliat mild mid docile charac¬ 
ter which distinguished their ancestors. 
“ On the, highest summit of the Cor¬ 
dilleras, we meet with Indians feifding 
their lliu'ks, dS* retirisl into their huts, 
without any other clothing than a cotton 
shirt and trowsers. They hardly ever 
enjoy the sight and the agreeable warintli 
of tlie sun. Always enveloped in va¬ 
pours, and chilled hy the winds which 
descend from the snowy peal^s, fi-om 
which they are aometinios only a few 
toises distant; almost naked, but ac¬ 
customed to this miserable life, they 
pass tlteir days unknown to the rest of 
mankind. Happy in the enjoyment of 
a liberty which no one envies them, 
they roam about the heaths of their 
paramos, without tliinking that the uni¬ 
verse is at their feet • for them it ho- 
gin.s at the region of cryptogamous 
plants, and ends with that of the snows." 
The Indian and ihe ni*gro are eijually 
fond of flancing, but of a ijiiitc ililiercnt 
‘iiid. The negro leaps, springs, and 
ftampi. M'illi hut Jeol , the Indium un 


tlie I’ontraiy, moves with a slow ;«ul 
mcosurml step; the one is animated 
only by the noise of the drum, and ©i 
his enormous ivory tnnrtpets ; tho other 
listens to one of his barils, boating time 
v/ith a hollow bamboo, filled with grains 
of mai;;e, or scraping Avith a stick on 
the jaw-hone of a mule.” Tlie Indians 
of the plains, on the contrary, particu¬ 
larly on the banks of the Oronooko and 
Apure, are fond of riding oh horseback, 
hunting, and wav. To pursue the 
jaguar, to tame a fiery courser, to catch 
a hull with a noose, are his sports and 
exercise.s. 

The demeanour of the Colombians 
is described as marked by a })eculiav 
a})atliy; it ia gloomy, melancholy, and 
without expression, indicative only of 
indoleiic(‘, in wliich resjicet it docs not 
deceive. Patiences in dealing with him 
is particularly requisite. “ To hurry a 
Colomi nan, is lilte waking, mol ttpropose 
a man who is aslotqi.” In short, our 
author really does not draw a favour¬ 
able picture of this people. They lure 
repre.seiitcd as dissembling, bearing a 
mortal antipathy to strangers, which 
they cover under an ajipearance of ex¬ 
treme courtesy; possessed with the love 
of money, which they seek to gratify, 
nothy habits of iudustiy, but by a mean 
system of scraping and accumulating; 
iiestitute of knowledge and agreeable 
talents. They show a profound respect 
for the exercises of religion, and the 
authority of their ]»arish priests is al¬ 
most absolute; and their influence 
seems usefully exerted in making this 
half-savage race industrious and sub¬ 
missive and obedient to the laws. 
Tins profound respect for tlie external 
ceremonies of religion is said ta be sin¬ 
gularly combined wjUi extreme incre¬ 
dulity, imlulged even by,,ecclesiastics. 
It is permitteil to read die Guerf'e dcs 
Oieiix, and tbo 'Omtvrcs de Bouhmyer^, ^ 
but not to misN a mass or a werirMUi. 
The people are allowed, liowever, to 
hi' extremely hospifable,^aflkble, polite, 
:ind lb tie given to quarrelling. We arc 
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sorry to say, that the author is scarcely 
more* favourable to the fair sex than to 
their lords and masters. The Colom¬ 
bian ladies are, indeed, described as very 
engaging, both in manners and person, 
the latter being adorned with a prolu¬ 
sion of fine hair, which is uncommon 
in a tropical region. They are also ex¬ 
tolled, as all the world over, for a cha¬ 
ritable and humane disposition. But 
there are not wanting soipe darker fea¬ 
tures in his picture. “ Envy, the ri¬ 
valry of rank, fortune, origin, cast, dif¬ 
fuse in society a spirit of hatred, which 
is not at first observed amid the caresses 
lavished by them on each other. But 
when two female friends, if there be 
any such,»open their hearts to one ano- 
ther^then their neighbours are sacrificed 
without mercy; they exhaust all the 
sarcasms of slander.” They are repre¬ 
sented as also too apt to enlarge on 
subjects with respect to which reserve 
would be peculiarly becoming; and 
that the peculiar virtue of their sex is 
neither inculcated on them in their 
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youth, nor well observed in their ma- 
turer years. Nay, he goes so far as to 
assert, that there is scarcely a marriage 
in which the concord witfi which it 
began is not speedily converted into 
hatred, ami in which the birth of a se¬ 
cond child does not fonn^the era of a 
permanent separation. But really, in¬ 
dependent of this not being in itself ex¬ 
ceedingly probable, we know not how 
to reconcile it with other statements of 
the sam(! writer, in which he represents 
the Colombian husbands as by no means 
haunted hy the demon of jealousy, as 
particularly indulgent towards their 
wives; and the domestic arrangements, 
in general, condu<-tcd with rather a 
particular measure of harmony. We 
should hope, therefore, that the faults 
of the fair Colombians may have been 
viewed by Mr MoUien through a me¬ 
dium considerably magnifying. 

The following is given as exhibiting 
the present division of the countiy into 
departments, and the population of 
each;— 

Population^ 

45,000 
70,000 
45,000 
15,000 
350,000 
80,000 
30,000 
33,400 
50,000 
48,000 
200,000 
100,000 
75,000 
49,000 
772,000 
104,000 
45,000 
50,000 
171,000 
22,000' 

170,000, 

$2,300 
7000 


Departments^ 

Oronooko, 

Venezuela, 

Sulia, 


Provinces, 

( Guyana, 

) Cumana, 
j Barcelona, 
^Margucrita, 
j Caracas, 

^ Varinas, 

5 Coro, 

Truxillo, 
Merida, 
Maracaybo, 
lunja, 
Soccono, 
Pamplona, 
Casanare, 
Bogota, 

■ Antioquia, 

^ * Neyva, 

Popayan, 
Choco, 

f Cai*thagena> 

.7 Santa Martha. 
^ Riuhacha, 


B<^ota, 


Cauca, 

Miaddalena, 
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V^ragua, 

Quito, 

Guijos and Macos, 
Cuenca, 

Jaen, 

Mainas, 

Loxa, 

Ciuayacjuil, 


50,000 

3Q,00d 

150,000 

35,000 

78,000 

13,000 

36,000 

48,000 

90,100 


2,543,300 
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There itiu.sf , ho\vev<!r, ho Kome miMtake in the above figuic.s, since their total 
amount ik stated at *2,611,000. The classification of these, exclusive of Vene¬ 
zuela, is given as follows : 


VVfiites, , . 

250,000 

M(‘stIzoes of Whites and Indians, 

400,000 

(ndiauK, 

450,000 

Mulattocs, 

5^0,000 

Free Ni'groes and Slaves, 

94,600 


1,744,600 


Of the population of Vei»ezuela> 
amounting to 900,000, it is only said 
that two-thir<lrt arte people of colour. 

Achlitional irtfermation relative to 
Colombia has just been aft'orded by 
Captain CbferliEfs Stuart Cochrane, who 
spent there'iflie'very recent period of 
1823 and 1884. ‘ 

Captain ObchtlAne entered Colomlfia 
by a different roerte from that of Mol- 
lien. .He landed at La Ouayra, the 
port of Caracas, a bad harbour, only 
U8e<l from the want of any other. The 
ascent to Caracas was laborious, over 
a limb of the Silla, a branch of the 
Cordilleras, winch rises to the height of 
nearly nine thousand feet. In approach¬ 
ing the summit of the pass, the travel¬ 
ler is invoft’ted’ in clouds of vapour, 
which, parlislly it^spersing, open mag¬ 
nificent vietW iot'laziid and sea. Caracas, 
situated 3000‘'^ftse4 above the level of 
the sea, in a fitod^viilley,.preserves, even 
in winter, llitf Icfiiperature of spring, 


and is never very intoleiuble to a 
European constitution. It is buiilt irre- 
gulany on a rocky surface, which ren- 
rlens it picturesque, but <h*prives it of 
that uiMHorm elegance, which should be¬ 
long to {I capital city. To our traveller, 
a great part of one end of it presented 
a scene of ruin, many of the hand¬ 
somest edifices being thrown down, and 
already overgrown with the luxuriant 
vegetation of the country. Even the 
wails, which were standing, were in 
many iiistances driven from the per¬ 
pendicular, and leaning with various 
degrees of inclination. Neither the 
habitatipns nor even the churches are 
distin^ilbhed by architectural beauty; 
but interiors are richly ornament¬ 
ed; and,4n thte case of the houses, show a 
good^d^l of conlfiftt and elegance. Ca~ 
megs •'Ills an university, the professors 
of<wdt&:a were formerly employed only 
in>tek<^ng theology, canon law, and 
eUundl giusic; one, in particular, being 
deVcNted solely to illustt^tc the imma- 
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culate conjception of the Virgin, The 
netf goverament, however, not without 
I>i9fem!e to certain cla^s, have introdu- 
nifthematics,. chemistry, and the 
pJ^lotK^by of Be(pon and Locke. The 
ii^atre is aa|d to be decorated by tiie 
$nefit celling'in the world, which is no 
other than tliat of the sky; so that, 
Were it* nof that rmn in this country is 
a phenomenon of itire occui'rence, the 
audience would be often drenched to 
the skin. The performances are ini- 
aerable, yet ai*e frequented by crowds, 
including priests in then* sacerdotal ha¬ 
bits. Caracas, in 1810, contained 
60,000 iuliabitants of all colours, of 
whom about 10,000 are supposed to 
have perished in tjic earthquake of 
1812 . 

Frdhi Caracas, Captain Cochrane 
procee<led by water to Santa Martha, 
a sea-port with a gootl liarbour fur 
small vessels, but where tlie large ones 
are too much exposed. The town ex¬ 
hibited a neat appearance in the aj)- 
proach, but, on entering, was soon found 
tQ exhibit a sad pictur<‘ of the desola¬ 
tion of civil war. A body of Indians, 

■ who had hold possc'ssiou of it for tliree 
weeks, had “ literally tont the place to 
pieces,” Its commerce had been anni¬ 
hilated, and tlie population reduced 
from 8000 to a few hundreds. These 
marauders had drank ail the spirits in 
the governor’s cellars; but the J\Iadeira 
and claret not being suited to their 
rude palates, they had broken the 
bottles, and used tltc wine in coulang 
thmr victuals. 

Jn order to reach the Maddalena, 
;/,the party crossed the C’ienegn, a large 
< flat lake, connected with tluj sea, and 
jl^ovding, In many places, a depth of not 
two foot. The lake was 
witji a Iwick- 
of otoperaJous »»o»mtainR, ter- 
Ncvmla of Santa Mar-. 
itha«.'whtc;h roae h> tlm amazing height 
of 16,O!O0 feat, i rum the Cieuega, a 
channel ^communicated with .the Mad- 


dalono, which they reached at the point 
of Baranquilla, where they ‘found a 
small vill^e; about two leagti6a dis¬ 
tant was SoUdad, a town of two thon^ 
sand inhabitants, the houses of wfaiidi 
are built of sun-dried clay. Here they 
witnessed a splendid religious festival, 
which exliibited certfunly a very goo’’* 
specimen of wliat may be called the 
religious taste of tlie Ookindbians. A 
ngure was made-to represent our Sa¬ 
viour, and a reprtjsontation was given 
of the whole history of tlie passion, the 
scowging, ci*ucifixion, entonibineii;it,and, 
finally, the resurzectiou, and the hang¬ 
ing of Judas Isciiviot. 

From Solida«l, Ca])tainC.soonreached 
Monpox, which [)lactxl him in the tract 
of Mollien; and the objects observed 
in the voyage up tlu; iVliuldaleua an* 
described nearly in the same manner. 
Graduas is compstrc'd to Choltenhani, 
as ail elegJUJt and iK'tilthful retirmneiit 
for the inhahitauts of the capital. 'I'he 
roads from lIoiuUi, where they lainled. 
to Bogota, arc described with execra¬ 
tion, as little better tlian cltaanols fortii- 
eU l»y luountnin torrents. 

Captain Coclirane lias given a much 
fuller, and, upon tlie whole, an interest¬ 
ing account, t»f the progress of the re¬ 
volution. His view of tho hardships to 
whieJt the Croolw word «x]>osed, 45ci- 
tiiinly rendei’s it tlie r<^verse of wondei- 
ful that tliey slmuld have shaken ofl’ the 
yoke. Ho mentionH, os instances, the 
ai-hitrary power of the captains-gcnoml, 
to the disregard often even of the royal 
authority; clandestine decrees, noctur¬ 
nal arrests, and banishments witiiout. 
previous trial. The audiences were «aom- 
posed solely of Europeans, the meanest 
of whom consizkrod himself ontided to 
treat with contumely the mostdowlhtg 
persons among tlie nativo Amcvichns. 
'On a petition fiom Meritk for an uni¬ 
versity, the fiscal r(qM)ited,tliat h was 
unsuitable to promote learning In Spa¬ 
nish America, where the iithabiiantH 
appeared destined by uaturo to Work in 
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the millets’ It is tven eCattfd, that the 
boanl bf vfirhde hi Mexicb reported to 
Ule CcHTtes, diat the Indians were a 
■ taco of ^liioiikeys, filled with vice and 
^i^eraitce} aatomatons, unworthy of re¬ 
presenting, or being represented.” Vet 
the passive habits of the population, the 
\^wiui1( of union among its different ra¬ 
ces, and tlie habitual'rcwerence for Spain, 
rendered long abortive all attempts and 
invitations to shake off tlie yoke, which 
might hove continued for half a century 
longer, but for the sliock produced by 
the invasion of Ruonaparte, atul the 
imprisonmont of Ferdinand. I'he c<d- 
pable and iin]K)litic conductor the Cen¬ 
tral Junta «uid the Cortes, witlt the 1)ar- 
barities committed by the American 
viceroys, soon rendered the breac.li ir¬ 
reparable ; and tlu‘ separation of the 
lonics imm the motiier country was fi- 
' naily decided. 

Captain Coclirane gives a most gloom y 
picture of the sufl’erings of our country¬ 
men, who came out ns auxiliaries to the 
American cjiuse. “ In one fortniglit, af¬ 
ter leaving the luxuries of a well-found 
transport, they vi^ei'e in tl«> midst of al¬ 
most boundless plains, among a s(>t of 
people wlw hjoked more like savages 
tlian a disciplined ariny* This extraor¬ 
dinary gremp were encamped, but there 
were no white tents to be seen in long 
regular lines of streets; theirs was the 
bivouac of savages ; the arms were pla¬ 
ced in the front of a wood, and piled 
up to prevent the sun’s intense heat 
from cracking their huts; the officers 
were lounging orslcojnng in their ham¬ 
mocks, swung between two trees; while 
tlie almost naked soldiei'S were lying, 
sleeping, singing, gaml)lii\g, or cooking, 
under the sluule of the trees. Jlie Bri¬ 
tish were soon made to know, that their 
lAtious^,though plcmtifiah were confined 
(OoucarticlO) tlinjet immids 6f lujof, with¬ 
out a graiii of snlt, a bit of bread, or 
anytliiug in Uie sbape of an a^Hiiogy f or 
a vegetable x for drink, as much water 
as Uiey chose to be at the trouble of 


fetching. Money wm futind to W per¬ 
fectly useless, as there were no sutlers, 
or followers of the camp. *Thb old sol¬ 
diers found that all'meiV 'ejfp^ieiice 
was perfectly useless-f the ones 

were quite dismayed.” -IRiese Wttre mi¬ 
nor eVib, compared to WltW weto expe- 
rienc-ed after marching 'atfd counter¬ 
marching for some liihe. ‘♦‘TfhesO march¬ 
es often commenced before day-light, 
and continued long aftw dark, in order 
to reach wood aud water, for the pur¬ 
pose of C(X>king; and dvfring them it 
was no uncomnnin sight to see two or 
three soldiers lying dead at the edge of' 
the small jmols of muddy water, filkul 
with alligators imd siuikiis, out of which 
they ha(l drunk too incautiously. It wits 
found that the dyseut('ry had made 
gr<‘at inroads into tiie health td the Bri¬ 
tish, from a constant use of meat with¬ 
out salt. Fifty being r<»t)orted feniiiely 
unable to pioceeil, were mounted and 
sent to a miserable place in rear, 
where they almost all died; several 
others diiily fell sick, and it was neces¬ 
sary to mount them also : they soon aji- 
peared more like a fiekl-hoiq)itnl than 
a battalion fit for duty, in the front of 
an enemy, and served only as a laughing¬ 
stock and ridicule for the other troops, 
who were inured to the climatii and 
bad fare. Some were unable to proceed 
from enormous ulcers, which had car¬ 
ried away some of their tpes, and which 
tUfcateiied others with the total loss of 
’ feet or legs. These ulcers were lirought 
on hy general debility of body, from 
bad food, from having to marcfi some¬ 
times whoh* days together^ over plains 
covered with the sensitive plant, the 
thorns of which buried themselves iu 
the soles of their feet; or from the feet 
and legs, after wading rivers,' hemg ex¬ 
posed wet to the scorclmg heat of the 
sun. AH were now batmooted, and al¬ 
most naked, for few had tpore than a 
jacket and cajs and many were entirely 
without blankets ? as they had, during 
tlm tim(‘ till* (lymitery was upon them, 
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1lir<iirB^iilviray) or bartkired for a little to- 
.biidilOj water, all their spare 

ASijeaMaiies, (»* bad been robbed of them 
expert and necessitous compa* 
flwiltSd Tbas, in lour months, were these 
i|$a0r Adlowalvedueed almost to the last 
atate miaMy, witliout emi the con> 
«ojatioft.< of haying been of service to 
tltose whom they came to assist, not 
haiHiig BM yet met the enemy; but, on 
ihe contirary, beuag despised and de¬ 
tested by their companions in arms, as 
O'.nseless burden, or, as they expressed 
themsdves, not woith the meat they 
odnsumed. 

.!( “ But the cup of misery was not yet 
ihdl t two-thirds of these last-named 
tib£9rtuB8te9 wepre still doomed to wit- 
Aeas t^e other! peiish on one day's 
march, not db the field of honour, for 
which they had !!so long and so ardently 
willed, cu^ even prayed, but like fran¬ 
tic snmaacs, on tlie summit of the Andes, 
on ,whBt is csiUed by the natives, the 
^jaromo of Gldsba. On this paramo the 
alfeds ao exceedingly rarified^ that it is 
ahry dilficalt to breathe; and those who 
mm selected by it become benumbed, 
finHh at the mouth, lose their eenses, 
tear out their hair, and, bereft of every 
eense and feeling by degrees, ultiniately 
die* The natives recomiuendieating su¬ 
gar, mad drinking water, in preference 
to spirits,' on passing these places;,and 
flagellation to those who show fymp- 
of being affected* not letting them 
atop fet’^an instant. Ignorant at the time 
ofthfeeiiemiadites,and all, except flagel- 
Igitfen, being out of their power, fifty 
Unglishmehi two pScer8,j8nd upwards 
ol a.'hhhdred of tlie native troops, fell 
aafftiflcei^ ,wi^oUt the possibility of as- 
‘being ggvon to them* Qatof 
iyd ihbli^d mvd miOesi, th^ 
diiiilMKt jteinaij|<d!i^^ transppil< the 
The roadf^ if the heds of 
et»e^, or deep 

nmotb,<iiieybe sotermetl, were literally 
sirewn m some idaces impe¬ 

ded by, *4#sw^ dyingi; tired, broken- 


backed, or hroken-leggod .horses and 
mules, besides saddles, bridles, bas* 
gage, Ac.; some of these poor animahi 
having fallen alive down precipices, at 
tlm bottom of which there was neither 
food nor water, must have been starvetl 
to death. In short, die army appcm'cd 
more like one flying, anxious only, tt» 
preserve life from a victorious and cruel 
enemy, than one on its march to attack 
more than three times its number of 
well-appointed and disriplined troops.*’ 
To tne survivors, however, a com-t 
plete deliverance took place on their 
ll^ving the mountains. As they de- 
soended, were to l>e seen little villages, 
with tlieir com-fields, potatoe-fields, 
Ac.: it was, in fact, to them, an en¬ 
trance into an earthly paradise. At 
every turn of tlie road tliey were met 
by the inhabitants, bringing all sorts of 
clothing and provisions for the use of 
their deliverers, as they called them. 
With such a reception and such assist¬ 
ance, they were not long of recruiting 
both their health and spirits.*' 

The accounts of Bolivar are eTitreme- 
ly favourable, tending, altu^e;^er to ac¬ 
quit him from.tho insinuatipA of IVI* 
MolUen, of being willii^ to esfebhsh 
absolute power over the .country^ Tlie 
following, expressions in the speech, by 
which ho endeavonreil, to deeJine dm 
appointment of President of Colombia, 
appear to us to breathe a very lofty and 
noble spirit. ^ 1 am the son of war, the 
man whom battles have raised to tho 
magistracy. Fortune has sustained me 
in this rank, and victory has confirmed 
it. But these titles are not d)osc which 
are consecrated by justice, by the wel¬ 
fare uud wishes of the natidp. .The 
sword wbicb b^ governed Colpi^m 
ia iiot.die bsteppe of Astroav 
soouillio wJjtoh 

sonmtmwf pwtoitfi to. dfuw^ 

to p«pi^|lj|gj^»qf,,t,y- 

rtuafey^und dm adl»unitioii.p£^ 3 (|ie ,peo¬ 
ple. The sword will te, of. ji).,turn, 
the day of peace, end that sludl bf the . 
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last of wy power; becafne I have sworn 
it within myself; because there can be 
. no teptiblic, when the people are not 
secure in the exercise of their own 
;^wers. A mdn like me is a dangerous 
dtizen in a popular government—is a 
direct meirace to the national sovereign- 
*■ \y/ I wish to become a citizen, in or¬ 
der that I may be free, and that all 
may be so too. I prefer the title of ci¬ 
tizen to that of liberator, because this 
emanates from war, that from the laws. 
Exchange, sir, all my honours for 
* that of a good citizen." He is said, in 
fact, to have shown a uniform aversion 
to all flattery and servility, and an ap¬ 
plause of manly and independent senti¬ 
ments. Comfaig to matters of less con¬ 
sequence, be is described, moreover, as 
a good swimmer, an elegant dancer, 
fond of music, and a very pleasant com¬ 
panion at table. 

Captain Cochrane has given a very 
detailed account of the aspect and so¬ 
ciety of Bogota. His view of the na¬ 
tional character is decidedly more fa¬ 
vourable than that given by MolUen, 
which may be partly accounted for by 
the statement here made, that they are 
partial to ihe EngHsh, and disposed to 
form themselves on their model, while 
it transpires from the French writer, 
that they have rather a contrary feeling 
towards his countrymen. The natural 
. temper of the Colombian is represented 
as assimilating more with that of the 
British: he is thoughtful, reserved, and 
requires time and Imowledge of charac¬ 
ter before he becomes intimate. He 
then proves an excellent and valuable 
friend, particularly characterized by 
kindness of heart; and wlm will en- 
countermuch trouble and incoAfeniaace 
itl.a^stfng'his friend. It #as also gra- 
tlf^g to Absien^'thelr fiit^d coidfirfity 
to^a^^ eAbh'dthe^, %hd thb ^I'ttciiilar' 
respki; Wd td fchb eitiiirik ^ ’tntiimacy, 
or Ae ‘ilfighte«ft T^ugh 

they afe fend cummer^ 

.^cial ^uraWifc,'''tfley did UOI appear,so 


selfish as the North Americans i av the 
same time it is allowed^'With MoIIWk^ 
that they have no disposition 40 angage 
even in the most promising' apeCulw. 
tions, and prefer plodding lOA^m'^tbatr 
old retail way. T^y seidom ^eiDaifi 
company at home; but'when tiieydb^ 
it must be a splendid and dostly 
val, in which a great part of' their si^ 
stance is wasted. The mmi ]ii'e'pBS8ioto< 
ately devoted to gaming; and even ori 
their country excursions, the moment 
they arrive at their destination, sit down 
to cards, and never give them up, un^ 
less to dine, and to retuni home. The 
favourite amusement of the ladies is 
the tertulla, or dance, which seems to be 
conducted nearly in the game formal 
style of which so Ktcly a pietpre has 
been given by Captain HalL The young 
ladies never stir from the rides of their 
mothers, unless to join in the coantry<*> 
dance; and when it is over) immetbate* 
ly return. They seemed, however, no 
way disinclined to escape, and enteir 
into conversation with'die'Englirii^odio 
c^; but their minds weie to IHdo 
informed, that their convetuarion was 
soon found to possesei^very little chann< 
We are sorry to find our coiuitrymanb 
report little more favoutnble than drat 
already quoted relarive to the virtue Of 
the firir Colombians,' the absence of 
which he imputes to that of cultivation 
of mind, and of any variety of o^edo 
to occupy their attention^ Few, even^ 
the men, have any habit of reailii^^ dir 
have acquired any inieH^tual* ouicivaw 
tion. liie government, howeVer^' tmd 
paiticuiarly the Vice-presidcavGetittfal 
Santander^ are studiously "O^hiiig' tb 
^mote improvement in this partiduki^ 
Through his exertions sriioolahave foeetr 
establimed) not only in thefcapiuS^ biitl 
iitUhe most <remote vilhgei^*'A srii^ 
of min^iulUgy also^ witH U nstkrijal' mws 
sewfny tie ferming under the 
Dew Mariano di ilivero) Bakl to 
sensible atid clever nmnj'wlm has rece^ 
ved a lull European Odu<*«tion. ^ 
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Captain Cochrane; went down the 
Atrato, a noble river, Imt the greater 
part of the banks marahy and unculti- 
tmted. Cboco,whicIiiiitorvciieB between 
ill and the Pacific, is represented poor, 
its mines being worked by no adequate 
nrachineryy and scarcely paying its cx- 
pfflmes. Near tlie head of this river it 
fms berni proposed to form a communi- 
cation with tlie San Juan, a stream 
which falls into the Pacific; an opera- 
tum whidi would connect tliat ocean 
with the Gulph of Mexico; bnt it would 
be a veary circuitous communication, 
and, besides, would cost five liundred 
thousfmd dollars, whit h our traveller 
dues not tlimk can he mustered for fifty 
yearn. A dqect cut across tlu; Isthmus 
of I’apama is certainly much more 
tempting. 

On leaving the Atrato, Captain Coch¬ 
rane proceeded sdongthe (iulph of Da¬ 
rien, to the celebratiul port of Car- 
tfaagena. It had suffered severely during 
iibeiWar, and had been in some degree 
supplanted, as to tmde, by Santa Mar¬ 
tha, whicli lay much more conveniently 
fbr contraband transfictions, ami also for 
conveying goods np the Maddniena. 
The Colombians are usinsr every effort 
to make it tfieir grand emporium, -and 
naval arsenal; and as the hurlionr can 
be made excidient, and a canal will soon 
fin’m a full communication with the 
Maddalena, it is fully expected, nowtbat 
the trade with England is legalized, 
that Oarthagena will soon rise into high- 
<9* commercial importance. 

V ^ 

»V Infonnation rea|>ecting quite a diffe- 
atot quarter of America has just been 
laid’before the public liy Mr Cald- 
who crossed the Ameticmi con- 
HpiriQItt, from Buenos Ayres to Cliili. Wc 
wth his entrantv$ into the 
he soon encountered 
those I tremendous hnmcaitcs, 
called ^Painpei'os^ sweeping fixUn tin* 
Andes --ovser the iiitmense level of the 
Pampas. twenty minuU^s it was 


most violent, with tonents of l ain, con ¬ 
tinued lightning, hut little thunder. It 
was afterwards found that it liad tra- 
velle<l from Buenos Ayres, 126 miles 
distant, in less than an hour and a half. 

Mr Caldcleugh landed first at Monte 
Video, on the opposite side of the river, 
the population of which was formerly 
estimated at 15,000 souls, but is at pre¬ 
sent reduced to not quite 10,000. It 
has been increasing lately, in conse¬ 
quence of being tlie most acceHsihle 
]K)int, and more settled than the oj>po- 
sit(‘ side of tlio river. The country here 
has an as]>ect almost quite Euro]»oan, 
and the genera of pbmts are nearly si ¬ 
milar. After this district had been long 
held by Artigas, an independent chief, 
Brazil has lately contrived to annex il 
as a federal appendngt*. 'I’his lias given 
deep dissatisfiictioii.to the Buenos Ay 
refills ; wlio, liowever, so long ns the 
jieople tliemselves are contimt, would 
i»e very idle, we tliink, to go to war on 
the subject, when, within the vast limits 
of tlie Plata, the Andes, and Cape Horn, 
they have wherewithal to form a state 
of quite sufficient magnitude. 

Buenos Ayres appeared to our tra¬ 
veller not the low torni which it has 
been described. It stands on a bank 
eonsido'rably above the rivi'r, is n^lar- 
ly built, and adorned with the stcrqilea 
of numerous churches and convents. 
The population has been estimat(*d at 
80,(K)0, but does not, it is liere supjio- 
sed, exceed 66,000, It is siirroundi’d by 
numerous rivers, spreading over wide 
flats, with little cuiTent, which would 
thus be peculiarly aitepted for nti'am- 
navigation. A s!nall-|(raine(l wheat is 
raised with success, though the emtli is 
often turned up merely with the hu^ 
bone of an ox, and the graWtln*esbgd 
by horses galloping over ib Bnt tlie 
pi’otluce for which Buenos Ayrijs con¬ 
tinues still pmHDminent, is tliat of cat¬ 
tle. The cmlless jilams called tlie Pam¬ 
pas, covered with rich trefoil pastures, 
iiqpregnuted with salt, aCe peculiarly, 
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julaptod to ibis emj^loyment. S»ino, 
own six thousand head of horses 
alone. MrCahlcieHplicouceiveseven the 
immensity of the present number not to 
he above half what was formerly reared ; 
but the renewed outlet is expected a^ain 
to revive the occupation. A whole ox 
\nay be ]>urchase(l for five or six dol- 
lais ; and, as the hide is worth 3^ dol¬ 
lars, when tlie value of tlie horns and 
tallow is addtul, it becomes dillicult to 
name any price that the meat is worth. 
liv(^^y man has one or more Imrses, 

• which he ke(‘pH constantly sad<iled at 
the <loor, were it to ride only across the 
street. ICven beggars beg on horseback, 
and do not consider that position as di- 
rninisliing, in any (k'gree, tlieir claims 
1,0 syinputhy, 'i’herj! is little in the 
country of verdure or vegetation. Its 
expo!'-cd aspect, with tin* violent winds 
^ blowing over it, prevent trees of any 
desc.ri]>tion, especially fruit-trees, from 
thriving. Vcg(<tahles seemed hotter, hut 
lire little cared for, the gauchoa, or farm- 
<a*s, ejjteeming them suitaJrh; food only 
for the lower animals. TIkj trade with 
England is most extensive an4l increa¬ 
sing. Since 1816, when it was valued at 
38; 487/., itrose, in 1822, to 1,164,745/. 
Among the exports W(‘re nearly a mil¬ 
lion of hides. 

^rhe state of liueiios Ayi’es has had 
little to suffer 1‘rom the attai’-ks of the 
mother coimtry. Its evils have arisen 
from internal disunion, and the want of 
any fixisl centn; of power. Indeed, f<»r 
many years, ii. was the scene of the 
most C(>m])let4' nnavcljy, attended with 
bloodshed ; hut of late the exertions of 
liibadivia, the secretary of govenimont, 
and a man of great merit, have been 
productive of a great improvement in 
the town and immediate disipet. The 
provinces, however, remained still tlis- 
united, and refusing to yield to any cen¬ 
tral authority; but wo understand tljat 
since the time when our traveller was 
here, a {]^neral Congress has actually 
^ assembled in the caj>ital. The most w‘- 


firactory member is Dr Francia, who lia«f 
obtained unliiniteil sway in l^raguay, 
the celebrated seat of tile institutions of 
the Jesuits. Tlie natives are as deVotod 
to him as they were to the deputies'«f 
that fraternity. He has rendered Iftem 
also much more warlike ; and, by suv* 
prise or stratagem, has caused all those' 
to repent who attempted to penetrate 
in a hostile manner into his territory, 
lie cuts off’ all communication with the 
sun'onnding districts, and never lUlown 
any one wlm has once enterwl his do¬ 
minion to leave it. He kidnapped tlie' 
celebrated traveller Bonpland, who, it 
is tliouglit, will be kept in perpetual 
durance, nnd all tlu? observations which 
he may make in this and in,other quar¬ 
ters Ix!! lost to the world. Inde^l, the 
Doctor carries this jirinciplc to an al¬ 
most insane pitch, sin(*e he prohibits 
the exj>ortation ol‘ the herb of Para¬ 
guay, which is here alone produced in 
perfection; and, being a necessary of 
lifi* over Chili and La Plata, woidd 
bring in, it is tltought, a million ster- 
ling. • ^ 

In Buenos Ayres a university has just 
been founded; there is a large publkv 
and some good private libraries; sciioola 
on tlio system of Bell; and, in genera], 
very great attention paid to literature 
by the present administration. FeW 
symptonivS were seen of that religious 
bigotry so prevalent in Spanish SQcii^y; 
the Englisli s<;eined scarcely at all Itea 
estijomed for being heretics. The peo¬ 
ple are fond of amusements, particuter- 
ly the thealres. The cliief private amuse¬ 
ment is the tennlla, or evening pafty, 
where the ladies receive contpany,ivhile 
the gentlemen of the family are prdbn-i 
hly visiting elsewhere. UespectM^f iho 
former, Mr Caldcleugh praises hij^ly 
tlteiv uirinmity and politeness, and 
moreover, of opinion, tba'I with i‘(gar<I 
to their g(*neral dcportme,iit, scandal 
has lieen a good d<^sil too busy. Buoffos 
Ayres appearerl to bim lietttvasto inu- 
rais than many otber Eiirojw'an citiee 
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^izo. The great blemielies in 
tUtp QUaracter vf the people seem to be 
^n^l^iice, tlie ;nal 4 u^ result of such a 
.||^i| 9 ^iqn of the necessaries of life, and 
. jgf^iug, 7 n,aU in a pulperia, (spirit- 
^^p,) aaid.j^Iayat some game which 
l^uires |i^t^pers<uu4 fatigue—to diink 
,l^iortun 0 > becomes unfavourable—^and, 
in a ^f, passion, to stab the more for¬ 
tunate, is no uncommon mode of spend¬ 
ing th^e day amcgig the lowest inhabit¬ 
ants of Buenos Ayres.” When a visit- 
fQi^ enters a house, the host will not be 
at the trouble to rise and bid him wel- 
4;mroe ; and though be may take for him- 
anything that is there, no one will 

f ive him any help. Upon the w'hole, 

owever,” says the author, “ I cannot 
l^lp thinking favourably of the Buenos 
Ayreail. He is free from deceit; would 
be most obliging, were it not for his 
indolence; and most amiable, if he liad 
the slightest command over his pas¬ 
sions.’* 

,,, A journey was now undertaken across 
li)^e pontinent to Clnli. The road lay 
though the Pampas, an immense ex¬ 
tent of dull, dead dat; which being, 
ipD^reover, intersected by swamps and 
breams, is very difhcult to eposs. Car¬ 
riages sink into it, and, in the eHbrts to 
drag them through, are commonly bro¬ 
ken to pieces before they reach the op¬ 
posite side. Horseback is therefore the 
most convenient mode; though those 
who have time, ,and wish to explore at 
leisure the natmal history of the coun¬ 
try, may go in the large trading wag¬ 
gons, which afford conveyance at a very 
cheap rate. One gpceat source of an¬ 
noyance is from the native tribes who, 
emboldened by the internal divisions^ 
have come in from the south, an 4 > 
though never in very great strength, 
plunder or cany off the stra^lmg tra¬ 
veller. It waa a relief from this dreary 
acene, wlm they beheld tlie Sienu de 
Cordopa, a lower branch of the great 
Southeni Andes. Here, however, they 
s«||^ a tremendous chase from a body of 


Indians, who kept in eight of them for 
several <lay^ obliging them to gallop 
full speed. In tlie luNsrt of the Andes 
they found Mendoza, a city qf 20,000 
inhabitants, beautifully situated in a 
fertile and most delightful plain, and 
enriched by carrying on the commer¬ 
cial intercourse between the oast and 
west of this part ctf the continent. This 
spot, buried in such deep seclusion, is 
well built, the inhabitants well inform¬ 
ed, and more polished in their manners 
than those of any other part of Ameri¬ 
ca visited by our author. A good deal 
of wine is made in the neighbouriiood, 
and some of it by no means liad. The 
goitre, that mysterious malatly, whic^h 
afflicts all such Alpine regions, is the 
chief scourge of Mendoza. 

From Mendoza the road lay over one 
of the highest passes of the Andes, sup¬ 
posed alwut 12,800 feet above the seat, 
bordering mi the lower limit of perpe¬ 
tual snow. Here the carcases of mules 
which had fallen down, perhaps a hun¬ 
dred years ago, appeared as fresh as if 
they liad died only riie preceding day. 
Tile descent was steep, and a snow¬ 
storm which cmne on, was marked by 
the fall of lajige mosses of rock. It was 
only two days after verdure had begun 
to reappear, that they arrived at St da¬ 
go, the capital of Chili. The situation 
of this town is most pictuiesque, pre¬ 
senting a mass of vegetation in the centre 
of the barren mountains which overlook 
it. The houses, though neatly and re¬ 
gularly biult, being of small height, are 
connected or intermingled with the fo¬ 
liage of the olive, tlie fig, and the mi¬ 
mosa, with which the ga^ens are filled. 
The inhabitants are reckoned at 48,000. 
Valparaiso, on the contrary, contains 
only 5000, Jj^ut is a thriving port, though 
meanly built. . _ > 

Mr Caldcleugh has not added very 
much to the interesting account already 
given of that country by Captain Hall. 
He reckons the entire population at 
600,000. Tlie gold and silver mines. 
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aa usual, itnpmurif^i moat of those who 
embark- in them. The gold is found 
geaerally’by washing the beds of rivers, 
naid is vuiypure. The only portion de- 
'serVing the name of mine exists in iron 
pyrites^ but is neither rich nor exten- 
mvely worked. The silver mines of 
Ljtio Chilian Cordilleras are almost eii> 
tirely worked in veins through a clay 
slate. 

Mr Caldcleugh made an excursion 
to Callao wad Lima, but here too has 
not added much to the information of 
Captain Hall. Hfe makes some curious 
observations on the climate: A poor 
sandy soil, on which for fourteen yeai-s 
tliere has not fallen a drop of rain, yields 
as fine fruits, and as heavy crops, as are 
found in any quarter of the glols*. This 
happy effect arises from tbf‘ thick damp 
fogs wliicli, during the whole winter, 
lasting from May to November, are 
brought in from tlie Paiitic with the 
mornii^ breeze, and are only disperse<l 
for a sliort time by the mid-day sun.' 
The population of Peru is reckoned 
only at 1,400,000, which, we should 
think, must be under-rated. The com¬ 
paratively unproductive state both of 
the Chilian asid Peruvian mines, is con- 
siderefl as owing not at all to tile scar¬ 
city of naetal, but to the failure of ca¬ 


pital and security, and to the water, 
which, in conse'quenc^ of neglect, has 
filled up many of the cavities. To clear 
off this water, a considerabler' outlay 
wouhl be requisite'ih the first instance; 
after which, with good machitiery^ the 
mines might become more productive 
than ever, and more sO, indebd,' iSihli 
the world has much occasion for. ' 

The return afforded an opportuflity 
of visiting Cordova, a city of *54,000 
inhabitants, in the territory of La Plata. 
It is characterize«l as “ a city situated 
in a well,” being so thoroughly screened 
from view, that the travelfing party 
were in the streets before they were 
aware of approaching it. llie great 
ornament of this town, and the m68t 
splendid edifice in America, is -jhe CoU 
lege built by the Jesuits, and which 
they made the centre of their operationa 
for civilizing the savage races in this 
part of the continent. The vast reve¬ 
nues formerly enjoyed by this insti¬ 
tution are now so greatly reduced, as 
scarcely to suffice for keeping it in re¬ 
pair ; It is attended by a hundred stu¬ 
dents. 

The following statement is given of 
the p<^ulation of the provinces of Rio 
de la Plata i— 


Buenos Ayres, 
Santa Fe, 

Entre Rios, 
Cordova, 

Mendoza, 

St Juan, 

l^nta de St Louis, 
St Jago del Estero, 
YacUtnain,' 

Salta, 


Pro^nnee, 

140,000 

60,000 

45,000 

44,000 

50,000 

20,000 

20,000 

80,000 

28,000 

20,000 

^457,000 


Of which in 
Capital, 

60,000 

25,000 

20,000 

14,000 

20,000 
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Poiiiaett’s Notos on Mexico^ niftrlo in 
thft seotumn of 1622, though thoir in- 
folSBttition is chicly copietl from Hum* 
boMt) and is thins both npt original, and 
twmty years old, throws yet somo light 
CHt the changes which the revolution 
has recendy ^ected. 

Mr Poinsett found Vera Cruz in a 
singular state, an intimate intercourse 
being kept up between the town and 
the castle, Juan de Ullua,) which 
last forms the solitary point yet hold hy 
the Spanish government in Mexico; 
while, at the sanie time, tli(» most strict 
military precautions were mutually ta¬ 
ken. It is not hero thought that there 
is any pnjfipect of the castle ln'ing n;- 
duced, as it, is very stiong, well pro- 
visionef], defended hy a hnudn'd ])iec,os 
of artillery, and incnpahle of being 
hlockadiHl in winter on account of the 
sudden and heavy westi'i ly gales. 

At Vera Cruz, Mr l*oiui^ott met two 
American gentlemen, who gave a most 
dolehil account of the lot ot’a Mexican 
traveller. Nothing to eat hut crLsaJo, 
dried beef; nothing to drink but^w/g-j^c, 
the fcnn<mted juice of the agavc^ 
inns destitute of all accommodation, 
and <?xecrahly dirty— coaches, great 
lnml>ering raachint*a, dragged hy ten 
mules—robbers at every mountain-pass, 
and frequently to he heard whis¬ 
tling and shouting, to the great dismay 
of the tiavelleT.—Mr P., howev(*r, was 
not intimidated; and, though he foiind 
the inns nearly as described, and had 
some alarms from robbers, he arrived in 
safety, tlrrottgh a picturesque and gene¬ 
rally fertih? (‘ountry, at the capital. The 
acemmt given of the general aspect of 
Mexico seems worthy of extraction. 

, The n(!W city, which was com- 
hi 1894, is built on piles. The 
'aw* sufficiently wide;, and win 
north and south, (>ast and west, 
interacting ehch otlier at right angles; 
they'hre^isll' tW»Il paved, and have side¬ 
walks of 4at stones.^ 'J'h(* public squares 
are sjpacfousi; and suwounded hy build¬ 


ings of hewn stone, and of veiry good 
ai'chitecture. The public edifiAes and 
churches are vast and splendid, and the 
private buildings, being constructed ei¬ 
ther of porous amygdaloid or of por¬ 
phyry, have an air of solidity, and even 
of magnificence ; they are of three aiicl 
four stories higli, with flat terrace roofsy 
and many of them are ornamented with 
iron balconies. The houses of Mexico 
are all squares with open courts, and 
the corriilors, or interior piazzas, an* or¬ 
namented with enormous china vases, 
containing cvi'rgreens. lliey are not 
so well furnish(?d as onr houses in the 
United States, hut the apartments are 
mow* lofty and spacious, and better dis¬ 
tributed. Tlie ('ntrance h^ads through 
a large gate into an inner court, with 
th<* stairs in front of tin* gate. The 
h<*st apartments, whicli aie generalily 
gaudily painted, are on llie street, and 
frequently on tlie second story above 
the ground floor. 

“Our large cities are, many of them, 
neater than Mexico; but there is an ap¬ 
pearance of solidity in tJie houses, and 
an air of grandeur in the aspect of the 
pla(!e, which are wanting in the cities 
of the United States. With us, h'ow- 
ev(*r, a stranger does not see that sinking 
and disgustingcontrasthet ween the mag- 
nifi(*enc(* of llie wealthy and tla* squa¬ 
lid p('nury of the poor, which, constantly 
meets liis view in M<‘xico. I liave de¬ 
scribed the ]>alac('s of the —the 

abode of j>0V4'rty does not offend the 
eye. It is henc‘ath the jclmrch porches, 
ill miserable hawacks in tla* aiihurhs, or 
under the canopy of heaven- 'rhere 
are at least tw<‘nty thousand inhabitants 
of this capital, the pojmlation of which 
does not exceed one liundred and fifty 
thousand souls, who have no permanent 
place of abode, and no Ofrtensible moans 
of gJiining a livelihood. After passing 
tlie night, sometmuts under cover, some¬ 
times irt the open air, they issue forth 
in the morning, like dronesy to prey 
upoirihe community, to heg, to steal, 
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are fortujaate enough to gain more than 
they peqt^ire to maintain themselves for 
a <^^y, they go to the pulqiieria, and 
there dan^, carouse, and get drunk on 
pulque ^n<l vim tnescal^ a hi-audy dis¬ 
tilled From the fermented juice of the 
agave. Arottnd, and under the pul- 
quenas, which are open sheds covering 
a space of from fifty to a hundred feet, 
men an^, women may be seen in the 
evening, stretched on the groimd, sleep¬ 
ing off the effects of their deep pota¬ 
tions. These people, called by Hum- 
,boldt sqroffnU's and gvnchiuavgosy are 
more generally known by the name of 
leperos. They are, for the most [lart, 
Indians and Mestisos; liv(fly and ex¬ 
tremely civil, asking alms with great 
huniiTity, and pouring out players and 
blessings with astonishing volubility. 
They are most dexterous pick-pockets, 
and I heard of some instances of their 
sleight-of-liand, that surpasf the hap¬ 
piest efforts of the light-fingered gentry 
of Paris, or London. , 

From what Ihave said of the leperos 
of Mexico, you will compare them to 
the Lazaroni of Naples ; The compari¬ 
son will he favourable to the latter, who 
work more readily, steal less frequent¬ 
ly, and are sober.” 

The following adds another feature 
to the picture. 

“ In my walk this morning under 
the porticos leading to the principal 
square, I was struck with the singular 
exhibition they presented of the busy, 
the idle, and the devout. The shops 
were filled with tradesmen and pur¬ 
chaser^ Under the porticos ’^rere men 
and women selling fruits and flowers, 
and wajc-woiic representing with great 
accur^y the costumes of the country, 
the Work of Indians, and tlw best of 
■the ,<^'1 hare ever seen. Xjspero^ 
were leaiiiiig tigainst the columns sun¬ 
ning theinsmm, and beggars and little 
urchins, selling |»aiinphlet8 anR gazettes, 
followed us with loud clamours. In 
the inidbt of this scene of nol^ ana con- 

^ VOL. XVITI. PART r. 


fusion, I observed two women on their 
knees before a picture of the Vhghi', 
which is inclosed in a glac» case, and 
has al ways tapers huruiug before it. 
They were abstracted ii'om ah that was. 
passing around them, and appeared to 
he really and devoutly absorbed ia 
juayer. While looking at them and at 
tlie crowd, the tinkling of a small beli i 
was heard ; it announced the passage of 
the Host from the cathedral to the 
death-bed of a sillier. In an iustaitt aU 
U"as still. Slqipkeepers and tlteir cus¬ 
tomers, Jepei'os and noisy children, all 
doffed their hats and knelt on the pave¬ 
ment, where they remained until tho 
1 lost was out of siglit, devoutly ei'oss- 
ing themselves the while, yjn then 
rose, and the hum, jiiid hustle, and cla¬ 
mour, wei'e gradually renewed. We 
crossed the square, wJicrc there are al¬ 
ways a number of hackney-coaches 
standing (better, I think, than thejor- 
ries and Jiacres of London and Paris), 
to the statue of - Charles 11,, where, 
seated on the steps of the inclosnre, we 
found a class of men wlio ai'e called 
evangelistofs. Their business is to in¬ 
dite memorials and epistles for those „ 
who cannot write themselves. Wrap¬ 
ped in his blanket, and fiiruished with 
pen and ink, and a basket full of paper, 
the evangelist is ready to furnish letters, 
in verse or prose, to all who apply for 
them. 1 listened for some time to one 
of tlicm> who was writing a letter for 
a pretty young girl, and was artfully 
drawing her sentiments from llhr* 

The facility with which these men 
write is surprising. Memorials in mi¬ 
nisters and judges, .letters of condolence 
and congratulation, and epistles breath- i 
ing love and fneiidship, succeed eac^ 
otlim* rapidly, and appear to> cost baw. 
little effort Some of thena are tqleiu- r; 
bie unproviBatori—a faculty morq com*. , 
mon among the people of Spanish 
America, thaii it is even among 
Italiaqs.”, 

Mexico appears, certainly, to be tjia, , 
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most picturesque country in the worhl, 
conibhnng tin* inountuiii grandeur nf 
. f-Switzerlarul, ivitli tlie icrtiU* plains of 
*''Italy. TIkj following picture of tlie 
i.view from a licdght above the city, 
•though not draw n by the pencil of a 
great niaatCT'. may give some idea of it. 
o The city w as in fhe front of Uh, on 
' the soUtl] of it the lakes <»f Xocliimilco 
and Balco.. On the noriVi, the suiuIUt 
lakes of Zuinpain^o and San Cliristo- 
bal; and a little on tifc east, that of Jes- 
cuco; rich and fertile fiel^Js, interspersed 
with gardens and orchards, intervene; 
and the aqueducts, wliich traverse the 
country on lofty Mches, present <»biects 
of great l^eauty and interest. Ihe ti\(‘ 
great rua^ leading to the city are liin-d 
• with large trees, and the hills covert'd 
with cultivated tielda atid wootls, and 
the whole plain studded W’ith small 
towns and (vell-huilt villagtjs, wntli their 
numerous white cimrches autl t'levated 
■ spii-es, forming astrongeontrast with the 
craggy and hairen rnountaijts that shut 
' in the valley. Beyond tWse rise tJie 
' volcanoes of Pimbla, the Popocatepetl^ 
and the Istacciliuatl, objects so grand 
and niagniiiceiit, that the eye always 
Msts upon them with renewed delight. 
We lingered hei-e until we saw this e.\' 
tensive and beautiful laudscajw mellow', 
etl in the shades of twilight, and the last 
rays of the setting suu refracted, in 
splemHd tints, from the sim^v'y moun¬ 
tains, 

' ' Hie refraction of the sun V raj's from 
>. lar^ mtlsses of snow, is, beyond de- 
>>>«icriptioi 4 magiiibcent, and no colouring 
can do jnsttwe to the variety and ricli- 
’vino88<if tiiet tints whicli, in some situa- 
yif'tiioiMy'iare ihitowii upon a whole laiid- 
The scenes of Mexico and of 
ilHiivttaei'land have only Uiis^'eature in 


common ; but that is so strikingly beau-]|- 
tiful, as frequently to recall my earliest 
impressions of the sublime a«<l beauti- ' 
ful in natural objects, and to carry, me ^ 
back to that delightful period wdien I ' 
wandered on foot over the mountains 
of the Alps." 

Mr Poinsett visited the formerly co¬ 
lossal mines of Valenciaua, winch on<’e 
employefl two thousand mules, and in 
which a hundred shafts were opened. 
They wercj now worked only very )ihi- 
tially, arnl the W’at<;r was continually 
rising higher aud higher. The i>opu- 
latiou ot .the place W’as reduced from 
22,000 to 4,000. Hie city t»f Ciua- 
naxuato, to which Valenciaua hirms a 
sort of suburb, contained once, w iilnn 
the walls 41,000; in 1822, only LsSOO. 

IVIr Poinsett seems to consider.the 
goveimnent of Iturhide as ilccidedly 
unpopular, ihouifh he admits that, as an 
American, la* had a jiropossi'ssion on 
the .subji'ct. lie had «u iiitei view, how- 
<‘vei', with lliiit usuvjier, au<l descrilies 
Ills nddioss as plea.sing, and his exterier 
as prepossessing. “ lie is about live feet 
ten inches high, stoutly made, and W'ell- 
proportioned; liis face is oval, and liis 
fentui-es aw very good, except his eyes, 
which were constently bent on tlic 
gruumi or averted. Ills hair is bfown, 
vvitli red whiskers ; and his complexion 
ftiir and ruddy, more like that of a Ger¬ 
man dian ol H iSpanianJ. In the coursi* 
of hull an hour’s easy conversation, be 
t<iok occasion to compliment the Ame¬ 
rican on the institutions of his country, 
at the same time pretemled to lament 
that they wen* not suited to tlie cir¬ 
cumstances of bis own, modoHtly in- 
ainuating, that he had yieldcvd very re¬ 
luctantly to the w ishes of the jwqtle, 
nierely to prevent misrule uUd.anwehy.” 
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Notwithstanding the imperfect 
success of Captain Parry’s two evpe- 
(litions, the British povernmont did not 
relax in its liberal desijyn of circunmaviga- 
tyig, if possible, Ntntheru America; and 
wliether this succeed or not, it was <le- 
termine<l, by land or sea, to trace the 
polar limit of that great continent. 
Three expeditions were now fitted out; 
one, under Captain Parry, proceeded 
again in liis first tract, ami tvill endea¬ 
vour, by way of Princ-e Regent’s iidet, 
to find a way to the coiist of Anieri(‘a 
and the open sen traversed by Captain 
Franklin, Another, umier Captain 
Lvon, was to talc(‘, the route of tlie last 
voyage, and, proceeding to Repulse 
Bay, was thence to cross to the oppo¬ 
site side of Melville peninsula, and by 
boats, or any otlier mode found most 
effi^jctive, to connect that point with 
the limit of Captain Franklhrs disco¬ 
veries. The last is to 1 m> entirely a land 
expedition, and is conducted by Cap¬ 
tain Fi-anklin, who, from New York, 
will seek to reach liis former station at 
the month of Heame’s river, thence to 
trace the coast, first to the mouth of 
Mackenzie’s river, and then, if jtossible, 
as far as Behring’s Stmits. 

All these expeditions were put in 
‘ movement in the coursp of the year, but 
one only had a result* premature and 
<UsastrouB. Captain Lyon did not even 
reach Repulse bay, the limit of Middle-, 
ton’s discoveries; but, in approaching 
it by the great*inlct called Sir Thomas 
Roea Welcome, was overtaken by so 
dreadful a tempest, as left no room for 
any conmderation, than how to reach 
Britain in safety. As this is one of the 
most striking scenes of wreck and pe¬ 
ril’ which we remember to have seen 
described, the picture dmwn of it by 
Captain Lyon will be read with interest. 

“Never shall I forget the dreariness of 
this most anxious night. Our ship pitch¬ 


ed at such a rate, tliat it was not pos¬ 
sible to stand even below, while on 
deck wc were unable to move without 
holding by rojies which W'ere stmtehed 
from side to side. The drift-snow flew 
in such sharp *heavy flakes, tliat we 
could not look to windward, and it 
froze on deck to above a foot in depth. * 
The sea made inc.essant breaches quite 
fore and aft the ship, and the tempo¬ 
rary warmtli it gave whikj it lashed 
over us, was most painfully checked by 
its almost immediately freezing on our 
clotln's. To these tfisefomforts were 
ad(l<Ml the horrible unceHjpinty as to 
whether the cables would, hold until 
day-light, and the conviction also that 
if they failed ns, %ve .sliould instnntly 
be dash(?d to pieces ; Avind blowing 
directly to the quarter in whicli wo 
knew the shore must lie. Again, should 
they continue to hold us, we feared, by 
the ship’s complaining so much forward, 
that tlje bitts would he torn up, or that 
she woiikl settle down at her anchors, 
overpowered by some of tlie tremendous 
seas which hurst over her. 

“ During the w-hole of this time, 
streams of heavy ice continued to drive 
down upon us, any of which, had it hung 
far a moment against the cables, weuW 
have broken tliem, and, at the same 
time, have allowed the bowsprit tapitch 
on it, and he destroyed. The masts 
would have followed this, for we w'ere 
all so exhausted, and thn d^np iras so 
coated with ice, that nothing could 
have been done to save them. 

“ We all lay dovm at times during the 
night, for to have remained«coastimtly 
on deck would have quite overpowj&r^d 
us I I constantly went up, and shall 
never forget the desolate picture which 
was always before me.' 

“ The hurricane blew witli^siich vio¬ 
lence as to be perfectly deafening; Md 
the heavy wash of the sea made it diffi¬ 
cult to reach the mainmast, ivhere the 
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officer pf the watch and his people sat 
shivering, completely cased in frozen 
snow, under a small tarpaulin, before 
which ropes were stretched to preserve 
them ill their places. I never iielield 
a darker night, mid its gloom was in¬ 
creased by the rays of a small horn lan¬ 
tern which was suspended from tlie 
mizen stay to show where the people 
> sat. 

** At dawnonthe 13th,thirty minutes 
after four, a.m,, we found that the 
best bower cable had parted, and as tin* 
gale now blow with terrific violence 
from the north, there was little reason 
to expect that the other anchors would 
hold long jpor if they did, we pitched 
so deeply,, and lifted so great a body 
of water each time, that it Was feared 
the windlass and forecastle would be 
tom up, or sh<^ must go down at her 
anchors; although tlie ports were knock¬ 
ed out, and a considerable portion of the 
bulwark cut away, she could scarcely 
dii^charge one sea before shipping ano¬ 
ther, and the decks were frequently 
flooded to an alarming depth. 

“ At six A.M., al} further doubts on 
this pai'ticular account were at an end, 
for, having received two overwhelming 
seas, both the other cables went at the 
same moment, and we were left help¬ 
less, without anchors, or any means* of 
saving ourselves, should the shore, as 
we had every reason to expect, be close 
astern. And here again I had the hap¬ 
piness of witnessing the same general 
tranqhilliiy as was shown on the Ist of 
S<iptember. There was no outcry that 
the cables were gone, but my friend 
Mr Manico, with Mr Cair the gunner, 
caiiie alft ip soon as they recovered their 
l|^^,,andl, in the lowest whisper, in- 
foribpl me pat the cables had el! part- 
iadl; in trehding to tlie wind, 

kyjojiiite down on her broadside, and, 
evident that nothing 
'^ns quite help- 
instinctively took his 
atatk^ the seamen ^ the leads, 


having seemed themselves as well as 
was in their power, repeated their sound¬ 
ings, on which our preservation depend¬ 
ed, with as much composure as if ,w<’ 
had beeii entering a friendly port. Here 
again that Almighty Power, which had 
before so mercifully preserved us, gi’ayt- 
ed us his protection, for it so happened 
that it was slackwater when we parted, 
the wind had come round to N. N, W. 
(along the land,) and our head fell oft’ 
to north-east, or seaward; we set two 
trysails, for the ship would bear no 
more, and even with that lay her lee gun¬ 
wale ill tlie water. In a quarter of an 
hour we were in seventeen fathoms. 
Still expecting every moment to strike, 
from haring no id(‘a where we had an¬ 
chored, I ordered the few remaining 
casks of the provisions received from 
the Snap, to be Ijove overboard, for, 
being stowed round the capstan and 
abaft tlie mizen-mast, I feared tjieir 
fetching way should we take the ground. 
At eight, the fore trysail galf went in 
the slings, but we were unable to lower 
it, on account of the amazing force of 
the wind, and evgry rope being en¬ 
crusted with a thick coating of ice. The 
decks were now so deeply covered with 
frozen snow and freezing sea-water, that 
it was scarcely possible, while we lay 
over so much, to stand on tliem ; and 
all hands being, wet and half frozen, 
without having had any refreshment 
for so many hours, our situation was 
rendered miserable in the extreme. 

“ Standing with our li^l to the north¬ 
east, we deepened the water, but in¬ 
creased the sea and wind, which latter 
was alone of sufficient strength to stave 
the larboard waist boat agaiiisl: the side ^ 
of the ship, and also to damage that* 
on the quwter by the same means. ,, 
At eleven a, m., a wave filled* jffid 
swept away the lai'board waist bwt, 
from which, most providentially, tlie. 
leads-man bad just lieen called, tyith 
her davits and the swinging boom. At 
noon a dim meridion altituffi* was bh- 
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tnined, arid at two p.ai. we observed 
SotJ'tliampton Lland from N. N. E. to 
E. b. S., very indistinctly, and distant 
i!?gbteen or-twcnty miles, but could see 
nothing of the coast we bad left, as it 
was still covered by dark clouds and 
snow-storms. 

“In the aft(’riioon, hjiving well weigh¬ 
ed in my mind all the circumstances of our 
distressed situation, I turned the hands 
up, and informed them that ‘ having 
now lost all our bower anchors, and 
chains, and being, in consequence, nn- 
^ible to bring up in any pait of the 
Welcome; being exposed to the sets 
of a tremendous tide-wav, and con- 
Ktant heavy gales, one of wliich was 
now rapidly sweej)ing us back to the 
hoiitbward, and being yet above eighty 
miles from Repulse Bay, with the shores 
leading to which we were unacquainted; 
ear compasses useless, and it being im¬ 
possible to continue under sail with any 
degree of safety in these dark twelve- 
hour nights, with the too oft^n expe¬ 
rienced certainty that the sliip could 
not beat off a lee-shore, even in mode~ 
rate weather, 1 had detcnnined on 
making southing, to clear tlie narrows 
of the Welcome, after which, I should 
decide on some plan for our future 
operations.”' 

The persevering efforts of goverp- 
ipont to explore the interior of Africa, 
were at length crowned with very ex-, 
tensive success. The expedition sent 
under Messrs Oudftey, Denham, and 
Clapperton, discovered more remarka¬ 
ble features, giving to its geography 
more of a new aspect, than had ever 
been imtici^ated. The kingdom of 
Bornbu, known for some time as the 
.most; extensive aud important of interior 
Africb,* had always been understood as 
running froni porth to soutli, and filling 
the intermediate apaa? between the 
countries brt the Niger, and diose on 
the Meditcrraneeit* It was now found, 
I however, lobe entirely in Central Africn, 


and to be on the line traversed by the 
Niger itself. Another most prominent 
feature appeared: a great lake, or ra¬ 
ther inland sea, filling the whole centre, 
and extending in one direction up¬ 
wards of two hundred miles. Into this 
great lake two rivers emptied tliem- 
selvcs. Oii(i was the Yepu, coming 
from the west, in the direction from 
which the Niger might he expected. 
It did not, indeed, present a magnitude 
corresponding to tlic descriptions and 
ideas of that celebrated stream, its 
breadth being only tflirty feet, and the 
chaimol without any rapid cun’ent. In 
tracing its banks, however, the remains 
of many great cities were found, and it 
was ascertained to have issued from the 
lake Nyffe, in wliich a great portion of 
its waters might probably he evaporated. 
A river of much greater magnitude was 
found to enter it upon the north-east, 
which has not yet been traced far up, 
but has been supposed to be another 
branch of tlie Niger. The kingdom of 
Bornou, situated round this great lake, 
is supposed to contain about two mil¬ 
lions of inhabitants, a number not pro¬ 
portioned to its extent; but many parts 
of it are arid, and unproductive. Thir¬ 
ty-six towns and cities are enumerated, 
of which Koul«i is the present capital. 
The people have large unmeaning faces, 
flat negro noses, large mouths, good 
teeth, and high foreheads; they are 
tame, peaceable, an& quiet. These par¬ 
ticulars arecommuuicated by the Quar¬ 
terly Review, on authority understood 
as official, hut as a mere foretaste of 
the information which will he con¬ 
tained in the journals of the travellers 
themselves; and as we understand that 
these jqunials have recently anived at, 
TripoH, we may reserve, till after tlieir 
appcaraace, a full analysis of the im¬ 
portant information obtaineil |>y this' 
mission. We lain^t to understand,the 
death of Dr Oudney, one of the most in¬ 
telligent of its members; bptMqjor D^r 
ham still remains in Bornou, {H'osecntmg 
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his researches; and Captain Laiiij^, it 
hits been announced, is proceeding 
aci’oss the desert, direct to Tom hue- 
too. 

A good tleal of curipus infonnation 
was gained by one, wliose enterj)rize, 
exerting itself in somewhat of an odd 
English way, led him to traverse on 
foot the wilds of Siberia, as far as the 
Eastern Ocean. It is not our pari to 
canvass the inanjier in wliich Captain 
Cochrane got forward ; wu' leave that 
between him an(l|he Quarterly. 

We shall not follow the narration 
through the known tracts of Euroj)e, 
but shall take him u[> at Nishnei-Novo- 
gorod, whidi, notwithstanding its snr- 
numc beafing the import of little, snr- 
j>asHeS now its faiiu'd and ancient sister 
city of the same name. It ow'es this 
new greatness to its having become 
the seat of an immense fail', which 
forms the commercial link between Eu¬ 
rope and Tartary. The business done 
is estimated, it seems, at two hundred 
millions of roiibh“8 ; hut this u’e should 
think much more than double the real 
amount. Yet, it is feared that, after 
millions of money have been expended 
on tlie buildings upon this site, it may 
be buried under water by a shift wliich 
the Volga threatens to make in its chan¬ 
nel. Tile population is reckoned 15,000 
in ordinary periods, and nearly ten times 
that number during,the fair. 

From this place, our traveller de- 
‘eeijnded tlie Volga to the half-Tartar 
capital of Kazan, reckoned tifh tliird 
, city of Russia, with 40,000 souls, hut 
recovering from a fire, which, five 
, years ;bgo, laid completely in ashes a 
;/ijdwii'#hose houses are built, and its 
st’f^ets paved, with w'ood. This place 
^iffence of a good numbw of 
whose almost sole oct!upatiou 
'and caidis. Koisan is u large 
^ pifoVii^-c, with 900,000 mhabitaiits, flat, 
ai4?I ‘watereid by the Vedga and 
the KjiiiiBa, but rendered by this site 
maridiy and unwholesome. The next 


place was Perm, a thriving little tow’ii, 
capital of a province, nearly as populous 
as Kazan. Indeed, as be approached 
Kazan, he describes the Country as 
equal, in fertility and cultivation, to any 
be had ever seen. In this quarter arc 
large distilleries, farmed out by govern¬ 
ment, which makes them a monopoly, 
ill cousequeiicft of wliich the spirit is 
doubly or Irebly watered; the profit 
going not to government, but to its of¬ 
ficers. The Russians, however, me not 
so much to be deplored on acyount of 
the poor bargain they get, as if it had 
been of a more necessary or salutary 
article. 

The ascent and descent of the Onral 
are so gradual, that our traveller was 
scarcely sensible be was passing the 
mighty barrier of Europe and Asia. 
The Asiatic side a'ppeai’ed to bliii in se¬ 
veral respects preferable. 'I'be inha¬ 
bitants of the villages were more civil, 
more hospitable, and more cleanly ; and 
he declares, that he ivas obliged abso¬ 
lutely to lay by bis purse, and give uyj 
the “ hackneyed and unsocial custom 
of paying fot: food.” 

Catharinenburg, the first city on the 
Asiatic side, is the centre of extensive 
mines, which, being the property of go¬ 
vernment, and worked by slaves, are a 
very poor affair for all concerned. The 
workmen get only two pounds of black 
bread a-rlay, a suit of clothes, and 13s. 
6d. sterling a-year. The emoluments 
of the officers seem derived almost sole¬ 
ly from cheatmg, which our traveller 
seems to consider a matter of necessi¬ 
ty ; for their lawful wages have never 
been increased since the days of Catha¬ 
rine, and instead of being paid in silver 
roubles, worth Ss. 4d., s^e paid in pa¬ 
per, worth only 9jd., Ip an imrpense 
iron establishment, belop^pn^ tio tUo 
Yajkoulef family, everything is carried 
on in a much superior, style, and much 
more to the profit of th® owners. 

Captain C. walked over a fine road, 
tfirough a swampy and urnody country,' 
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to Tumou, a Kinall town, situated on 
tlie rapid banks of tbe Toura, with a 
considenible trade in ti|pl>ci', tallow, atiti 
,4ndes. Tbe next town was To!)olsk, a 
name ttMTible in Europe, as tlie j))aee 
of RuJ^Sian reletnition from bevond tluj 
Jiraits of social existence. Rut it does 
not seem at all to onsw<‘r this cliarar- 
ter. It is a clean town, in a most eom- 
inanding situation, built and paved witlt 
wood, with many bandsome clmrcljes, 
and no convents, tbe markets and ba¬ 
zaars well rej^ulated. Bread is to b(i 
bad Sfilbs. for a sbillintr, meat the aartu' 
«juantity for three sbilliuj's. Above all, 
the society is described as i^ood, and 
marked by a general air of c(»)itent and 
cbeerfulness. Tbe exiles are chiefly 
])olitiral, and no government, it is re¬ 
marked, Ijanislies fools; and bein'; 
thought Burtiriently secTwed “ within 
the prison of unbounded wilds,” any 
further precaution is deemed uuneces- 
Niry. 

After loamg Tobolsk, tbe route, as- 
eeiullng the Iitiscb, lay tbrougli a wide 
pasture plain, with a good deal of cid- 
tivation round the villages, which, 
though dirty, ajjpeared comfortable and 
baj>py. Omsk, at the junction of tbe 
Irtisch ^nd Oni, is a, frontier fortress 
against tin' Kirghises, with a gairison 
of 4000 troops, who are kept in excel¬ 
lent order, and where there is a well- 
taught Lancastiian school, maintained 
by government. There is also one kq)! 
for tin' inhabitants, wlio amount to 
about 7500. I'be traveller declares 
these' Kirghises l»» be the most miser¬ 
able and filthy race be evc'r beheld, 
wcjariug notliing but trowsers, and ha¬ 
ving nothing in their wretched tents 
but one large iron kettle and wooden 
spoons. Tliey readily sell their children 
fdr a pound of tobacco, or a bottle of 
bran(W, and, it is alleged, steal the Rus¬ 
sians for ihte purpose of selling them 
elsewhere. lie deM;iiI)es, however, the 
appcai'ahCe of their chiefs as !)andso)Tic' 


an<l manly; their dress, a long robe of 
blue cloth, beautifully embroidered, and 
fastened rouml the waist , by a highly- 
polished silver belt, from ivbicli was 
suspended a dagger, a knife, a pipe, 
and what in ICngland might he tenne<l 
a tiuder-box, a sbiit of coloured cotton, 
large Tartar trowsers, and boots to cor- 
i es])ond; a bandsonu' fur-cap, ivitb a 
small black one under it, to cover tbe 
cb*an-s)javed bt'ad; a long beard and 
bare lu'ck. All tbe villages up the Ir- 
tiscli are mere military posts, of which 
the limitary one is Semipalatinsk, w’ith 
ti garrison of 2000 nten, as well order¬ 
ed as that of Onjisk, A little to the 
oast is Ubinsk, ■'* a dirty little place, 
called here a town,” from wliicli be bad 
a v^'w of the chain of mouirtains which 
<livide t he Russian and Chinese umpires. 
Ill' came lu'.irly into contact with it at 
Bouktaritia. He desicrLbes it tts one of 
the most romantic spots in the universe; 
yet, unless within tbe fortress, there is 
not a tree or a shrub to be seen ; only 
a vast ])lain of luxuriant herbage, diver¬ 
sified by bold and precipitous moun¬ 
tains, standi ug detached from eprli other. 
Tbe fortresses do not prevent tlie Kir- 
gbises from coniraittiug dreadful havoc 
upon tbe cattle which feed u})on this rich 
plain. At midnight, (k'lptain Cochrane 
forded the little stream which Jfomis* the 
limit of tbe empires, and seated himself 
on a stone. “ What can surpass that 
scene, 1 know not. Some of the lofti¬ 
est granite muuntaius, spreading in va¬ 
rious direfctions, inclosing some of the 
mostluxuriaut valleys in the world; yet 
all dew'fted—all this .fair an<I fertile 
tmet abandoned to wild beasts, merely 
to constitute a neutiul UTritory.” 

At this point Captain C, loft the L- 
tiseb, and crossed to tbe Koly van, where 
tbe imraense mines of, Baroaoule form 
the most important objecC iW chief 
product’is silver, of whicli fresh mines 
are constantly discovered, “'SO thgt the 
district may be sgiid to be siltcr.” 
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The iniiies appear to be much better 
maha^d than those of Gatharinenburg, 
ate conseq^ueiitly more productive. 
Thirtfeeii tbonsand persons are constant¬ 
ly,' and .‘vbout fifty-five thousand occa- 
’sidnnlly emplpyet!; all serfs belonging 
Hjidthe emperor. TJie wages are ahnost 
jtdb trifiing io name ; yet the necessai’ies 
of life are so excessively cheap, that the 
ileiboiirers are maintained in a stiite to¬ 
lerably comfortable. The entire pro¬ 
duce of these anines is slated at four 
millions and ahalf of roubles, 01 * 200 , 000 /. 
stcfiiiig. Twelve thousand horses and 
oxen, luid fifteen hundred laboiu ers, are 
oinployed in the sole tfusk of conveying 
to Barimoule the earth which ('.ontains 
the ore, for the purpose of its being ox- 
Iracted. Barnaonle is a town of ^00 
inhabitints, well built of wood mid 
brick, with beef at three farthings for 
two pounds, and everything else in pro¬ 
portion. In short, he considers the 
place the happiest, the best governed, 
iind the neatest in Siberia. 

At Barnaoule, Captain C. learned 
that an expedition was fitting out to ex¬ 
plore the north-east of Asia; and ani¬ 
mated by the spirit of British eiiter- 
prixe, he determined to Iiasten to join 
it, casting only a hfusty glance, at inter¬ 
mediate objects. Tomsk, capital of an 
extensive distri<‘t, was found to contain 
1800 houses, 12 chnrclies, and about 
%00 inhabitants. Thirtv-fivc bullocks 

t *' 

were seen sold for eighteen pounds; 
yet Tomsk is a miserable place, suiv 
rdunded by a waste of brushwood, and 
mifeeiy' the general character of tho.suc- 
liounding villages. TJic peqjde are hos^ 
)]>{t 9 l;)le, but their morals by no means 
^ exemjplary. Krasnoyarck, on tlie con- 
is situated in u fine country, 
capital of Eastern Silieria, is 
faaudsomest of its towns ; 
not appear to our present 
tr^teller to et^ual Tobolsk* It contains, 
streets, a few very fine 
‘apd ^ 12 handsome churches; 
hiiflfees a display of rapid im¬ 


provement, Imving been raised almost 
into existence witliiu the last forty years. 
Irkutsk is the^entro of an extensive 
commerce. iJritbitunately, contempt 
on one side, and enmity on the other, 
prevail between the rnilitaiy clsAses and 
the merchants, Avho in Russia arc re¬ 
garded almost as tlie Jews were here 
formerly; and, indeed, commerce ifl 
under strange letters'. No man can he 
a first-rate merchant, or employ a capi¬ 
tal of 100,000 roubles, without a li¬ 
cence from the emperor, purcJiased by 
paying 5 or 10 per cent of that amount. 
A good account is, given of all the go¬ 
vernment establishments in tliis place. 

Gaptain Cochiune now proceeded 
four hundred miles north-oastward to 
Yakutsk, which may he considereil tlie 
last town on this side of the world. It 
is ill-built, and in tlie most exposed of 
all bleak situations, on the broad and 
lazy stream of the Lena, which is usu¬ 
ally frozen by the 1st of October. It 
contains 7000 inhabitants, chiefly em- 
plo 5 'ed in the iui* trade. The sable is 
still the staple fur; and the fine ones 
of Vitim and Olekma are valued at fif- 
tei-n or twenty pounds sterling a-pair. 
Fifty thousand individuals, Russians, 
Yakuts, Tougonses, and Yula»^u*es, pay 
tribute within, the limits of this govern¬ 
ment, and the number of people is sup¬ 
posed to be about 185,000,, The fol¬ 
lowing are reported as the current prices 
of tlie different skins at Yakutsk 

Bear, . 20^. to 2os. 

Sable, ^ ^ 30if. tq 150.v. 

Scu Otter, ‘ . 10/. to 30/. 

River ditto, . SOjt. to 40.1. 

Black Fox, . 5/. to 30/. 

Red and Grey ditto, 2/. to 3/. 

Wolves, . 10«. to 131^. 

The traders are said to mtdat .liiis 
mense profits, gaining 150 per cent roli 
the European commodities which thfty 
sell, and 100 cent on jtjbie skins 
w'hich they bring to Yakutsk. . 

From Yakutsk, our adventurer un- 
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dertook certainly a most daring expedi¬ 
tion, aci'oss the vast frozen desert of the 
north-east of Asia, extending one thon- 
.'iQgnd eight hundred miles, to Niseimey 
Kolymsk. Throughout the whole of 
this space, there are only a few llus- 
sian posts, of seven eight houses 
eocli, called here towns, and at the dis¬ 
tance of two or three hundred miles 
from each other. In the immense ii»- 
terraediate spaces, the only provision 
for travellers consists in ohai'ity yourts, 
little squai’e buildings, with a fire-place 
. in the middle. As they art* only, how¬ 
ever, at the precise distance of twenty- 
five miles, the tniveller sometimes could 
not reach, and if active, sometimes 
went beyond them. The only resource 
then xvas to bivouac in the open air, 
many feet deep in snow ; y<?t the posi¬ 
tion is described as surprisingly com¬ 
fortable, there* being always plenty of 
pine-wood to make a blazing fire ; only 
it was necessary to lie so near, that one 
side was roasted, while the other was 
almost frozen. Nischney Kolymsk was 
the termination of this journey, per¬ 
formed ill sixty-one days. It is a large 
town in this quarter of the world, con¬ 
taining fifty dwellings, and four hun¬ 
dred people ; not a h)ade of giass to be 
seen in its vicinity; the very small num¬ 
ber of horses and cows attempted to be 
kept, being fed upon the tops and 
stumps of the bushes. Their industry 
* is confined to himting, and, above all, 
to fishing; the produce and consump¬ 
tion of which, according to our author, 
really somewhat exceeds belief. He 
says that six hundred inhabitants^ in a 
space of eighty miles, consume nearly 
two ipillions of pounds of fi.sh; wliich 
makea fifty pounds a-day to.lsach per¬ 
son. It is true, great part of this stock 
^is'%har<Ml‘With the dogs, eadh of whom, 
in the busy Season, gets ten hetrings 
a-day.''‘ 

Beyond ^ Kolyma are found the 
Tchuktchi, a j^uliar people,.who oc¬ 
cupy the ndlth-Oastern extremity of 


Asia; a stout, rough, honest, Xold, fear¬ 
less race, who, alone of all the northern 
Asiatics, seem in no degree to own ilia 
supremacy of Russia. They come ai- 
uually to a gr(*at fair held at the 
tress of Ostrounaya, whither oui‘ author 
went to see it. There came to the fair 
sixty-eight men, sixty women, fifty-syt 
children, and five hundred reinrdeer). 
The Tchuktchi shouted themselves very 
versant in tobacco, and not easily to ,ho 
cheated as to that article. They too* 
ofl' forty tlamsand pounds, at threo 
roubles a-pound, making 120,000 rou¬ 
bles. Th(‘ other articles are kettles, 
knives, spears, needles, bells, scissors, 
pipes, axes, spoons, coral beads, ana 
other small ornaments. ,In return, 
they brought of the productions of 
their own country 400 or 6(J0 sea^ 
Imrse teetli, a few bear-skins, reipT 
deer dresses, and white foxes. Tha 
most valuable articles, however^^ 
from the American coast; the furS|,pf 
black, brown, blue, red, and white foxes, 
martins, some beavers, river, otters, 
hears, wolves, sea-dogs, and sea-horse 
skins. 

Notwithstanding all the posting and 
peril by wliich Captain C. bad gpt on 
to this place, he failed in his object. 
At Nischney Kolymsk, indeed, heibund 
'Baron Wrangel, wdiora lie pronoun* 
ces without an equal in the Russian 
navy; hut the Bai'un, though he, rer 
ceived liim extremely well, statqd^ 
that he could not allow him to hecoone^ 
his comimnion, without express autne* 
rity Iroin the Russian gpvernment. Ip 
the course of his stay, bowevef^ the Bap^ 
ron accomplished nis joupaey,^ wjp^;^ 
consisted in doubling She|a^ 2 ;kqijNnsg,, 
an||l tracing its epnnexion with thq 
eru ca]^ m there% ascertiqni^ 
the (lisjjunetlion of the Asiatic i^id 
ricanicQntu^en^. , , 

Caplain Lochrmve s netjt, 
to cross ovfr to America; and he,^i 
dekvo^ilred to. procure from the Tc^tlktr, 
chi> a consent to convey him thither, 
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bitt a|ype«vs to have failed, in conse- 
of pretending that he was on a 
itiiaaion from the emperor; a fulseliuod 
trhich their sagacity enabled them ea- 
sily>to detect. Ho could only accom¬ 
plish this acheme, therefore, by going 
to Ochotsk, the port of Siberia on tin* 
Oaitern ocean. His easiest route was 
badk by Yakutzk ; but desirous to avoid 
retracing two thousand miles of so mo¬ 
notonous a region, he determined to 
strike across, through a most desolate 
and unfrequented route, the hardships 
of which, if they aiv not irreatly exag¬ 
gerated, must have heeu almost b(*\otid 
human endurance. His own picture is 
as follows :—“ My route lay along the 
Kolyma, Zj'zanUa, Indigirka, Otnekon, 
and Ojiota; all of which are, at this 
season of the year, large, nijiid, danger- 
^ous, and almost impassahle rivers. Be¬ 
sides these, there are numerous cither 
streaihs, besides lofty mountains of fro¬ 
zen suorv, large overflowed marshes, 
crow’ded and decayed forests; suffi'ririg 
at the same time cold, rain, hunger, and 
fatigue, with forty-five niglds’ ex[)osure 
to the snow ; at times without fire, in a 
frost of thirty degrees; and latterl\% 
five days being passed wdthout food; 
never having seen an individual during 
four hundred miles, and but one hahi-^ 
tation in the extent of one thousand.” 

Okotsk was found to be a little, thri¬ 
ving, well-goveraed port, containing 
1500 inhabitants, and promising to be, 
*next to Irkutsk, the neatest town in 
Asiatic Russia. The present governor 
has changed the site from a low inndy 
beach on the sea-side, to a new and 
much better position on the opposite 
bank 4 pf the Okota. Only the govern¬ 
ment bouseshaveyet been erected there, 
but the rest are gradually transferring 
and building on a regular plan. Okotsk 
eanies on the trade of Kamtschatka, 
and< North-western America. The 
exports are the same already enume¬ 
rated aa off hy the Tschutchi; 

the im|»flli#are almost entirely fine furs. 


an article of little bi^lk and great value; 
no other, indeed, could pay the im¬ 
mense huid and river carriage across 
Siberia, The persons cnijiUiyed by go-', 
vernmeiit amount to Jihout OhO, and 
cost only ten thoiisaml pounds ])cr an¬ 
num. T1 k‘ revenue, however, tloes not 
nearly di'fruy this exjiense. The nhiijses 
must, indeed, have hemi emirmous, If, 
as here statf'd, it was customary for an 
officer, wJipne>er he Avanted money, to 
step into tin' dock-yard, take out arti¬ 
cles to tin* requisite amount, and sell 
th(*in for his own behoof, hut this prac¬ 
tice is said to he now at an end. The 
coimin‘rct* of Lasti'i'n Siberia coidd have 
been CfU’rii'd on with much greater ad¬ 
vantage, if tin* lal<* difl'erences with the 
Uhinese had terminated in giving t<i 
Russia the free navigation of the Amour; 
and this is an article wliich one would 
think she might have been able to dic¬ 
tate ; hut the fact is other-,vise. 

Here (^aptaiii C'oehrarn* determined, 
for reasons Avhicli we shall not canvass, 
to give up his plan of exploring Ame¬ 
rica, and to conclude his survc'y with 
tlie Kamischadale peninsula. Its jiort, 
called St Peter's and St Paul’s, seems 
to be a gay thriving place, where our 
author found even the opportunity of 
selecting a xvife. In a torn- fdong the 
coast, he judged it tin* most amply_ 
stocked Avith tlu* necessaries of life, of 
any country he had ever seen. “ Wood 
of the first growth, fish in a most abun¬ 
dant quantity, game of the finest fla- 
voAW, and of various species, pastures 
inconsumable; a chase which yields 
foxes, sables, river-otters, bears, wolves, 
8tc. of the finest specimens.” The peo¬ 
ple seem, however, to be peculiarly 
])oor amf oppressed, it having been es¬ 
tablished as a maxim of government, 
that “ God is high, and the emperory 
far off.” Of late, however, the yamcky 
or capitation, has been reduced one 
half. Great ravage has also been com¬ 
mitted by infectious and cutaneous dis¬ 
eases, so that the numbers haA-e sus- 
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tained a considerable d i tninutioii; thou gh 
this is no longer supposed to be pro- 
CTessive. 'I'he Kamtscliadales are de- 
FCtibed to be as formerly, honest, gen¬ 
tle, lazy, drunken, servile, disburthened 
of all care and consideration for the fii- 
ture. The population of the peninsula 
is "reckoned at 4574, of whom 2760 are 
ISamtschadales, with nearly tlie same 
number of dogs ; 1260 Russians ; 598 
Koriaks, and other races. These par¬ 
ticulars exceed the total by 44, for which 
the author must answer. 


25^ 

Captain Cochrane now returue<l 
the same route, and througli iiearly tin? 
same places ; but w'e have generally in- 
corpomted his second observations with 
his first, and need not accompany Ifim 
back. He visited Kiakhta, and the cor¬ 
responding Chinese city of Maimatshin, 
but found nothing to add to the accortut 
given by Cox, of the commercial inter¬ 
course between tliese two great em¬ 
pires. 
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EiilNKNT CIIARACTEIJS DECEASKD. 


Lord JByron — /ajuis XVIII .— Girodvt. the French Fainter—I he Duchess of 
, Devonshire. 


T'liE obituary of this year presented 
few names that a{)pear entitled to a 
^ace ill this department of the volume. 
There fell,‘however, one name, mighty 
beyond any other; an individual who, 
with one great and past exception, 
ranked perhaps prominent in the eye 
of the world. ITie mighty ruler and 
conqueror of Europe scarcely, in a lite¬ 
rary and refined age, held a more consjii- 
ctfous place than the monarcfai of the 
realms of poesy. The individual, who 
must be at once recognized under this 
title, has not been less marked by his 
life than by his poems, and pursued in 
both a doling and eccentric orbit, whose 
asj^^t, though doubtful and perilous, 
ritetted continually the gaze of man- 
khod. A painful task devolves on the 
*w#iler who must trace a career at once 
flQthiwht fuad so dark ; who must nei- 
thel the reference due to gifts 
ao, llilltedj'ntor suffer their splendour, 

of the human 
to other quali- 
frail and 
combined in 

, IPIm lineage was ancient and 


illustrious,’ being to he traced hack to 
the Conquest. Two Byrons fell at the 
battle of Cressy; and Sir John de By¬ 
ron distinguished himself pi the field 
of Bosworth. But their most distin¬ 
guished figure was in the civil wars, 
when Sir John, tlien the fami||r repre¬ 
sentative, had eleven sous who fought 
ill the cause of Charles. Of these, 
seven ivere present, and four fell, at the 
fatal battle of Marston Moor. Sir John 
Byitm, one of the few survivors, re-^ 
ceived for these and ofther services, the 
title of Lord, which ever after remain¬ 
ed in his family. Another ancestor was 
Commodore Byron, noted for his un¬ 
fortunate voyage and perilous adven¬ 
tures on the coast of Patagonia, He 
maintained always the reputation of a 
good seaman, but a most unfortunate 
one, and passed among the sailors un¬ 
der the appellation of “ Foul Weather 
Jack.” r 

John, the son of Commodore' Byrop) 
and father to the subject of the preseiit 
memofr, is one of whom everjthmg that 
is evil is related. He was called ** Mad 
Jack Byron,” and his dissoluteness was 
so extreme, that it Was coiisidered a 
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disgrace to be seen in his company. 
After niininj^ his fortune, be endeavour¬ 
ed to patch it up by marryinf:^ Miss 
•^^berine.Gordon, an Aberdeenshire 
heiress. In a few years, he squandered 
her property, went abroad, and left her 
almost destitute. In tliis situation, 
being shunned^by all his family, Mrs 
BjTon went to reside at Aberdeen, 
where she lived in the most retired 
manner, and earned on the early edu¬ 
cation of her son. Considering “ that 
she had nothing on earth hut him to 
, live for,” she is alleged to have shown 
an extreme and injudicious fondness, 
which tended to strengthen the defects 
of his character. At school, it was ob¬ 
served, that he did not show any pecu¬ 
liar (lelight in study, and was chiefly 
ambitious to excel in hrn-dy sports, par¬ 
ticularly in swimming, fishing, and 
Rteeriug a boat. Ills ])owers were, how¬ 
ever, shown when absence occasionally 
threw him b«‘liind his sc'hool-fellows, 
by the rapidity with which he made up 
to them ; when, having redeemed his 
loss, he contented Ijimself with main¬ 
taining the' diameter of a tolerable 
scholar. 

When George Byron Gordon, as he 
was thei\ called, was little more than 
ten years old, his uncle, Lord Byron, a 
man of violent and ungovernable pas¬ 
sions, and who had ki^ed a near rela¬ 
tion in a duel, died without issue. The 
Vleserted orphan became thus heir to his 
title and estate, wd had an entirely 
new prospectubeforq^him. His educa¬ 
tion was immediately put in the usual 
train of that of Englishmen of rank, 
and he was sent successively to Hen*ow, 
and to Caml>ri%e* Botli at school and 
atkg Imd the re|Mitation of a 
wjd, Clever koy, who trampled upon 

jbimself inore 
than .within. His 
tone jql' lyas already 

shown at ^coWeJ^ . 

with the oj making 

anliuat a graduate. tha age 


of sixteen, he formed a boyish passion 
for a Miss Chaworth, whom he met at 
Newstead during his vacations. She 
manned another, to the deep distress of 
her youthful lover, who had, en-one- 
ously as he afterwards admitted, ascri¬ 
bed to her all the perfections which 
belong to heroines of romance. It seems 
too much, however,, with some of his 
biographers, to impute to this disap¬ 
pointment much of the gloom of his 
future cihaimcter. Such early mishaps 
must be pretty common, and the im¬ 
pression, probably, would not be of 
very long duration. Doubtless, how¬ 
ever, this adventure would have an in¬ 
fluence in developing his character, and 
making him feci the depths of his 
heart. * 

At nineteen. Lord Byron retfred to 
Newstea<J, and appeared to employ 
himself chiefly in country sports. AL 
though, however, there is so little re¬ 
cord of any regular study, it is plain he 
must somehow or other liave imbibed 
ha])its of reading, and a taste for litera¬ 
ture, since, at this very time, there 
came forth “ Hours of Idleness,” wliicli 
could not have been the product of au 
uncultivated mind. Though consider¬ 
ably crude and juvenile, they have 
many passages marked by that vigour 
of tkoiight and fancy which rendered 
him afterwards the first poet of his age. 
The volume, however, was overtaken 
by a woful disaster. The leading cri¬ 
tical journal of tlie nation, though in. 
an article we believe not written by 
its editor himself, not only pronounced 
sentence of Condemnation, bnt held it.. 
up to ridiciile and contenipt. Suc|t 
treatment could not fail t# call for^. 
all that gall which was copiously lodn- 
gedtn the breast of die imured. Ii^d.. 

<< Eng^h il^ards and Scotch Review^ i 
era/'a'^y keen and powerfni,8»tire)./< 
and o^rt^nly a w<mderfid*perfOTmanq^ 
for a hoy of twenty. It was of tqo,|ip->... 
pular. a nature to be neglected, 
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gamed hmi considerable reputation. 
Unfortuuatflyt hw own conduct afford¬ 
ed room for the satire which be thus 
exercised upon othei-s. Repairing to 
tiohdoii, he plunged into that vortex of 
dissipation which was but too tempting 
to a youth in full possession of W'ealth, 
tod freed from any restraint. In so 
powerful a mind, this mode of life was 
soon found to he empty and unsatisfac¬ 
tory, while the falsi; principles which 
he had early imbibed indisposed him to 
turn into any bett(‘r career. “ At this 
period of his life,” says Mr Dallas, “ his 
mind was full of bitter discontent. Al¬ 
ready satiated with pleasure, an<l dis¬ 
gusted with those companions who 
h^e no other resource, he had resolved 
on mastering his appetite; he broke up 
his hdrams, and he reduced his appetite 
to a diet the most simple and abstemi¬ 
ous ; but the passions of his heart were 
too mighty; nor did it ever enter into 
his mind to overcome them; resent¬ 
ment, anger, and hatred, held full sway 
over him, and his greatest gratification 
at that time was in overcharging his 
pen with gall, which l3owed in every 
tlirection, against individuals, his coun¬ 
try, the world, the universe, creation, 
and his Creator. He might Jiave be¬ 
come, he ought to have been, a different 
creature; and he but too well accounts 
for the unfortunate bias of his disposi¬ 
tion in the folio wing, lines:— 


I, least thinking of a thoughtless throng, 
' Just skilled to know the right, and choose the 
.wrong, 

' fWced at that age when reason*^ shield is lost, 
. 1 X 0 my course through passion's count- 
> , ' (Ijesshost,,. 

Wnen every ^ath of Pleasure’s flowery way 
’IHris Itired m tarn, and all have led astray.” 

tof,< .' ' : 


Pi ^{ f ' 




it .'imA. 


Besides, in a sitiiatidn |>ecu- 
having never received 


the relations brhis fa- 
of Ciarlisle, with whom 
tiirty connected, and whose 
courted as a man of letters, 
him with extreme coldness. 



When he went to take his seat inHhe 
House of Peers, he had not an indivi¬ 
dual of his own rank to introduce him. 
When there, indeed*, the disdainful 
manner in which he met the cordial 
reception of the Lord Chancellor, can¬ 
not he justified. On leaving England, 
ho told Mr Dallas, “ do not believe 
I shall leave behind me, yourself and 
family excepted, and perhaps my mo¬ 
tion*, a single being who will care what 
becomes of me.” 

Thus, the young peer left England 
in a state, apparently, of entire disgust 
with the world, and af)athy to every¬ 
thing. Yet close observers might have 
foreseen this as the era of a great crisis 
in his destiny. The human heart has 
an elastic power, which causes it to 
rise witli augmented force from out of 
its moments of ‘deepest depression. 
The soul, as it emerges out of this 
state of living death, feels objects with 
a force, and receives impressions of a 
depth, to which it is a stranger in its 
easy and happy hours. The scene 
which now met his eyes was one un¬ 
doubtedly calculated to kindle the high¬ 
est pitch of poetic enthusiasm. He 
viewed the scenery and monuments of 
ancient Greece, both equally awful 
and magnificent; he had the opportu¬ 
nity of treading the theatre of those 
mighty achievements, which we are 
taught to regard with almost religious 
veiieratiou. Man, indeed, and the ex¬ 
isting state of society, presented itself 
under a gloomy apd degraded asp^t. 
Yet is there not wanting sometfaiAK in 
the oriental mind, that is deeply po^c. 
Recluse and serious, all their passions 
possess a solemn depth to whidi Euro¬ 
peans are strangers. We may particu¬ 
larly notice their veneration 
tors, t)ie intiniate and aVc!¥,|^y 
muiuon .Between ,the living ,iana«i^' 
dead* Hence that singulto i^ekhration, 
the feast <of the yheh'the 

family repairs to the tbmBs df their an¬ 
cestors, and hold it as a period of fes¬ 
tival. 
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Lord Ryron returned thus with a 
rich, untouclied mine (L>f hif^h poetic 
ideas. When Mr Dallas saw him soon 
Clulde Harold already existed, 
nm was stated only as a series of stan¬ 
zas carelessly thrown out, and which 
th« opinion of an eminent critic had 
led him to think unworthy of publica- 
tioTi. He himself Avas full of an imita¬ 
tion of Horace, whicli h^ intended to 
make a sort of sequel to the “ EneliHh 
Hards.'’ The public are certainly in¬ 
debted to Mr Dallas for inspirin^^ him 
with more just concej)tioii8 upon jliis 
head, and for at least obtaining perinis- 
sion to publislt it. Jt Avas still some 
time before he Avould grant permission 
to aihx his .name ti> it; hut occasional 
gliinpHCs obtained of it in the literary 
circle at Murray's, brought such flatter¬ 
ing judgnjeuts, that be cease<l to be very 
apprebemsivc. The Avovk, on its appear¬ 
ance, was receive<I witli an acclaim of 
admiration of which there is scarcely 
any example, and the author took his 
station at once in the first class of Eiig- 
lish poets. The Avhole train of thought 
is grand, ilaring, and original; but the 
elasstc and solemn enthusiasm inspired 
by the. Anew, of the departed glories of 
GroA'ce, luw inspired strait»s Avhich no- 
tliiijltg, jKerhups,, in, the \yjtole circle of 
poetry, has siurpassed. 

And y«t how lowly in thine age of woe, 
l..md of lost gods and godlike men, alt^hou ! 
Thy A'atcs of evergrcei., thy hills of snow. 
Proclaim theo-iSaiure's varifd faAiourite now ; 
'J’bv fanus. thy temples, to thy surface bow, 
(.'oinminglmg slowly witli heroic earth, 
llioke by tlic share of cveiy rustic plough.” 

Vet are thy skies as b|ue, thy crags as wild. 
Sweet are thy groves, and verdant are diy 
- y . fields; 

vbiuejolive lipc as when Minerva smiled, 
^id still his bpocyed wealth Uyinettus yields ; 

bee his {Vagrant fortrWts builds. 
Wanderer Of th^ mountairt air ; 
ApoUn^riU th^>dongi Kmg sumtnter, gilds, 
tl^Ullifl; hiif .M,epdeH a piarbjea glave A 
Artt, htif Ajatum still is 


“ Where’er we tread,*tis haunted, holy ground. 
No earth of thine is lost in vulgaHmould ; 

But one vast realm of wonder spreads’around, 
Ard all the muse’s tale# sewn truly told. 

Till the sen^e aches with gazing, to behold 
The scenes our earliest dreams have dwelt 
upon. 

Each hill and dale, each deepening glen and 
wold, ,, 

Defies the power which crush'd thy temples 
gone; 

Age shakes Athena’s tower, but spares gfay 
Mar!ith«*n. 

“ The sun, the soil, but not the slave, the 
same. 

Unchanged in all, exccj>t its foreign lord,' 
Pu-serve ahke its bounds and boundless fame 
The battle-field, where Persia's victini horde 
First bow’d beneath the brunt of Plella's 
.sword ; 

As. on the morn, to distant glory dear. 

When Marathon became a magjp word; 
M’hieli, utter’d to the hearer’s eye, appear 
The camp, the iiost, the fight, the cotfqtteror’s 
career. ‘ 

The flying Mede, his shaftless, broken how; 
'The fiery (Ireek, his red pursuing spear ; 
iVlountains above, earth’s, oceati’s plain, be¬ 
low ; 

Death in the front, destruction in tlie rear—” 

Among the attractions of this poem 
for tlie public, one of the moSt poAver- 
ful Avas the impression so irresistibly 
suggested, that the AA’anderitigs and feel¬ 
ings pourtrayed in it wore those of the 
poet hitflself. In spite of repeated pro¬ 
tests, the public continued to believe, 
in res})ect to every successive ppfm, 
tJiat the model of its hero had not been 
sought for in the world at large,, but 
had been found in his own heart. has 
often stmek us, considering that ego¬ 
tism, in ordinary cases, is the inoat dull« 
and tiresome of all things, l»ow the e^- 
tism of a Byron and a Upus^fau s^pijld 
<‘.ouunuipcate to their Avpitingfi so, pi^w- 
liar a charm. It is evident that it is not 
genius oyercopipig a di{fi,(ptl^y, pos- 
sc^i^ up advant^e \ylnch hei^lit^ 
Ufi pfl^pt. j^pyhaps the phipf 
tpPjpne egotwe on 

pickets (pjcurrepcea .ivlUcli .pPn^m 

nobody hut , themselves; the ptherS;, on 
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those parts of their nature wTiich they 
have in common with the rest of man- 
kinii, and which therefore excite iu all 
corresponding emotions. IiiByron, espe- 
ctally, it is the elementary passions of 
the human bieaKt^whicli are ponrtrayed 
with all the forefe of actual and indivi¬ 
dual feeling, and ^ich find, therefore, 
a responsjive chord in every other bosom. 

Lord Byrma’s exultation at his suc¬ 
cess is described as almost unbounded, 
and we arc sorry to add Mr Dallas’s 
conviction, that he was undone by it. 
ThoSe habits pf prudence} and self-com¬ 
mand, which he was beginning at lejist 
to endestvour to form, were entirely 
broken up, aryl he again sailed down 
the unbounded sea of self-indulgence. 
He had made about tl»e same time a 
not unsijccessftil effort to appear in the 
character a'senator. His speech on 

the frame-hrealcingbill contains power¬ 
ful and cludhcteristic passages, which 
augur an c|!hctivc opposition orator. 
He did not prosecute this career, how¬ 
ever ; hut, again wooing the muses, pro¬ 
duced successively the Giaour, the 
Bride of Abydofl,and the Corsair. These 
narrative poems supported and extend¬ 
ed his fame. The tumult of j)assibn, 
and rude grandeur of chameter, in liis 
heroes ; tlie soft charm spread over his 
female characters; the deep an(f search¬ 
ing pathos of the catastrophes ; produ¬ 
ced altogether the most powerful im¬ 
pression. The Corsair, perhaps, is the 
poem in which those qualities shine 
meet conspicuous. In publishing it, he 
announced his resolution to publish no 
inore; and perhaps he would have been 
wise to have adhered to this purpose. 
He could scarcely cxi)ect to prmiuce 
nJtri^tng superior, in their respective 
diji^KRitments, to Childe Harold and the 
. ; and his vein was now begin- 

to be exhausted, llie vows of au- 
not sacred, like those 
his breach of faith, though 
was easily forgiven. 


Lara, his next production, was certain¬ 
ly inferior to the Corsair, thou^ the 
pathos, at the; close, is p^liaps UfOre 
powerful than in any other of iiis worksj 
The Siege of Corinth and Partnaa weljre 
still more inforior. 

Oui' tale becomes more pmnful as Wo 
proceed. In an inauspicious Atoiir Lord 
Byron was wited to Miss'MUlbaiik, 
seemingly w^out either party well 
knowing why; and in a short time the 
union w'as closed by a complete i^d final 
rupture. Wc wish to say little on a sub- 
ject*involvcd in so much inystory. The 
admissions which, according to Csptain 
Medwin, he himself made, {mrticulaiiy 
that all his fi'iends took part with Lady 
Byron, seem almost to exclgde the ot^ 
dinary presumption, that, La such uofoi>- 
t unate cases, there must be faulta on 
both sides. Proof, •however, eeoins to 
bn offered, that it was rather from irrie^ 
gular habits and impatience of xestraiu^ 
than from deliberate, inteutUm oCbeha- 
ving ill, that bq afforded room, for the 
separation, lie certainly, .a^peara to 
have deeply lamented it;, aod therd. ia 
no . doubt tliat it completed Ilia/min. 
Placed withont the pale, of WpOctaitJe 
society, his foriune in|ura4>iP4 gU pros¬ 
pects of domestm fohifdty .fiyaaUy,ontaffi 
he quitted Enfdand^to saek0onaolati|n 
elsewhere in tliq' indulgenne. of eveiy. 
wild and wayward fancy. 

prom his retreat in Switzerland and 
Italy, Ifbrd Byion continued busily wri¬ 
ting and publishing poetry. His first 
production was the third canto of Childe 
Harold, a poem of distinct jand pecu¬ 
liar character, and certainly containu^ 
passages of the greatest power; yet we 
cannot, on the wlufie, tWk it equal to. 
the two first.. There is ,a conehlssiibl^ 
infusion of that peculiar vrin whidh §L 
vulgarly caHed the. lake pqotty 
wiAout meaning to; depteridUo 
we cannot hnt wnk it,4oeo 
nize w^ wilh.0>»t. 
fourth canto, oh Italy^ hwii «il t 
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marked ichaincter^ wnd is, bn the whole, 
inferidr to the otW three; still, many 

, About' this time, a number of little 

j^eees Isstied from Lord 63 ^ 011*8 pen— 
JVfonfred, the Prisoner of Chillon, the 
Lament of Tasso, Mazeppa. These bore 
the stamp of his genius, yet could not 
riuik with bis happier eiffusions. The 
exhaustfoo of his original vein seems 
marked by the attempt to excite inte¬ 
rest by violent and peculiar situations ; 
wlmreas his true power certainly con¬ 
sisted in delineating the workings of 
the human heart under circumstances 
that belong to the ordinary fate of hu¬ 
manity. He became next very ambi¬ 
tious to shine as a dramatic j>oet; but 
mottgh his productions of this class pos¬ 
sessed great beauty as poems, they were 
never successful as dramas, and proba¬ 
bly never would have been so. In com¬ 
paring Sliakspeare and Byron, the most 
marked opposition is at once discover¬ 
ed. In the varied productions of the 
former, there is scarcely anything which 
makes us perceive what he remly felt, 
and was in himself; be identifies him¬ 
self wholly with each successive cha¬ 
racter wliom he brings upon the stage. 
But the djuracter of B^on is that of 
rigid and fixed individumity; he never 
goes far bej^nd the circle of his own 
heart, and is speedily re-attracted thi¬ 
ther. He can then give its own lan¬ 
guage to one charactei* only, which 
alone can never support a great drama¬ 
tic composition. 

Lord Byron w'as now 4 lrngged into 
courses which are but too notorious, 
and wlucfa we feel no inclination to put 
ml reemd. Yet we cannot help remark- 
that there might be selected out of 
Ihm Jiatut,—-at least its first five 

litos, for we have not dug any deep- 
as epleud^ 5n power and 
padim m ai^.ln hm otlwr The 

ad<^tum w ^^ee, in paitleular, with 
a 411110 mhdtfefeEtion imd pithtitieg, might 
be rendered one of the most interesting 

VOL. XVIII. PART I. 


that ever was written. What can be 
more beautiiul thaoi its close ?— 

She died, bat not alone; aho held within 
A aecond principle of life, which might 
Have dawn’d a fair and sinleas child of »in. 
But closed its little being without light. 

And went down to the grave unborn, whoein 
Blossom and bough lie wither’d with one blight: 
In vain the dews of heaven descend above 
The bleeding flower and blasted fruit of love. 

That isle is now all desolate and bare. 

Its dwellings down, its tenants pass’d away ; 
None but her own and father’s grave is there. 
And nothing outward tells of human day. 

Ye could not know where lies a thing so ikir; 
No stone is there to show, no tongue to say. 
What was; no dirge, except the hollow seal, 
Mourns o’er the beauty of the Cyclades.” 

We would wish to except also from 
the anatliema of the public, *the dra¬ 
matic poem entitled “ Heaven and 
Earth,” which seems to have been re¬ 
jected by Mr Murray, and consigned 
to reprol^tion by the public, upon the 
mere alarm of its name; for it is really 
one of the most beautiful and most un¬ 
exceptionable poems he has written. 
We wish, therefore, some one would 
dig it out of the rubbish of the Liberal, 
and put it in some regular edition of 
his pieces. 

We can happily close the career of 
Byron with one redeeming feature. It 
were unreasonable, and of evil example, 
that a single act of good should be allow-> 
ed to gild tlie errors of a life, still that act 
was certainly marked by a lofty and 
generous self-devotion, and sbpwed % 
mind capable of being great in aelmgp 
as well as writing. To the muse of 
Greece he se^ras to have moat eincere- 
ly, and even patiently, devoted himselL 
It soon proved that he had undeftabnp 
a most difficult task. On his arrival, riiei 
dissensions between tlie cliiefe, 
at their height; and a great part of 
troops w^ little better thaigi savagjs^. 
who could be managed in a rude . 
by thrir own leaders, but could never 
be united in any systematic manner, 

R 






espaofidiyt'tipon fonngji'suggeHtiun. The 
vexatkhlks^linfl idisappointments arising 
frollifi>'4kift6a ciriCttinstances preyed so 
HtrotkglilrHb^i fik nimd, that they brought 
on li of tiolent fits of epilepsy. 

Th«^ dttadke Ifeft behind them a de¬ 
gree el Weakness, which probably expo- 
sed ^hiitt to a fever, which the damp cli- 
niati^^iof Mlssolonghi of itself tended to 
exdte. 'llirmigli misctmdnct either on 
his 6tim part, or that of his physicians, 
it unfoitunateVy proved fatal, on the 
19th April, 1824. The deep expres¬ 
sions of grief and r(*gret on the part of 
the'-Ori&ek government evidently show, 
that they attached no little importance 
to his influence and aid. 

It were now th(‘ time to have at¬ 
tempted tlie arduous task of drawing a 
general ^racier of this gi-eat and ex¬ 
traordinary person. Happily, however, 
we ^ud this duty already pcrformcMl, 
with all tlie enthusiasm of kindred ge- 
niusv hy oue who has long divided with 
Byron the public admiration, and who, 
if, with some difficulty, he be allowed to 
yield the very first place as a poet, 
must, from his wide observatien and 
varied attainments, be viewed as, ou 
the whole, a being more highly and re- 
raailcably gifted. 

Amidst the general calmness of the 
political atmosphere, we have l>ef*n 
stunned, from another quartei*, by one 
of those death-notes, which arc* j)oaled 
at ^intervals, as from an Archantrol’s 
trunfipet, to awaken the soul of n ’ivhole 
peOplia ht once. Lord Byron, who has 
so liwtig afid ao amply filled the highest 
plac^ ld tbo public eye, has shared the 
lot oF humanity. His lordship died at 
MisSolonghi Oil the 19th of April. That 
^^nius, which u'alked amongst 

US AUldaething superior to ordinary 
TdwerH were Iw*- 
hdid^#li|»'Wonder, and something aj)- 
proiehi%'t<Si temif, as if we knew not 
whether tfiey wore of goml or of evil, 
is la|d m sountHy to rest as the |»o«(r 
ftesaant whose ideas never went h<i\ ond 


his daily task.' The voice of just blome, 
and of malignant censure, are at once 
silenced ; and we feel almost as if tha 
gi’cat luminary of Heaven had sudden- ^ 
ly disappeared from the sky, at the tno- 
inent when every telescope was level'- 
led for the examination of the spots 
which dimmed its brightness. It is not 
now the question, what were Byionfs 
faults, wliat his mistakes ; but, how is 
the blank which he has left in Britiab 
literature to be filled up ? Not, we fear, 
in one generation, which, among many 
highly gifted persons, has produced 
none who approaclx'd B}Ton in ori- 
(iiNALiTV, the first attribute of genius. 
Only thirty-seven yeai's old—so much 
already done for immortality—'-so much 
time remaining, as it seemed to us short¬ 
sighted mortals, to maintain and to ex¬ 
tend his fame, and to atonh for errors in 
conduct, and levities in composition,— 
who ivill not grieve that such a rac'e 
has l>een shortened, though not always 
keeping the straight path, such a light 
extinguishetl, though sometimes flaming 
to dazzle and to bewilder ? One wore! 
on this ungrateful suliject ere we quit 
it for ever. 

“ The eiTora of 'Lord Byi’on arose 
neither from depravity of heart,—for 
nature had not committed the anomaly 
of uniting to snch extraordinary talents 
an imperfect moral sense,—^nor from 
feelings ilejwi to the admiration of vir¬ 
tue. No man had ev(*r a kinder heart 
for sympathy, or a more open hand for 
the relief of distress ; ami no mind was 
ever more formed for the enthusiastic 
admiration of noble actions, providing 
he was convinced that the actors hail 
procee<led on disinterested principles. 
Lord Byron was totjJly frtee from tl|e 
curse and degradation of litorature^ im 
jealousies we mean, and its envy. Baw> 
his Wonderful genius was of 9 nature 
which disdained reati-aint, even when 
restrahrt was most wholesome^ ' When 
at K(jhool, the tasks in which he excel¬ 
led, were those (mly which he under- 
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60 ok voluntarily; and liis situation as 
a young man of rank, with strong pas¬ 
sions, and in the uncontrolled enjoy¬ 
ment ^ considerable fortune, added 
to that im^ieuce of strictui es or coer¬ 
cion which was natural to him. As an 
author, he refused to plead at the bar 
of criticism; as a man, he would not 
submit to be morally amenable to the 
tribunal of public opinion. Remon¬ 
strances from a friend, of whose inten¬ 
tions and kindness he was secure, had 
often great weight witli him; but tliere 
, were few who could venture on a task 
so difficult. Reproof he endured with 
impatience, and reproach liardened him 
in bis error; so that he often resembled 
the gallant wnr-steed, who rushes for¬ 
ward on the steel that wounds him. In 
the most painful crisis of his private 
life, he evinced this irritability and im¬ 
patience of censure in such a degree, as 
almost to resemble the noble victim of 
the bull-fight, which is more maddene<l 
hy the squibs, darts, and petty annoy¬ 
ances, of the unworthy crowds beyond 
the lists, than by the lance of his no- 
hler, and, so to speak, his more legiti¬ 
mate antagonist. In a word, much of 
that in which he erred, was in bravado 
and scorn of his (“ensovs, and was done 
with the motive of Dryden’s d(*spot, 
to slmw Ids arbitrary power.” It is 
needless to say, that his was a false and 
prejudiced view' of such a contest; and 
tliat if the noble bard gained a sort of 
tnumpb, by compelling tlie world to 
read p(x*try, though mixed W'itli bastsr 
matter, because it was Aw, he gave, in 
retiwn, an iunw'orthy triumph to tlie 
unworthy, besides deep sorrow to those 
'^vliose applause in his cooler moments 
he AostMioalued. < 

waSx ’tlm same witli his politics, 
'wbaKfa ou'several occasions assumed ^ 
tonee menaeii^^axid contemptuous to* the 
constitiition: of his country; while, in 
fa(;t< £>m:d Byron wAs in his ownhsnrt 
Hufficientyi oensibie,not only df his pri* 
vileges . as a Britcat, but of vUm distinc¬ 


tion attending his high birth and rank, 
and was peculiarly sensitive of those 
shades which constitute what is termed 
the manners of a gentteiaan. Indeed, 
notwithstanding his Iiaving employed 
epigrams, and all the petty wnr of wit, 
when such would have been much bet¬ 
ter abstained from, he would have been 
found, had a collision taken place be¬ 
tween the aristocratic and democratic 
parties in the state, exerting all his ener¬ 
gies in defence of that to which he na¬ 
turally l>elonged. His own feeling on 
these subjects he has explained in the 
very last canto of Don Juan; and they 
are in entire harmony with the opinions 
which we have seen expressed in his 
correspondence, at a moment when 
matters appeai’ed to approach a serious 
struggle in his native country* 

* He was as independent—ay, much more, 
Than those who were not paid for indepen- 
, dence; 

As common soldiers, or a cornmon—*-Shore, 
Have in tlirir several arts or parts oscend- 
eocc 

O’er the irregulars in lust or gore, 

Who do not give professional attendance. 
Thus on the mob all statesmen are as eager 
To prove tlieir 2 >ride, as footmen to a bt^gar.* 

“ W(^ ai(‘ not, liowevcr, Bjnron’s apo¬ 
logists, for mm, alas I he needs none. 
Ills excellencies will now be universal¬ 
ly acknowledged, and his faults (let us 
liope anti believe) not rememberetl in 
his epitaph. It will be recollected what 
a pai't he has sustained in British litera¬ 
ture since the first appearance of Childe 
Harold, a space of nearly sixteen years. 
Tliere has been no reposing under the 
shade of his laurels, no living upon tlie 
resource of past reputation; none of 
that coddling ami petty precaution, 
which little authors call taking care 
oi‘ their fame.” Byron let his fame' take 
care of itself. His foot was always in 
the arena, bis shield hung always in the 
lists; and. although his own ^gantic 
renown increased the difficulty of the 
stru^le, since he could produce no- 
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tbing, however great, which exceeded 
the public estimate of his genius, yet 
he advanced to the honourable contest 

r *n and again and again, and came 
iys off with distinction, almost al¬ 
ways with complete triumph. As' va¬ 
rious in composition as Shakspeare 
himself, (this will be admitted by all 
who are acquainted with his Don Juan, ) 
he has embraced every topic of human 
life, and sounded every string on the 
divine harp, from its slightest to its 
most powerful and heart-astounding 
tones. There is scarce a passion, or a 
situation, which lias escaped his pen : 
and he might be drawn, like Gamck, 
between the Weeping and the Laugh¬ 
ing Muse, although his most powerful 
efforts have certainly been dedicaleil to 
Melpohiene. His genius seemed as 
prolihc as various. The most prodigal 
use did not exhaust his powers, nay, 
seemed rather to increase their vigour. 
Neither Chihle Havolde, nor any of the 
most beautiful of Byron’s earlier tales, 
contain more exquisite morsels of poe¬ 
try than are to he found scattered 
through the Cantos of Don Juan, ainulst 
verses which the author appears to have 
thrown off with an effort as spontane¬ 
ous, as that of a tree resigning its leaves 
to the wind.—But that noble tree will 
never more liear fiuit or blossom I It 
has been cut down in its strength, and 
the past is all tliat remains to us of 
Byron. We can scarce reconcile our¬ 
selves to the idea—scarce think that 
the voice is silent for ever, which, Imrst- 
iilg so often on our ear, was often heard 
with rapturous admiration, sometimes 
with rt^et, hut always with the deep¬ 
est interest, 

‘ All that’s bright must fade. 

The brightest still the fleetest!’ 

t ^ 

•*< With a strong feeling of awful Nor- 
rl#, w$ take leave of the subject. 
Baath citeps upon om: most serious as 
well as upon our most idle employ¬ 


ments ; and it is a reflection solemn 
and gratifying, that he found our Byron 
in no moment of levity, but contribu¬ 
ting his fortune, and haaatxling his life, 
in behalf of a people only endeared to 
him by their past glories, and as fellow- 
creatures suffering under the yoke of a 
heathen oppressor. To have fallen in 
a crusade for Freedom and Humanity, 
as in olden times it would have been an 
atonement for the blackest crimes, may 
in the present be allowed to expiate 
greater follies than even exaggerating 
calumny has propagated against Byron.” 

Another individual, endowed in very 
<lifferent measure, and who, notwith¬ 
standing his exalted place, could not 
rank as so great a man, paid this year 
the debt of nature. Wc have already, 
under the head of lustoiy% recorded the 
death of Louis XVIII. Though his life 
was tl>e reverse of eventful, yet as great 
part of it was passed in a private sta¬ 
tion, and out of view of the public, some 
notice of this part may be interesting. 

liOnis Stanislaus Xavier was grandson 
to Louis XV., son to the Dauphin, and 
bore originally the title of Count of Ih'o- 
vence. Ilis character was timid and re¬ 
served, and he displayed an application 
to study very unusual in the heir to » 
tlirone. He employed himself also a 
good fleal in writing. After tlw acces¬ 
sion of his brother, Louis XVI., he drew 
up a paper called Mes PenmeSy contain¬ 
ing suggestions as to the mode of ad¬ 
ministering affairs ; but the King, not 
relishing this interference, said, “ Bro¬ 
ther, henceforward keep your thoughts 
to yourself.” He w'rote also, and ha<l 
represented under anotlter name, a co¬ 
medy called “ Marriage Secrets,’’sthe 
language of which i$ said to have b«*en 
coldly elegant, and which had 
success t also two operas, repon^td a*, 
had. 

On the approach of the revolution, 
Louis espoused opinions rather pecu¬ 
liarly liberal for a prince; and the xeal- 
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ous friend«i of the monarchy even accu> 
sed him of a design to supplant his bro* 
ther, and to obtain the place of regent 
of tte klpgdom. After the tide of revo¬ 
lution, however, began to sweep all be¬ 
fore it,' he followed the example earlier 
set by the Count d’Artois. He set out 
tiiom Paris on the 10th of June, the 
same day that Louis XVI. began a si¬ 
milar but unfortunate journey. Mon¬ 
sieur was happier; and rather tlirougb 
the care of his servant than his own, 
arrived at Coblentz. Unfortunately he 
law penned a narrative of this journey, 
in which there is nothing calculated to 
uphold his reputation, but the opposite 
impivssion must be produced by the 
exclusive anxiety which, in tliat awful 
crisis, he disj)lays for the manner in 
wln'ch his table was to he served. His 
progress thus too much coiTcsponded 
to the ludicrous picture of Talleyrand 
—Harlequin, always afraid, and always 
hungry. Being soon obliged to leav(* 
Coblentz, he sought refuge at Turin ; 
hut by the progress of, the French antis, 
and the overawing inikience of the re¬ 
public, he was successively compelled 
to leave that city, Verona, Venice, and 
at last even Vienna. An asylum was 
then afiForded at Mittau, where Paul, in 
the height of his aiiti-(Tallic fervour, af¬ 
forded him a splendid establishment, 
with a guanl of 200 men; and liis levee 
was crowded by the nobility of Corn- 
land. Afterwards, the views of his en¬ 
lightened protector having shifted to 
the other side of the political compass, 
Louis was ordered to leave Russia in 
seven days. In Prussia he found at first 
a somewhat dubious protection, but was 
at length allowed to take up his resi- 
at Warsaw. After the peace of 
/Tjilidt, finding no loi^r any safety on 
Ihe dwitinehl^ he repaked to Britain, 
Whidh afforded his only secure and per¬ 
manent asylum. From this time till 
the restomtidn, he resided at Hartwell, 
a seat of die Marquis of Buckingham. 

It is said that Louis XVIlI.,;iiotwith- 


standiug such a luog series of trials^ ne¬ 
ver forgot tlie dignity, of, his descent, 
nor lost the hope of rorascguduig Uie 
throne of his ancestors. lYhen Charles 
IV. bestowed upon Buoiwpacte.the m- 
signia of the golden fleece, he wrote to 
him the following letter: 

SillE AND D£AK C'OUSIN, , 

It is with regret that 1 return yqn 
the insignia of the order of the Goldsii 
Fleece, which his Majesty, your fiitli^, 
of glorious memory, confided to me. 
There can exist nothing in common be¬ 
tween me and the great criminal wliom 
audacity and fortune liave placed upon 
my throne, which he has md the har- 
harity to stain with the pure blood of a 
Bomhon, the Duke d’En^uen. Reli¬ 
gion teaches me to pardon au^sassin, 
hut the tyrant of my subjects ought; al* 
ways tovbe my enemy. Providence, 
from insci^tahle motives, may ordein 
that I shall end my days in exile ; but 
neither my cotempurmies nor posterity 
shall ever, oven to my last breat^ wy, 
that in the hour of adversity I showed 
myself unworthy of occupying tlie throne 
of my ancestors,” 

The King's hopes were, beyond all 
human expectation, fulfilled ; and as he 
had enduied adversity with fortitude, 
he used with a diguifi^ moderation, his 
prosperous fortune. His career us a 
king has been very fully before the pub^ 
lie; and wc shall add xnotbing. on the 
subject to the few observatiquB . already 
ma^ on occasion of recording his death 
as an historical event. 

The French lamented at this era the 
death of one of their greatest painters, 
whom the judgment of ipany critics 
placed at tlte Imd of their school of art 
—Girodet Trioson. Our direct mei^ 
of forming a jud^ent on his merits 
being rather imperfect, we collet the 
following notices firqm the principal 
French journals. 
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Anne liOuis Girodet was son to an 
officer of the legion of honour, hut was 
early left an orphan. I’ossessing a for¬ 
tune more than sufficient for the wants 
of his age, he received from his tutor, 
M. Trioson, physician to the army, a 
careful education, but without any spe¬ 
cial object. He was at his course of 
philosophy, when, for the first time, he 
handled the pencil. His first attempt 
excited the admii'ation of his compa¬ 
nions, and decided bis future calling. 
He had already made some progress 
when he entered into the school of Da¬ 
vid, who, from his picture of the Hoia- 
tii, was already considered as at the 
head of the French scliool. His succ(*s8 
in the comnetition of 1789, made him 
what is called a pensioner in the school 
of Roine ; in consequence of which, it 
being expected that he should send a 
painted study, he sent the picture of 
Endymion. David, justly proud of such 
a first fruit of his lessons, took pleasure 
in relating the strange sensation which 
the first view of this master|)iece had 
produced upon the professors of the 
Old Academy, most of whom knew not 
what to think or to say of a work so 
difterent from all that they had been ac¬ 
customed to execute and to teach. 

During ten stormy years of the re¬ 
volution, the genius of Girodet was 
displayed only on some fine portraits. 
It was not till 1802, that the apotheosis 
of tile French heroes came ft‘om his 
pencil. This composition was singu¬ 
lar, following the inspiration of the 
day, but full of warmth; and the draw¬ 
ing was marked at once by an ele- 
^nce and severity without example. 
Then appeared successively, in 1806 
and 1808, the famous pictures of a 
** Scene of the Deluge,” and The 
Burial of Atala,” in winch last the ge- 
idnd of the great painter, supported by 
thp grent writer, has left nothing 
to wish for in regard to composition, 
any more than execution. 

J3»t the memorable year of the glory 


of Girodet was that singular decennial 
competition, in which the cliampions of 
painting were seen to appeal*, and mea* 
sure tbeir strength like two giants.* On 
one side was David, with his picture 
of the Sabines; on the other Girodet, 
with his “ Scene of the Deluge.” Be¬ 
tween such rivals victory might well re¬ 
main doubtftil, and yet the judges pro¬ 
nounced in favour of Girodet. Enemies 
of tliis splernlid triumph have attempt¬ 
ed to prove that it was bestowed by 
]>assion ; but impartial bistoiy, whose 
hour is iKnv come, will have to remark, 
that when the (kminiission of the Insti¬ 
tute gave this decision, M. David had 
not become at all an object of animad¬ 
version to that body ; wliile, on the con¬ 
trary, his rival enjoyed so little favour, 
that he had not hwn rumied a momher, 
though the o]iportunity had often offer¬ 
ed. it is romarUahle, that, afte** so great 
ii frcu'os, and a competition un<‘quulled 
since the. times of Greece, these two 
pictures returned into the hands of tlie 
painters, where they remained for ten 
years, without ^y one setting any price 
on them beyond that of vain admiration. 
At length, in 1818 and 1819, they en¬ 
tered the king’s collection, through the 
taste and influence of the Count di 
Pradel. 

The other works of this great painter 
are the ])iftures of the Surrender of 
Vienna and the* Revolt of Cairo, which 
appeared in 1808 and 1810. A multi¬ 
tude of portraits, among which may be 
remarked those of Chateaubriand, of the 
Defender of Louis XVL, studies of 
heads, particularly that of “ the Vir¬ 
gin,” which astonished and delighted 
the public in 1812 ; a Galatea, traced 
with a delicacy and purity worthy the 
painter of Etidymion and Atala. 
last work, however, his hand was* al" 
ready weakened by a first attack ^of the 
malady which now places Girodet in 
tlie tomb. 

In this artist, the powers of the soul 
had a .great empire over his physical 
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existence. When’occupied with any im¬ 
portant work, he seemed to be rapt in 
mind, and the body not to enter at all 
into the state of his existence; he paint¬ 
ed in the night as well, or better, than 
in the day; he passed weeks and months 
before his canvass, almost without eat¬ 
ing. or sleeping. When, having finished 
his work, he came out of his painting- 
room, he appeared emaciated, as after a 
long sickness; but his mind hail lost 
nr>thing of its vivacity and enthusiasm. 
'I'he labours of his art did not suffice to 
* the prodigious activity of his fiery spi¬ 
rit. lie I'lnployed himself sdso in mu¬ 
sic and poetry; he had composed a 
poem on paiutiiiir, and finished a trans¬ 
lation of Anacreon, llis character was 
’ardent, his humour impatient of re¬ 
straint and of all preference. This dis¬ 
position. indeed, did not prevent him 
from doing full justice to rival artists, 
who on their side well appreciated his 
astonishing talent. With the public iji 
gen(*ral, his popularity was not e(}ual to 
ills talent. His life could not thus be 
exempt from many cares ; and that fire 
of imagination, those ardours of genius, 
Avhich were the means of his glory, 
could not but contribute to his prema¬ 
ture death. 

For sixteen years, his constitution, 
naturally atrong, struggled s^^aiust an 
impending principle of destruction. At 
length, a gangrenous affection, which 
twice at distant intervals had appeared 
in the lower extremities, made its third 
attack on the stomach. After six days 
of increasing pain, it was necessary to 
submit to a perilous operation, the suc¬ 
cess of which could only diminish his 
unheard-of suffering, and retard death 
by five days. When all was ready for 
thetenibk} operation, Girodet had some 
odeasion to go into his painting-ioom. 
There >the sense of his .danger, and the 
view of the objects which surrounded 
him, produced on his mind a lively 
emotion, and iti the most affecting 


terms, he bill adieu to his art, to his 
pencils, and to the work which he was 
about to leave unfinished. 

On the first notice of hifl iUneiw,-tlw 
curate of La Madeleine had gone to vi¬ 
sit him, and it was from tlie*-hands Of 
this worthy pastor, that a few days af¬ 
ter he receiv(‘d the last sacraments of 
the church. Witnesses of this sad and 
pious ceremony declare, that religion 
never appeared to a dying man under 
forms at once more mild and more eili- 

fying- 

I hc finierai of this great artist was 
crowded almost beyond example. There 
were pieseiit almost all thii artists ami 
pupils of tlic difl'erent schools, the ad¬ 
mirers of his genius, the friends of l)is 
]>erson ; among others, V’^iscouut Cha¬ 
teaubriand, Baron flumholdt, tlie*C^>unt 
(li‘ I’oihin, and the members of tbe ad- 
miuistratioti of tbe ^Museum, Gamier, 
an early rival of tbe deceaeod, pronoun¬ 
ced his funeral oration, and as the com¬ 
pany Avere about to separate, M. Gros,,;, 
an eminent living painter, stopped them, 
and began an itnprovisatory panegyric 
on bis colleague and friend. He retra¬ 
ced with peculiar feeling tbe first years 
of bis youth, tvlien “ coming with Gi¬ 
rodet out of the school of David, he 
had him for his first friend, bis compa¬ 
nion in the classic laud of the arts, sna¬ 
ring his studies, his pleasures, his dan¬ 
gers, and both cherishing that sacred 
fire, of which they had brought the 
fruits into their common country.” This 
address is said to have produced an ex¬ 
traordinary emotion. 

It is to the foreign journals, also, 
that we are indebted for some remark¬ 
able particulai’s respecting a lady of 
singular accomplishments, the Duch¬ 
ess OF Devonshire, who, in the last 
part of her life, ha^made Rome her 
adopted country, iter maidi^ name 
was Elizabeth Hervey, and she was 
married in the first instance to Mr Fo»- 
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ter, but in 1812 became Duchess of 
Devonshire. Being left again a widow, 
she quitted England, and established 
herself at Rome in 1815. She spent 
her life there in a continued and splen¬ 
did patronage of the arts. Her apart¬ 
ments were adorned with pictures of 
all the living painters of Rome, of whose 
talents a just and advantageous idea 
might be there formed. She edited tlie 
translation of Virgil, by Annibal Caro, 
and besides having it splendidly print¬ 
ed, employed the ablest aitists of Italy 
in adorning it with engravings, repre¬ 
senting the places described by the La¬ 
tin poet. She gave similar editions of 
a translation of Delille’s “ Passage of 
St Gothard,” addressed to the first 
Duchess of Devonshire, and of a trans¬ 
lation 'of the Fifth Satire of Horace, 
describing his journey from Rome to 
Brundusium. She was projecting a 
magnificent edition of Dante, executed 


in the same style. There was a column 
in Rome, of whidi only half was above 
ground, between the Capitol and the 
Temple of Jupiter Stator, concerning 
the origin of which antiquaries had 
greatly difiered in opinion. The Duch¬ 
ess caused the earth to be dug from 
around this column, when it was dis¬ 
covered to be the one raised in 608 by 
Smaragdus the Exarch, in honour of 
the Emperor Phocas. This research 
threw considerable light upon the gene¬ 
ral topography of ancient Rome. Her 
apartments were the resort of all dis¬ 
tinguished British travellers, and of all 
persons from eveiy country distinguish¬ 
ed by their rank, their knowledge, and 
their merit. She is also imderstood to 
have bestowed liberally both on public' 
institutions and private charity. She 
died at Rome, on the 30th of March, 
1824, of an iiiilaminatory illness. 
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FUGITIVE AND OCCASIONAL PIECES. 


STANZAS, 


BV LORD BYRON. 

I HEARD tliy fate without a teai-, 

Thy loss with scarce a si^h ; 

And yet thou wcrt surpassing dear— 
Too loved of all to die.— 

I know not what hath sear’d mine eye ; 

The tears refuse to start; 

Ilut every drop its lids deny 
Falls dreary on iny heart. 

Yes—deep and heavy, one by one. 
They sink and turn to care ; 

As caveni’d waters wear the stone', 

Y’^et dropping harden there— 

They cannot peti’ify more fast 
Than feelings sunk remain. 

Which, coldly fix’d, regard the past, 
But never melt again. 


TO MONS. ALEXANDRE. 

Of yore, iii Old England, it was not thought good 
To carry two visages under one hood ; 

What should folk say to you ? who have faces such plenty, 
^Thaf from under one hood you last night show’d >is twenty f 
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Stand forth, arch deceiver! and tell us in truth, 

Are you handsome or ugly, in age or in youth ? 

Man, woman, or (‘hild ? or a dog, or a mouse ? 

Or are you, at once, each live thing in the house ? 

Each live thing, did I ask ? each dead implement too! 

A work-shop in your person—saw, clnsel, and screw, 

Above all, are you one individual ? I know 
You must be, at tlie least, Alexandre and Co, 

But I think you’re a troop—an assemblage—a mob— 

And that I, as the Sheriff, must take up the job; 

And, instead of rehearsing your wondc'rs in verse ! 

Must read you the Riot Act, and bid you disperse ! 

Walter Scott, 

Abbotsford, 23df April. 


SONNKT. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM-LISLE BOWI E.S. 

When last we parted, thou wort young and fair, 

How beautiful let fond remembrance say! 

Alas I since then old Time has stol’n away 
Full thirty years, leaving my temples bare. 

So hath it perish’d like a thing of air, 

The dream of love and youth !—Now both are grey, 
Yet still remembering that delightful day, 

Though Time with his cold touch hath blanch'd my hair 
Though I have suffer’d many years of pain, 

Since then; though I did never think to live 
To hear that voice, or see those eyes again, 

I can a sad, but cordial greeting give. 

And for thy welfare breathe as warm a prayer, 

Lady, as when I loved thee young and fair! 
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ON FIRST HEARING CARADORI SING. 

^ * 

BY THE REV. W. L, BOWLES. 

Muse of immortal grace^ and heavenly song I 
No more despairing search the mortal throng. 

One spirit like thyself, 'mid human kind, 

With voice as sweet, and looks its fair, to find; 

Oh I listen, and suspend thy parting wings. 

Listen I for, hark ! 'lis Caradori sings !— 

Hear, in the cadence of each thrilling note. 

Tones, scarce of earth, and souirds semphic float ; 
Mark in tlie radiant smile that lights her face, 

Mark, in her look, a more than ejirthly grace. 

And say» repaid for (*very laLM>ur past, 

“ llcautifu] Spirit! thou art found at last!’’ 


TO THE CHASE-FIELD AWAY. 

{From the Annals of Sporting and Fancy Gazette.) 

* “ Hark forward, hark forward, tantivy.”—0/<f Son^. 

IIiLLiHO—hilliho 1 to tlie Chase-field away. 

The sun he is up in his chariot of day. 

And the dew is his tear, and the light cloud his frown, 
That you still snore away on'yotir pillow of down 
Hilliho—hilliho I snatch the coif from your head, 

And put on the sportsman's gay doublet of red. 

Hilliho—^hilliho I the steed neighs in the stall, 

A challenge as gay as the war-trumpet's call, 

And the splendour of Spirity, the sinew of fame. 

Lights up his dark eye, and his nostril of flame ; 

Hillilio—^hilliho !—press his sleek sides and ride 
Where the glad hearts arc met by the bonny brake side. 

Hilliho—hilliho !—there arc Stuart, and Ray, 

And Mallow astride on his Kill-devil bay : 
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And Wyndham, whose goodness all true fellows know, 

At the tail of the fox, or the face of the foe : 

Hilliho—^hilliho I round the covert we wheel, 

The old cap on our brow, the old spur at our heel. 

Hilliho—^hilliho! there’s a voice on the gale, 

And echo, enamour’d, repeateth the tale; 

The game it is roused, and tlic welkin has rung 
With the best of all music, the hound’s jovial tonguo : 

Hilliho—^liilliho ! we compete with the wind, 

And where now is the craven to loiter behind ? 

Hilliho—hilliho I like wild spirits we fly. 

And our track is as bright as a meteor of sky: 

Hark forward I through valley, o’er hill, clash along, 

Diana herself seems to ride in our throng— 

Hilliho—hilliho I see our proud coursers bound 
To the horn’s lusty scream, and the song of the hound. 

Hillilio—hilliho ! the long day it is o’er, 

And our field it is scatter’d, so gallant before ; 

Some fell in the rough brake, some fell in the plain, 

But their fame moults no feather, their badges no stain : 

Hilliho—hilliho ! ay, again they shall ride 

In our race for the brush, at the green covert side ! 

A. M. Templetok, Jun. 

Salisbury, 18 ^ 4 . 


THE MESSENGER BIRD. 

U' Some of the Brazilians |>ay great veneration to a certain bird that sings mournfully in the 
nighutime. They say it is a messenger which their deceased friends and relatkms have sent, 
and that it brings them news from the other world.’*-.P{ear<’c Ccrcmoniea and Religiout 
Cuitoms,\ 


Thou art c<mie fiponei tbe Spirit’s land, ,i})oa bird! 

Thou art come froBit tite ^irit’a land 1 
Through the daiiriphie p:ovB , letithy .yoice hejiewd, 
And tell of the Jlttidowy band 1. > ... . , , 


^ ■ .‘.1 .( 1 ,. ,,,, ' 

We know that the bowoinefe gW® ' 

Ill the light of that distant ehore) , , 

And we kiww tliat tlie frieiidB we have hist are there, 
They arc there—and they weep no more. 
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And we know they have qnench’d their fever’s thirst 
From the fountain of youth ere now. 

For there must the stream in its gladness burst, 

. Which none may find below I 

And we know that they will not be lured to earth 
From the land of deathless flowers, 

By the feast, or dance, or song of mirth. 

Though their hearts were once with ours. 

Though they sat with us by the night-fire’s blaae, 
And bent with us the how. 

And heard the tales of our fathers' days. 

Which are told to others now ! 

Then tell us, thou bird of the solemn strain ! 

Can those who have love<l forget ? 

We call, and they answer not again— 

Do they love—do they love us yet ? 

Doth the warrior think of his brother there. 

And the father of his child ? 

And the chief of those that were wont to share 
His wanderings o’er the wild ? 

We call them far through the silent night, 

And they speak not from cave or hill ; 

We know, thou bird, that their land is bright. 

But say, do they love there still ? 


THE MOSS ROSE. 


[I^From, the German of Krummager.^ 


Erewhile, in Orient's sunny clinoe. 

When earth-born things were yet in prime, 
Nor guilt the golden bands had riven 
That link'd in peace the earth to heaven. 
The arigel<^ritej whose bounded powers 
Are given to tend the tribe# of ^oweia,--^ 
Eaclf leaf at ere with balm bedewing, 

At mom ehieh faded charm miewiiig,.-- 
Qne noon, on sprin^^ ftpst‘petals Uud, 

Had bouMi'd lilta^iti a Uoftfefi-tree'o ritawle- 
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Refresh'd, anoa he raised his head. 

And, smiling, to the Rose-tree said, 

** My loveliest child, my darling Rose I 
Accept the thanks thy father owes;— 
Thanks for thy fragrance, freely shed 
From ruby cup around my head,— 

Thanks for thy cool, reviving shade. 

While slumbering in tliy shelter laid 1 
O ask !—whate’er the boon—’tis thine ; 

The joy to grant the boon be mine.”— 

“ Then o’er my form new beauties shed,” 
At once the Rose-tree’s spirit said : 

And, lo I ere scarce the words have birth. 
From fragrant wreaths slow struggling forth. 
The loveliest flower with moss is braided. 
The humblest weed her branches sliaded I 
Yet, Lina I hadst thou mark’d, when there 
The lowly weed enrobed the. Fair, 

What nameless charms—what graces new 
Its chasten’d lustre round her threw,— 
While, all around, the flowers were seen 
Do homage to the Rose’s Que<n»,— 

O ! thou’dst have doff'd that r<ibe of pride. 
And, simply deck’d, as Nature bade, 

JScorn’d Fasliion’s—^worsc than useless—aid ! 


tup: SWISS POKT. 


When the black howUpg tempest is raging around me,’ 

I’ll start from the chains which to tliis workl hav(> bound me. 
With my lyi'e in my hand. I’ll ascend from the vale. 

With the speed of the chamois, the rude mountain scale, 
Whose bleak summit, wrapt in a garment of snow, 

Like a pale banner gleams through the ilarkness below ; 
Thei*e give mts ye lightnings I a spatk of your fire, 

'Mid the clouds. I’ll awake the wild notes of my IjTe. 

The bolt whizzes past,- 7 --Harl< ! tlie deep-rollijn^'thunder I—• 
'Tlie proud oaks are shiver’d, the rock^ .pai^ iasuiider. 

From the far hidden eayerns the eclm^ awaike 
Oa the crag’s ruf^»d bdsoih;, like long b^lpv^ Wepk,; 

The avalanche, tom from the white peaK on K'gfc 
Bears the forest before it, and swift ru^ties by; 

'The rock’s broken masses are swept in its trail, 

Till the crash of its ruin is heard in Uie vale. 
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In the clouds wliich beneath me tumultuously sail, “ 

'I'lie eagle is clapping her wings to the gale. 

Screaming, and swelling the blast with her moan ; 

Destroy’d is her dwelling, her young ones are gone. 

With her pinions around them, she lay in her nest; 

She smiled on the storm, for it lull’d them to rest; 

'I'ill the avalanche came, with its earth-shaking force. 

And swept all she cherish’d away in its course. 

Here, as on nature’s dread conflict I ponder, 

My thoughts are raised liigh, and my heart swells with wond^'; 
The tempest’s dark terrors awake not my fear. 

For the Great One who rides in the whirlwind is near. 

As the hill rock beneath, and the clouds fly before thee, 

IVIighty Spirit! 1 fall to the earth, and adore thee, 

Whose voice is the thunder, whose breath is the storm ! 

When he hows at thy throne, what is man, but a worm ? 


SAUL AND JONATHAN. 

I'^all’n are the mighty—Israel’s beauty' sleeps, 

An<l mourning Judah for her ruler weeps:— 

Fall’ll are the mighty'—lost the victor wreath. 

The King, the Lord’s anointed rests in tleath. 

The mighty monarch wlio all Israel sway’d. 

Whom ilistant regions honour’d and ohey’d. 
Unhappy fate—unworthy of the bi^ave, 

Wants the cold honours of a wanior’s grave. 
Relate it not in Askelon or Gath, 

Lest it excite the Gentile’s scornf^ul laugh, 

Le.st the proud daughters of Philistia sing 
The song of triumph o’er our fallen king. 

And tliou, oh, Gilhoa I who hast braved sublime 
The raging tempest and encroaching time, 

Let no moist dew on thee be thenceforth found, 
Nor kindly rain refresh the thirsty gi'ound. 

There lies the shield that Israel’s Monarch bore, 
And theri^ the ,fle,ld» are drench’d with regal gore. 
Daughters o^ the hair and weep 

O’er those who how ip cdld oblivion steep: 

No more to deck yo|i shall the warriom toil 
With proud t^nd; Atnal®^'® spoil, 

Sivift as the eagW upon Ins pijey, 

Strong as tin* lion they did urge their 
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Oft whare the combat raged witii fierceet glow. 

The son of Saul did twang his deadly bow; 

OR in the taunling foe, by Heav’n abhorr’d. 

The gallant fatlier sheath’d his crimson sword; 

But never will the gallant chiefs again 
Descend in terrors on the deathful plain. 

Fall’n is the mighty sire and mightier son. 

Their race of glory is for ever run- 

Oh ! Jonathan, my brother and my friend. 

My love for thee shall never, nevfir end; 

Tender’s the love the bridegroom hears the bride, 

Who but an hour has graced his youthful aide; 

Strong the affection that a father bears 
Towards his duteous and his blooming heirs. 

The mother loves the babe upon her knee, 

But not, O Jonathan, as 1 love thee. 

Oh I may we see the warm, the friendly gh)w% 

Renew’d above, which we began below. 

Fall’n are the mighty—lost the victor wreath. 

For Saul and Jonathan both sleep in death. 

A Young Soldier. 


STANZAS. 


——Dulces—reminiscitur Argos. 

From Arthur’s towering heights I now’ survey 
Tlie kindling prospect that heneatli me lies ;—» 
Spread o’er the azure <leep, in moniing’s ray 

Sails gleam like stars in summei^’s twilight skies ; 
Here bright Edina strikes the dazzled eyes. 

There white flocks graze on many a meadow green ; 

Brown jpoves appear, and peact*fiil villas rise. 
Majestic Forth displays his glassy sheen. 

Whilst sea and sun-bright hills enclose the magi<; scene. 

Wliy wakes tliat northward gaze the silent tear ? 

Oh ! melting visions rise upon the view ; 

Haunts of my early days-~-my home so dear— 

My native vale-—its circling mountains blue, 

And have 1 bid you all a last adieu ? 

Friends of my youth, shidl no revolving year 
The joys tve oft have shared again renew ? 

No more your soothing accenta meet mine ear. 

Nor, to mv long&g eyes, your darling fcntns appear ? 

12 
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Though girt with countless joys, sweet friendship's smile, 
And the calm bliss that health and peace conv^oy, 

'Mid Learning’s bowex's I linger for a while, 

Her ardent votary, till the appointed day, 

I'ar from tixe land I love—shall bid me stray— 

Each joy, each'kindred heart doth still I'emiud 
Of joys, now fled, and friends now far away ; 

Ah! ne’er your parted wand’rer hopes to find 
So fond congenial liearts as some he left behind. 


Y»j faithful few, by distance doubly deal’, 

W'e, yet shall meet again, though not below; 

I’luTe is a land wluirein the jxsu'ting tear, 

Wrung from the bleeding heart, shall never flou'; 

'riiere.treasured joys await—tliere never woe, 

I’ain, nor corroding grief shall reach us m<»re ; 

Through cheerless scenes though heavenward pilgrims go. 
Where slorms arise, their journey soon is o’er— 

'fin* Christian’s shatter’*! bark soon gains a sheltering shoie. 


HOirS EPITAPJI. 

BY ItOBEliT BLOOMFIEl-X). 

A t.KEY owl was I when *»n exurth, 

My master, a wondrous wise man, 

I'onml out iny des*‘rts, ainl my w*>rth. 

And inten*h‘d me for an Exciseman 

H**. gave me the range of his house, 

Ami a favourite study his shed ; 

'rhei'e I rush**l on a straggling inous**. 

While science rush’d out of my head, 

111 gauging 1 still made advances, 

Like school-boy I grew wiser and wisei*, 
Resolved in the world to take chances, 

An*l try to come in supervisor! 

But Fate comes—e’en Geuius must fail; 

One day, as deep musing xmd blinking, 

My wig overbalanced my tail, 

And I found myself stifling and sialcing! 

Yet 1 died like mankind, for tiiey quarrel 
Tbx*ough life^—yet to Fnte they must yield } 
The tippler is drown’d in his barrel, 

The soldier is slain in the field. 

^OL, XVII. BAItT 1. S 
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Not in debt, not in love, not in strife, 
Not in liouours attendant on war,— 
In a barrel I gave up my life, 

But mine was a barrel of tar! 

July, 1810. 


ODE 

SUR LA MORT DE LOUIS XVIIl.^ 

Qunnd la niort impriinoit son aaere eavaeterc 
Siir le front do grand Roi qne seixante aiiH la terre 
Vit ossis an sujin'nie rang ; 

Quand la France, en pleurant, se courboit sur sa <'en«liv‘ 
L’uratPtir inspire, debout, faisoit, ent<Midre 

ties mots : (JhrHinis, IJicff sea! e.s/ (jraml! / 

Oui, Ics biens (fici-bas j>ashent comrne des omles ; 

Sur les trones en jjoudn; et les debris do niorides, 
luimuable, Dieu reste seul. 

Terrible verite que la inort elle-nteinf*, 

Avec des mots glaces, vient au moment supreme, 

Nous reveler sous b' linccuil. * 

't'oiit rneurt; mais la vertu, plus belle d age en ag<*, 

La vertu qu(‘ Dieu raeiue a fait a son bnage, 

Sort tri<»mpbante du tombeau ; 

'I'el, deployant au vent ses o<loraateH ailes, 

Du sein do son buclier aux voutea fUernelles 
Le Plienix s’elance plus beau. 

Du R<»i que nous pleurons, e’est airisi que rhistoire 
A nos deniiers neveux transmettant la memoin*, 
Consacrera le souvenir; 

Son nom, comine le eedre aux immenses ombinges, 

Qui de ces vents raraeaux couvre tiu loin lea rivages, 
S'agrandira dans Tavenir. 


• L'auteur n'a pas besoin d’indiquer les endroits qu’il a irnites do I'admirable im¬ 
provisation de M. de Chateaubriand sur la mortde Louis XVIII.; les lecteurs atten- 
tifs les reconnoitront facilement. 
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Ce nom fteul nous sauva; la victoire inconstante, 

Qui (I’abord dans nos ramps avoit plac^ sa tente^ 
Etoit, lasso de nos sucros ; 

Kt nous allions perir, quand les dcstins prosp^es 
Du fond de son exil au Louvre dc ses peres 
Tlainonorent ce vieux Erangais. 

11 est seul, sans soldats; inais ])our lui tout conspire ; 
Dans ses augiistes traits, oil la fionte respire, 

La France a reconrm son Hoi; 

C-ar dovaiit lui flottoit la haniiiero sans taclie. 

Oil il’antiqucs lauriers H’unissent au panache 
Qui trionqilioit a Fontenoi. 

Aux cieurs vi’aimcnt Fran^ais quo douce eat la patrio ! 
II oublio, on voyaiit cotte France cberie, 

►Ses inaux et ses adversites ; 

Coiniiie un pore, il revient arnie de la cl^mence, 

veut qu'avec son ri'pie en memo temps eoinmeiice 
Le return; de nos libortes. 

Du poiivoir Icf^itinie, asciuidant invincible I 
L’bommc (pie son ipie avoit biit si terrible, 

Devant (jui 1'Europe avoit fui, 

Snr d(‘s fronts inconnus (jui jetoit des couronnes, 

A I’aspect de? son Jioi descend de ses deux trones 
Et se retire devant lui. 

Quel chanpjement soudain I Ces sauvages cohortes, 

C’es soldats ctrangers qui vcsilloient a nos portes 
Nous delivrent de leurs drapeaux ; 

L(» colosse se brise en ea base d’argile, 

Et nous pouvons enfin redire avec Virgile : 

Un Dieu nous a fait ce repos ! 

Mais tandis que ma muse, cn ses jeux poetiques, 
lledit et les bienfaits et l<?s vertus antiques 
De ce Hoi, Ic Nestor des rois, 

Quels lamentables cris et tjuels accens fun^bres 
De la nuit tout a coup ont trouble les tenebres, 

Et se sont mClcs a ina voix I 

liC danger de Louis dans Paris se revele; 

Ses habitans, frappes par VaflFreuse nouvelle, 
D’t'pouvante restent mucts. 

La foule assiegfe, en deuil, lea royales demeures, 

Et le vieux Roi mourant d ses derni^res Iicures 
Semble garde par ses sujets. 
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plus dVsi>erajice I il meurt I .., maie il iiieurt comme un sag® 
Qui de la mort a fait uii long- appreutissage 
Et qui connoit tous s<js secretK. 

Aux chants du pretre saint il inele sa prit>re, 

Et du liuceul qui doit peser sur sa paupiere. 

Sans palir il voit les applets. 

Ah ! quand le sceptre cchappc a sa main incertaiuc. 

Si sou front est tranquille ct son amo sereiue, 

C’est qu’il nous laisse jiour appui 
Un Prince c’oinpaguon <lc sa longue luisere, 

Un Prince digne en tout du trone hcreditairi*, 

Digne d’y monter a])reH lui. 

Fran^ais, n’oublions pas quand uotre Roi succoirdic* 

Que notrc Hoi s’eleve a cote de sa tonibe ; 

Antique et salutairr^ loi I 
Qui pres de la douleur vient placer I’esperance. 

Et consacr© le cri de notre vieille Frain'o : 

Lc Roi ii'cst plus, vive le Roi ! 

Mki.y-Jani 
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Amount of the Revenue of the United Kingdom in the^ear ending 5th January, 

182L 


Heads of Revenue. 


Repayments^ 
AllowanceSji 
Discounts, 
DrawbackSi &c. 

Net Receipt. 

Charges of 
CoUection. 

1 

Rate ^ Cent 
for Fhichthe 
Gross Receipt 
was collected. 

ORDINARY REVENUES. 

1 

£• 

1 

£. 

£• 3. dm 

. 

13,586,413 

1,327,708 

12,258,704 

1,109,530 

-8 3 41 

Kxcise, • . • • 

27,568,026 

2,325,486 

25,242,540 

1,102,611 

4 0 0 

Stamps^ ». . • * 

0,720,932 

223,694 

0,497,237 

159,520 

2 7 6 

Faxes under the management of ^ 
the Commissioners of Taxe.9, ^ 

6,541,296 

6,568 

‘6,534,727 

331,516 

5 1 4 

Post-OUioe, 

1,965,465 

64,713 

1 , 900 , 754 ' 

473,455 

24 1 9 

One Shilling in the Pound, and*] 







Sixpence in the Pound, on Pen* 




- 



sions and Salaries, and Four 

► 

63,243 


63,243 

1,554 

2 9 2 

Shillings in the Pound on Pen- 







sionSf • * * • ^ 







Hackney-Coaches, and Hawkers, i 
and Pedlars, . . * ’ 

[ 

64,593 


64s59S 

■B 

.16 14 5 

L^rowii lands, ♦ . . 

312,336 


312,336 

44v552 

14 5 3 

Small Branches of the King’s He-) 






. reditary Revenue, . . y 

7,283 


7,283 


20 3 11 

Lottery. Surplus Produce after > 

, 


»■ 


' 

payment of Prizes, . * . J 

27,400 




7 6 0 

SurphiB Fees of Regulated Pub-) 


' 



. 

He Offices, . . . . r 

39,715 


39,718 


' 

Total of Ordinary Revenues, 

56,896,713* 

3,948,171 

52,948,541 


.5 13 9 


f 


Shillings «nd pence ere omitted in the particulMt, but their sutn indluded In the total. 
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IRELAND. 

.OnDi! 7 i.ny Revxrvkb. 

Customs, . . . 

Excise, . . 

Stamps, . . 

Tax«s, . . 

Post-Office, . 
Poundage, Fees, &c. 

Total of ^ 
Ordinary Revenues, j 


Repayments, 

, Allowances, 

Gross jleceipt. Discounts, Net Receipt ^*!***°„^®*' 
Drawbacks, ttcuon. 

dec. 



£. 

220,1«4 

45,117 

ll,r>4U 

1,01« 

18,078 


4,408,41(5 293,825 


£. I 

1,698,290 

1,695,842] 

486,893 

52,607 

170,748 

10,208 


£. 

458,248 

236,013 

39,014 

40,232 

95,661 



Rate per Cent ihr 
which the Gross 
Receipt was 
CoUected. 


23 17 9 
13 10 0 

7 17 6 

In 15 9 
50 13 3 


868,170 19 3 10 


Net Produce of the Pevenue of Cuslmns in the year ending 5th January^ 

1824. 


Articles. 


iAtmonds, 

i'Alofes, . t ■ . 

[Angelka> 

Amidtlo, 

Antimony crude, 

■jApples, . 

Afgol, . 

Arrow-root, 

Arsenic, 

Ashes, pearl and pot, 
r-;-—, of all other sorts, 
j^con and hams. 
Balsams, 

^Barilla and alkali, . 
oak, and cork tree. 



Great Untain. Ireland. 

.1.. *^. Ut . 1 ^. d. li* 

1.3,396 12 10 6.'>2 4 8 I 

4,069 22 468 11 5 

1,6.58 7 6 

1,685 16 2 

1,335 6 7 4 1 8 

5,917 6 2 274 15 1 

3,308 13 5 18 0 0 

3,625 17 1 92 9 7 

.5(i3 11 6 16 8 3 

26,429 17 Vi 3,801 11 9 

0 0 0 555 3 9 

843 18 0 05 0 

.3,572 10 8 254- 2 4^ 

160,777 14 9 9,304 16 2^ 

30,918 IT 8^ 4,896 14 1 

1,629 16 4 } 86 16 2 

1,723 13 2 

1,572 12 31 

14,651 13 71 542 6 9 

1,720 4 0 65 4.10 

000 1 18 0 

20,701 ^ 6 1,565 18-8 

24,350 0 51 937 a T 

3,230 16 5 

121,013 7 8| 

1^862 9 10 ' 

I 1,001 9 6 83 8 

2,072 1 563 17 
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Articles. 


Cantharides, . • . 

Capers, .... 

Carpets of Turkey, . . 

---of other sorts, . 

Cassia I.iguea, . 

Cheese, .... 
*China-ware, earthen-ware, and porcelain 
Cinnamon, . 

Clocks, . . . 

(Uoves, . . . 

Cochineal, granilla, and dust, . 

Coral beads, . * 

Copper in bricks and pigs, 

Cordage and cables, 

■Cork unmanufactured, . 

Corks ready made, . . 

Corn grain, meal, and flour. 

Cortex Peruvianus, . . 

Cranberries, 

Cream of Tartar, 

Currants, 

Dye-woods, Brazilletto, 

-Camwood and redwood, 

-Fustic, 

-liOgwood, . 

-Nicaragua, 

-Red and bar-wood, 

-Red Saunders, 

-Eggs, 

Elephants' teeth, 

Essence of bergamot and lemons, 
Eeathers for beds, . . 

T — ■ " ■ Ostrich, 

■' of other sorts, 

I* .... 

Fish, anchovies, 

•r-Eels, . * . 

-r— Oysters, • . • 

-f— of other sorts, 

Flax, undressed, . 

^‘lowers, artiflcialj • 

Furs, , 

Chills, > . . . ^ ^ ^ 

finger, dry, . . : .. 

! * . preserved, . . 

Glass bottles, gne^ or coiiup0% 

--^ of all otiier , 

■rapes, , 

ms of all sorteg ^ ' . : 

lair, horse, . . . . . i 


* ■ 


Great Britain. 


£. 
2,404 
3,298 
4,44G 
233 
3,567 
48,464 
5,309 
1,618 
4,246 
5,276 
9,048 
2,098 

1,801 

14,369 

873 

10,310 

4,782 

1,174 

6,272 

|208,048 

225 

169 

4.729 
3,648 
1,817 

442 

75 

17,319 

8,616 

2,650 

2,645 

12,66a 

217 
15,450 
A 3,989 
796 

1.730 

ei 
12,063 
9;,611 
304 


‘.V. ll. 



I,oil'!' 
3,34? 


Ireland. 

Sm d. 

383 19 11 
30 15 7 

117 15 1 

495 2 2 
6 19 2 
<^25 13 6 
149 1 6 

471 1 0 

11 13 9 
4 17 11 

15 6 2| 

i 

1,594 J8 
58 15 9 

346 7 2 

2,810 15 4 

17 17 2 
237 17 2 
367 13 3 
13 8 0 


117-8 1 
19 18 8|j 

19 16 I 


681 .f.O 

119 19 2 


f>'i i } * 




f \ Y I / ^ 


'!"fi 


'‘V’l 


'' . 7 13 ■ 
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Articles. 


Hair^ human, . 

—— of all other aorta, • 
l{ard woods. Boxwood,. 

. - - Cedar, 

. . . Ebony, 

' . . . " - v Lignumvite, 

. .— * M^ogany, 

Rosewood, 

Bata of chip and straw. 

Hemp, unwesaed. 

Hides, raw, 

——»* tanned, . 

Honey, . 

* 

Homs an4 homotips. 

Indigo^ . 

Iron in bars, 

— of all other sorts, 
lainglas, 

Juice of lemons, limes, and oranges, 
Janiper*berries, 

X^ace, thread, and silk, 

Load, black, • 

L^ona and oranges, 

IJneiis, foreign, 

XJ^nprioe^oot, . 

♦w. . . . and powder, 

Mace, , 

lladdet^and madder-root. 

Manna, , 

Mata of Russia, 

—— of other sorts. 

Molasses, 

Moss rock* f 

MothfrHOjr*|)earl titjdls, rot^h, 
IftMy instruBKWila, 

• > f ^ 

♦* 

»ta. 


(tttSu 

Small, 

diMH Ujtffch ^ 



li^ MJ^omodf of all other 

‘iklaM, * 


Great Britain. 


A. St (it 

2,032 2 *6 
70t 9 1 

1,321 I 8 
3,378 8 2i 

115 15 5 

389 14 6 

80,C81 U 
5,503 6 3 
38,273 9 4 
2t7,372 2 7j 
44,051 2 6 
5,707 1 2 

438 18 7 

I 147 15 10 
! 2,611 7 Hi 

3,882 14 7 

46,236 19 10. 
58,094 3 9 
1,176 1 5 

4,6$7 5 5 

6,192 16 8 

6,103 3 4 

8.910 11 8 

2 562 4 9 

98,572 4 4i 
25,022 1 5| 

21,079 U 24 
174 4 6 
2,189 10 2 

17,038 10 li 
1,141 12 0 
1,153 16 5i 
1,018 It 5^, 
80,385 14 7i 
725 19 5 
2,626 2 5 
879 4 1 
977 15 4 
14,301 10 9 
1,250 8 6 

U,1.50 18 0 

1.910 16 O' 

719 11 8^ 

8,6Q3 6 9 


sortS| 

s 

# 


8,986 5 11 
50,097 12 9 
8,831 17 4j 


48 12 8 


Ireland 


A. St (it 

19 5 0 


110 1 
4,7 111 11 4 

1,871 6 9 

14,4 to 2 6.] 
1,357 11 9 j 


.36 19 3 
2,703 18 8 

5,127 8 7 

7 11 t 
248 16 0 

297 6 6 
6 t 5 
49 2 7 

t,024 17 71 

150 12 2’ 
530 1.3 1 

295 9 2 

1,620 6 0 
.334 0 7 
747 0 84, 

236 11 0 

0 4 4 


421 17 0 

18 17 0 
121 8 0 
139 6 5 

19 0 0 
1,934 6 5 


211 4 7 
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Articles. 


Oil, Train, spermaceti, and blubber, 

—*— Turpentine, 

-of all other sorts. 

Ochre, . 

Olives, . . 

Onions, . 

Opium, . . 

*Orchal and orchelia. 

Paper of a,U sorts. 

Pearls, * 

’ Pears, 

Pepper, Cayenne, Guinea, and Long-pepper, 
Pictures, 

Piece goods of India, 

Pimento, 

Pitch, 

Plums, dried, 

Prints and drawings. 

Prunes, 

Quicksilver, 

Quills, goose. 

Radix Ipecacuanha, 

Rags for paj^er, . 

Raihins, 

Rape and lintsecd cakps, 

Rhubarb, . 

Rice, 

Rosin, . • • 

Safflower, . 

Saffron, . • 

Sago, 

Salt, . . 

Saltpetre, 

Sarsaparilla, • 

Samony, 

Swds of all sorts, 

SAina, . , . - ^ 

Shawls and shaufl nianufax:idrer8|(}f India, 
Ship hulU and materials, 

Shumao, • • 

SiJk, raw and thrown, , , 

—— waste floss, knub^, and.linal^ 

^kins, (npt being Cars;) ^ 

$kin8And.fur«, , ,, . . , 

Smalta, . ’. , * . 

Snuff, . , j ; *>V ■ - 4 ' 

W hard and 

--Geneva, ^ ^ ' 

Rum, «!. s , 



.V 


11 
18 
9 
7 
9 

f,014 16 
11,021 11 
|! 70,777 0 

1,4.20 7 

4,317 3 
34,515 13 
17 9 
1,789 6 

1,372 16 
4,075 13 


4,096 
5,243 
601 
85,,^42 
: 5;&81 
4,077 
9,594 
6,840 
702,488 
9,009 


17 

8 

14 

.7. 

. 6' 
12 
7 
5 

14 

3 


10^1 

•8 

8 


4 

11 


0^ 


37,679 10 J, 


|W 


• * 


14,834 1« 

116,699 
t 8,934^19 


i.lKti 


883 .8 2 
"316 11 10 ” 
0 -7 i 
16 14 ? 1 
155 17'2 
4;133 ; 4 . 0 


18 14 lo j 
1,54s 18" tJ 

16 0 '9 ^ 

936 16 1 

78 16 /5 
18,520 13 It 
76 11 6 
i42 15,, 0 

•I ' 

8,510 0.3 

■’’"■'fe# " 4 ' to 

192 ¥\ 


'SSt 






w ni 




,. 4' "t" 

0| L9:f^' to' 'V-' 

v“, r,f'‘!''r'.V,8'’IJ' 

'r 
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EDINBURGH ANNUxVL REGISTER, 1824. 


Articles. 



Spirits of till other sorts^ 

Sponge, . ‘ 

Stones in marble blocks, 

Succades, 

Succus Liquoritite, 

Sugar, . 

Tallow, 

Tamarinds, 

Tapioca, 

Tar, . • 

Balks (UD<] rufers. 

Battens and batten ends, 
s, clap and pipe, 

“paling, . 

boxwood, 

“•.of all other sorts, 

|>eals and deal ends. 

Ebony, , 

Firewood, 

Handspikes, 

Lathwood, 

MaSts and sparse 
Oars, . ' 

Flank oak, 

Staves, . ♦ * 

Tcake, . . 

Timber, fir, 8 inches square or, upwards, 
»■■■ ■■"" oak, ditto, ditto, . 

y ' of other sorts, , ditto, 
IWainscot logs, . 

Tobacco, . . * 

Tortoise-shell, . 

Toys,. 

Turraerick, 

.Turpentine, common, . 

;yalopia, . . • . 

iVerdi^s, 

. ¥ertnicella and Macaroni, 

'^etmilion, . . i. , . 


and latnbn’, 



Great Britain* 

Ireland. 


f/ 

l\ .V. 

il. 

1,700 19 

6 ' 

336 2 

9 

3,971 14 

0-1 

292 18 

8 

4,5t6 3 

3 

254 11 

0 

1,864 14 

3 

79 18 

5 



1,390 15 

3 

,022,782 4 

M 

383,900 17 

0.1 

113,472 19 


7,352 19 

4 

3,398 18^ 

1 

138 8 

6 * 

805 0 

5 

49 5 

0 

13,602 8 

3^ 

522 0 

^'1 



440,139 4 


2,038 14 

4.? 

2 10 

11 

105,760 9 

3 

4,915 12 

9,\ 

466 19 

e)J 

312 9 

2 

450 1 

oj 

9 9 

10 

67 0 




613,964 14 


63,127 0 

lA 



10 

8 

2,867 8 

10 



1,115 15 

ni 

4 


29,162 14 

2 i| 

1,687 17 

Si 

20,933 17 

n 

656 17 

7 

‘ 1,401 18 

4i 

46 6 

4 

17,518 9 

8 ^ 

66 13 

3i 

44,325 14 

Ilf 



2,093 16 

9 

7,467 8 

if 

577,690 9 

AOi 

29,709 9 

11 .f 

15.023 16* 

34 

93 14 

11 

5,685 5 104 

244 18 

5 

9,322 12 

54 





177,304 9 

0 

3,292 17 

0 

139 4 

5 

4,351 5 

8 

9 15 

3 

3,208 14 

3 

87 19 

11 

58,073 12 


3,270- 4 

8 

7,667 10 

2 ] 

2,368 3 

7i 

2,428 11 

8 

1 



2,220 

1,216 

168 


0 

8 

7 


7 

4 

3ifl 


12,614 16 3| 
•2,^50 16 
62,424.13 M 
,m 2 6i 

457,720 8 
4,074 8 8 
2,750 10 10 
2,029.13 5 
2,7TS 1 lo 


06 0 
60 11 
024 16 
8U 8 
2 13 
180,764 16 
' 7,335 16 
56 6 


no 12 


8 

5 
10 

6 

lU 

ft 

0 
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Articles. • 

Groat Dritain. 

IrelaniU 


£. s. d. 

£. s. d. 

ZafFer and cobalt, . • , * 

2,785 18 5 


All other merchandize, . ^ 

70,276 9 01 

.5,245 13 74 

• 

Duties transferred to the Excise. 


4 

* a • • • • 


12,298 11 6 

Irish goods imported, (4(puo ter vailing duties) 

120 1 4;1 


thereon, per Act 39, and 40, (ieo. 3. c. 67. / 



I’onnage of shipping inwards (arrears,) 


1 0 6 

Tonnage duty on French packets. 

2,068 4 U 


Total duties inwards, 

10,854,768 2 U 

1,526,152 4t> « 

• 

British coal and culm exported. 

42,718 9 4f 


Foreign linens exported*. 

242 6 11 


For centage duty on British goods exported. 

70,044 12 9i 


Tonnage of shipping outwards, 



Tonnage Duty on French packets. 

74 17 10 


Total duties outward. 

*113,038 6 9- 


Coals and culm coastways. 

, 1,069,947 15 10 

\ 

n 

Slates and stones, ditto, . . * . 

46,738 15 7; 

If 

Total duties coastways. 

>1,176,186 11 Oi 


Ditto, inwards. 

, 10,854,768 2* 2; 


Ditto, outwards. 

113,038 6 9; 



12 , 084,493 0 61 
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British Goods imported into Ifeland. 
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Articles. 




Apparel, 

. B^r and ale, 

(! , Blankets and .blanketing, 

^ .Books, maps, and prints, 

, ‘Brass, wrought, 

11 .Cabinet and upholstery. 

Carpets and carpeting, . 

; Coaeb^, and coach-maker's work. 
Coals, 

; Cotton goods, calicoes, . 

1 . . . . ■ innslins, . 

!:< , 7 -. n . . - ■ M stockings, 

all other sorts. 


Tf 


t. Drapery, neuP, . 

' ---f old, . 

t ^artheiiware, 

. (GrlasS bottles, 

other sorts, 

>’ Daberdashery and millinery, 

, • « • 

Ifidcs and skins, ^ 

Dops, 

.Malt, . ' , . 

. ’ l^aper, . , . 

i^^;|*late, wrought, 

.t^ddlery, and other manufactured leather, 

- rock, 1 

r .white, t * 

Silk ribbons, and studs of silk only, 

f dockings, friingea, lace, stitching and eewiwg silk, . ; 

tUufik of silk mixed with incle or cotton, . ' . . 

vgtu8b cd‘silk and i^oTSted mixed, . . * i . ^ 

! ^Stockings, woollen and worried,. « ,.‘ , s » • 

' Sugar, refined, . . . . ' 

,;;*!nn,platevww>ugHt iron, and hardware, . 

^'Ollier artidesy . ' . . . . . . 

ifciittageofahippin^taards, . . ' . , 

' .'V- 'V' ^ ^ ! '''I 

Britidh goods'inwards, . ' ^ 

. !(l, !' -U"'J » T 

exported,' .■.''“"''s* 

Insb gopdSiexpbrted, 

At"* I 


» 



Ireland. 


£\ s. 

d. 

2,230 17 

10 

236 3 

11 

1,019 5 

4 

617 6 

5 

113 7 

10^ 

64.8 8 

10 

172 2 

.3 

54,378 4 


538 10 

11 

360 2 

11J 

1,074 19 

4 

2,7 78 17 

8 

5,474 6 

7:; 

, 23,765 15 

8 

3,521 6 

1 , 

647 1 

10 

2,4.56 13 

1 

4,773 14 

21 

2,441 1 

11 

543 12 

4 

765 18 

9 

1,124 13 

3 

358 11 

6 

450 6 

H 

39,058 17 

1 

13,117 19 

9 

1,462 9 

7 

904 2 

7 

1,885 4 

4.] 

396 8 

4 

'728 ' 5 

2 

12,785 7 

0 

3,fil5 7 11| 

183,453 0 


W, 8 

& 

m u na 

l,8l« U u| 



IRIiEKS9Bi 


,' ‘'m' 

rf 
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Nf’f Produce of the Revenue of Eo’cisc in Great Britain, in the year ended oth Ja-t 

n^ary, 1824. 


Total Consolidated Duties^ 

Spirits Foreign, \ 
51 G^. 3. c. 59 . j 
Annual Duties. 
Cobacco and Snuff, com- > 
menced 5th Jtdy, ) 
Spirits, Forei^, do. . 
Brandy, &c. • . 

Sweets; do, ■ • . ^ < 

Total Aijihiial Du^iesT 
Fines and X <Jeotg® 3^ 
Forfeitures^ X OWi:ge 4th, * 


Total Fihes atili Eorlbltures, 

> I*, > ’. 


m 


51 Geo. 3. e. 

Annual Duties,^ ,,,, . 
Fines and Jforj^inres, 

Qr^ fntid, . 


Articles. 

England. 

Scotland. 

■ J - - 

Total. 

• * 


£. 


d. 

£. 

s. 

<i. 

£, s. 

d. 

Auctions, . 

• 

218,697 

9 

21 

14,422 

13 

7I 

Si33,120 2 

of 

Beer, 

• 

3,199,677 

4 

9i 

80,411 

6 

0 

3,280,088 10 


pricks and tiles. 

• 

395,096 

6 

11-1 

7,429 

13 

2 

402,526 0 

11 

Fandlcs, 

• 

417,757 

7 

5 

* 19,160 

17 

11 

436,918 5 

4 

Cocoa nuts and coffee. 

• 

406,873 

7 

6^ 

19,514 

3 

0 

426,38-7 10 

65 

Cyder and perry. 

• 

44,793 

15 

4>i 

74 

3 

11 

44,867* 19 

34 

[rlass. 

• 

477,715 

13 

0 

69,259 

12 

1 

546.975 5 

j4 

Rides and skins. 


327,723 

9 

H 

32,075 

14 

H 

339,799 4 

1 

Rops, 

• 

30,084 

16 





30,084 16 

If 

Licences, . 

■ 

619,880 

6 

1 

95,269 

2 


715,149 8 

8| 

IVfalt, 

• 

3,021,745 

18 

9 

144,074 

11 

6:i 

3,1^5,820 10 


Fuper, . . ; 

• 

510,697 

I 

10^ 

64,299 

19 

5 

74,997 1 


Pepper, 

• 

151,776 

3 


1,476 

6 

3 

153,^46 9 

4 

Printed Goods, 

• 

495,807 

12 


169,168 

19 

H 

664,976 12 

o| 

^alt. 

• 

368,852 

11 


12,473 

1 

4*4 

381,325 12 

104 

■ioap, . ' . 

• 

1,040,738 

1 


117,025 

11 

0-1 

1,157,763 12 


5 • /British, 


2,218,657 

17 

9 

536,654 

17 

8 

2,755,.312, 15 

5^ 

(Foreign, . 

• 

1,556,649 

9 

84 

62,J4l 

13 

10 

1,618,791 3 

6 

Starch, 

» 

68,120 

9 

2j 

2,923 

8 

of 

71,043 i7 

3 

■itone bottles. 

• 

3,156 

9 

9i 

1 

17 

oi 

3,158 0 

9f 

)wcets and mead, 

9 

10,305 

11 

10;j 

98 

14 

0 i 

10,404 5 

1<}| 

rea. 

9 

3,410,404 

19 

8 

2 

16 

6 

3,410,407 16 

2 

Tobacco and Snuff, . 


1,677,374 

18 

si 

245,799 

14. 

Oi 

1,923,154 12 

‘If 

i^inegar, . ** . 

m 

46,751 

6 

2 I 

1,043 

3 

8 

47,794 9 

io| 

Wine, . . - . 

9 

1,001,688 

2 

si 

67,440 

17 

Oi 

1,069,128 19 

3| 

Wire, 

9 

1 8,207 

14 

-5| 

. t 1 



8,207*14 

:4 


21,729,234 4 7 


129,973 6 




568,948 2 9^| 
742,595 6 6 

167,425 5 7 

1,682 14 7 


1,480,651 9 54 


l,7(I^;2ld 18 2 


2 3,491,451 2 


2,972 ' 1 10^ 


SljSOl 5 8fl 

31,993 0 

5,154 1 5 

.-'•Mlf-.O, i0» 


118,464 16 «4| 


13^,945 8'’i(>4 




”‘* 650,249 8 ' 64 | 

774;588 ,6 9fi 
172,579 7 0 
, u hm 3 ? 


..— 

»1 




'■'■j' ''#)i^7* 

Ij *!' -! w4*' !■ !:>■!( 

21,729,234 4 7 
129,973 « i 
l,480>e5l 9 5 

1 * 

,■} , ,r'': 

2,072 1 10 j 
:U;d^464:l^. 4|; 
19,027 iis3f 

"f * 

1-4.#^,113’ 

23,339,859 0 2 

1,90^,681 10 e| 
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EDINBURGH ANNUAL REGISTER, 1824. 


Net Produce of the Revenue of the Taxes in Great Britain, in the year ending 5th 

January, 1824. 


' Heads of Duty. 

* 

England. 

Scotland* 

Total. 

• 


Jit* s* dw 

£, s. <i. 

£* e. d. 

J.and Tax on Landaand Tene> 



1,204,063 19 2i 

inents, . . 

1,170,320 5 7i 

33,743 13 7 

ASSESSED TAXES. 

. 

' {Schedule.) 




A. WindiQwa, 

1,919,685 5 0 

148,411 10 *0 

2,068,096 15 0 

' B. Inhabited Houses, 

1,178,049 9 IH 

86,005 10 11. 

1,264,055 0 10^ 

C. Servants, . . 

409,595 9 0 

45,028 18 10 

454,624 7 10 

D. Carriages, 

415,767 0 0 

30,932 11 10 

446,699 11 10 

E. Horses for Riding, 

495,305 9 0 

31,89^ 3 7 

527,197 12 7 

F. Other Horses and Mnles> 

96,762 16 0 

9,730 4 1 

106,493 0 1 

G. JD(^, . . . . i 

155,384 12 0 

16,251 16 7 

171,636 8 7 

<H. Horse Dealers, 

11,179 0 0 

1,499 15 4 

12,678 15 4 

Powder, . . 

26,270 0 0 

1,211 10 0 

27,481 10 0 

'JC. Armoriajt Beatings, 

41,317 3 0 

2,703 6 0 

44,020 9 0 

Game Duties, 

127,171 0 0 

12,503 8 0 

139,674 8 0 

; / Composition Duty, 

38,659 14 0 

1,010 4 0 

^9,669 18 0 

J^salties'on Arrears levied'1 


,bythe Baafonsof the Ex*. > 

' e^nerjn Scotland, } 

*1 

« 598 14 3 

598 14 3 

!illd and Conmhntion Duty, 
Incqine Duty, . < . 

5^5,973 4 7 

1,763 T. 6 

27,736 12 1 

Grand Total, 

6,111,440 8 i 

4^,^6 14 6 

6>S34,727 2 7J 
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Scotland. Great Britain. 


Deeds, law ^iroecedings, and other 
written instruments, (except 
* .legacy receipts, probates, admi¬ 
nistrations, . and testamentary 
inventories, bills of exchange, 
an»l promissory notes and re¬ 
ceipts,) and licences to dealers 
in thread-lace, . , 

liCgactes, 

Probates, administrations, and tes- 
tainentary inventories, . 

Bills of exchange, and promissor 
notes, .... 
Beceipts, 

Newspapers, 

Almanacks, 

Medicine and medicine-licences. 
Fire-insurances, 

Cards, .... 

Gold and.Mlvcr plate. 

Dice, , . ; . 

Pamphlets, 

Advertisements, . . 

Stage-coaehes, . ' . 

Post-horses, 

Kace-horses, . % . 

Lottery, . . ‘ . 



S,035,367.18 5 161,869 12 0 6,497,237 10 5 
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EDINBURGH A^NUAL UEGIISIEK, I«*4. 


OMMERCIAL TABLES. 


Value qfimjmrtx into Great Britain from all parts {except Ireland,) calcula¬ 
ted at the of rial rates if ruination, Jor the (par mdinp; tith Januarij, ISiJA. 


Articles^ 

Almonds of all sorts^ £1}, 1 ^ 
Annutto, . . 7,381 

Ashes, pearl and pot, 380,001 
Barilla and Alkali, 20^,630 
Bark, oak, and cork-tree, 218,140 

- . - Quercitron, . 5,170 

Borax, . . . 81,101 

Brimstone, . . 75,427 

Bristles, untjrcsst’d, . 32,051 

Butter, . . 168,900 

Camphirc, . . 4,989 

Cassia Lignea, . . 20,779 

Cheese, • • . 118,535 

Cinnamon, . . 180,159 

Cloves, • a . . 50.035 

Cochiheal and granilla, 315,615 
Cocoa, . . . 32,019 

Cofihe, . . . 2,751,861 

Copper, unwrought, } 

in bricks and figs, J 

Cork, . . . 33,726 

Com grain, meal, and i ,, 


33,726 

41,000 


flour, . . 5 

Cortex Peruvianus, 10,802 8 I 

Currants, . . 103,411 3 1 

Dyewoods, Fustic, 45,832 16 ^ 

-*-Logwood, 175,098 17 1 

Elephants’ teeth, . 19,568 11 4 

Figs, * . . . 9,451 10 3 

^ * 

Flax, undressed, . 1,088,553 

Ootq Animi and Copal, 26,667 
— Arabic, . . 41,104 

-**— Lai of all sorts, 31,185 

Senegal, . 6,728 

t I|ardimod, mahogany, 115,744 

undressed, . 548,845 

raw and tanned, 675,528 

, , . 5,353 

, , . 957,808 

liun, in IjlKn, . . i3i,872 

^ s . 21,187 


1 9 

17 0 
12 8 

1 10 

11 5 

2 1 

18 6 

1 3 
19 6 
11 6 

0 3 
19 0 

12 4 
16 0 

7 6 

2 0 

4 0 
9 3 

13 7 
18 3 

5 3 


1,082,553 

26,607 

41,104 

31,185 

6,723 

115,744 

548,845 


957,808 

131,872 

21,187 


Articles. 

* 

J uni|>er-berrie«i, * . X‘21,183 

Lemons and oranges, 57,589 

Linens • • • 21,039 

Liijuorice-jiuee, or Sue- I 
cub I.ujuoriti®, > ‘ 

Marc, . . . 2,983 


0 5 
15 0 
6 5 

0 2 


Marc, 

JMadder and madder 
roots, 

Molasses, 

Nutmegs, 

Oil, Castor, 

-of olives, 

-palm, 


175,053 6 2 


126,341 
2 991 
10,689 
11 4,808 
66,193 


17 io 
5 0 

3 1 
11 0 

7 7 
10 a 
1 1 

4 5 
10 0 
10 8 

3 7 

12 a 


-Train and blubber, 54l,r»37 

Pepper, . . . 100,21,3 

Puce goods of ImUla, . 441,251 

Pimento, . . «3,.32h 

Pitch ami tar, . 122,091 

Quicksilver, . , 78 

Hags for paper, . 32,756 

Raisins, . . 136,893 

Rhubarb, . . 38,.388 

Rice, . • 91,085 

Saltpetre, . . 98,176 

Seeds, clover, . . 18,(/H2 

- '■* — Flax or lintsecd, 169,605 

-Rape, . . 16,992 

Shuinac, . . f .30,977 

Silk, raw, . . 1,067,265 

-Thrown, . 431,569 

Skins and furs, . 259,838 

Smalts, . . 9,950 

Spelter, . . 856,831 

Spirits, foreign, brandy, 349,613 

. . Geneva, 19,36 7 

- - -Rum, 488,898 

Suga raw, * • • 5,477,419 

TiBOW, * . 849,549 

TOs, b . . 8,904,688 

Timber, deals, and \ 
deal ends, . S 

.. - . . Masts and spars, 94,748 

—Staves, . 45,101 


19 5 
12 0 
0 9 
12 6 
9 0 

7 1 
14 4 

8 0 

11 9 
10 8 

12 0 

8 4 
10 5 

2 6 
2 6 

3 1 

14 5 
16 10 

4 5 

9 2 
0 4 

19 0 
U 5 
16 2 
14 10 
18 8 
8 9 
3 8 
6 2 

15 9 
14 0 

3 9 

18 9 
8 4 
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Articles- 


Arikhs. 


Timber, Fir, . 

. . and oak plank, 

-- of other borts. 

Tobacco, 

Turpentine, common. 

Wax, bceb’, 

Whalcfins, 


i:3T6,777 11 10 Wines, 

32,683 7 0 Wool, COtton, 

62,986 13 5 --sheep’s, 

328,321 12 3 Yam, linen, raw, 
141,520 19 7 All other articles, 

33,713 5 3 


£748,150 16 11 
6,241,561 1 8 

678,523 17 1 

317,242 9 1 

1,393,232 5 3 


153,140 9 1 


Total, £34,544,245 11 0 


Official value of Goods exported to all jmrh except Ireland. 


1.—PRODUCE AND MANUFACTURES OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Artkhs. 

Alum, . . . £7,585 

Racon and hams, . 28,838 

Rark, Rntish oak, for ) 

tanners, . J ' 

Reef and pork, salted, 97,534 

ReerandaU, . . 05,956 

Rrjbs and copjHjr raa- ) ^ t- oi 4 

nufacturcs, . J 

* Rread and biscuit, . 57,701 

Rutter and cheese, . 64,877 

Cabinet and uphol-) 7 i igt 

story wares, . J 

Coals and culm, . 216,683 

('ordage, . . • 74,002 

Corn grain, meal, and ) go 671 
flour, . . J * 

Cotton manufactures, 24,117,548 

- - yarn, . 2,425,418 

Earthenware of all sorts, 92,003 

Fish of all sorts, . 262,273 

(ilass of all sorts, . 143,822 

Hardwares and cutlery, 527,227 

Hats, beaver and felt, 205,320 

—— of all other aorta, 13,179 

Hops, . . , 21,557 

Ihm & steel,•wrought) , 
and unwrought, J 
Lead and shot, . 117,446 


Articles. 


262,273 

143,822 

21,226 

527,227 

205,320 

13,179 

21,557 


4 0 

7 6 
16 4 


12 3 
1 2 

0 0 

17 10 
4 10 


18 9 

19 6 

13 8 

14 2 
8 1 

14 <l 
6 6 

15 3 
1 6 

« 3 

9 0 
12 10 


Tdnen manufactures, 2,654,098 3 1 
Molasses, . . 223 18 1 


Molasses, . . 223 18 1 

Alusicjl instruments, 48,408 11 0 

Oil, train, of Green- > -lai. a t 

land fishery, . { ® * 

Plate, plated w'are,) q(»q ««« \x \ 
jewellery, & watches,} 203,806 14 5 

Salt, . . . 269,392 12 6 

1 ® 

Seeds of all sorts, . 7,401 1 8 

Silk manufactures, . 140,320 15 4 

Soap and candles, . 167,523 15 2 

Stationery of all sorts, 150,916 5 7 
Shgar, reflned, . . 1,125,786 19 6 

Tin, unwrought, . 94,659 8 3 

-and pewter wares ? qoq igo t, g 

and tin plates, . } »29,128 U 9 

Tobacco, British ma-) 1 058 6 2 

nufketured, . J * ^ * 

Whalebone, i . 15^227 7 S 

M^'oellenmanufactures, 5,537,445 13 It 
All other articles, . 1,755,540 9 8 

♦ . .. 

lV>tal, £43,144,466 1> d 


269,392 12 6 

75,431 19 2 

7,401 1 8 

140,320 15 4 
167,523 15 2 
150,916 5 7 
1,125,786 19 6 
94,659 8 3 
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II.—FOREIGN AND (X)L0N1AL MERCHANDISE. 


Articles. 


Annotto, 

£2,317 

17 

6 

Ashes, pearl and pot. 

13,699 

18 

6 

Barilla and Alkali, . 

823 

8 

4 

Cassia Lignca, 

26,055 

6 

0 

Cinnamon, . • 

101-,58B 

15 

0 

Cloves, 

28,909 

2 

6 

Cochineal and granilla. 

62,256 

7 

6 

Cocoa, 

26,792 

5 

1 

Coffee, 

1,871,042 

3 

6 


Copper, un wrought, in > 
bricks and pigs, ) 
Corn grain, inetd, and ) 
flour, . . i 

Cortex PeruvianuB, 
(Currants, 

Dye-woods^ fustic, «. 

-logwood, 

Fish, c<!ld,&c. of New-) 
foundland, . . $ 

Flax, rough, 

Hemp, rough, 

Hides, raw (u^ tanned. 
Indigo, 

^Iron in bars. 

Linens, foreign, 
hface. 

Nutmegs, 


4 , 

Articles. 


Oil of olives, 

£39,20? 

13 

1 

-train, 

8,417 

10 

9 

Pepper, 

279,553 

13 

8 

Piece goods of India, 

1,029,891. 

9 

11 

Pimento, 

.">.‘1,826 

11 

B 

Raisins, 

4,977 

12 

11 

Rico, 

7H,.?0G 

1 

1 

Saltpetre, rough. 

69,010 

19 

5 

Silk, raw and thrown. 

13,800 

17 

0 

Skins and furs. 

32,824 

8 

0 

Spelter, 

218,397 

12 

8 

Spirits, brandy, 

171,269 

10 

5 

-Geneva, 

60,489 

6 

0 

■ ■ ■ ■■ ■" Rum, 

551,460 

17 

0 

Sugar, raw. 

728,183 

16 

11 

Tea, 

74,991 

18 

0 

Tobacco, 

101,331 

5 

7 

Wines, 

118,885 

9 

6 

Wool, cotton, . • 

707,311 

18 

10 

All other articles. 

601,271 

11 

4 

Total, 

£8,588,995 18 0 

British produce us / 
above, . > 

43,114,466 

1 

6 


£51,733,161 19 6 


l‘i8,88a B 1 

257,957 12 6 

7,519 7 0 

15,238 8 7 
2,353 15 1 

121,14-4 5 10 

14,B86 5 0 

21,007 9 8 
9,221 G 2 
71,072 3 0 
533,771 8 8 

37,823 9 0 
2,586 5 9 

33,429 11 0 

32,197 15 0 


Value of fmmrU into Inland from all parts (ffihe World, calculated at the oj- 
Jtciat Rates of soatmtum'in the year ending tiih January, 1821-. 


Articles. 


Articles, 


Ashes, Barilla, pearl \ 
and pot, -> i 
Bark, oak, 

Blankets, . . 

Carets and carpeting, 
iSlMUS, . 

plain and co- 

iieWi . 





£174,674 11 

54,420 6 
11,196 5 
13,088 7 
460,438 1 

I HM«0 U 

108,879 10 
621,974 5 
49,079 11 
92,523 6 
135,454 14 
1,789 16 


9j 

ll|, 

0 



Groceries^ sugar, loaf, i 

1*239,916 

9 


..... Mtts* ? 

covado, . . ) 

6 45,8A3 

} 

3 

0 

... Tea, 

322,729 

9 

7 

Habordosheiry, all kinda 
l(t of, • • • 

J 98,474 

5 

11 

Hats, « * * 

45,210 

9 

24 

Heinp> undiwt, 

20,312 

19 

8 

Hides, tanned and un«) 
tShttod, . ) 

68,075 

10 


Hops, 

49,205 

17 

Od 

Honery, cotton stoekingSi 49,906 

13 

2f 

IkuIi unwrought, . 

26,768 

12 

jo| 

Iron and hatdware, . 

2S0,692 

1 

8 
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Salt} . • • L*46}460 0 0 

Silk, organzine, . 26,044 12 4 

Spirits, foreign, . 6,012 18 5 

Tallow, . . 68,015 16 S| 

Tobacco. . . . 121,295 11 sj 

Watches, and watch-) tonsfiiT « 
movements, . } 12,U50 17 6 

Wine, . . . 61,758 16 llj 

Wood, deals, . . 16,347 6 loj 


Wood, staves, . Li.6,386 I 5 

———timber, . 86,039 14 34 

Wool, cotton, . 157,414 13 8 

Yarn, cottoi., and cotO , . 3 , , 

ton twist, . y * 1 

Other merchandize, 1,464,232 4 3^ 

Total, L.6i020,975 3 8 


* Value of the Produce and Manufactures of the United Kingdom, exported from 
Ireland to oil paris of the World, as computed at the average Prices current 
in the year ending 5th Januarp, 1824, 


Articles, 

Racon, » • L.650,436 18 11^ 

Beef, . . 1««>947 8 4 

* Bread, • • • 12,550 1 if 

Bullous and Cows, 291,179 8 0 

Butter, , « 1,922,906 11 3f 

Candles, . • 24,962 0 2j 

Copper ore, , • 25,911 0 10 

Corn, barley, • * 23,972 13 0 

-oats, . . 909,966 15 1 

.. — , wheat, • 552,745 9 4 

Cotton goods, ‘ , 204,648 0 10^ 

l>rapery, new, • *13,885 12 6 

-old, . 71,347 4 0 

Earthenware, . • * 881 13 9 

Feathers, . T5,285 11 6 | 

Fish, herrings, . 4,586 19 4 

Flax, drest and undrest, 115,729 0 0$ 

Glass, ... . 10,354 0 11 

Hides, untanned, . 45,505 7 0 

Hogs, . . . 13.3,848 13 8 

Hogs-lard, . * 59,315 IS 1^ 

Kelp, . . * 11,529,17 6 


Linen, plain, . L.2,869,871 14 3 
, coloured, . 4,293 11 7 

Linen and cotton, 

mixed manufac-^ 1,]^90 10 6 

tare, . . ) 

Meal, flour, . . 324,434* 7, Sf 

-^,oat, , . 63,018 10 64 

Poilc, . . a 302,617 4 4 } 

Rape seed, . . 6,069 2 1 

Sheep, . . . 58,138 10 0 

Skins, calf, . . 11,638 0 0 

Soap, . * . . 8,804 17 7i 

Spirits, Irish, . 109,104 10 7^ 

Talldw, . . 2,340 6 9 

Tongues, neat's, . 3,702 3 8f 

Wool, sheep's, . . 65,073 14 7 

Yarn, cotton, . . 5,435 12 4> 

linen, . • 24,981 7 24 

——.r, worsted, . 442 7 84 

475,418 10 6 

Total, L.9,696,971 1 7f 


Vol. tvfl. Mf HI, 
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CORRESPONDENCE WITH FRANCE AND SPAIN ON THE SUBJECT OF 

SOUTH AMERICA. 


No. I. 

EXTRACT OF A MEMORANDUM OF A 
CONFERENCE BETWEEN THE 
PBIffCE DE POLIGNAC ANTI MR CAN¬ 
NING, HELD OCT. 9, 1823. 


The Prince de Polignac haring an¬ 
nounced to Mr Canning, that his Ex¬ 
cellency was now prepared to enter 
with Mr Canning into a fi'ank expla¬ 
nation of the views of his government 
respectingfchc question of Spanish Ame¬ 
rica, in return for a similar commuiii- 
ention which Mr Canning had previ¬ 
ously^ offered to make to the Prince dc 
Polijgnaq, on the part of the British 
Cabinet, Mr Canning stated 
That the British Cabinet had no 
disguise or reservation on that sub- 
that tbeir opinions a^d inten¬ 
tions were substantial^ the jsame as 
were announced to the French gorem- 
menty by tbe Dispatch of Mr Canning 
to Sif Charles Stuart, of the 3,1st pf 
Marrib i which Dispatqh that Ambai^ 
fnd^xcominomc^ted^^ de Chateau- 
which had since been pub- 
world. , ' 

»ppi^ ol.if crisis^* 
Jl^e of Spanish Ame- 
. ooedpy ■ a great 


Powers, 




leiodiob rff boi 

there fhouldbe 
between tbew on 
so important. 


That the Britisli government wore 
of opinion, that any aticmjit to bring 
Spanisli America again under its an¬ 
cient submission to Spain, nmst l>e 
utterly hopeless ; .that all negotiation 
for, that purpos<‘ would lie iiitsiic(*ess- 
ful j and that the prolmigatnm or re¬ 
newal of war for tlie same object would 
be onlv a waste of human life, and an 
infliction of calamity on botli parties, 
to no end. 

That the British government would, 
however, not only alistain from inter¬ 
posing any obstacle, on their jiart, to 
any attempt at negotiation which Spain 
might tliink proper to make, hut would 
aid and countenanw such negotiation, 
provided it were founded upon a basis 
which appeared to them to be practi¬ 
cable; and that they would, in any 
case, itcmain strictly neutral in a war 
between Spain mid the Colonies, if war 
should be unhappily prolonged. 

But that the junction of any fo¬ 
reign Power, in an enterjiriae of Sjiain 
agi^nst the Colqni^, would be viewed 
by them constituting an entirely 
new qilUbn) and oh#upon which 
such dedston as the 
of Oreat Britain might vc- 

qnW. 

That the British government ab- 
sdntcly disclaimed, not only any de¬ 
sire of appropriating to itmlf any por¬ 
tion of the Spanish Colonies, but any 
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intention of forming any political con¬ 
nexion with them, heyond that of 
amity and commercial intercourse. 

Tliat in those respects, so fur from 
seeking an exclusive ])re{brence for 
Uritisli subjects over those of foreign 
states, England was prepjired, and 
would he contented, to sec the mother 
country (by virtue of an amicable ar¬ 
rangement) in possession of that pre¬ 
ference ; and to be ranked, after her, 
equally with others, on the footing of 
the most favoured nation. 

. Tliat, completely convineed that the 
ancient system of the Colonies could 
not l>e restored, the British govern¬ 
ment could not enter into any stipu¬ 
lation, binding itself cither to reftisc 
or to delay its recognition of their in- 
dc|)eudeiice- 

That the British government ha<l 
no desire to precipitate that recogni¬ 
tion, so Jong as there wjis a!»y rejLSfm- 
able chance of an accoiiiinodation n ith 
the mother country, by which such 
a recognition might come iirst from 
Spain. 

But that it could not wait indefi¬ 
nitely for that result ; that it could 
not consent to make its recognition of 
the New States dependent upon that 
of Spain; and that it would consider 
any foreign interference, by forbe or 
by mehace, in the dispute between 
Spain and the Colonics, as a motive for 
recognixing the latter witlmut"delay. 

That the mission of . Cons^s to the 
several provinces of Spmiish Atneri<^ 
was no new measiure on the part of 
this country; that it was one wluch 
Imd, on the ecuitr^, beei^ 4ejayed 
Mrhaps t<m long, (ip ^side^tion of 
tl>e state of %imn4 

to the Spanish 

itt^lhe^iiltopth of kt- 

tied ; and even afW a list h^ Jieon 

furnished to ^at,goveriiipeiit.,m ^the 

places to yrhich such appointihents 
wenc intended to ^ madp, ' 
That sutdi appolntii^ntswfere ahso* 


lutoly necessary for the protection of 
British trade in those countries. 

That the old pretension of Spain to 
interdict all trade with those coun¬ 
tries, was, in the opinion of the Bri¬ 
tish government, altogether ol)soleie; 
but that, even if attempted to l)e en¬ 
forced against others, it was, with re¬ 
gard to Great Britain, clearly inap- 
]dicable. 

Th.at permission to trade with the 
Spanish Colonies had been conceded 
to Great Britain in the year il 810, 
when the mediation of Great Britain 
bet\rcep Si)ain and her Colonics was 
asked by S[>ain, and granted by Gi*eat 
Britain; that this mediation, indeed, 
was not afterwards employed, because 
Spain changed her counsel ;* but that 
it M'as not, therefore, practicable for 
Great Britain to withdraw commercial 
capital once embarked in Spanish Ame¬ 
rica, and to desist from commercial 
intercourse once established. 

That it had l»een ever since distinct¬ 
ly understood that the trade was open 
to British subjects, and that the an¬ 
cient coast laws of SjKiin were, so far 
as regarded them at least, tiicitly re¬ 
pealed. 

That in virtue of this understand¬ 
ing, redress had been demanded of 
Spain in 1822, for (among other grie¬ 
vances) seianires of vessels for alleged 
infringement of those laws^ which 
redress tlie Sjianish government bound 
itself by a convention.(now in course 
of execution) to afford. 

: That Great Britain, however, had 
no desire set up any separate right 
to the free enjoyment of this trade; 
that she considered the fdr^ of ctr- 
cumitatioes, and the irreyersihle pto« 
'of ^yc^ts, to .have 

hitrheml^ .she,' ,and 

wmiM continue to use ^ y 
ahv attempt he made ^ 
dihim, Pnd ^'renawtlm^bl^leie iptbr- 
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di<ition, such attcin|)fc miglit best 
cut short; by a speedy and unqualified 
recognition of the independence of the 
Spanish American states. 

That, with these general opinions, 
and these peculiar claims, England 
could not go into a joint deliberation 
ujKju the subject of Spanish America, 
upon an equal footing witli other 
Powers, wliose opinions were less form¬ 
ed upon that question, and whose in¬ 
terests were implicated in the de¬ 
cision of it. 

That she thought it fair, therefore, 
to explain bcforeliand, to what degree 
her mind was miulc up, and her deter¬ 
mination taken.^ 

The Prince dc Polignac declared. 

That Ills government believed it to 
he utterly hopeless to reduce Spanish 
America to the state of its fonner re¬ 
lation to Spain. 

That France disclaimed, on hor 
part, any intention or desire to avail 
herself OT the present state of the Co¬ 
lonies, or of the present situation of 
France towards Spain, to appropriate 
to herself any part of the Spanish pos¬ 
sessions in America, or to obtain for 
herself any exclusive ^Ivantagos. 

And that, like England, she would 
.wHimgly see the mother country in 
possession of superior commercial ad- 
Ta&tages> by amicable arrangements; 
andi would w contented^ like her, to 
rank^ after the mother coaitry, among 
the most favoured nations. 

Lastly, that she eddured,, in any 
case, any deaigu of acting against the 
Cronies force of arms.« 

Pnnee de Polignac proceeiled 

to what ini^t ^ the best 
bestw ^. Spmn nod her 
^reuidL goyernmeut coidd 
11^ Mature to form, an opi- 
the King of Spain should 

to enter 



U|K)n it, in concert with their Allies, 
and with Great Britain among the 
number. 

^ In observing upon n hat Mr Can¬ 
ning had said, with respect to the jk** 
culiar situation of Great Britain, in 
reference to such a conference, the 
Prince de Polignac declared. 

That he saw no difticulty whieli 
should prevent England from taking 
a part in the conference, however site 
might now announiie the ditference, in 
the I’iew which she took of the ques¬ 
tion, from that taken by the Allies^ 
The refusal of England to C(»-o])cratc 
in the work of reconciliation, might, 
afford reason to think, either that she 
did not really w'ish for that reconcilia¬ 
tion, or that she had some ulterior ob¬ 
ject in contemplation ; two •supposi¬ 
tions etjuully injurious to the honour 
and goo<l faitli of the British Cabinet. 

The Prince dc Polignac further de¬ 
clared/ 

That he could not conauve what 
could be meant, under the present cir¬ 
cumstances, by a pure and 8iin])le ac¬ 
knowledgment of the independenw} of 
the Spanish CoUmies; since, those 
countries being actually distracted liy 
civil wars, there existed no ^vern- 
ment in them which could oner luiy 
appearance of solidity; and that the 
acKnowIedgment of American inde¬ 
pendence, so long as sucti a state of 
things continued, appeared to him to 
be nothing less than a real sanction of 
anarchy. 

The Prince de Fdiignac added, » 

That, in the iuterest of hamauity, 
and espeoally iirthat of the Spanish 
Colonies, it would be jvortby of the 
Euix^peun gQVerumen#to conemrt to- 
,! j^her tW n^eans of etdming, in those 
mst^t and scarcely civilijsed itg^s, 
plosions bliaM by party spirit ; and 
tb to bring back to a prin- 

cijide of Yinioti in government, whether 
mooarchiid or aristocratiod, people 
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among whom absurfl and dangerous 
theories were now keeping up agita¬ 
tion and disunion. 

Mr Canning, without entering into 
discussion upon these abstract princi¬ 
ples, contented himself with saying. 

That, however desirable the esta/- 
hlis]iiuent of a monarchial form of go¬ 
vernment in any of these provinces 
might be, on the one hand, or what¬ 
ever might be the difficulties in the 
>vay of it,' on the other hand, his go¬ 
vernment could not take U{K>n itself 
to put it forward as a condition of 
their recognition. 

P. G. C. 

No. 11. 

Sir W. A’Court to Mr Secretary Can¬ 
ning.—Received Jan. 14. 

(Extract.) Machid, Dec.‘30, 1823. 

The inclosed note, though dated 
the ‘i()th, did not reach me till yester¬ 
day. By my answer, a copy of which 
1 have the honour to inclose, you will 
sec that I merely acknowletige its re¬ 
ceipt, promising to transmit it to my 
government. 

(Signed) William A*Court. 

The Right Hon. Geor^ Canning, 
&c. &C. &c. , ' 

TIIAN8LAT10N OR FIRST INCL08URS 
41 IN NO. II. 

Count Ofalia to Sir Wm. A’Court. 

Palace, Dfse. 20,1828. 

« Honoured have the hofiour 

to inform you, that tlte King, my au¬ 
gust master, lias determined to de* 
vote his part^aar: attention to tJie 
regulation o^the aiUt <^oiBnimg 
the disturb^ conntj^ of Spianilli 
^fri^ haing s<didloiis< th tinotM 
in paotfying his dominioiiii^ In whieli 
tlie seeds of anardi;^ have taken root, 
to the prejudicej^f ,|{ke sa&ty. ci€ other 
j^ivernmmits* His Maj^ty W there¬ 
fore thought that he might justly cal¬ 


culate on the assistance of his dear 
Allies, towards obtaining results which 
cannot but prove beneficial to the tran¬ 
quillity and happiness of all Europe. 

The inclosed copy will put you, eir, 
in possession of the orders issued to 
his Catholic Majesty's representatives 
at the coui‘ts of Austria, France, and 
Russia; and as the ministers of Spain 
have not yet proceeded to London and 
Berlin, the King has directed me to 
address to you, sir, and to the ministm* 
of Prussia at this court, a transcript 
of the said communication; which his 
Majesty hopes you will have the good¬ 
ness to transmit to your government, 
whose friendship and upright policy, 
the King, my master, trusts, will 
know how to appreciate the Itankness 
of this communication, and the ^uity 
which has dictated the basis on wbicn 
it is founded.—I avail myself of this 
opportunity, &c. 

(Signed) The Conde de Ofalxa. 

To the Miuiiiter of England* 

translation op second xnclosube 

IN NO. IL 

4 

The King, our sovereign, being re¬ 
stored to the throne of his ancestors, 
in the enjoyment of his hereditary 
nghts,hasseFiouslytumedhis thoughts 
to the fate of his American dominion^ 
distracted by civil war, and brought 
to the brihk of the most dangerous 
precipice. As, during the last three 
years, the r^idlion which prevailed in. 
Spain, deileated the constant, efforts 
which were made for maintaiiiiiig tran¬ 
quillity in the Costu Firma, for res¬ 
cuing the hanks of the river Plata^ and 
hr nreserving Fern and New Spun, 
hts IMmesty beheld with grief pro- 

^resRicmtbefiameof hut 

It affords, at the. same tbnCi CcmsoJa- 
tion t^ '^e King, that rhp^^ and 
irrefnigablo proofs e:tist of an iinidepse 
numher of mianiards r^aiohig 
to tlieir oaths of allegiance to the 
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tbtoiie/, and that the sound majority 
Afaiei^cans acknowledgo, that that 
l^misphere cannot be happy, unless it 
Ijhnte in brotherly connexion with those 
•lirlwfcivilized those countries. 

' These reflections powerfully ani¬ 
mate bis Majesty to nope, that the 
justice of his cause will meet with a 
Arm support in the infii^ice of the 
Powers of Europe. Accorain^ly, the 
Kin^ has resolved upon inviting the 
Cabmets of lifs dear and intimate Al¬ 
lies to establish a Conference at Paris, 
to the end that Hieir plenipotentlm'ies,. 
assembled there along with those of 
his Catholic Majesty, may aid Spain 
in adjusting the affairs of the revolted 
countries^of America. In examining 
this important question, his Majesty 
will, in conjunction with bis power¬ 
ful Allies, consider of the alterations 
which events have produced in his 
American provinces, and of the rela¬ 
tions which, during the disorders, have 
been formed with commercial naticsis j 
in order thereby to adopt, with good 
fkiih, the measures most proper for 
conciliating the rights and just in¬ 
terests of the crown of Spain, and of 
its sovereignty, .with those which <nr- 
cumstances may have occasioned with 
re^ct to other nations. His 
ty, copfiding in the i^ntiments of. his 
Allfos, hopes that they will assist him 
ij# at:!c(»np]ishing the worthy Object of 
Upholding thb principles of ordet arid 
le^tfoaacy, the submissfon of which, 
once commenced in Amnri(^, Wotdd 
presently communicate to KurofMs ; 

‘ arid that they will aid' Min," at the 
'^'“^e;fime,inTe-cstaMiabint']fe^1ii^ ■ 
!thfs division of the inriliri aM 



which the events of the Peninsula hare 
paved the way; authorising you to 
communicate a copy of this note to the 
minister for foreign affairs.'^ 

God preserve you many years. 
(Signed) Ths CoNnB.nB OpaLiA. 
To the Ambassador of his Catholic 
" Mf^esty at Paris, and to his Minis¬ 
ters Plenipotentiary at St Peters- 
burgli and Vienna. 

THIRD INOLOSUBB IH HO. II. 

Sir William A'Court to Count Ofalia. 

Madrid, Dec. 30^ 162a 
The undersigned, &c. &c., has the 
honour to acknowledge the receipt of 
the Count Ofalia's note, dated the 
Sdth of this month. He will hasten to 
submit it to his government. 

He hegs his Excellency to accept, &c. 

(Signed) William A’Court. 
His Excellency the Count Ofalia, See. 

No. III. 

I V *1 

Mr Secretary Canning to Sir William 
A'Court. 

Foreign Office, Jan. 30, 1824. 
Sir,—I'hc messenger lAitohfurd de¬ 
livered to ir^ on the 14th inst., your 
dispjitch, inclosingaropyof the Count 
dc Ofalia's official note to you, of tlie 
2Bth of Heeemher Ia.st ; *with the ac¬ 
companying copy of an ins#uction, 
which has been addressed, by order of 
Ms Catholic Majesty, to his ambassa- 
drir'lt Par^^ aud to hb ministers ple- 
nllkj^cnthity at thb Courts of Vienna 

’ Jfopers'befote the 

■ i'Majesity's 
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jcsty^ may at4 Spain in adjusting tiie 
affamj of toe revolted countries of Ajne*» 
rica.‘ 

The maintenance, of the "sovereign¬ 
ty" of Spain over her late Colonies^ is 
}»ointed out in tliis Instruction as. one 
specific object of the proposed Confe¬ 
rence ; and though an expectation of 
the cm^ployment of force for this, ob¬ 
ject, by the Powers invited to the Con- 
. ferent^, is not plainly indicated, it is 
not distinctly disclaimed. 

The invitation contained in this in- 
* struction not being addressed directly 
to the government ..of Great Britain, 
it may not be necessary^ to observe 
upon that part of it which refers to 
the late " events in the Peninsula," as 
having " paved the way" for the " de¬ 
sired co-ojMjration.” 

Tilt! British government could not 
iicknowledge an appeal founded upon 
transactions to which ,it was no jiai'ty. 
But no such appeal was nece^ary. No 
variation in the internal affairs of Spatm 
Inis, at any time, varied the King's de¬ 
sire to see a termination to the evils 
arising from the protracted stru^fgle 
l>otween Spain and Spanish America; 
or his Majesty’s disposition to concur 
in bringing about that termination. 

From the year 1810, when his Ma¬ 
jesty’s single mediation was asked, .and 
granted to Sjmin, to efiect a recondlia- 
tion with her Colonics—the disturban¬ 
ces in which Colonies had then but 
newly broken qut—to the year 1818, 
when the same task, increaseil in dife- 
culty by the course ^d compU^tion 
of events in America, was prnpt^ to 
be undertaken by th;a,^hea Pdwera 
assemlded ip ijpnfere^. at Aix-1(a- 
ChapeUa; .'m ym. to 

the '.pmspnt, time, gqo4: ww'; ef 

.in up0»,,;’iqAditin»8,' 

which hayh bmm> in epeh iimtahto, ex- 
idjcitly 4e«imbb4. 1,,, 

Tho^ }iwiuii()ps}mvQ;pniferm)|'ex- 


clttded the employment of force or of 
menace' against the Colonies, on the 
part of any mediatbg l?ower; and 
those conditions have uniformly Requi¬ 
red the previous statement, by Spain, 
of some definite and intelligible propo¬ 
sition, and the discontinuance, on her 
part, of a system utterly inapplicable 
to the, new relations which have grown 
up between the American provinces 
andmher countries. 

Thefruttless i^ue of the conferences 
qt AiX'la-.Chapelle would have deter¬ 
red the British government from ac¬ 
ceding to a proposal for again enter- 
tainiug, in conference, the question of 
a mediation between Spain and the 
American provinces, even if other cir- 
curostanoes had remained^nearly the 
same. But the events which Save fol¬ 
lowed each other with such rapidity 
during the last five years, have fsreated 
so essential a difference, as well in the 
relative situation in which Spain and 
the’American provinces stood, and now 
stand, to each other, as in the external 
relations and the internal circumstan¬ 
ces of the provinces themselves, that it 
would be vain to hope that any medi¬ 
ation, not founded on the feisis of in¬ 
dependence, could now be succ^ss^fol. 

The best proof which tiie British go¬ 
vernment can give of the interest wh^ 
it continues to feel for Spain, is to state 
frankly their opinion as to the course 
most advisable to be pursued by his 
Catholic Majesty; and to answer, with 
the like frankness, tlie question implied 
in M. Ofalia's Instruction, as to the 
nature and extont of their own rela¬ 
tions with Sp^isli Amefica. 

J'here is no hesitation in answeRin^' 
* jtlds #4mtlon* The subj^ts of hfe Ma- 
;|^to;nmfe,for,iift^y ymM^,cafrmd'fa 
' toii- 

the A^ipclah.|)jrovihce8, 
';\w|^:have''decb^ tneir sedation'' 

originally, OD^ed. 
W# tibe cmiseht of the Spamf^ 
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It has grown gradnally to Catholic M^esty; and that even be« 
ail extent, as to r^ulre some di- fore many mon^s elapse, the desire 
protection, by the establishment, now sincerely felt by tne Bliritish go- 
aji’^i^Veral ports and places, those pro- vernttient to leave this prededency to 
of consuls on the part of this Spain, may be overborne by consider- 
Idutotrfj—a measure long deferred, atiobs of a more comprehensive iia- 
oiit of delicacy to Spain, and not re-* ture*;--considerations regarding not 
sorted to at last without distinct and only the essential interests of ^is Ma- 
tiroely notification to the %>anish go- jesty's subjects, but the relations of 
temmeiit. ‘ the Old World with the New. 

As toanyfarthersiteptobeta’tilBtt by Should Spain resolve to avail her- 
his Majesty towards tne ackno^ledg- self of the ^poirtunity ygb within her 
ment of the de Jkdo governments of power, the BritUih government would, 
Americai—>the decision must (as has if the court of Madrid desired it, will- 
already been stated more than once to ingly afford its countenance and aid th 
Spsiin, and to other powers) depend up- a negotiation, commenced on that only 
on various circumstances, and, among basis which appemw to them to be now 
bthw, upon the reports which the Bri- practicable'; and would seep* without 
tish goiijeitimentmt^ receive of the ao relnctance, the conclusion, through a 
fu^ state of a^trs in the several Ame- negotiation on thab basis, of w an* 
ricUn provinces. rangement, by which the mother coun- 

‘ But it appears manifest to the Bri- try should be secured in the enjoyment 
tish government, that if so large a por- of commercial "advantages superior to 
tion of the globe should rema^ much those conceded to other nations, 
longer without any recognized pollti- * For herself. Great Britain asks no 
liml 0|;:i8tence, or any definite political exclusive privilegCvS of trade—no invi- 
'^nesciOD with the established govern- dious preference, hut equal freedom of 
^nts of Europe, the consequences of commerce for all. 
siidt a state of things must be at once If Spain shall determine to perse- 
mbst embarrassing to those govern- vere in other counsels, it cannot but be 


mentSj and most injturious to the inte- 
r^ts of a|il European nations. 

Fbr these reasons, and not from 
mere views of Odfish policy, the Biv 
tish government is decidedly of opi¬ 
nion,, that the recognition of sudb of 
the new states as have established de 
fiteto their separiitepoUttCial exiijtence, 

^ <^not be much dhlayod.^ 

V* British ^vemmeut'''have' no 
I'jjlf^^itounticipate -SpalU' iiC'^ah:^ 
the contratyy'it 


expected that Great Britain must take 
her own course upon this matter, when 
the time for taking it shalt arrive; of 
which Spain, shall have full and early 
IntiiBaition. 

Notiling that is here stated can oc- 
casimi to the Spanish government any 
su^lso. 

in my dispatch'to Btr Charles Stu¬ 
art $l8t of March, tS£d, which 
mas comrnunhmted t6 the Spanish go- 
y^ment^ the m^hm dbttinmy 

sllthO'Caiiirse 






mohg the^wers 
4b<^iiPf.Maid)dd 
;the4itiicmthiih''d^ 


m those proviocss, as tudS- 



> teriml dreumstances/hs the 
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more or less satisfactory progress, in 
e!u;h state, towards a'regular and set¬ 
tled form of government." 

At a subsequent period, in a com¬ 
munication made^in the first instance, 
to France, and afterwards to other 
powers, as well as to Spain, the s^me 
opinions were repeated } with this spe¬ 
cific addition—that, in either of two 
cases, (now happily not liktely to oo- 
• cur)—in that of any attempt on the 
part of Spain to receive the obsolete 
interdiction of intercourse with coun¬ 
tries ova* which she has no longer any 
actual dominion in that of the 
employment of forei|Pfn assistance to re¬ 
establish her dominion in those coun¬ 
tries, by>|orce of arms; thoTecognition 
of such new states^byhis Majesty would 
be decided and immediate. 

After thus decUriog to you,* for the 
information of the court of Ma^id, the 
delibeftite opinion of* the British go¬ 
vernment on the points on which Spain 
requires thnadvice of her allies, it does 
not appear to the British cabinet Ut all 
necessary to go into the conference, to 
declare that opinion, anew, even if it 
were perfectly deary From the tenor 
of M. Offtlia's Instruction, that Great 
Britain is in fact iheluded in die iu« 
vitation to the conference at Paris. 

Every one of the. pbwsers so invited 
has lieen constantly unr^ervedly 
apprized, not only of each, step whicn 
the British govmritmentte but 
of every opinmui which it 
on this subject; and this dispatm'will 


tain, the I 


hpicptMon tiijBtr 


2 d 

lies, (xr any of them, should come to a 
difibrent conclusion, we shall at least 
have avoided the inconvenience of a 
discussion, by which our own opinion 
cduld not haye been changed;—we 
shall have avoided* an appearance of 
mystery, by which the jealousy of 
other parties might have*'been exci¬ 
ted we shall have avoided a delay, 
which the state of the question may 
hardly allow. 

Meanwhile, this explicit recapitula¬ 
tion of the whole course of our senti>^ 
ments and of our proceedings on thjs 
momentous subject, must at once ac¬ 
quit us of any indisposition to aUswer 
the call of Spain ibr friendly counsel, 
and protect us against the suspicion of 
having any purpose to cono^ from 
Spain or from the world. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) Gbobob Canning. 
The Right Hon. Sir W. A’Court, 
G»C»B. &c. 


TnBAyy BETWEEN HIS Bbitannic 
Majesty and the King of the 
Netheblands, bsspectingTeb- 

BITOBY AND COMMEBCE IN THE 

. Bast Indies. 

Signed at jMndoHt March 17 , 1824 . 


(Presented to both Houses of Parlia- 
Uament, by Command of His Ma¬ 
jesty.) ; » 


In the Name uf the Most Holy and 
undivided t^nity; 
HxsMil|e»tytho Kiueolthe Gnfted 
of Great Britiun and Ireland, 
j^esty the KJhg of the Ne- 
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ioterrnpted the hamony which 
• owht iii#ays te subsist between them; 
BUm being anicious that all occastons of 
miilMtndemtanding between their jre« 
^pedStive agents may be^ as much as 
ttossiblej prevented; and in order to de¬ 
termine certain questions which have 
occurred in«the execution of the Con¬ 
vention made at iKmdon on the iStli 
of Angiist, 1814i in so iar as it re¬ 
spects the possessions of his Nether- 
land Mi^esty in the East, have nomi¬ 
nated their rlenipotentiaries: that is 
til) 

Hn the Kin^ of the United 

Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
the Right Hon. (^rge Canning, a 
Member ^ his said Miyesty^e Most 
HonoUpble Privy Council, a Member 
of Parliament, and his said Majesty^s 
Principal Secretary of State furForei^ 
A8^rs; and the Rigltt Hon. Charts 
Watkin Williams Wynn, a Member of 
his said Majesty's Most Hoqpurabic 
IMvy Council, a Member of Parlia¬ 
ment, Lieutenant-Colonel Command¬ 
ant of the Montgomeryshire Regiment 
of Yeomanry Cavalry, and President 
of his said Majest/s Board of Com¬ 
missioners for the Adairs of India - 
And his M^qcsty the King of the 
Netherlands, Baron Henry Fagcl, 
Mcml>eir of the Equestrian Corps of 
the Province of Holland, Counsellor 
of State, Knight Grand Cross of the 
«Royal Order of the Belgic Lion, and 
of Ae Royal Guelphie Oreer,dnd Am-’ 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 


»hudef of the Royal Order cl the 
Iq Liulb aid his said hl<deaiy% 
hM df the mnartmeut (/PuNIe 





% Oepartmedt of Puidie 

Indtlsty^» and €o< 

' A 

idler hating mutual coni’* 
^ Dbu IhR ])iourera,;iimid in 
Ilufu agiuod on the 


Aitide 1. The IBgh Ccmtracting 
Parties engage to admit the subjects 
of each other to trade with their re¬ 
active possessions in the Eastern 
Arcfaipela^, and o^ the Continent of 
India, and in Ceylon, upon the footing 
of the most favoured nation; their 
respective subjects conforming them¬ 
selves to the local regulations of each 
settlement. 

8. Tho subjects and vessels of one. 
nation shall not pay, upon importation 
or exportation, at the poi'ts of the 
other m the Eastern Seas, any duty at 
a rate beyond the double ot that at 
which the subjects and vessels of the 
nation to which the port belongs are 
charged. » 

The duties paid on exports or im¬ 
ports at a Britisli port, on the Conti¬ 
nent of India, or in Ceylon, on DuU li 
bottoms, shall be arriuiged so as, in no 
case, to be chiirgcd at more than dou¬ 
ble the amount d the duties paid by 
British subjects, and on British bot¬ 
toms. 

In regard to any article upon M'hicli 
no dut) is imposed, when iuqiorted or 
e-xj)orted by the subjects, or on the 
vt-sscls, of the nation to which the port 
belongs, the duly chargetl ujKni the 
subjects or vessels of the other shall, 
in no cose, exceed six per cent. 

S. The High Contracting Parties 
engag(‘, that no treaty hereafter made 
by either^ with any native power in 
the Eusturn Seas, shall contain any 
urtieii tending, citlier expressly, or by 
the Jtoositiau of unoaual duties, to 
exehilb the trade of the other {larty 
from the ports of such native jiower; 
and that if, in any treaty now cxist- 
ii^ ^n Mei* part, any article to that 
baa beun admitted, such aitide 
ijtiaR bd legated upon the condusioii^' 


It itt understood that, before tite 
oimdnsioa of the present Treaty, com¬ 
munication hsa been made by cadi of 
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of all treaties or en^^mchts subsist¬ 
ing between each of them, respective¬ 
ly, and sm native power in the East¬ 
ern Seas^'^nd that the like communi¬ 
cation shall be made of all such treaties 
concluded by them, respectively, h^ 
after. 

. 4. Their Britannic and Netherland 
Majesties engage to give strict orders, 
iis well to their civil and military au¬ 
thorities, as to their sliips of war, to 
respect the freedom of trade establish¬ 
ed by Articles 1st, 2d, and 3d; and, 
in no case, to im]KHle a free communi¬ 
cation of the natives in the Eastern 
Archipelago, with the ports of the two 
governments, respectively, or of the 
subjects of tlie two governments with 
the ports belonging to the native 
powers. 

5. Their Britannic and Netherland 
Majesties, ift like manner, cuga^ *to 
concur effectually in repressing piracy 
in tliOiSfe sesis: They wul not grant ei- 
llier asyiuiu or protection to vessels 
i'ugagod in piracy; and they will, in 
IK) cicse, permit the ship^ or merchan- 
di/.e captured by such vessels to be iii- 
trodiued, deposited, or sold, in any of 
their possessions. 

^ (). It is agreed that orders shall be 
given by the two governments to their 
oiiiccrs and agents in the East, not tp 
form nuy new seltlcinent on any of the 
islands m the Eastern Seas, without 
previous autliority from their respec¬ 
tive governments in Europe. 

7. The Molucca Islands, and so¬ 
cially Ambo^na, Bamk, TmitMe, 4ud 
their immediate depende!iide8>*lre eit- 
itmtcd from die operation of the l«t, 
3fl, and 4tb Amies, nintll the Ne¬ 
therland ^emmetit shall tbink to 
abandon the mtmopoly of s|doo 9 j but 
' if the said governmont a|bsll, et any 
time previous to suck abandonbmiit of 
the monopoly, tdlotrtbe mbjects of any 
imwer, other than a imtive Asiatic 
imwcr, to catty on any commeroiul in¬ 
tercourse with tke said iaiaiuls, the 


subjects of bis Britannic Majesty shall 
be admitted to such intercourse, upon 
a footing precisely similar. 

8. His Netherland Majesty cedes to 
bis Britannic Majesty all his estaUisb- 
ments on the Continent of India; and 
renounces all privil^s and exemp¬ 
tions enjoyed or claimed in virtue of 
those establishments. 

9* The Factoryof Fort Marlborough, 
and all the English possessions on Uie 
island of Sumatra, are hereby ceded to 
his Netherland Majesty: and bis Bri¬ 
tannic Majesty further engages, that 
no British settlement shall be formed 
on that island, nor any treaty conclu¬ 
ded by British authority, with any na¬ 
tive prince, chief, or state therein. 

10. The town and fort^ofJMalaCca, 
and its dependencies, are hereby ceded 
to his Britannic Majesty; and his Ne¬ 
therland Majesty engages, for himself 
and his subjects, never to form any esta- 
blishmcnt on any part of the peninsula 
of Malacca, or to conclude any treaty 
with any native prince, chief, or state 
therein. 

11. His Britiiniiic Majesty with¬ 
draws the objections which have been 
made to the occupation of the island of 
Billiton and its dependencies, by the 
agents of the Netherland government. 

12. His Netherland Majesty with¬ 
draw s the objections w^hicli have been 
made to the occupation of the island 
of Singapore, by the subjects of his 
Britannic Majesty* 

His Britannic Majesty, however, 
engages, that no British establisbment 
shall be made on thcCarlmon Iride, nr 
on the islands of Battam, Binttmg, 
Linjritt, or on miy of the other island 
sontn of the Straits of Singaimre, nor 
any ii^aty concluded by British ad- 
ihority with tie chiefb of those Islands. 

i 8* All the colonies, po^sions, and 
establishments, which are ceikd by the 
preceding Articles, shall be dtdiveM 
up to the oti&ccrs of the respective Sp- 
vcreigfis on the ist of March, 
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Tin fortifications shall remain in tiie 16, It is agreed that all account 
atate^in Srhicli they shall be at the pe- and reclamations, iirising out of th 
ti<|d of the notificatidh of this Trea ty restoration of Java, and other posses 
In IlMlia; but no claim shall be made, sioiis, to the officers of his Netherlan 
msi either shle, for ordnance or stores Majesty in the East Indies, as wei 
nkf any description, either left or remo- those which were the subject of a cou 
ired by the ceding power, nor for any vention made at Java on the iJitl 
arrears of rovenud, or any charge of June, 1817, between the Commission 
administration whatever. ers of the two nations, as all other* 

^ 14. All tile inhabitants of the ter- shall be finally and completely ilosts 
ritories hereby ceded, shall enjoy, for and 6atisfic<l, on the paj ment of th 
a period of six years fVom the date of sum of l()0,0()0i. sterling money, to b 
the ratification of the present Treaty, made in London, on the part of th 
the liberty of disposing, as they please, Netherlands, before the expiration c 
of their property, and of transporting the year 1825. 
themsdves, without let or liindrance, 17 . The present Treaty shall be ra 
tn any country to which they may wn h tified, and the ratification exchange) 
to remove. at London, within three months froii 

15. The High Contracting Parthis the date hereof, or sooner, if possible 
agree that none of the territories or In witness whereof^ the rcsjH'Ctiv 
establishments mentioned in Artich's Pleni})Otentiaries have signed the same 
8# 9> 10» 11, and 12, shall be at any aitd affixed thereunto thcaietils of thei 
time transferred to any other power, arms. 

In case of any of the said possessions Done at I-ondon, the 17th nlaj o 
being abandoneil by one of the present March, in the year of our I.<ird 1821 
Conti^ting Parties, the right of oc- fL,B.) Gsorub ('xnninu. 

cupation thereof shall iinmcdiately pass \L.S.) Chahlks Watkins Wit 

to the other. - - - . 


PRINCIPAL HEADS THE REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONEllS Ob 
THE FORMS OP PROCESS, AND COURSE OF APPEALS IN. SCOTLAND 


. ings in a cause are not carried on, as 
pnooEBXiiNQS IK oitDiKARY OAvsBS. 10 England, by the connsel of the par- 
. tics out of court; but the ctiuse, in 

Ik doddering the forms of pro- its fiM stage, ia brought lieftwe a sin- 
eeeitog in ordinary canst^s, the Com- gle Jmmp called the lawtl Ordinary, 
lelhpooera hare directcil th<|jr atten- iit the Outer House, to bo prepared 
in the first place, to the prepaiu- for judgment, under bis eupei intend- 
'lljfofl of CJantse Kbicb stands Ibe anoe and interiooutory orders, and al- 
In oipt 01^ tlie subjects to which tbough tlunm have arisen in this singe 
mif are lUQidied to amend. of the proceedings, faults and imper- 

( feclfioiK which require twcction, it ap- 

^ pnaietuthe Commissioners, that with* 

L tUlfimiUtlbK OF «Hf oatim. out changing this course of judiinal 
, ^ J\ * SuporfotendanObiUisp^sisiWc,byci‘r- 

In SOhIliKid* rite nreiiaraloirv tdeaiU tam alterations in t in > ifxisthiM' niniiK. 
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to attain a aystem of pleading, and 
preparation for trial, botti'r a^pted 
U> the peculiarities of Scottish Juris- 
>riiden(^, and more congenial with the 
tabits of the people, than by any-at¬ 
tempt to iniitato tlic liiiglish }iractice 
of s[n*('ial i)h':uling. 

. Actions, in general, ])cgin in Scot¬ 
land by a Mimnions, vhieh dirters es¬ 
sentially from the English urit. It is 
not inten(l(‘(l merely for calling the de- 
teuduut into c(mrt, but contains, in 
what is called the libel, a statenicnl of 
the nature and f.wts of tlic ease, an<l of 
the demand made against the deleud- 
iint; together wit li conelubions draw ii 
from the fu-ts stated, and from the law 
assumed by the jmrsuer or plaintitF. 
The defence is lodged with the clerk 
of the Court, for the ]>erusal of the pur¬ 
suer, iMifore tin* <’ause comes on to Ikj 
heard by the Lord Ordinary, and it 
contains a written answer to the de¬ 
mand ; sometimes 8|)eeifying fully the 
particular facts alleged in o])positioii 
to the pursuer’s statement, sometimes 
only annoutu'iug generally the pleas 
to be opposed to the conclusions of the 
summons. 

In eases simple in their nature, the 
summons on the one hand, and the de¬ 
fence on the other, may eontaiii the 
whole of the material averments and 
)leas of the parties, both in fact and 
aw, and upon the statements thei’ein 
contained the parties may lie williug 
to proceed. But in caees of a mure 
complex nature, it has Wn found in 
practice to be di^cult, and in some 
cases impraetienl>le> to obtain each 

party, hi the very outset of the con¬ 
test, a Statement of the whole facts to 
whicli they may ultimately have occa¬ 
sion to reiiott. It IS so, even in courts 
of strict law, as in England. But much 
more ts» this the, oasc in Scotland, 
where the eomlHnatSon of lasr and equi- 
• ty in one ^nmnplex; system> tends very 
much to inurdase the didicuHy of lay¬ 
ing the original ground of ^ction> and 


of stating the defence, apd to suggest 
doubts of the ex]MHUonciy, or the 
ticc of forcing a complete discloburc of 
tho facts at tlu* first coming into court. 
It has accordingly been practice 
in Scotland, for a long course of years, 
that after the defciiccb have been lod¬ 
ged, the parties come before the Lord 
Onlinaty, to be heard on the case, ei¬ 
ther ill expectation of judgment, the 
facts being clear or admitted, on either 
hand, or, in more complex actions, with 
a view ehiofly to the more full disclo¬ 
sure of *the resptictive erifees, both in 
fact and in law, and to have it settled 
what is the best course to be followed 
ill preparing the cauiny for judgineiiti 

The Commissioners, in tnicing the 
progress of the forms of»procc^ing, 
relative t<» the prejiaratioii Tlf causes, 
have found, that much inaccuracy and 
vagueness have been gradually intro¬ 
duced. 

When facts were disjmted, they were 
not tried by a jury, settling them by 
their verdict conclusively, hut decided 
upon deiKisitioufe of witnesses, who were 
originally exainiiied before certain 
Judges of the C'ourt of iSossion, ((*alled 
Ordinaries on oaths aud witnesses,) 
more lately by advocates, or others 
holding a commission from the judge, 
and the depositious so taken were re- 
porti*d to the Court for judgment. 

This unsatisfactory course of judi- 
'cial discussion, led to certain Parlia¬ 
mentary in^birles in the^ rotgu of bis 
late Majesty; and Commissioners were 
appointedf upder whoso recomtp^tida- 
tion some improvements were intro¬ 
duced. The Judwa of the Court of 
{Session had also thotnaelves attempt¬ 
ed, by meaus of orders of coprt, gr acts 
of acderunti to reform the course of 
pleading, w to bring parties to a 
more preotse issue on umir averments 
concerning matters of fact. 

In their endeavours thus to remedy 
the iwperfsctiou of the prooess of mmy 
paration^tilie Court of Session badfneir 
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sttentioii chiofly < 111 *^ 010(1 to the ohtain- 
IjOig of GCHVect statements of the facts 
* OTOXred. And the parties wore requi¬ 
red to put in precise statements of the 
Iheto, in the shape of \tliat are techni¬ 
cally called condescendences ; sjK’cify- 
ing on cither part the h> oi meiits which 
the pursuer or defender offered to es¬ 
tablish. In the hoohs of sederunt, 
some very salutary regul.itions are re¬ 
corded for pel feeling this mode of 
pleading, hy means of xhich, aver} 
great improvement u .is made in the 
preliminary stage of the process. But 
the beneficial effects which m bold h.i\ e 
resulted from these improvements in 
the preparatio%or the c.uise, u ere t(>o 
often countonicted hy the suli>oqucnt 
and repeated voluminous \fritieii and 
printed uploadings. These gave the 
parties an opportunity of stating new 
averments in point of fact, and now 

{ deas in point of lau, don n to the very 
ast stage of the cause, while it he- 
cameverydifiTicuIt for 1 lie Court, a midst < 
thu; length and niultipluily <5f }de.id- 
»0g8i to disc‘ovpr the original st.ite- 
ments of the parties, or to reject new 
ones which ap{)cared to be relevant ami 
material. 

From these various causes, ^reat 
vagueness of statement, with contumal 
dbang(*d in the successive written ar- 
gumetits, have continued to prevail; 
and the consequences hav e been, a Wan t 
of accuracy in separating the law from 
the &ct; loose statemems of law and 
ihet at the commencement of a cause, 
taffhmees fimm the origiinal atatement 
the pTo^p^es of causes, aiod the in* 
bf new matters of ^ and 
In the immessive writteo^mrjpi- 

tirnionem have anxiously 
^on th# host means of en- 
ie itdm of Court/ loietive to 
It of thi hictS/and of ()om* 
prooOii of pn^taration of 
lhii»l«rofkw« And the re*. 



suit of these deliberations they have 
now to state,premising, that they have 
thought themselves authorized to con¬ 
sider the expression, the eopuneiice- 
nient of a cause,” in a large sense, as 
not strictly to be a])pJied to the Vt‘ry 
first steps m the proceedings, but as 
e\tending to the w hole of the prepa¬ 
ratory process, the oliject of which is 
to settle the issue or question lor de- 
fcrmiu.ition, either in fart or in law. 

The Commissioners humbly propose 
the following regulations for .uloption, 
reiativ e to tlie priqiaration of c uises 

I. S/diutunlsof Fad. —In refereme 
to this part of tlic proceedings, they 
pro|>o&c 

1. That as, in tlie course of the hist 
hearing before tlie Uoid Oidiiiary, it 
is intended that the parties should ob¬ 
tain a full disclosure of the ic'*[)ecti\e 
averments in point of laet, and of tbe 
pleas to he deduced from tbeni; it is 
proper, as a neiessary pnqtaralion loi 
tills discussion, tliat the i ule sliould 
1 k> cnfor(‘ed iirtjHTativcly on liotli p.u- 
ties, to jiroducc, along with the suin- 
nions and defences, all the writings in 
tlicir custody, or within their power, 
on wliieli they respectively mean t«» 
found; and if there be* writings to 
which either party has not ac(css, th.il 
the Lord Ordinary shall, on cause 
siiWn, grant dili^nci* for (‘oiiipelliiig 
the retxivery bikI production of the 
writings Inquired. 

2. That aRer hearing the parties, 

the Lmd 0r4umry shall call upon both 
to state explidtiy, wliether they hc^ld 
the summous and defences as oentain- 
jing their Ail] mid final etatmnent of the 
fimtm miswer that they do, 

then the mtk ehali enter'on rec^ a 
inin))ite to that^efect, whicli shall Ik* 
m0im hy eounsel nn heth rides; 
and |n any fiiture atage ofthe causey 
whether in written er hwa-wce plcud- 
inga» the sumtttona and defonces so au- 
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thentlcatcd shall be held as foreclo* 
sing the parties against any new aver¬ 
ment of fact. 

3. That if the parties do not agree 
to hold tlie summons and defences as 
containing a full stsitcinent of the fact, 
or if tlie liOrd Ordinary himself does 
npt consider the statement iu the sum¬ 
mons and defences sufficiently distinct 
and explicit, the Lord Ordinary shall 

, order tJic pursuer or defender, as the 
case may he, to give in, the one a con¬ 
descendence, tin; other aii answer, or 
mutual c(mdesccndences of the facts to 
which they aver and offer to prove iu 
support of the summons,,or of the de¬ 
fences. The form of condescendences 
is regulated by several acts of sede¬ 
runt, jKtrticuIarly by that of the 7th Fe¬ 
bruary, 1810. The C(»mmissiouers re¬ 
commended, that, iu future, the strict¬ 
est attention should be paid by the 
Lords Ordinary, to enforce the provi¬ 
sions of that ftet of sederunt; and they 
have only to suggest, in addition to 
what is contained therein, and with 
a view to the attainment of its object, 
that eacli fact averred should, instead 
of being expressed in a loose narrative 
style, be reduced into the form of a 
positive and substiintivc proposition, 
beginning with a set form of words, 
such as, " The Pursuer, or Defender, 
avers and offers to prove,” &c. I'he 
same observations apply as to the form 
of Answers. t 

4. That the Lord Ordinary ought, 
in all cases, to order part^ to re¬ 
vise the condesc»ndesc»lsand:aiurK^ 
iu order finally to adjust thfe aver¬ 
ments, by omitting as taay be¬ 
come unneoessiir^^ making sddh 


^ipn umsiVT w # vaa 

► S. That ^ time for i»^ng tlie 
opdfi^iideiide ated 
fixed, on dim cipitddM;ioii of the 
cumsfancteSjOtt^t tobe extendednr 
prorogated, lapse of 

the day fixed, spedd ^Hidatinn shall 


in case the time fixed shall be allowed' 
to elapse without such application, the 
Lord Ordinary shall iiot repone the 
party, but on payment of full expenses, 
lint if the party shall fail to comply 
with the ultimate order of the Lortl 
Ordinary, to lodge a condescendence 
or answer, then ft shall be competent 
for the Lord Ordinary to hold the 
summons or defences for such party 
as his condescendence or his answers, 
finally fixing the averments in point 
of fact on wliich he founds, or which 
he can be allowed to prove. 


11. PLEAS IK MATTER OP LAW. 

Tub averments in point W fact be¬ 
ing thus settled, the pleas on \dich, as 
resulting from the facts, the parties 
mean to rely, ought next to be set 
forth, and the Commissioners humbly 
propose the following regulations 

1. That when the parties shall have 

judicially declared, that they hold the. 
summons and defences as containing 
their final settlement of facts, they 
shall be required by the Lord Ordi¬ 
nary also to shite, whether they mean 
to hold them likewise as containing 
their pleas and grounds of action and * 
defence, in point of law. ^ 

2. That wliere tliey do not f^ree so 
to hold them, or in those cases in 
which the summons and defences not 
having been held conclusive of the?' 
facts, condescendences and answers 
have been prepared, and finally adjuit- 
ed and revisaa; the |)aftiep'fihii3l 
ordered to give in shott and ceodbip 



'ittdnf s'bnlt''ivito Wef citatwny-ibl*,' 
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S. That the orders of the Lord Or¬ 
dinary for ffiviofr in sneh notes of pleiia, 
ahall bo enforceni strictly, as alwvc sug- 
giisted, with regard to coudoscendeii- 
C!es au<l answers. 

4. That w hen the proct'ss shall ha\ e 
been so far jircpared hy mutual con¬ 
descendences, or condescendence and 
answers, and by the respecth e notes 
of pleas as arising out of the facts, the 
cause ought to be enrolled before the 
Lord Ordinary, for the purpose of tlie 
record being finally made up, and the 
cause disposed of by such order or 
judgment as the I^onl Ordinary sb.dl 
think the shape and nature of the ease 
require: And u hen the cause comt's 
accordingly before him for this pur¬ 
pose, tli*s<*Lord Ordinary sliall, liefore 
pronouncing judgment on tlie merits, 
or making any order for jury trial, or 
other>i*ise, finally close the record, Ijy 
aiithenticatiug m ith his signature the 
adjusted coudoscendenccs or conde¬ 
scendence and answers, and relative 
notes of pleas. 

5. That no reclaiming petition shall 
be competent against the interlocutors 
of the Lord Ordinary, in the prepara¬ 
tion of the cause. But on a note to his 
lordship, to be presented within a cer¬ 
tain short time, desiring a review of 
any such interlocutor or order, his lord- 
ship shall make an oral report to the 
division^ at a tiine to be fixed, witli 
power to him to supersede making 
such report, till the preparation of the 

* cause shall be farther proceeded in, or 

completed. 

6. That it shall be competent for 

the Iiord Ordin^y, on hearing the 
'|»^iei^ to suggest any new plea which 
inny to him relevant to the 

iAW!, tndialso to the parties* to amend 

^amr pitas leave or the Lord Ordi- 
; ,an4 tne additional pleas thus 
or allowed to he added, shall 
ptNyfiftMsmoiiigthe {Mtas to be au- 
llbMlSPed by the judge^s signature. 

< 7* aliit When the record snail have 
8 


thus been completed and closed by the 
Lord Ordinary's signature, the revi- 
^ sed coiidosctmdencc and answers shall 
thenceforuard be held as the final re¬ 
cord foreclosing the jmWies as to aver¬ 
ments in point of fact, and that, (with 
the exception to be immediately sta¬ 
ted,) uo amondm<*nt of the libel shall 
be allowed<ift(‘rtlio revised condescend¬ 
ence and answers shall have Iwcn au¬ 
thenticated by tlie judge, reserving to 
the part), if otberviise competent, to 
abandon tbe cause on pa}ing costs, 
and to bring a new a(‘tioii. 

But as tljc I.'iw of Scotland ])erniits 
parties, in the course of a cause, to make 
stalomcnts of fact, / i om tis ad fto- 

iilinm, oremerging since its conimouce- 
ment, the right to do so should Ih* pre- 
servedentire, provided that such state¬ 
ment of fact shalFnot be incidentally 
introduced, but announced t(> the latrd 
Ordinary or tlie court, by means of a 
special application for leave to state 
sucli facts; wlien th(‘\ shall he allow¬ 
ed to be stated only upon payment of 
sufh expenses as may be deemed rea¬ 
sonable, anil in the shape of a specific 
condescendence framed as above sug¬ 
gested, accompanied witb a note, sta¬ 
ting the plea in law arising there¬ 
from; and the other party ought, in 
like manner, by intiwloimtor, to Ik* or¬ 
dered to answer such condescendence 
and plea. 

1* 8. That the note of pleas, authenti- 
catt^d as before, shall in like maimer < 
lie held as the record of the grounds 
on law to which the future arguments 
of the parties shall be re8traint*d. Pro¬ 
viding, however, that where any new 
pka snail, Snftq course of the disdis- 
sion, oodiur either to the Lord Ordi- 
»ary nr the •court, or to the party, as 
fit ^ be raised and discussed* it shall^ 
be competent, with leave of the Lord' 
Ordinal, or of the court, to 4dd such 

g lea to the note of pleas, authenticated 
y the I*ord Ordinary, as before. 

The Commissioners projKwe that the 
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first or preliminary stage of the pro- lar cases, has, stiico the institution of 
ccedingsslioukUcrniinatc at this point, jury trial, and especially of late, hecti 
when the averments of tlie ]>arties in abandoned almost entirely, with the 
matter of fact, and their ])lejif! in mat- reservation of certain cases, in which 
ter of law, being fully disclosed ami this mode of proof is obviously requi- 
adjnsted, the cause is ready for farther site. 

discussion. The commissioners humbly propose 

to offer some suggestions relative to 


II. Trial OP THE Cause, AND Final 
Judgment. 

The second branch of the inquiry 
into the forms of j)ro<!eeding in the 
Court of Session, relates to tlic trial 
of the cause ; 1 st, as it regards the 
ascertuininent of the fact; iid, <is it re¬ 
gards tlie judgment of the court, on 
the fact, when ascertained. 

After a cause has been prepared be¬ 
fore the Lord Ordinary, agreeably to the 
regulation already suggested, it is then 
to he <lisposed of, either by pronoun¬ 
cing judgment, if the facts are not 
disputed, or by giving such order for 
the ascertainment of the fact, as may 
he suitable to the nature of the action, 
and the (Circumstances of the case. 

Hefore the recent institution of jury 
trial in civil causes in Scotland, facts 
were ascertained as already stated by 
the (lej)ositions of witnesses, taken ori¬ 
ginally under the inspection of the 
Lords Ordinary, on oaths and udtness- 
cs, hut M’hich (luty had formally years 
been delegated to Commissioncfs* 
These depositions were taken, not pre¬ 
cisely in the way in which depositions 
are taken in Chancery in England; 
namely, upon interrogatories, the par¬ 
ties not being present at the examina¬ 
tion, but by c^ling the witnesses be¬ 
fore the Commissioner, lUid having 
them examined in chief and in q;oss, 
in presence of the parties, as is done in 
England hefore a jury. The import 
of these depositions was taken down in 
writbg by the commissioner, for the 
perusal and judgment of the court. 
This practice, unless in very particu- 
VOL. XVII. PART III. 


the proceedings in the jury court, un¬ 
der another head of the report. In the 
meantime, it is suflicient to say, that 
where it is thought exjicdient to have 
recourse to this mode of trial,the Lord 
Ordinary should have it in his power 
cither to send the whole cause to trial 
in the jury court, or to send a parti¬ 
cular issue or issues, in a (complex case, 
or case of equity, to have matter of fact 
ascertained, by* a verdict to^ return¬ 
ed to him to assist his judgmbjit there¬ 
on. 

In pjirticular cases, (such as ac¬ 
countings,) where the evidence is of a 
kind unfit to lie im'cstigated otherwise 
than by persons of skill, the Lord Or¬ 
dinary, by the present practice of the 
court, insteiKl of ordering a proof by 
commission, or a trial by jury, finds it 
more expedient to remit tJie whole 
niattiir in dispute to a professional per¬ 
son, for his report, subject to the re¬ 
view of the Lord Ordinary, and with 
reservation of all questions of lau’ which 
may arise, or such questions of fact as 
may reipiirc evidence by ^ury trial, or 
by proof in commission. This practice, 
the Commissioners arc of opinion, ought 
not to be disturbed. 

When the facts are admitted or suf¬ 
ficiently ascertained, audit isnot deem¬ 
ed necessary to give any order for the 
farthertrial of them ; or when the cause 
depends on the constniction of deeds; 
or where it returns for judgment bji a 
special verdict, or on the report of a 
proof by commission, or on the report 
of an accountant, the Lord Ordinary 
either proceeds to jildgment, (his de** 
ciskm being subject to review by 
Inner House,) or in of difficwty 

c 
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aud importance in matter of law, he 
may desire to have the cause at once 
sent to the Inner House for decision, 
(which is technically called taking the 
cause to report, or making avizandum 
to the Inner House.) And the Com¬ 
missioners, in what they have now to 
propose, wUl take these two proceed¬ 
ings separately. 


I. The Commissioners humbly pro¬ 
pose the following regulations relative 
to the decision of causes in the Outer 
House, and the review of them by 
judges in the Inner House. 

1. That after a cause has been pre¬ 
pared before the T.erd Ordinary, and 
the record has been closed agreeably 
to the regulations already suggested, 
the Lor5 Ordinary shall either decide 
the cause upon tlic admissions of the 
parties, or order the facts, to be ascer¬ 
tained by jury trial, or otherwise, as 
to him shall seem most just and expe¬ 
dient. And it shall be competent to 
his lordship, either to take time to 
consider the cause, and thereupon to 
pronounce his judgment, or to order a 
rarther hearing, or (if it shall seem to 
him expedient) to order cases in wri¬ 
ting to be prepared and lodged by the 
parties, and to be seen, interchangt'd, 
and finally luljustcd betwc'en them, so 
that their arguments in point of law 
may meet each other; and at pronoun¬ 
cing such order, or giving judgment, 
the Lord Ordinary ought to state in a 
note, the view which he tlion taki's of 


th6 cause, in as fiw as shall a])pc..ir 
him to be necessary. 

0. That the order forgiving in cases 
be enforced in the manner above 
^.j^jec^mmetided, relative to condcscend- 
Aiimi'and answers. 

Vij; ; ^ That when cases shall be oi-der- 
shall be drawn up after the 
appeal cases to the House of 

and that 

of such cases, there shall 
Hlfi^ed the summons and defen¬ 


ces, and the authenticated condescend¬ 
ence and answers; or the summons 
and defences only, if these have been 
held as the statements of the parties 
in point of fact; after which, the notes 
of the pleas shall, in like manner, be 
verbatim engrossed ; each plea being 
separately discussed and supjwrted by 
the proper arguments and authoritiet?. 
And the court ought utterly to pro¬ 
hibit and reject, and order to be ex¬ 
punged, any statement s of facts or pi eas, 
not contained in the previous record. 

4. That when such cases have been 
lodged, the Lord Ordinary may call 
the parties again to the bar, and give 
them an opjmrtunity of being farther 
heard, before sentence is pronounced. 

5. That the judgment of tlie Lord 
Ordinary on the merits, ought to Imj 
finsil in the Outer House. 

6*. That in order to render the judg¬ 
ment of the Lord Ordinary comjdete, 
aud to avoid a sec^ondary, and often 
very distressing and expensive litiga¬ 
tion, regarding costs, every judgment 
of the Lord Onlinary on the merits of 
any cause, ought to bear a s])ecial liiid- 
ing with respect to the matter of ex¬ 
penses, giving or refusing the same in 
whole or in part. 

7. That ndien the Lord Ordinary 
shall proceed to give judgment with¬ 
out having taken the cause to re])ort, 
and his judgment shall be complained 
of by either party, the party complain¬ 
ing (►f it shall, within a certain num¬ 
ber of days from the date of the judg¬ 
ment, print and put into the boxes ap¬ 
pointed for receiving the papers to be 
perused by the judges, a note to the 
court, merely reciting and praying for 
an alteration of the Lord Ordinary's 
interlocutors or judgments, in whole 
or in part; and shall at the same time 
print and put into the boxes for peru- ■“ 
sal of tbe judges, the cases, when cases 
have been lodged in tbe Outer House; 
or where judgment has been pronoun¬ 
ced without onlcriifg cases, shall print 
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umi put into the boxes, copies of the 
summons and defences, and of tJie re- 
visc<l ctmdesccndcnce and answers, and 
notes of pleas, as authenticated by the 
signature Of the I<ord Ordinary; and 
that it shall not be com])etent for either 
party to bring the judgments of the 
Lord Ordinary under the review of 
the Inner flousc, by the form of re¬ 
claiming petition, as now in use, but 
only in tlie inode now jiointed out. 

. 8. That the court shall, on such 
note, hear counsel, and thereafter pro- 
c:eetl to decide tlie cause; or before 
’ pnx^eeding t<» decide the cause, may 
ajipoint jiarties to prepare and jndnt 
I'ases in the foi'm alrea<ly mentioned ; 
and whether cases have been sent up 
from the Outer I Tuusc, or ordered in 
the Inner House, the court ought to 
hear counsel on such cases before gi- 
ving judgment in tin; cause, it being 
understood that, in all causes, before 
jironounciug judgment, it shall be in 
the power of the court to onlcr parties 
to lie reheard' as often, and on the 
whole, or in such parts of the cause, 
as shall seem to the court to Im? exjic- 
diciit. 

II. The Commissioners approve of 
the' practice of reporting causes to the 
Inner House: and 

1. They sugg<;st, that in respect to 
all incidental matters arising in the 


ti5 

course of the cause, whi<‘h the Lord 
Ordinary shall think it right to rept>rt, 
but upon wliich he shall not think it 
necessary to order cases, it shall he 
competent for him to report verbally 
to the Inner House, and that sucli 
matters sliould be disposed of uiM>n 
viva voce hearing only, unless the court 
should think it necessary to order cases. 
And the judgment following on such 
report, shall be final to such incidental 
points. 

2. The Commissioners recommend, 
that when the Lord Ordinary shall 
take the cause itself by report to the 
Inner House, cases, after the foian al¬ 
ready recommended, shall he prepared 
and lodged, and seen, interchanged 
and adjusted, and shall sijmjdy the 
])lace t»f tlie printed memorial^ or in¬ 
formations, now in use, to )jo lodged. 
And, on this occasion, as well as where 
cases are ordered )>y the Inner llonse, 
tlie court shall hoar tlic jiurties before 
jiroceeding to judgment. 

8. That in all causes, the interlo¬ 
cutors of the Inner House shall bo fi¬ 
nal in the ('ourt of Session. 

(The C!ominissioiiers then consider 
“ proceedings in particular cases 
under which they treat of Inner 
House Causes"—Advocation and Sus¬ 
pension—Bill Cfiamlicr—Edictal cita- 
tiou—Judicial and diets of siini- 
inouscs—Witnesses residing abroad.) 


OF THE FORMS OF PROCEEDING IN THE JURY COURT. 


Art. 5 of Instructions. 

By the fifth article of your Majesty's 
Instructions, the Commissioners are 
directed to report, “ Whether the trial 
“^'^y Jury is, in Scotland, as hu'gely re¬ 
sorted to as it might he ? Whether the 
primary jurisdiction of the Jury Court 
might not he advantageously extend¬ 


ed ? Whether trial by ^iiry might not 
he usefully resorted to in jiroceedings 
lH‘fore the Inferior Courts ? And ge¬ 
nerally, Whether any alteration or im- 
]>rovement might be made by law in 
the forms of proceeding before the Jury 
Court, advantageous to the 8uitoi*s and 
to the public?" 

The Comnfissioners have in 'die- 
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dience to tlie above article of your Ma¬ 
jesty's Instructions, made full inquiry, 
and do now humbly report:— 

1. That, in their opinion, the Court 
uf Session has remitted to tlie Jury 
Court for trial, as many of the cases 
brought before them, as, in the exer¬ 
cise of a sound discretion upon the 
subject, they were called upon to re¬ 
mit ; but they have reason to believe, 
that many oi the cases so remitted 
have never come to an actual trial; ha¬ 
ring either been compromised or other¬ 
wise settled between the parties. What 
is the number of the cases so compro¬ 
mised or settled, or what proportion 
they bear to the number of those ori¬ 
ginally remitted, tlie Cormnissioners 
are iinaWe, after every inquiry on the 
subjeot^ precisely to ascertain. But 
tliey do not think a mere comparison 
of the number of causes remitted, witli 
the number of those tried, can aiford 
any ground for the inference, tliat the 
trial by Jury in Sojtland has not been 
so largely resorted to by the subjects 
tlierc as it miglit have been under the 
existing Acts of I’arliament. An<l tliey 
sec no reason to conclude, that as many 
causes have not been brought to fictiial 
trial, as under the circumstances of the 
novelty of the institution, and the pre¬ 
existing prejudices in favour of old 
forms, could fairly be expected. 

2. That from the contradictory 
statements nia<le to the Commission- 
er8,and from the total Avaiit of any scale 
by which a comparison couhl be made, 
they arc unable to form a very accu¬ 
rate uotion upon the subject of exjien- 
ses upon which much lias been said ; 
but they are of opinion, that the costs 
jof Jury Trial have hitherto been in¬ 
creased by causeswhich are temporary, 

;,;Md which may soon be expected to 

;<• |i,'Is* That for some time after tlie first 
: ijill^uctiott of Jury Trial into Scot- 
lai^ i^ucli inconvenience was found to 
arise the wont of skill in the pre¬ 


paration of issues to be tried by a jury. 
But the Commissioners are now ena¬ 
bled to state, that considerable im¬ 
provement has been made, and is nia- 
kiug, in this essential point, and they 
have no doubt that the practice of a 
few years more, with the due observance 
of the regulations which they have re¬ 
commended in this report, relative to 
the preparation of causes, will greatly 
faci^tate tlie speedy aud accurate pre¬ 
paration of issues. 

4. That Trial by Jury could not be 
usefully resorted to in proceedings be¬ 
fore the inferior courts; but if the al¬ 
terations which tlie Commissioners 
have suggested as to the mode uiid 
time of removing causes into the Court 
of Session shall be adopted, the benelit 
of Trial by Jury will be extended to 
many cases which must now be deci¬ 
ded before tlie inferior courts, without 
such trial. 


The Commissioners humbly propose 
an extension of the primary jurisdic¬ 
tion of the Jury Court, and the follow¬ 
ing alterations and improvements in 
the forms of proceeding:— 

I. That the primary jurisdiction of 
tlic Jury Court may be advantageous¬ 
ly extended, by jirov iding, that tlierc 
should be remitted forthwith to that 
Court all causes of the nature and de¬ 
scription following, (that is to say,) 

1. Ai'tions on .the edict, naufee^ 
mupimes, xlabf/lariL 

2. Actions brought for nuisance. 

J. Actions of roiluction on the head 
of furiosity and idiocy. 

4. Actions of reduction on the head 
of facility aud sesion. 

5. Actions of reduction on the head 
of force and fear. 

6'. Actions on policies of insurancef*" 
whether the same bo maritime policies, 
or policies against fire or on lives. 

7. Actions on charter parties aud 
bills of lading. 
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8. Actions for freight, and otlicr 
i'ontracta for the carriage of goods by 
land or water. 

p. Acti9ns for the wages of the mas¬ 
ter and mariners of ships or vessels. 

II. That all processes which arc 
specified in the first section of the Act 

Geo. III. c. 3 /), and also, all those 
included in the above additional enu¬ 
meration of causes to he remitted forth¬ 
with to the Jury Court, shall, in so far 
Sis they originate in the Court of Ses¬ 
sion, (with the exception of juoccsses 
of reduction,) be enrolled in the regu¬ 
lation roll, wdiethcr appearance be en¬ 
tered for the defender or not; that all 
such processes, excejding processes of 
reduction, whctlier originating in the 
Court of Session or Court of Admiralty, 
(provided that these originating in the 
latter Court shall be for the value of 
L.40, or upwards,) shall, at the first 
calling l)efor(' the Judge, be forthwith 
remitted to the Jury Court, if apj)ear- 
ance be then made lu’’the defender, or 
iinmediately on such a])j)earance being 
made; and provided also, in maritime 
causes before the Court of A<lmiralty, 
that caution shall have Ijcen found ac¬ 
cording to the course in the Admiral¬ 
ty Court, and that the juoecsscs of 
reduction, inentio?ied in the said enu¬ 
meration, shall also, immediately on 
the jjroduction being satisfied, be re¬ 
mitted to the Jury Court. 

III. That the Jury Court, or any 
one of the Judges thereof, shall, on 
such remit, proceed in the preparation 
of the cause, in the same way and man¬ 
ner as is prescribed for the prepara¬ 
tion of causes in the Court of Session. 

IV. I’hat if it shall then appear to 
the Jipry Court or Judge, tliat the 
question is merely one of law, the cause, 
if it originated in the Court of Ses¬ 
sion, shall forthwith be remitted to 
the Ordinary of the division of the 
Court of Session, by whom the same 
w\as remitted, to be thereafter proceed¬ 
ed in, and decided by, tl»e Lord Ordi¬ 


nary, or Court of Session, a^ecably 
to the rules and regulations before sug¬ 
gested. 

V. 'I'hat after the cause has been so 
prepared in the Jury Court, it shall 
be competent for cither of the parties 
to move for an order }>y the Jury Court, 
that the cause he remitted to the 
Court of Session, on the ground that 
there is a <picstion of law or relevancy 
which ought to he decided previous to 
trial; and if an ovder for such remit 
shall be made by the Jury Court, then 
the cause shall proceed in the Court of 
Session, in the same manner as if it 
had been prepared, and the judgment 
of the Court therein shall, as in other 
causes, he final. 

VI. That if matters of fartt^iall re¬ 
main to be proved after the (pmfetion of 
law has been deternpued liy the judg¬ 
ment of the Court of Session, the pro- 
ceSvS shall be remitted back to the Jury 
Court for that purpose, and it shall not 
be competent in such case to appeal 
t(» tlie House of Lords from the said 
judgment, until after the trial of the 
matter of fact in the Jury Court. 

VII. But if, on motion made to the 
Jury Court for a remit*o the Court of 
Session, it shall ajipear to the said Jury 
Court, that there is no (luestion of law 
or relevancy which ought to be deci¬ 
ded previous to trial, it shall then lie 
competent to the Jury Court to refuse 
its order to that effect, whicli refusal 
ought to be final and conclusive, and 
the cause should forthwith be pro¬ 
ceeded ill, and tried, in the same man¬ 
ner as ifnosuchniotiorilnul l>een made; 
it being competent for the Jury Court, 
if it see cause, to reserve the a'lle^d 
question of law for the consideration 
of the Court of Session. 

8. That the same rules shall be fol¬ 
lowed in causes jreinitted to the Jury 
Court from the High Court of Admi¬ 
ralty ; wdth this difference, tliat the 
remit from the Jury Court, or the re¬ 
servation by that court shall, in such 
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nusciS, be made !<» tlic Judge*Admiral, 
and that tlic precediirc after remit 
eliall be .aecfu'diiig to tbe course of that 
Court. 

9 . With reference to tlic j)re])ara- 
tioii of issues, tlie Commissioners hum¬ 
bly recommend, that after the cause 
has arrived at that stage iu which it 
is ready for issue, the pursuer shall de¬ 
liver to the clerk of the Jury Court 
the issue or issues in the cause, which 
he conceives to be proper for trial, pre- 
|>are(l and signed by counsel, and that, 
in like manner, the defender shall, if 
he thinks proper, deliver to the same 
clerk, the issue or issues in the cause 
which he conceives to he proper for 
trial, jjreparcd and signed in tin; same 
manneiy And if the issue or issues so 
respectively delivered, shall be appr«>- 
ved of by the Jury Court, the same is¬ 
sues shall be delivered out to tbe ])ar- 
ties by the clerk, to be tried by the 
Jury. But if the same shall not Ijo 
approved of, they shali be altered by 
the Court, either by aihliug to the is¬ 
sues such others as they may deem ne¬ 
cessary, or by leaving out such as arc un¬ 
necessary, or by remodelling the form 
of those dcli^rcd, and a cojiy of the 
issue or issues so altered by the Court, 
shall be delivered out to the respective 
parties in tbe cause. And, finally, if 
either pai’ty think he has cause to ob¬ 
ject to the issues so altered by the 
Court, he shall be at liljerty to apply 
to the Jury Court by motion to make 
such alteration therein as he shall 

. think proper, or to adopt the issues 
originally prejiared by him ; and tliat 
the Court shall, after hearing counsel, 
make such order thereupon as tlie jus¬ 
tice, of the case requires. 

10. It is provided by tbe statute, 

. i8l9 Creo. HI. c. 35, that bills of excep- 

on matters of law arising upon the 
tjrial of ca^es remitted by the Judge of 
ilie Higii Court of Admiralty, shall 
l)$ Upon by tbe divisions of the 


Court of Session alternately; buttlrcrc* 
is no similar provision with respect to 
such motions for new trials as it is 
competent to make in the Court of 
Session in Admiralty causes; theCom- 
missiouers reconiinend that this ilefect 
should he supplied. 

11. That the prarth o of requiring 
the parties before trial i(> ])rodiiee aiid 
exchange lists of the vvitnessc's whom 
they ])ropose to examine, has been at¬ 
tended with consequences of a very in¬ 
jurious nature, and iliereforc it would 
be oxjiedicnt to jnit an end to sucli 
practice, and to repeal the s(‘venteenth 
section of the Act of Sederunt, .‘>djuly, 
1823, relative to the Jury Court, by 
which this ])ractice is continued. 

12. The Commissioners do not think 
it necessary to riTomrnend any other 
alterations in thb form of proi'ess in 
the .)ury Court; but. they venture, in 
this jiluec, humldy to olfer their opi¬ 
nion ii})on another poitit u hich ap])eai’S 
to he intimately connected with this 
part of the subject. They think that 
it would l)c attended with beneficial 
effects in the administration of the law 
by Jury Trial, if two more of tbe Lords 
of Session were apjiointcd as ailditiornil 
Commissioners of tbe Jiuy Court, 
thereby msildng such Court to consist 
of the present Lor.d Chief Commis¬ 
sioner, with four Lords of Session: 
and they recommend this increase in 
the number of the Judges, not only in 
consideration of the increase of busi¬ 
ness which they have jiroposcd should 
be devolved upon the Jury Court, but 
also, because tbe lalwur of preparing 
the causes for trial is proposed to 
cast upon the Judges of the Jury Court 
ill all the cases now to be sent to its 
primary jurisdiction ; and, finally, lie- 
cause it may materially facilitate tho^ 
final union of the benefit of Jury Trial 
with the jurisdiction of the Court of 
Session. 
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OF PROCEEDINGS CONNECTED WITH APPEALS TO THE 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 


In the ‘sixth and following articles 
of your Majesty’s Instructions, the 
attention of the Commissioners is call¬ 
ed to a variety of important questions 
connected with appeals to the House 
of Lords: and the Commissioners, in 
digesting the residt of their inquiries 
^and deliberations, propose to consi¬ 
der— 

1. The causes in which the judg¬ 
ment of the Court of Session may be 
made final, 

2. Tliemodein which consultations 
of the .fudges ought to be conducted. 

3. The expediency of an interme¬ 
diate Court ol* Appeal. And, 

4. The time a)id manner in which 
appeals shouhl be laid before the 
House of Lords. 


I.— Causes in which Judgment 

MAY nE FINAL IN THE CoURT OP 

Session. 

A?i. 6 (^Instructions, 

TheCommissioners humbly report, 
in answer to the sixth article of your 
Majesty’s Instructions,— 

1. That there are no causes in 
which, either from the small value of 
the subject in dispute, or from the de¬ 
scription of the cause, the judgment 
of the Court of Session can, with ad¬ 
vantage, be made final, where that 
judgment proceeds on or involves 
matters of law, with the exception of 
some matters in bankruptcy, touch¬ 
ing the administration of the estate 
while under sequestration. But those 
cases will, the Commissioners think, 
be more properly distinguished and 
provided for in the renewal of the act 
for regulating bankruptcy in Scot¬ 
land. 


2. That in order to put a stop to 
litigation in causes originating in the 
inferior courts, so far as they may turn 
on matters of fact, the Commission¬ 
ers humbly propose, that in all causes 
commenced in any court of inferior 
jurisdiction, or in the Court of Admi¬ 
ralty, above L.12, end under L.40 in 
value, in which causes a proof has 
been taken, the (‘ouvt of Session 
should, in reviewing the judgment of 
such courts, wherever a question of 
law arises, distinguish clearly in their 
judgment the points of law decided, 
and also the several facts w^u'ch they 
hold to be established. And i'I«; judg¬ 
ment of the Court of Session on the 
merits of the cause, in so far as the 
same depends on, or is ulFected by, the 
points of law specified in the inter¬ 
locutor, sliould lu* subject to review 
by appeal to the House of Lords, as 
at present, while the facts stated in 
the interlocutor should be held as 
finally and conclusively ascertained 
and fixed by the judgment, as if tlie 
facts had been found by a jury in a 
special verdict ; reserving, neverthe¬ 
less, to the Court of Session, in re¬ 
viewing the judgment of the inferior 
court, the power of sending such 
issue or issues to be tried by a jury, 
as to them shall seera fit, or to remit 
the cause with instructions to the in¬ 
ferior courts- And in case the Court 
of Session shall send any issue or is¬ 
sues to be trietl, tliey shall give such 
directions with regard to the proof al¬ 
ready taken, as the justice of the case 
shall require. 

3. That in all cases commenced in 
any court of inferior jurisdiction of the 
value of L.40, or above, as soon as any^ 
order or interlocutor aliowing a proof 
has been pronounced, (except a proof 
to lie in retentis, or diligence for the i*e- 
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covcry and production of papers,) it 
should be competent for cither party 
to remove such cause into the Court 
of Session, by presenting a bill ot ad¬ 
vocation, which should be passed as 
a matter of course, without caution 
and without review. 

4. 'I'liat in case no such bill of ad¬ 
vocation should be presented, but the 
parties should proceed to proof un¬ 
der the interlocutor of the inferior 
court, they should be considered and 
held to have waved their right of ap¬ 
peal to the House of Lords, against 
any findings on the several facts in 
the case which may afterwards be 
made by the Court of Session in man¬ 
ner herein after mentioned. 

5. That where any such cause shall 
be brqJifght before the Court of Ses¬ 
sion, after proof has been actually ta¬ 
ken, it is expedient that the Court of 
Session should, wherever a question 
of law arises, pronounce such sepa¬ 
rate findings in the law and on the 
facts of the case as have been before 
specified, with respect to causes above 
L.12, and under L.4(), in value, which 
findings on the law ought to be sub¬ 
ject to review by appeal, and which 
findings on the facts ought to be final 
and conclusive, in the same manner, 
and to the same extent, and with the 
reservation of the same power to the 
Court of Session, as has been before 
stated, with respect to the causes last 
above referred to. 


IL—Of Consultations of the 
Judges. 

ufrtm 7 ^ Insiruclions. 

The Commissioners humbly report, 
:ii:i answer to the seventh articleof your 
|i|S|{e$ty’6 Instructions,— 

1, That when bno division of the 
Court;, Session consults the other, 
the ju^ment ought to be according 


to the opinion of the majority of the 
whole Judffes. 

2. That the consultation ought to 
include as well the permanent Lords 
Ordinary as the Judges of the two 
divisions. In one or two cases where 
the House of Lords remitted to the 
one division to consult the other, 
without mentioning the permanent 
Lords Ordinary, (probably per incu^ 
riam,') the Court was doubtful, con¬ 
sidering the special terms of the re¬ 
mit, whether to consult only the other 
division, without including the Lords 
Ordinary ; but in all cases, where the 
order for consultation has originated 
with cither division, the opinions of 
the Lord Ordinary have uniformly 
been required. And tlie Commission¬ 
ers are humbly of opinion, that it 
ought always to be so ; and that re¬ 
mits from tiic House of Lords ought 
also to hear that the Lords Ordinary 
should he consulted, as well as the 
other division. It may otherwise still 
remain a matter of doubt, whether 
the answer returned may not be con¬ 
trary to the opinions of the m.Tjority 
of the fifteen Judges. 

3. That these rules should hold not 
only where the division consulted has 
heard the pleadings in the Court, but 
also where a consultation is ordered 
on the printed papers, or where the 
opinion of the Judges is required on 
abstract points of law, as authorized 
by the 48 Geo, III. c. 151. § 10. 

4. That the judgment should not 
be pronounced by the whole Court 
sitting, and giving their opinions to¬ 
gether, as all the Judges did before 
the division of the Court, but the 
judgment should continue to be that 
of the division before which the cause 
depends, expressing, in the terms of 
the interlocutor, that it was given 
after consulting with the other Jud¬ 
ges, and agreeably to the opinion of 
the majority. 
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III, — Op AN Intermediate Court 

OP Appeal. 

ArL 8 of Inslructions. 

The Commissioners are directed to 
report, “ Whether in all, or any, and 
what cases, there should exist an in- 
tfermediate Court of Appeal ?" On 
this matter tliey are of opinion, espe¬ 
cially if the alterations they have re- 
><^ommcnded in the forms of process¬ 
es and of pleadings in the Court of 
Session should be adopted, that it 
would not be expedient that there 
should exist an intermediate Court 
of Appeal. 

IV. — Of Appeals to the House of 

Lords. 

Arts. 9, 10, 12, 13, of Instructions. 

Under the ninth, tenth, twelfth, 
and thirteenth articles of your Ma¬ 
jesty's Instructions, the attention of 
the Commissioners has been called 
to several points very important in 
the view of diminishing the number 
of appeals from Scotland ; and they 
beg leave to observe, that the alter¬ 
ations which they have already re¬ 
commended will, in their opinion, 
tend to diminish the number of ap¬ 
peals to the House of Lords, by im¬ 
proving the means of separating the 
facts of a cause frbm the law involved 
in it, by settling conclusively, all mat¬ 
ter of fact in the courts below, and 
by reducing the judgments which 
may be applicable to those on law 
alone. They beg leave, in particular, 
humbly to report,— 

1. In answer to article ninth, re¬ 
lative to the abridgement of the time 
heretofore allow^ for entering ap¬ 
peals to the House of Lords, that 
such a measure would not, in all 


probability, materially diminish the 
number of appeals ; for it appears, 
from a return in the appendix, that 
very few have been presented after 
the elapse of one, or at farthest two 
years from the date of the judgment 
appealed from ; but it would never¬ 
theless be expedient and beneficial, 
with a view to diminish delay and 
painful suspense, to substitute two 
years instead of five in the limitation 
of the ordijiary time for entering ap¬ 
peals. The exceptions from the opC-. 
ration of the ordinary rule which are 
provided for the case of the person 
entitled to appeal being minor or 
7i0}t compos mentis, are unquestion¬ 
ably fit and necessary ; but no such 
exception seems to be reqfiired for 
the case of the person entft4ed to 
appeal being coux'cric, or in prison, 
and in the case of the party being 
out of Great llritain or Ireland, it 
may be sufficient to allow a space of 
five years. The time ought to be 
computed not 1‘rom the extracting of 
the decree, but from the signing the 
last interlocutor appealed from. 

2. In answer to the tenth article of 
the Instructions, the Commissioners 
humbly report, tliat the practice of 
the Court of Session, ever since it 
was enabled by law to do so, has been 
to grant interim execution pending 
an appeal to the House of Lords, in 
every instance in which it could he 
done consistently with the regard due 
to the interest of the appellant in the 
event of the decision being reversed- 

The Court makes no distinction as 
to the description of causes, except 
with reference to that interest. This 
consideration necessarily excludes in- 
terimexecutionin all causes involving 
personal status, such as questions of 
marriage, divorce, or legitimacy, and 
renders it in general very inexpedient’ 
in the removing of tenants from farms 
where great confusion and hardship 
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iffould almost generally bo ocmionod 
by any temporary and precarious al¬ 
teration of the possession. 

By a return made by tlje Clerks of 
Session, it appears, that between 1808 
And 1828, the number of causes in 
which interim execution was granted 
by the first division of the Court, is 
fifty-eight, and by the second divi¬ 
sion sixty-seven. 

Some of those related to costs only 
which the Court sometimes grant, 
tliough they refuse interim execution 
as to the Rubjcct or sum in dispute. 

The Court has never granted in¬ 
terim execution either in relation to 
the subject in dispute, or to costs, 
without requiring the respondent to 
find security to indemnify the appel¬ 
lant irw^ase the judgment should be 
reversed. This is commonly oH'ored 
by the respondent in his petition i'or 
execution, and the Connni^sioners 
are humbly of opinion, that the in¬ 
terest of the appellants cannot be 
provided for by any other means in 
the event of the judgment being le- 
versed. 

By the above-mentioned return it 
appears, that in twenty-five instances 
interim execution was refused, and 
that there was eight in which exe¬ 
cution was partly granted and partly 
refused. 

3. In answer to the twelfth article 
of your Majesty’s Instructions, the 
Commissioners are humbly of opi¬ 
nion, that when any cause is carried 
by appeal to the House of Lords, 
each party should lay before the 
Hbuse a certified copy of the whole 
records, both of the facts and law 
upon which the Court below has 
pronounced the judgment appealed 
against, in the same shape and form 
;!j^ :jiyhich„St|ch record was presented 
>44. roe Court below. And, in order 
to carry this regulation into effect, it 
wohldW advisable to substitute, in¬ 
stead of such cases as are delivered 


at present to the House of Lords, a 
printed copy of the cases which may 
have been laid before the Court be¬ 
low ; and where no cases have been 
so laid before the Court of Session, 
then a printed copy of the summons, 
defences, condescendence, answers, 
notes of the pleas, proofs, or such 
parts thereof as shall be necessary. 
And that to this printed copy the 
parties shall be at liberty to annex a 
supplementary statement containing 
an account of the further ste])s which 
have been taken in the cause since 
the former cases were prejiared, the 
interlocutors, or parts of interlocutors 
complained against, and a summary 
of such additional rc.asons in tlicform 
now used in the House of Lords, as 
circumstances may render necessary. 
And tlic Commissioners are of opi¬ 
nion, that an order of the House of 
Lords that cases shall in future be 
delivered to the House upon the plan 
and principle above suggested, will 
be beiielicial in creating greater care 
in the original preparation of the cause 
before the Court below, and in pre¬ 
venting the parties from bringing un¬ 
der consideration of the House, new 
facts and new pleas in that stage of 
the proceedings. 

4, I’hat the present regulation of 
the House of Lords, in relation to 
giving costs ought to be extended, 
so as to admit of giving the amount 
of the costs as taxed, which, in their 
humble opinion, would be consistent 
■with justice to the litigants, and pro¬ 
ductive of advantage to the public 
in discouraging frivolous and vex¬ 
atious appeals. 

5. That after due inquiry, the 
Commissioners humbly report as to 
tlte statement of the grounds and 
reasons of judgment in the interlo¬ 
cutors of the Court of Session, Ist, 
That by the uniform practice of that 
Court, the reasons, arguments, and 
authorities on which the Judges pro- 
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ccccl in clccidin/T c-iupcs in the Inner 
House arc delivered in open Coin% 
and cannot in general be abridged as 
to be embodied in the interlocutor; 
2d, That' according to the ordinary 
practice of that Court, virhcrever there 
is reason toapprehend that the ground 
on'which the judgment proceeds may 
be mistaken, the Court is in general 
careful to cxjrress iu its interlocutor 
the facts or propositions in law on 
i which the cause turns; and the Com¬ 
missioners arc of opinion, that this 
course ought to be adhered to as far 
as practicable. 

In like manner, when sej>aratc 
grounds of action arc libelled in the 
summons, it docs not scein advisable 
that the Court (in rases where it can 
be avoided) sliould decerj^ generally 
in terras of the libel, if they are of 
opinion that some of the grounds li¬ 
belled on are unfounded. In siicli 
cases, the Court should pronounce 
several findings applicable to the 
grounds which they sustain as rele¬ 
vant, and on these give judgment. 

So, when a variety of defences are 
pleaded, and the Court holds some of 
them to be unfounded, the interlo¬ 
cutor should not sustain the defen¬ 
ces generally, but ought to specify 
those defences which the Court does 
sustain, and then draw the conclusion 
to assoilzie the defender. 

It appears, that the Court of Ses¬ 
sion has hitherto endeavoured to re¬ 
gulate its practice in framingits judg¬ 
ments in conformity with the above 
rules, although cases may have oc¬ 
curred in which the form of the in¬ 
terlocutor has been different; as, for 
example, viiliere a majority of the 
judges cannot agree in the expression 
of the ratio decidendi, although, in the 
general result, their decision of the 
cause may be unanimous. And in 
such case, it is conformable to the law 
and practice of Scotland that judg¬ 
ment shall be pronounced without 
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analysing or specifying the grounds 
on which it proceeds. 

The C/ommissioners arc of opinion, 
that the observance of the above ge¬ 
neral rules will be greatly facilitated 
by the regulations which have been 
suggested in regard to the forms of 
process, and may henceforth be more 
strictly and easily observed. 

(The Commissioners finally report 
the practice in relation to costs.^— 
They make some observations rela¬ 
tive to inferior courts, recommend- 
ingjthat their decision shall be final in 
all cases not exceeding twelve pounds 
value. In regard to ]>rize jurisdic¬ 
tion they recommend, that it shouldbe 
confined to the Court of Admirultyin 
England.) ^ 


Keport on the State of the Dis- 
TiticTS OF Ireland that are 
UNDER THE INSURRECTION AcT. 

The Select Committee appomted to ex-' 
amine into the nature and extent of 
the Dhturbanccs which have pre¬ 
vailed in those districts of Ireland 
which arc now subject to the pnm- 
sions of the Insurrection Act; and 
who were empowered to report their 
opinion thereupon, from time to time, 
to the House—Have,pursuant to the 
Order of the House, examined itito 
the matter to them referred, and 
have agreed upon the Jollowing Re-- 
port - 

Your Committee, in the execution 
of the task imposed upon them by the 
House, have thought it their pecu¬ 
liar duty, in the first place, to inquire 
into the necessity of a farther conti¬ 
nuance of the Insurrection Act; for 
this purpose they have. called before 
them persons, who appeared well 
qualified to give information as to the 
nature and extent of the disturbances 
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ivhich gayc occasion for the Act; the 
degree in which those disturbances 
stin exist, and the effect which the 
Act has had in checking disorders in 
those districts to which it has been 
"allied. Your Committee have ex¬ 
tracted from their minutes, such por¬ 
tions of the evidence of those persons 
as appeared most important; and have 
added them as an Appendix to this 
Report. 

Your Committee could not ap¬ 
proach the consideration of this sub¬ 
ject without the most anxious solici¬ 
tude. They could not view, without 
the deepest concern, the disorders by 
which several parts of Ireland have 
been agitated ; nor have they dis¬ 
guised from themselves, how widely 
the pro^lwons of the Insurrection Act 
depart from the true and fixed prin¬ 
ciples of the constitution ; great, 

1 therefore, would have been their sa¬ 
tisfaction, if tlie result of their in¬ 
quiries had shewn such a general and 
permanent restoration of public tran¬ 
quillity as would have justified them 
in recommending to the House to 
TOrmit the Insurrection Act to expire. 
But such, unfortunately, has not been 
the conclusion at which they have ar¬ 
rived ; and it is with the deepest re¬ 
gret that they feel it their duty to 
submit to the House their opinion, 
th^at the Act ought to be continued 
for another year. 

This opinion is founded, not only 
upon their own judgment of the evi¬ 
dence received by them, but upon 
the concurrent testimony of all those 
witnesses examined b^ them, who 
have been employed in administer¬ 
ing the provisions of the Act. 

These persons have all declared, 
fliat the safety of the country, the 
aeiEurlty of property, and, the protec¬ 
tion of the loyal and well disposed, 
abik>lutely depend upon a farther con- 
, tinuancj^^, the powers given by tiiis 


Act; and that such also is the deci¬ 
ded conviction of the magistracy and 
gentry in the counties in which the 
disturbances have prevailed, and of 
all those of the middling classes who 
do not expect to benefit by the con¬ 
tinuance of a system of disorder. 

The character of the disturbances, 
and the nature of the outrages com¬ 
mitted, appear to have been similar 
in most of the districts affected,— 
they consist in sending threatening ' 
notices, administering illegal oaths, 
lioughing cattle, seizing arms, burn¬ 
ing houses, and committing murders, 
and many of these crimes liave been 
committed within a very recent pe¬ 
riod. 

At the same time that your Com¬ 
mittee have considered the necessity 
for continuing the Act, they liavefelt 
it their duty to inquire into the man¬ 
ner in which it has hitherto been ad¬ 
ministered ; and they have the satis¬ 
faction to report, that the powers 
which it confers, have been exercised 
with as much mildness as was con¬ 
sistent with a due regard to the sup¬ 
pression of disorder. It is stated to 
your Committee by the King’s Coun¬ 
sel, who have resided at the sessional 
ddhrts established under the Act, that 
the attendance of the magistrates of 
those courts has been regular and full, 
and their conduct uniformly impar¬ 
tial : that in all cases of legal doubt, 
the magistrates have received the in¬ 
terpretation of the law from the pre¬ 
siding counsel; that no man has ever 
been brought to trial before these 
courts, until he had declared himself 
ready to go to trial; that every ad¬ 
vantage has been given to the prison¬ 
er, and every opportunity afforded to 
him to examine any of the witnesses, 
either for the defence or prosecution, 
during any part of the proceedings; 
and that the strict rules of evidence, 
tliough invariably enforced with re- 
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spect lo the prosecution, have been 
frequently relaxed in favour of the 
prisoner. 

The cases of the several persons 
convicted, have also been regularly 
submitted to the revision of the Lord- 
Lieutenant previous to the execution 
of the sentence, and the mercy of the 
Crown has been extended, not only 
in all , cases where there was any rea¬ 
son to doubt the propriety or justice 
.of the original sentence, but in others 
^also where no doubt existed, whenever 
the state of the country was such as 
• to admit with safety the exercise of 
mercy. And your Committee feel it 
their duty to state, that much of the 
severity of the law has been mitigated 
by the unceasing vigilance with which 
the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland has 
watched over the execution of its en¬ 
actments. 

Some doubts appear to have been 
entertained, whether magistrates pos¬ 
sess the power which they have never¬ 
theless occasionally exercised, of bail¬ 
ing persons committed for trial un¬ 
der the Insurrection Act. Your Com¬ 
mittee are of opinion, that such a 
power exists under the Jaw as it 
stands; they recommend, however, 
that a discretionary authority should 
be given to magistrates, cither to ad¬ 
mit, or to refuse to bail ; but that such 
discretion slioiild not be exercised by 
any magistrate acting singly. 

Your Committee would also re¬ 
commend, with a view to a determi¬ 
nation of the expense to which the 
Act gives rise, that the attendance of 
the assistant barrister at the special 
sessions, should in future be dispen¬ 
sed with. 

Your Committee have forborne, in 
their present report, to enter into any 
investigation of the various and com¬ 
plicated causes which have made par¬ 
ticular districts of Ireland the theatre 
of disturbance. Such an inquiry is 
far too extensive to have been com¬ 


pleted in the short period which has 
elapsed since the appointment of your 
Committee—nor could they hope to 
conclude it in what probably remains 
of the present session. 

They consider it, however, their 
duty, to pursue this important and in¬ 
teresting investigation; and they 
strongly recommend to the House, 
that this inquiry should be resumed 
at the earliest practicable moment in 
the next session of Parliament. 

21st May, 1824. 

From the Evidence of Francis Blache- 
hurnCf Esq. 

. Are not you one of the King’s 
counsel appointed to administer the 
Insurrection Act?—I am. 

In what county ?—In thp county 
of Limerick, the county of the city of 
Limerick, and the Baronies of Bun- 
calty and Tulla in the county of Clare. 

When did you first commence the 
administration ?—In the latter end of 
April, 1823. 

What was the character of the dis¬ 
turbances which then prevailed ? Will 
you state that to the Committee.^—At 
the time 1 am speaking of, the cha¬ 
racter of the outrages had been in 
some measure mitigated, indeed ma¬ 
terially mitigated ; because, from the 
time 1 went to Limerick to the pre¬ 
sent period, 1 do not think there was 
a single murder from insurrectionary 
causes; but the houghing of cattle, 
the burning of houses, and the send¬ 
ing of threatening messages, and post¬ 
ing of threatening notices, were all 
of common occurrence in tliat part of 
the country which I have before de¬ 
scribed. But I beg leave to except 
the northern part of the county of 
Limerick, and the county of the city 
of Limerick, from these observations: 
very few outrages have occurred since 
my appointment. 

Do you think the outrages com¬ 
mitted were, generally speakingi pre* 
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ineditAted) or were tliey the oIFsprings 
of* some sudden impulse?—At tJie 
time I am speaking of, namely 1SS,% 
1 sfiOuld think that they were seldom 
premeditated by combined numbers 
of persons; I think they were, in ge¬ 
neral, stimulated by some personal 
motive, or something which was felt 
as acts of aggression by the parties 
who committed them. 

Was there a general confederacy 
amongst those persons who were con¬ 
cerned in those outrages, or were they 
committed by a combination of per¬ 
sons who were distinct from each 
other, and having no general know¬ 
ledge of the plans of those persons ?— 
There were few outrages committed 
by a combined force. In fact, the In- 
8urrecti<m Act had, in my judgment, 
destroyed the power of combination, 
but it left the persons who had been 
engaged in combinations as badly 
disposed, and as liable to sudden ir¬ 
ritation, and consequently as prone 
to the commission of these acts, ap¬ 
parently of an insurrectionary cha¬ 
racter, as they ever had been. 

Who were the principal objects of 
attack by the persons who disturbed 
the peace ?— Cireiierally speaking, the 
property of the landlord v.'ho had dis¬ 
trained or ejected a tenant, or the 
property of tlie tenant who had suc¬ 
ceeded the former occupant. 

Were those outrages confined to 
persons immediately interested in the 
change of property, or to their con¬ 
nexions ; or did they procure others 
under their direction, to make an at- 
|;ack on any particular species of pro¬ 
perty ?—That question is extremely 
difficult to be answered. From the 
time I went to Limerick to the pre- 
bour, there has been scarcely an 
jw^ance of the detection and punish- 
any of the numerous offences 
which were perpetrated, and which 
i Were^g|||||^e of being cominiUed by 
A: riHUp^nd. The burning oi' a 


house, hay, and corn, can be com¬ 
mitted with secresy, and by a single 
hand; the houghing of cattle, and 
posting threatening notices, are also 
acts not requiring combination or 
force, and 1 am sure those outrages 
in general have been committed by 
individuals; my reason for that opi¬ 
nion is, that wherever crimes have 
been committed by combined force, 
the criminal law has been perfectly 
executed, and persons have been dis-, 
covered and brought to justice ; and 
I do not apprehend that any country 
can exhibit an instance in which its 
criminal law has been more success¬ 
fully executed, in all cases •where 
more than one person has been en¬ 
gaged in the commission of an out¬ 
rage, than in the county of Limerick. 

Did it frequently-’ come within your 
knowledge, that persons were invited 
from a distant part of the country to 
join others who had suflered from 
tliese ejectments, or transfers of pro¬ 
perty, in order that, by not being 
known, they might escape the chance 
of detection ?—No; the only instance 
in wliich strangers appear to have 
been invited, was that of an attack on 
the S.qih of April, 1828, upon a vil¬ 
lage culled Glanishecn, which is u[)on 
the Cork border; and the per.sons 
who committed tliat outrage were 
principally from the Cork side, which 
wa.s at that time very much disturbed 
indeed. 

Do you remember the attack upon 
the village of (ilanishccn ?—I do. 

When did that outrage take place ? 
—I think upon the 2.9tli April, 1828. 

What number were concerned in 
it, as far as you have the means of 
ascertaining?—I should think from 
fifty to one hundred. 

Were they armed ?—They were 
armed. 

Were tlicy in any disguise ns to their 
j>crsons ?—Not that I have heard. 

In an attack where fifty or a huii- 
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dred persons arc brought directly to¬ 
gether, there must, of course, have 
been some previous concert: would 
you not think that the attack was 
concerted beforehand?—! can only 
answer from what I have seen in the 
newspapers. It appears that a party 
was formed on the Cork side in the 
neighbourhood ofCharleville; the dif¬ 
ferent bodies met by previous con¬ 
cert, and approached this village, in 
hich there was a police stationed, 
he police were aided in keeping 
guard by some of the persons of the 
village. It was known that the pa¬ 
trol had quitted the village at a par¬ 
ticular hour, and the attack was made 
during the absence of the patrol. 
There were a great number of shots 
fired, and the police and their assist¬ 
ants would probably have been over¬ 
powered, if they had not been relieved 
by a body of the military. On the 
approach of the military, the insur¬ 
gents fled. 

Was the attack directed against the 
inhabitants of the village,or against the 
police stationed there ?—Against the 
police, and the houses of persons who 
inhabit that village, who were, I be¬ 
lieve, as active as the police in the 
preservation of the peace. 

Do you happen to know whether 
they were Protestants or Roman Ca¬ 
tholics ?—I believe they were all Pro¬ 
testants : they were Palatines. 

How long have they been settled 
in the country ?—They h.ave been set¬ 
tled, Ibcllcve, seventy or eighty years. 

Were tlje Palatines the objects of 
attack, or the police stationed in the 
tillage ?—1 ap})rchend both. 

Were the policemen Palatines ?—I 
believe not; I believe not one; I sup¬ 
pose the attack was to get rid of the 
police, most likely. So it appeared to 
ne. 

Explain what you mean by Pala¬ 
tines.—They were the descendants of 
X number of families, which, about 


seventy or eighty years ago, had been 
brought from Germany, and been 
settled in villages. 

Were they German Protestants . 
I believe tney were all Protestants. 

They are settled in this part of Ire¬ 
land ?—They are settled in that part 
of Ireland, some of them at Adair; if 
I mistake not, I think there are two 
or three villages called Palatine villa¬ 
ges, and I am sure there are some of 
those people at Adair. 

When you stated that the attacks 
and outrages were not premeditated, 
do you mean to say, that the outrages 
were not in consequence of some¬ 
thing that happened during the at¬ 
tack for predatory purposes, or that 
you only meant to say it had not been 
premeditated for any length ®f time 
before, and only in consequence of 
some immediate object of distress ?— 
Speaking of this particular outrage, 
I have no doubt, from •whaid have 
read, that it was an act of very ma¬ 
ture premeditation. But, generally 
speaking, 1 believe the outrages were 
not long premeditated, nor the result 
of concert or combination. I can, 
however, mention two instances more, 
which appear to me to be instances 
of combined outrages, that have occur¬ 
red in my time, if the Committee 
wishes. 

What was the object of attack, as 
you conceive j was the attack to get 
rid of the police, or was the object to 
attack the Palatines ?—I believe the 
object was to destroy the establish¬ 
ment, and then to get possession of 
the arms; and I have no doubt that 
they would have willingly put to death 
every man that resisted them without 
distinction. They were armed, and 
fired a great number of shots. 

From the Evidence of Maxwell Blacker, 

What, in your opinion, has been 
the cftect of the Insurrection Act 
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The good effect of the Insurrection 
Act in Cork has been greater than in 
any other part of Ireland that I have 
heard of, for 1 conceive that in 1822, 
there was no part of Ireland in a state 
of so great disturbance as that part 
comprising four baronies of the coun¬ 
ty of Cork, and since thatithasbeen re¬ 
duced to a state of comparatively great 
tranquillity. About Cork the country 
has become perfectly quiet; I have 
not had a prisoner to try for, I think, 
four months, from the liberties of the 
county of Cork. About Fermoy it is 
also nearly quite tranquil, but the 
disturbances still remain about Mal¬ 
low and the district about it, compri¬ 
sing Kanturk, Newmarket, Bultevant, 
Doneraile, and Kildonery ; the fact 
is, theg'' prevail more or less still in 
all that narrow district of country 
which extends from Newmarket and 
Kanturk upon the v/cst; on the Ker¬ 
ry side to Tipperary, and Waterford 
upon the east; which is bounded by 
the Blackw’ater upon the soutli, and 
by Limerick upon the north ; but I 
conceive even in that part the state of 
the country is very considerably im¬ 
proved ; which improvement, 1 think, 
commenced about three or four months 
ago, and, with some occasional inter¬ 
ruptions, has continued since. 

Doyou think it would be possiblcto 
relieve that country from the opera¬ 
tion of the Insurrection Act ?—From 
that part of it I conceive quite im¬ 
possible, with any regard to the safe¬ 
ty of the country, I tliink the rest of 
Cork, if there was no other part of 
Ireland disturbed, might be relieved 
from the operation of the Insurrec¬ 
tion Act; all the west, and south¬ 
west of Cork, all about the city of 
Cork itseli^ might be relieved from 
it)i as far as I can judge at present; 
but I cannot say, that if the distur* 
bac^ should rage in other adjoin- 
tlie dame would not coib- 


municate there again. The species 
of disturbance, I should mention, that 
has prevailed, and almost the only 
species of disturbance in the south¬ 
west of Cork, since I have been ac¬ 
quainted with it, has been the res¬ 
cuing of distresses, and opposing the 
collection of tithes ; but there has 
been very little burning or premedi¬ 
tated murders, and but few notices 
served, or few cattle houghed in it. 
I think the effect of the Insurrection 
Act has been found very exemplary 
in putting down the rescuing dis¬ 
tresses in that part of the country. 
It is that clause in the Act of Par¬ 
liament for punishing unlawful and 
tumultuous assemblies wliich has had 
such desirable effect, though it has 
been administered very sparingly, and 
never but in urgent cases ; such, for 
instance, as bodies of men going in 
large parties to carry off goods dis¬ 
trained. An instance of such assem¬ 
blies occurred in the neighbourhood 
of the city of Cork, where informa¬ 
tion happened to be given, in conse¬ 
quence of a keeper, who was put u})on 
some corn that had been distrained, 
receiving intelligence from a friend 
of his who was to be of an attacking 
party, to beg of him not to be in the 
■way on a particular night, for that 
feoraething would happen; and he was 
afterwards told by his friend there 
would be an attack upon him that 
night. He gave information to the 
person who had distrained ; the con¬ 
sequence was, that a magistrate went 
out with a party of military, knowing 
the place of rendezvous. They lay in 
wait, and succeeded in taking four¬ 
teen of the party; notwithstanding 
that, in another direction upon the 
same farm, whilst they were occu¬ 
pied in taking up those men that 
were coming, the keepers were at¬ 
tacked, severely wounded, and beat¬ 
en into a house; the result was, that 
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the party took up fourteen of them; 
and it appeared on evidence at the 
trial, that a party amounting to fifty, 
or sixty, or seventy people, had, from 
all quarters, to the distance of seven, 
eight, or ten miles, come to that place 
of rendezvous ; and, after the four¬ 
teen men of this party had been ta¬ 
ken up, carts and cars arrived for the 
purpose of carrying away all the corn. 
In that case these fourteen men were 
prosecuted, under the Insurrection 
Act, for being out at night, and they 
were convicted. It turned out, on 
inquiry, that these men were really 
men man}' of them of most excellent 
character in the country, and situa¬ 
tion in life, and mercy was extended 
to a great number of them ; the only 
person who was not pardoned was 
the person who was interested in 
bringing them together; the man 
whose corn was distrained. The re¬ 
sult of that was, no other instance 
occurred in that district of a similar 
proceeding afterwards; and lor the 
last four months since that, which 
1 believe was the last trial 1 had 
from that part of the country, there 
has been no trial for any outrage of 
that, or any other kind, in the liber¬ 
ties of the city of Cork. I had a trial 
of a similar kind at Bundon, and two 
more, I think, of a similar kind, in 
other parts of the west of Cork. THe 
result of these trials has been, there 
have been convictions in them all, I 
think, .which have put down, in a 
great measure, that sort of offence. 

Will you describe to the Commit- 
■tee the course of proceeding in a trial 
under the Insurrection Act ?—The 
information is returned to the clerk of 
the peace; that information operates 
as an indictment of the prisoner, 
when brought to the bar; it is requi¬ 
red of him, first. Whether he is ready 
for his trial; and I will mention, that, 
in no case, from tlic beginning of ray 
acting in either of these countries, 
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have I ever put a man on his trial 
who did not say he W'as then ready 
for it ; and I never refused to put oif 
a trial for a man, and I even never 
required him to make nn affidavit for 
the purpose. I do not say I should 
do it in every possible case, but hi¬ 
therto I never even required an affi¬ 
davit of circumstances to shew that 
he was not ready for trial; and never, 
in any one case, put a man on his 
trial till he said he was ready to be 
tried, and preferred being tried then 
to being tried at any other time. 
When called upon liib trial, the wit¬ 
nesses are then produced, and they 
are examined in the Court from the 
information ; then the magistrates, if 
they see that anything has bepn omit¬ 
ted in the course of the examination, 
or anything necessary to satisfy us 
wanting, examine the witnesses also. 
Then the attorney for the prisoners, 
—for they generally have an attor¬ 
ney,—cross-examines the witnesses. 
After his cross-examination is over, 
the magistrates, if they think it neces¬ 
sary, examine the witnesses again; 
then the witnesses for the prisoner 
arc examined ; and 1 have always 
thought it necessary, it being a very 
penal law, and have always admitted 
at any time, even after we have re¬ 
tired to consider of the case, after the 
examination has been closed, the at¬ 
torney concerned for the prisoner to 
call buck the witnesses to examine 
them again, whether they are the wit¬ 
nesses for the prosecution or for die 
delence ; and I have, in every possi¬ 
ble way in my power, endeavoured 
to give the prisoner every advantage. 
After the examination of the witness¬ 
es is over, if it is a case which is per¬ 
fectly clear, 1 consult on the bench 
with the assistant barrister and the 
magistrates, and if they are all una¬ 
nimously of opinion that there should 
be an acquittal, the prisoner is imme¬ 
diately acquitted. If any difficulty 
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ariges, or ai\y individual magistrate 
thinks there is a difficulty, and wish¬ 
es for a consultation upon it, we re¬ 
tire uniformly into the chamber, and 
in the chamber I give them a short 
charge, directing their attention to 
what is the point in issue in the case, 
and explaining the law, when expla¬ 
nation appears to me to be necessary, 
as applicable to the case. 1 have al¬ 
ways found the magistrates in both 
counties ready to listen to my view 
of the law, and to take my recom¬ 
mendation, where the offence does 
come within the strict interpretation 
of the law, as to the impolicy of lite¬ 
rally carrying it into effect against a 
prisoner, where the case tloes not 
seem tOoCall for it. Perhaps it will be 
wished that I should mention some 
clauses of the act of parliament which 
are never or seldom put Into force at 
all. There is a clause which is very 
imperative in its terms. That all per¬ 
sons found in a public-house after 
nine at night are subject to tran.spor- 
tation—that I have never, in any in¬ 
stance, carried into effect. At first we 
were very much perplexed what to 
do, for they are so improvident, so 
rash, that we found it would be a des¬ 
perate effort to transport persons (four¬ 
teen and fifteen in number at a time) 
who have been tried before me for 
being in a public-house at night, 
where'it was obvious to every one it 
was nothing but the effect of rashness, 
and when the state in which they 
were precluded them from doing any 
mischief. In those cases I have ne¬ 
ver applied the act, not giving up, 
however, the right to put the act in 
,j , force, when there was evidence of the 
i; 4 tt#cmbly being for the purpose of 
^ ijurrying into effect any of their plans. 

I always kept that in reserve,—that 
if it appeared to the magistrates they 
were (tiling anything bad, anything 
taidtng to disturbance of the 
th4 act Vould be strictly 


carried into effect, and that they ran 
that risk in doing so; and, at all 
events, suffered the inconvenience of 
being brought to trial, though they 
were acquitted of it. There is another 
clause in the act for tumultuous as¬ 
semblies in the day-time, which I will 
mention, that has been, and may be, 
carried into operation, w'ith great ad¬ 
vantage to the public, in preventing 
rescues of cattle and opposition to, 
the collection of tithes ; but that has - 
never been carried into effect, either 
to the extent, or in the cases, which - 
the act of parliament literally em¬ 
powers us to do, for a tumultuous and 
unlawful assembly is, in its legal 
meaning, one of the mildest offences 
against the law. An unlawful assem¬ 
bly may even be for the purpose of 
accomplishing by Ibrce that which is 
a lawful object; in tJiat case, unless 
the peculiar disturbances at present 
seem to be the object of the unlawful 
meeting, the clause of the act of par¬ 
liament has not been carried into cf^ 
feet. 

In taking the evidence on the trial, 
did you adhere to the strict legal 
rules?—Always on the part of the 

f wosecution; but there has been a 
iberality, perhaps not justifiable, al¬ 
lowed to the prisoner. 

Have you ever found any cases of 
gfSeat hardship from that strict adhe¬ 
rence, and those casCsS frequent ?—No; 
we have always allowed a relaxation 
of the rules to prisoners, but 1 have 
always held the prosecutor to strict 
proof. I will give an instance which 
occurs to me at the moment. The 
prisoner wants to establish a fact 
which appears to have been in writ¬ 
ing, and does not bring the writing 
there the laws do not permit the 
contents.of it to be given in evidence 
without producing the paper. I have, 
in cases where it was important to 
the prifoner he should examine into 
the contents of it, suffered him to do 
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to, when I have not allowed the same 
indulj^nce to the prosecution. The 
case has sometimes occurred. There 
is an instance of it where arms have 
been called for. It is a part of the 
offence, that arras shall be denied to 
a person that is authorised to ask for 
them, and that authority must be in 
writing. It has sometimes happen¬ 
ed, and in more than one case, that 
the party did not bring his written 
warrant, thinking that he might state 
the contents of it. In a case of that 
•kind, persons, against whom the of¬ 
fence was made out in all other re¬ 
spects, have been acquitted. 

Have you ever had a case before 
you, where the absence has been for 
so short a time, that it could not be 
for a seditious purpose?—I cannot say 
that I have ; but I hav^had cases very 
closely bordering upon it: for I have 
had a case before me, where the per¬ 
son was out, and where the defence 
made was, that he was out, two or 
three fields off’, looking after some 
cattle or horses, or after sheep that 
were straying. I have had a case of 
that kind sometimes before me. But 
it is a very short time that is sufficient 
for insurrectionary purposes; for one 
of the greatest and most frequent out¬ 
rages we have, is burning the houses 
of persons who are not th^ir friends; 
and a person can very quickly run 
out of a house with a half-burnt turf 
in a kettle, run across two or three 
fields, put it into the thatch, and run 
back again. 

To what circumstance do you at¬ 
tribute the large disproportion be¬ 
tween the number of commitments 
and the number of convictions?— 
That is, I think, easily answered, from 
tile nature of the clause under which 
the great majority of all tlie convic¬ 
tions have been made; that is, the 
clause which is made for the purpose 
of keeping persons within their houses 
at night. The crime there, is being 


out of the house at night without a 
proper occasion ; and it is prima facie 
evidence of that crime, that the man 
is found out of his house on its being 
examined at night. It lies then upon 
the person who will not stay within 
his house, according to the proclama¬ 
tion calling upon him to stay within 
his house, to furnish to the Court a 
proof of innocence. Now, it is im¬ 
possible, when persons arc found out 
at night, to vest the power of the 
Court in the person* who takes him 
up; and, therefore, tlie person who 
does rashly, when the act requires 
him to stay within, go out, is brought 
in for frial, and in many cases he es¬ 
tablishes a lawlid and proper excuse. 

1 should mention, that in order.to ob¬ 
viate the inconvenience arising from 
the ntshness of persibs going out at 
night, in fact without what may be 
strictly called a proper excuse, it has 
been found necessary to adopt two 
measuresone of them was, to ad¬ 
mit a man to bail whenever it appear¬ 
ed to the magistrates that there was 
reason to expect he would be acquit¬ 
ted; and that was done w'ith more 
safety afterwards to the public when 
petty sessions were established, and 
they were brought before petty ses¬ 
sions. The case was there inquired 
into, and the circumstances; and the 
petty sessions sometimes discharged 
the man altogether when it appeared, 
to be quite a plain case; and, unless 
there was strong appearance of guilt, 
they generally admitted him to bail. 

Has it not come to your know¬ 
ledge, that persons of the worst de¬ 
scription in the county, of notorious¬ 
ly bad character, have^ been found 
out of their dwellings, and therefore 
violated the law; and upon that 
ground, and that ground alone, been 
tried ?—Instances of that description 
have happened, no doubt of it. By 
the Insurrection Act, persons absent 
iOrom their houses at an hour prohibit- 
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ed by the Act, are bound to shew that 
they were absent on their lawful oc¬ 
casions. The i^reat majority of the 
people who were tried before me, 
merely upon the charge of being ab¬ 
sent from their houses, either shewed 
the innocent occasion of such absence, 
or else they shewed it by fair infe¬ 
rence,—that is, by evidence of good 
character,—which rendered it nearly 
impossible that they should have been 
engaged in an insurrectionary pursuit, 
and, in consequence of such evidence, 
were acquitted by the magistrates. 

At the moment when sentence of 
transportation is passed, must not the 
feeling among the people be, tliat so 
severe a punishment c^ght no|t to be 
inflicteti for so trivial an offence as 
absence from a dwelling, perhaps 
through inadvertence; must not that 
be extremely injurious to the coun¬ 
try?—I think it must make a very 
serious impression upon the country, 
if the magistrates were to convict 
persons for mere absence from their 
houses, occasioned by inadvertence ; 
and if a conviction of that description 
had taken place, I should certainly 
have applied to the government of the 
country for the pardon of the con¬ 
vict 

Did you never hear a burst of jh?- 
culiar dissatisfaction arise from the 
crowd, upon sentence being passed 
on a man who was absent from his 
home only; it not being proved that 
he was guilty of any insurrectionary 
crime ?—•! recollect, on one occasion, 
upon a trial at Mallow of six or seven 
prisoners for being absent from their 
dwelling-houses, situate in a neigh¬ 
bourhood in which some flagrant of¬ 
fences were committed, that a consi¬ 
derable murmur took place on their 
Crenviction; though the absence of 
tfieiprisoners from their houses was 
oh the same night in which private 
property had been consumed by fire, 
and no satisfactory account was givegi 


of such absence. But I do not recol¬ 
lect any other instance of such an ef¬ 
fect being produced, by a conviction 
under the Insurrection Act for the of¬ 
fence alluded to. 

Do the provisions of the act, which 
confine persons to their own habita¬ 
tions, press with greater severity up¬ 
on the industrious and well-disposed, 
or upon the turbulent part of society ? 
—•The peaceable part of society are 
protected against the turbulent by 
the operation of the Insurrection Act; 
but, in order to secure that protec¬ 
tion, they must submit to the incon¬ 
venience of remaining within their 
houses within the hours prohibited 
by the Insurrection Act. And i think 
it is quite essential to the protection 
of the peaceable and well-disposed, 
that ♦^he gover^ntent should be en¬ 
trusted with the power of putting the 
Insurrection Act in force, or not, ac¬ 
cording to the state and exigences of 
the country. 


Report of the vSelect Committf.k 

OF THE House of Commons on 

Marine Insurance. 

In a country where commerce, in 
all its various branches, has been car¬ 
ried to such an unexampled extent— 
where we have so much of the pro¬ 
duce of our soil, and of our industry, 
to exchange for that of the rest of the 
world—and, from our insular situa¬ 
tion, so much to exchange among 
ourselves, by the navigation of the 
seas—and where the most perfect and 
improved mode of this circulation is 
so much connected, not only with 
the comforts of individuals, but, 
through the revenue, with the safety 
of the state—no subject can be of 
more real and extensive importance 
than that which has been referred to 
your Committee. 
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Duly impressed with this opinion, 
they have collected such evidence as 
they thought best calculated to in¬ 
form them of the present state of Ma¬ 
rine Insurance in the country, and to 
guide their judgments as to any mea¬ 
sures which it might be expedient to 
recommend to the House. The mi¬ 
nutes of this evidence accompany this 
Report; and your Committee, in sub¬ 
mitting to the House the opinions 
which, after the most diligent inves¬ 
tigation, they have 1‘ormed, and the 
resolutions to which these opinions 
have led them, proceed to consider 
the subject in the following natural 
order;— 

I. The nature of the exclusive pri¬ 
vilege conferred upon the Royal Ex¬ 
change Assurance and tiie London 
Assurance Companies, and the man¬ 
ner and extent of its exercise by those 
Companies. 

II. Its effects upon Marine Insu¬ 
rance, and the state of, and means of 
effecting. Marine Insurance in this 
country. 

III. The importance of a better 
system to the commerce and revenues 
of the empire, and to all parties con¬ 
cerned. 

1. The Nature of thi’ Ki'chtsiee 
lage, (Hid the Manner and Extent 
its Exerehe, 

The act of the 6th George I. c. 18, 
provides for the incorporation of the 
Royal Exchange and London Assu¬ 
rance Companies, for the purpose of 
effecting marine insurances, to the to¬ 
tal exclusion of all other corporations 
or bodies politic, and all societies and 
partnerships whatsoever j who are 
restrained from granting, signing, 
or underwriting! any policy or poli¬ 
cies of insurance, or making any con¬ 
tract for insurance of or upon any 
ship or ships, goods or merchandises, 
at sea, or going to sea,'* sect. 12. < 


The legislature, however, even of* 
those times, when political economy 
was imperfectly understood, appa¬ 
rently distrusting the policy of the 
extraordinary privileges thus grant¬ 
ed, provides for their termination 
at any period within the thirty-one 
years next ensuing, on giving three 
years’ previous notice, and repayment 
of the moneys which each of the com¬ 
panies advanced to government; and, 
after the expiration of the said thirty- 
one years, a power is roservcil to re¬ 
peal those rights, without any pre¬ 
vious notice or any repayment, if they 
should be judged hurtful or inconve¬ 
nient to the public; but with this 
declaration, That the same corpp- 
rations, or any corporation or corpo¬ 
rations with the like powers, privi¬ 
leges, benefits, and advantages, shall 
not be grantable again to any persons 
or corporations whatsoever, but shall 
remain suppressed for ever, as having 
been found inconvenient and preju¬ 
dicial to the public.” 

I’lie sum which each company 
engaged to pay government was 
L.iiOO.OOO. but they were severally 
excused the payment of one half 
thereof by another act of Parliament, 
(7th Geo. I. c. 27, sect. 26); from 
which it appears, that each of them 
had obtained a separate charter for 
the assurance of houses and goods 
from fire, but without an exclUsi^^ 
privilege. 

Thus neither company paid more 
than L. 150,OCX) to the public, ofw'hich 
sum L.38,750 was the conside ration 
pf their fire assurance charter; so 
that, in truth, neither paid for 
their exclusive privilege more than 
L.i 11,250. ’ _ 

The exclusive privilege of the two 
companies rests, therefore, altogether 
upon the 6lh Geo. I. c. 18, which 
provides for its determination in the 
manner which has been stated. 

It appears indisputable, that the 
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companies having possessed their ex¬ 
clusive privileges more than twice the 
period of time for which they paid 
any valuable consideration, no claim 
can be set up for their continuation, 
should the House be of opinion that 
the existence of such privileges are, 
according to the words of the act, 
" hurtful or inconvenient to the pub- 
lic." 

From the sequel of this Report it 
will appear, that this is decidedly the 
opinion of your Committee; and 
should the House adopt their recom¬ 
mendation, to repeal the exclusive 
privilege of the two companies, but 
to preserve to them unimpaired all 
their other chartered rights, there is 
every r^son to believe, that this ne¬ 
cessary sacrifice for the general good 
can be attended with little, if any, 
injury to the companies themselves, 
as it is not probable that their marine 
insurance business will be diminished 
below thftt very limited extent to 
which they confine themselves. 

It is not necessary for the present 
purpose of your Committee to ani¬ 
madvert upon the several inconsisten¬ 
cies of the act by which the two com¬ 
panies were incorporated, nor to dis¬ 
cuss the question, whether the House 
should hold itself boinifl, l)y the very 
singular restriction of the rights of 
future Parliaments, to grant such 
powers and privileges to any compa¬ 
nies hereafter as might be abrogated 
from those now existing, because 
your Committee could not recom¬ 
mend to the House to grant the same 
exclusive privileges to any company. 

The motives which induced the 
legislature to grant these privileges 
in ni9 are set forth in the preamble 
0jf the act; which, among other things, 
rilscites, ** That it is found by expe¬ 
rience, that many particular persons, 
after they have insured large pre- 
mlumi*, or consideration moneys, for 
or ^wards the insuring ships, goods. 


and merchandise at sea, have be^ 
come bankrupts, or otherwise failed 
in answering or complying with their 
policies of assurance, whereby they 
were particularly engaged to make 
good or contribute towards the losses 
which merchants or traders have sus¬ 
tained, to the ruin or impoverishment 
of many merchants and traders, and 
to the discouragement of adventurers 
at sea, and to the diminution of the 
trade, wealth, strength, and public 
revenues of this kingdom. 

And whereas it is conceived, that 
if two several and distinct corpora¬ 
tions, with a competent joint stock 
to each of them belonging, and under 
proper conditions, restrictions, and 
regulations, were erected and esta¬ 
blished, for assurance of ships, goods, 
or merchandises, at sea, or going to 
sea, exclusive of all or any other cor¬ 
porations or bodies politic already 
created, or hereafter to be created, 
and likewise exclusive of such socie¬ 
ties or partnerships as now are, or 
may hereafter be, entered into for that 
purpose, several merchants or traders, 
who adventure their estates in such 
ships, goods, or merchandises, at sea, 
or going to sea, (especially in remote 
or hazardous voyages,) would think 
it much safer for them to depend on 
the policies or assurances of either of 
these two corporations, so to be crea¬ 
ted and established, than on the po¬ 
licies or assurances of private or par¬ 
ticular persons.” 

On inquiring into the manner and 
extent of the exercise of these rights 
by the companies, it appears evident 
that the intentions of the legislature 
have been wholly disappointed. Whe¬ 
ther these companies have, as compa¬ 
nies are very apt to do, degenerated 
from their original principles, it is cer¬ 
tain that at present, instead of reliev¬ 
ing the merchants, as the act supposes 
they would, from the insolvency of 
individual underwriters, the whole of 
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their transactions are insignificant, 
when compared to the general insu¬ 
rance business of the country; and 
that, instead of affording that relief, 
as tile act again supjaises they would, 

especially in remote and hazardous 
voyages,” it appears that both com¬ 
panies seldom insure risks of this de¬ 
scription. The chartered companies 
do not insure quite four parts out of 
.one hundred of the insurances of 
(5 real Britain; so that, for the remain¬ 
ing ninety-six parts, the merchants 
continue exposed to all the conse¬ 
quences from which the act of Parlia¬ 
ment would relieve them. 

From the return made to your Com¬ 
mittee of the gross amount of value 
insured on sea risks by the two com- 
panics for the last five years, it ap¬ 
pears, that tlte average for those years 
amounts, for the Royal Exchange As¬ 
surance Company, to 1.^1,720.000; 
and for the London to l..l,452,000. 

The amount insured by the Lorulon 
Company would be hardly more than 
a single mercantile house might re¬ 
quire; and both added together would 
not exceed what two of the most 
considerable individual underwriters 
would write in one year. 

That the extent of the insurances 
done by the companies does not 
amount to four parts in one hundred 
of the total insurances effected in 
Great Britain, is apjiarent from an ac¬ 
count which has been laid before your 
Committee, of the gross amount of 
the stamp duties paid upon policies 
of marine insurance for the last nine 
- years. In the year 1800, the gross 
amountof those duties was L.l 13,4*4>2, 
18s.; of which L.^jOTO, 7s* 6d. was 
paid by the Royal Exchange Assu¬ 
rance Company; L.l,279, 7s. 6d. by 
the London Assurance Company; and 
L.9,21f>, 5s. 8d. by Scotland. In the 
last year, the gross amount of these 
fiiaiii]) duties, for the metropolis and 


for Scotland, was L.348,592,1 s. 10|d.; 
of which L.8,209, Is. 3d. was paid by 
the Royal Exchange Assurance Com¬ 
pany, L.4,729, 15s. by the London 
Assurance Company, and L.17»136, 
8s. 9il. by Scotland. 

It is evident, that the commerce of 
the country has very much outgrown 
the capital, and tho. whole system 
upon which these companies were 
originally founded. But, to clear up 
this part of the subject, it may be pro¬ 
per to submit some estimate of the in¬ 
sured and insurable property at the 
present time, compared with the pe¬ 
riod of the establishment of the char¬ 
tered companies. 

From an account laid before your 
Committee, it appears that »the total 
tonnage of British registered vessels 
in the jeav 1778, (being the earliest 
jieriod at which the same can be made 
up,) was 1,363,488; but the tonnage 
of such vessels in the last year amount¬ 
ed to 2,368,468. 

The exports and imports in the 
year ending 1719 amounted only to 
L.12,202,215; but, in the last year, 
they amounted to L.80,708,823 of of¬ 
ficial value, exclusive of the imports 
from the East Indies and China. 

The extent of the trade and com¬ 
merce of tlie empire at the present 
period will furtlier appear, from the 
nunjber of ships and vessels cleared 
outwards and inwards for the last 
tliree years. The total number was 
no fewer than 37,607. 

The total amount of the sums in¬ 
sured by the Royal Exchange Assu¬ 
rance Company, in the last year men¬ 
tioned, is L. 3,905,755; and the total 
insurance effected by the London As¬ 
surance Company in the last year 
amounted to L. 2,250,000. 

But the total sum insured in Great 
Britain in the last year araouiited to 
L.162,538,905, as will appear from 
the following statement:— 
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The amount of the 5s. stamp duty in the city of London, in the year 1809, was 
L. 311,787, consequently there was insured to the amount of L.124,714,800 
The amount of the 2s. Od. duty was L. 19,577, consequently there 

was insured to the amount of. 15,763,600 

The 5s. and 2s. (Id. duties are not distinguished for^^cotland; but 
the total amount being L.17,13(), if the same proportion betaken 
that the 2s. Cd. duty bears to the .Ss. duty in England, (that is, 
about L.7 per cent,) this will leave of 5s. duty for Scotland 
L.15,8ti, consequently thtre was insured to the amount of . 6,360,600 

And this will’leave of 2s. 6d. duty the amount of Ij.l,24l, upon 

which there must have been insured. 992,900 

No return has been made of the stamp duties on marine policies in 
the parts of England exclusive of the metropolis, the distributors 
not having distinguished them in their returns to the head office; 
but, supposing them to be double those of Scotland, this will 

give insured by the 5s. duty. 12,721,200 

And by the 2s. Cd.■ • . 1,98.5,800 


Total sum insured, . . . L. 162,538,900 


Large as this sum is, it amounts to little more than one half of the sum 
that might have been insured in Great Britain in the last^year, gs will appear 
from the following estimate- 

The amount of the imports for the last year was L. 30,106,560 

..... - the exports..50,301,763 

Official value . . .-- 80,708,823 

(Exclusive of the imports from the East Indies and China.) 

Difference betwTen real and official value, say L.50 per cent, . 40,354,421 


L. 121,063,2 44 


Tonnage of British vessels for the year 1809, 2,368,468 tons, at 

L.IO per ton,. 23,684,680 

Freight, at L.5 per ton,. 11,342,340 

Tonnage of foreign vessels, 1,459,046 tons, at L.20 per ton, . 29,180,920 

E’reight, at L.IO per ton,. 14,590,460 

Difference between the tonnage of British vessels cleared inwards 
and outwards (3,070,725) for the year 1809, and the tonnage 
. (2,368,468) of registered British vessels for the year 1809, being 

702,257 tons, at L.IO per ton, .. 7,022,570 

Freight, at I/.5 per ton, ..3,511,285 

Value of goods carried coastwise, say one half of the exports and 

imports,. 60,531,622 

» Value of foreign adventures upon British capital, Irish insurances, 

American and other foreign insurances efiected in Great Britain, 50,000,000 


Total that might have been insured, exclusive of imports, from ? 
the East Indies and (’hiija, ..3 


L.320,927,121 


If the above statement be correct, (and it is conceived not to be 
overstated,) the total sum that mi^t have been insured in Great 
^ritain, in the last year, was . . , . . . . L.320,927,121 

But the sum actually insured was only .... 162,538,900 


Leaving a sum uninsured to the amount of 


L.158,388,221 


m 
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Whether the proportion is taken 
from the stamp duties, or the amount 
of the sums insured, it will be found, 
that the two chartered companies in¬ 
sured less than four parts out of one 
hundred ofthewholeinsuranceseffect- 
ed in Great Britain. 

It thus appears, that the marine in¬ 
surance business of these companies 
is of an extent disproportioned to the 
• demands of the country, and wholly 
inadequate to the unbounded expec¬ 
tations of the lei^islaturc. 

Several of the merchants, called 
before your Committee, concur in 
stating, that thou/^h they would much 
prefer making their insurances w'ith 
the companies, and would pay a high¬ 
er premium to them than the risk is 
supposed to be worth by the under¬ 
writers at Lloyd’s coffee-house, yet 
that, owing to the cautious system of 
the companies, they are seldom able 
to deal with them. 

It appears probable, that the com¬ 
panies, by relaxing in some degree 
the rigour of their terms, might com¬ 
mand much additional business. In¬ 
deed, when it is considered, that the 
capital at first raised by these com¬ 
panies did not exceed L.600,000, and 
that they carry their fire and life in¬ 
surances to a‘much more consider¬ 
able extent than their marine insu¬ 
rances, the limits they prescribe to 
themselves may be very wise and 
proper. 

The capital of the Royal Exchange 
Company appears to have been much 
increased by their success, and is 
stated now to be worth about two 
millions. What changes have taken 
place in that of the liondon Assurance 
Company does not appeifr» your Com¬ 
mittee having made no inquiry into 
that fact. So much, however, is evi¬ 
dent, that in the present times, when 
the value of insurable property of 
every description is so much increa¬ 
sed, the capitals which, in the year 
17iy, were by Parliament thought 


sufficient to afford the public a proper 
securitji for sea risks only in the then 
contracted state of trade, must be 
very inadequate to answer the addi¬ 
tion since made of fire and life risks, 
besides the immensely increased va¬ 
lue of the property subject to these 
three distinct species of Insurance. 

Though, therefore, the cautious 
conduct of these companies may be 
proper, and consistent with their in¬ 
terest and with their duties, yet the 
intention of the legislature in grant¬ 
ing them an exclusive right of effect¬ 
ing as companies marine insurances, 
are evidently defeat€‘d. They do not, 
and they cannot, afford any adequate 
accommodation to the merchants. 
And though these transactions, as far 
as they go, arc of service, (and it is 
not intended by your Committee to 
recommend anything to prevent their 
continuance,) j'et their right to ex¬ 
clude all other societies and corpora¬ 
tions from doing what they can, W'ith 
their monopoly, so inadequately per¬ 
form themselves, appears to be deci¬ 
dedly, according to the words of the 
act of incorporation, inconvenient 
and prejudicial to the public;” and, 
as such, may and should be repealed. 
The framers of the act in question 
seem to liave thought that insurances 
are best done by companies. What¬ 
ever may be the opinion of the House 
.on this point at ])re3ent, there can be 
little doubt of the absurdity of suffer¬ 
ing a monopoly to exist more effec¬ 
tual in its hinderance than its per¬ 
formance, where such a monopoly 
can, as in the present instance, be re¬ 
pealed without any violation of pjib- 
Jic faith. 

11. The Effect of the Exclum^e Privilege 
" ttpon Marine Insurance, and the State 

of and Means (f effecting Marine In^ 

surances in this Country. 

The most obvious effect hasibeen' 
to drive the business of Marirfe In- 
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surance into a situation directly the 
reverse of that intended by tife act of 
parliament; that is, it lias been obli- 
gefi to resort almost entirely to indi¬ 
vidual security, from the consequen¬ 
ces of which it M'as the object of the 
act to relieve merchants and traders. 

Its effects in the city of London has 
been to compel individuals to assem¬ 
ble together, in order to underwrite 
separately,while it has prevented them 
from associating to make insurances 
jointly. Hence the establish'mcnt of 
Lloyd's coffee-house, where every 
person meaning to underwrite must 
attend during the time necessary for 
that purpose. But the first merchants 
in the city of London do not, and can¬ 
not attetid Lloyd’s coffee-house. This 
exclusive privilege, therefore, ope¬ 
rates as a monopoly, not merely to 
the companies, but to Lloyd's cof¬ 
fee-house. 

It w'ill appear from the evidence, 
that the merchants pretty generally 
complain of the mode of transacting 
business at the coffee-house, which, 
on the other hand, is as generally 
defended by the underwriters and 
brokers. Without pretending posi¬ 
tively to decide between such con- 
tradictory opinions, your (’ommittee, 
in forming theirs, think it most pru¬ 
dent to conhne themselves to obvi¬ 
ous deductions from general princi¬ 
ples, and from such facts as appetu: 
well established. 

From individuals being prevented 
from associating, as in other tradc.'s, 
much inconvenience must infallibly 
result, both to the insurer and insu¬ 
red, and the security of the latter m ust 
be lessened. The necessity of apply¬ 
ing to so many single persons, either 
£or signing a policy, or settling a loss; 
Sind havings in case of death, no 
Sttr^jvlng partner to settle with, are, 
with mttny other circumstances which 
k i|v|lpiecessary to detail, such ob- 
jlniidi disadvantafires. that there can 


be little doubt that partnerships and 
associations will be formed, if the law 
should permit it; and, at all events, 
merchants and underwriters being 
left to manage their concerns unfet¬ 
tered by any restrictions, will soon 
fall into that system best suited to 
their general jconvenience. 

That there is great difficulty and 
trouble in effecting insurances, may 
be safely inferred from the singular¬ 
ly high compensation retained by the 
brokers. It appears, that they retain 
for their agency about twenty-five per 
cent off the total balances of pre¬ 
miums paid by them to the underwri¬ 
ters, so that one-fourth part of the 
total profits on underwriting is re¬ 
ceived by the brokers. 

A practice appears to prevail at 
the cofl’ee-housc, which is the sub¬ 
ject of very general complaint among 
the merchants. During the months 
of August, September, October, No¬ 
vember, and December, a great nuni- 
berofthe underwriters withdraw from 
Lloyd's coffee-house. The merchants 
ascribe this to adislike to winter risks. 
But whether it be from this cause,— 
or, as the underwriters allege, for the 
purpose of relaxation, the consequen¬ 
ces are still the same. At this sea¬ 
son of the year, when the peril is 
greatest, and when there are the lar¬ 
gest sums to be insured, the means 
of effecting that insurance at the cof¬ 
fee-house are lessened. The Jamaica 
July fleet, the latest West India fleet, 
the Baltic, the Mediterranean, and 
Newfoundland convoys, the home¬ 
ward-bound East Indiaraen, not to- 
mention the numerous fleets and ves¬ 
sels takingtlieir departure from Great 
Britain to Ireland, are mostly then at 
sea,—and, with the exception of part 
of the West India July and August 
fleets, are to insure in these months* 
Some opinion of the consequences 
arising from underwriters witJidraw* 
inff from the coffee-house in the au- 
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tumn and winter months, may be 
formed from the following accounts 
of the sums insured, by an underwri¬ 
ter who attended there every month 
last year. 



Sums insu¬ 
red. 

Premiums, 

1809. 

£ 

£ 

.January, . 

25,600 

1,853 

February, . 

25,100 

1,934 

March, 

23,000 

1,751 

April, 

2(5,250 

2,8(50 

May, 

27,900 

2,831 

June, 

21,200 

2,207 

July, 

21.^000 

2,551 

Amount for thcl 

£173,050 

£15,990 

first 7 months, j 


£ 

£ 

August, 

52,000 

5,685 

September, 

71.,()00 

8,823 

October, 

45,500 

7,401 

November, 

30,000 

4,113 

December,. 

28,200 

4,389 

Amount in the last \ 
5 months, . f 

£230^300 

£30,411 


The amount of the sums insured 
by the underwriter in the last five 
months in the year, therefore, ex¬ 
ceeded the amount of the sums insu¬ 
red by him in the first seven months, 
by the sura of 57,250/. 

Not only is the difficulty of insu¬ 
ring increased by this practice, but, 
owing to the diminished competi¬ 
tion, such insurances as arc done, 
are at a more extravagant premium. 
If the cause assigned by underwri¬ 
ters for their absence at this period 
be the true one, it would be reme¬ 
died by associations in partnerships, 
as the, partners may attend alter¬ 
nately, without the firm being at 
any time absent from the coffee¬ 
house. 

The out-ports of the kingdom are 
exposed to very great hardships by 


the insurance law as it now stands. 
The merchants of Liverpool, Bris¬ 
tol, Hull, Sic. cannot legally asso¬ 
ciate together. They can have no 
joint security for their insurances. 
They are denied the right, because 
it is exclusively granted to two com¬ 
panies in the metropolis, from which 
they can derive little or no benefit. 
This is manifestly unjust, and has 
been found to be so inconvenient, 
that the rights of the companies 
have been disregarded ; and it ap¬ 
pears, tliat, notwithstanding the pro¬ 
hibition and the penalties by which 
it is protected, that there are up¬ 
wards of twenty known associations 
in different parts of England for the 
purposes of Marine Insurance^. 

Two of these exist in London, the 
one called the Friendly Assurance, 
the other the London Union Society. 
The former is an association of pro¬ 
prietors of eighty-three regular tran¬ 
sports, and it has produced to them ^ 
great saving in the amount of their 
insurance. Last year, it appears, 
that of their averages and losses, 
the amount which each member of 
the association will have to pay is 
only 11 per cent; whereas, if they 
had gone into Lloyd’s coffee-house 
to get rile same risks covered, they 
would have been obliged to pay a 
premium of from 9/. to 11/. per cent* 

'I’he other of these societies esta¬ 
blished in London is an association 
of owners of vessels trading to the 
port of London. The number of 
persons associated is about eighty, 
and the number of vessels which 
they insured last year about nine¬ 
ty, at an expense of 51. 10j.‘ per 
cent; whereas, if the same insu¬ 
rances had been made in Lloyd's 
coffee-house, they would have cost, 
if transports, 9/., if colliers, from 
18/. to 20/. per cent. 

Hie capital of similar associatiotti 
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established in other parts of England 
is estimated at a million, by a person 
well acquainted with them. 

A further efiect of this exclusive 
privilege, therefore, has been to drive 
ship-owners into a course which is 
illegal, but which ought not to be 
suffered to remain so. 

Your Committee refrain from en¬ 
tering upon various other details, by 
which the defects of tlie present mode 
of transacting Marine Insurances 
would be explained, conceiving that 
they are sufficiently manifest; and 
they therefore proceed to the last 
point reserved for consideration. 

\ll>—‘l'hcl7nportunceof'a hHtcr Sys¬ 
tem to the ('omnierce and liemiuc of 
the Empire, and to the Parlies con¬ 
cerned. 

That method of effecting Marine 
Insurances must be the best which 
' gives the best security at the cheap¬ 
est rate. 

And that which gives the best se¬ 
curity at the cheapest cate, is the 
enabling merchants to insure each 
other. 

If such a system shall be esta¬ 
blished, It is probable that the price 
,!paid for insurance will not much 
exceed the aggregate value of tlie 
losses sustained on each class of 
risks insured. Ihe advantage to the 
merchant from a cheap rate of good 
iusurance is so great, that no profit 
he could make from a participation 
of premium, in any association he 
might enter into for this purpose, 
eould overbalance itt and bis inte¬ 
rest would, therefore, lead him to 
keep the premium of insurance al¬ 
ways 'as low as possible. 

: The premium he pays is, in truth, 
lather a diminution of his trade, or a 
d<i^ti|K>n his trade* 
iDir Adam Smith, though unfriend- 
lly lo joint stock companies in gene¬ 


ral, makes four exceptions, viz. The 
onlytrades which it seems possible for 
a joint stock company to carry on with¬ 
out an exclusive privilege, are those of 
which all the operations are capable 
of being reduced to what is called a 
routine, or to such a uniformity of 
method as admits of little or no va¬ 
riation ; of this kind is, first, the 
banking trade,—secondly, the trade 
of insurance from sea risk and cap- 
turcin lime ofwai't —thirdly, the trade 
of making and maintaining a navi¬ 
gable cut or canal,—and, fourthly, the 
similar trade of bringing water for the 
supply of a great city.” He appears, 
however, to have been under a mis¬ 
take in one respect, for. he adds,— 
“ that neither the London Assurance 
nor the Royal ^Exchange Assurance 
Companies have any such (exclusive) 
privilege.” 

The superiority of companies for 
the purposes of Marine Insurances 
for facility, securit}', and chea[)neSvS, 
appears, from the concurring testi¬ 
monies of ell the niereliants who 
have been examined, and may be 
inferred from the fact, that where- 
ever there is no restriction, (that is, 
everywhere but in (ireat Britain,) in¬ 
surances are invariably done by com¬ 
panies. 

In Hamburgh there were thirty- 
six Marine Insurances, two at iStock- 
holm, one at Gottenburgh, and five 
at Copenhagen. In every part of 
America, the insurances are done by 
incorporate companies. In the state 
of Alassachuseitsalone, there are nine¬ 
teen companies, at Boston there are 
seven, at New York six, at Philadel¬ 
phia eight, at Baltimore five, at Nor¬ 
folk one, at Charlestown two, at New 
Orleans one; and, in our own settle¬ 
ments, there are at Newfoundland one 
Marine Insurance Company, at Ha¬ 
lifax one, in Jamaica one, in Barba- 
does two, and in the East Indies, thir.* 
teen. 
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In Ireland there are three Marine 
Insurance Companies; and one*of 
these,—viz. the Belfast Insurance 
Company, has an agent, who under¬ 
writes for them at Lloyd's coffee¬ 
house. 

The advantages of joint over se¬ 
parate insurances are further shewn 
by the establishment of so many so¬ 
cieties in different parts of England, 

• in violation of the rights of the exis¬ 
ting companies. 

But it is not the intention of your 
Committee to reconnnend the en- 
Ibrceinont of any particular system 
by law ; but, on the contrary, to 
release this branch of business from 
the restraints now existing, and to 
Ic.ave it to shape itself, as it then in¬ 
fallibly would do, in conformity with 
the true interest of the public. 

Should the House still be of opi¬ 
nion that chartered companies, with 
exclusive privileges, afford the best 
means of insurance, it would un¬ 
doubtedly become the duty of your 
Committee to recommend, that one or 
more such establishments be formed, 
under the regulation of parliament, 
for the purpose of securing to the 
merchants those advantages which 
the existing institutions are incajja- 
bl*^ of affording. Bui they hope, 
that the House wdil concur with 
them in thinking, that though com¬ 
panies and associations for Marine 
Insurances may be useful or desi¬ 
rable, yet, that it would be inexpe¬ 
dient and unwise to protect any of 
them ,by privileges or exemptions, 
from which others should be exclu¬ 
ded. 

It is certainly of the utmost im¬ 
portance tiiat there should be the* 
means effecting Marine Insu¬ 
rances with Economy and security. 
The merchant, by being permitted 
by his correspondent abroad to in¬ 
sure at home, not only derives a 
profit therefrom, but adds much to 


the security of his trade. And, If the 
complaints with which it is said fo- ’ 
reign merchants make to London in¬ 
surances be well founded, there can 
be little doubt, that where the re¬ 
straints of law shall be removed, this 
country will in this, as in must other 
operations of trade, manifest its ac¬ 
customed superiority. 

By an uneconomical insurance, 
(and what stronger proof can exist 
that it is uneconomical, than where 
the brokerage even amounts to one- 
fourth of the underwriter’s profits ?) 
the prices of all imported articles con¬ 
sumed are enhanced. The same is the 
case with the raw'materials for our ma¬ 
nufactures, and in the exportation of 
manufactured articles. VV'e shall,*on 
a return of peace, want every advan¬ 
tage that wisdom can devise to meet 
the competition arising from low 
wages on the continent. 

The great consumption by go¬ 
vernment of stores from the Baltic, 
and other parts of the w'orld,—the 
number of hired transports in its ser¬ 
vice; the shipments it must make 
to various quarters,—the contracts it 
is necessarily engaged in,—all con¬ 
cur to give the public a direct in¬ 
terest in tliis question. 

I'be revenue of the country re¬ 
ceives also an important contribution 
which has been increasing, and may 
be further increased by an improved 
system of Marine Insurance. In the 
last year, the stamp duty on policies 
amounted to 348,592/. i.v. lO^d. ex¬ 
clusive of the duties paid at the out- 
ports in England, which are not dis¬ 
tinguished in the returns from other 
stamp duties remitted from the coun¬ 
try. From an estimate in a prece¬ 
ding part of this Report, it appears^ 
that a sura of not less than 158 mil¬ 
lions is either left annually uninsured, 
or insured by raeans which evade or 
escape the duly. Much of this, dnd 
certainly much additional foreign 
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I^operty, might be expected to be 
insured under a better system, by 
which this source of revenue might 
be further increased. While these 
important considerations induce your 
Committee to call the attention of 
the House to the defects in the pre¬ 
sent system of Marine Insurance, 
they have great satisfaction in sta¬ 
ting, as their belief, that an adoption 
of the substance of the resolutions 
which they submit to the House, will 
be productive of general benefit to 
all parties concerned. 

The existing companies can have 
no difficulty, at an}' time, of extend¬ 
ing their Marine Insurances to any 
amount they may think consistent 
with the extent of their capitals, and 
their other engagements and avoca¬ 
tions. It is not even pretended that 
they will lose any share of their busi¬ 
ness by any competition which the 
repeal of their exclusive privileges 
can create. 

' The individual underwriters will 
have the relief and facility in their 
business which partnerships afford ; 
one man may suffice for what four 
or five are now employed at, and 
they will no longer be obliged to let 
their business stand still when they 
may be occasionally absent. Both 
the companies and the underwriters 
will derive their proportion of that 
general increase of insurances ex¬ 
pected from an improvement of the 
system. 

The brokers will also partake of 
this increase; for there can be no 
reason to suppose, that this, any 
more than any other business, can 
be transacted without such interme¬ 
diate agency. Their trouble will be 
: yi;ry much diminished by dealing 
partnerships which are always 
instead of a great number 
olf Individuals frequently scattered 
country. 


The concern of the merchaitta, 
generally in this change, and coniMif 
quently of the great commercia|tiia« 
terests of the state in all its various 
ramifications, is still more manifest, 
and w'ould be of a description to 
outweigh any partial injury to other 
classes if such had been, as it is not, 
apprehended by your Committee. 

The voice of the great and respec¬ 
table body of general merchants ap¬ 
pears so unanimous on this occasion, 
and the nature of their present com¬ 
plaints have been so extensively en¬ 
larged upon in the course of this on? 
Report, that y our’Com rnittee will con- 
clude with submittingtothe House the 
Resolutions they have come to, after 
the most attentive inquiry into this 
important subject, viz^.— 

Resolved,- 7 That it is the opinion 
of this Committee, That property re¬ 
quiring to be insured against sea and 
enemies* risk, should have all the 
security which can be found for it, 
whether that security exists in char¬ 
tered companies, in other companies, 
or through individuals. 

Resolved,—That it is the opinion 
of this Committee, That the exclu¬ 
sive privilege for Marine Insurance of 
the two chartered companies should 
be repealed, saving their charters and 
their powers, and privileges in all 
other respects; and that leave should 
be given to bring in a Bill for this 
purpose. 

Resolved,—That it is the opinion 
of this Committee, That, with respect 
to the two petitions which have been 
referred to them, it should be left to 
the discretion of the petitionera to 
bring their respective cases under 
the consideration of the House, by 
Bills for carrying into effect the 
prayer of their petitions, if they 
shall think proper so to do. 

18/A April, 1810, 
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Petition op the London Ship- 

Owners AGAINST THE NeW NA¬ 
VIGATION Laws. 

To the Honour able the Comnwnx of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, in Varlinmeni asseyn- 
bled: 

The humble Petition of the under¬ 
signed Ship-owners ofthe Port of 
, London ; 

Sheiveih —That your petitioners 
have seen, with the utmost alarm, 
that a Bill has been introduced into 
your Honourable House, entitled, a 
"^ill to authorise his Majesty, under 
certain circumstances, to regulate the 
Duties and Drawbacks on Goods im¬ 
ported or exported in foreign ves¬ 
sels;” which declares it to be expe¬ 
dient, “ tl>at his Majesty should be 
empowered to allow the importation 
or exportation of any goods, wares, 
and merchandise, in foreign vessels, 
upon payment of the like duties, and 
with the like drawbacks, bounties, 
and allowances, as are now* by law 
paid or granted upon similar goods, 
wares, and merchandise, when im¬ 
ported or exported in British vessels, 
from or to those countries in which 
no other duties are charged, or other 
drawbacks, bounties, or allowances 
granted, upon the importation or ex¬ 
portation of any goods, wares, or 
merchandise, into or from such coun¬ 
try, in British vessels, than are char¬ 
ged or granted upon such goods 
when, imported or exported into or 
from such countries in foreign vessels.” 

That as it cannot be doubted that 
a rule by which the foreign shipping 
interest will be greatly benefited 
which subverts a principle that has 
been acted upon by this country du¬ 
ring tlie last 200 years;—-and which 
has so essentially conduced to the es¬ 
tablishment of her, naval superiority, 
will be readily and exultingly adopt¬ 
ed by every nation that has the means, 


and is desirous of possessing an ex¬ 
tensive marine, your petitioners are 
unable to contemplate the proposed 
alteration in the law, in any other 
light than as a change of system, di¬ 
rectly tending to the exclusion of 
British ships from all participation 
in the trade of those countries. 

That your petitioners trust that 
such also will be the conviction of 
your Honourable House, when you 
take into your consideration, the Bri¬ 
tish shij)-owner is subject to heavy 
duties on some of the most important 
articles used in the construction and 
equipment of his ship.s; a»d, that 
three-fourths of the crews must be 
British seamen, whose wages are 
higher than others ; wliiLt the ship¬ 
owners of the Baltic and Norway 
have the means of building, equip¬ 
ping, and navigating their ships at an 
infinitely less cost, having all the 
materials at hand, free of duty the 
expense of victualling their seamen 
being much less ;—and their wages 
not being one-half the amount paid 
to British seamen on similar voyages. 

Til at even the existing differences 
of duties and bounties on particular 
articles, in favour of British ships, 
(the removal of wliicli is contempla¬ 
ted by the said bill,) are not found to 
be sufficient to enable them to sus¬ 
tain the competition to which they 
are exposed in the trade of the north 
of Europe, as will be seen on a refer¬ 
ence to the official accounts; by which 
it will appear, that of the consuler- 
able increase in the tonnage entered 
from Holland, Flanders, Norway, 
Prussia, and Sweden, in the last three 
years, the largest proportion has been 
in the ships of those countries, viz.: 

Tons Brit Tons For. 

In the year 1820 180,288 137,.T15 

1 181,484 138,432 

2 109,484 187,181" 

The removal therefore of such differ-, 
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ence of duties and bounties, cannot 
but be attended with the most injuri¬ 
ous consequences to your petitioners. 

That since the return ofpeace, Bri¬ 
tish shipping has falJen in value one 
half, and has been, i’or the most part, 
unproductive to tlie owners ; and the 
consequence is, that the number of 
ships is annually diminishii^g; and 
that ship-building is rapidly on the 
decline; as will appear from the fol¬ 
lowing extracts from the official ac¬ 
counts : 

Number of ships, tons, and seamen 
employed in navigating them, bclotig- 
ing»to the British dominions : 

Ill the year Ships. Tons. Hlen. 

1818 25,507 2,074,4(18 178,807 
.If) 25,482 2,(;0(l,:t8« 174,87» 

20 25,.874 2,048,598 174,414 

21 25,086 2,500,802 169,179 

22 24,642 2,519,044 166,833 

Number of ships built in the Bri¬ 
tish dominions: 


In the year 

Ships. 

Tons. 

1818 

1,059 

104.866 

19 

1,125 

112,178 

20 

888 

84,582 

21 

872 

74.847 

22 

728 

62,581 


That your petitioners observe, that 
ill the votes of your Honourable 
House, the said bill is termed the 
Reciprocity of Duties Bill f' but 
your petitioners humbly beg to sub¬ 
mit to your Honourable House, that 
there is no “ reciprocity” in an equa¬ 
lity of duties and drawbacks, so long 
as British ships are subject to lieavy 
burthens, of various descriptions, from 
which foreign ships are exempt; and 
as "to foreign countries retaliating up¬ 
on British ships, in their ports, the 
|Llgh<^r duties which, for the protec- 
tioh.of British shipping, are payable 
uppiri certain articles when imported 
into this country in foreign sliips, 
<the effiects of whicl) it is proposed to 


avert by removing such difference of 
duty,) your petitioners humbly beg 
to remind your Honourable House, 
that almost every ship that arrives 
from those countries imports a cargo; 
whilst not one in three of them takes 
back any goods from this country. 

Ycur petitioners beg farther to 
point out to your Honourable House, 
that an equality of duties, as propo¬ 
sed by the said bill, would, in effect, 
be a repeal of the most important 
part of the act of the first and second 
of his present Majesty, cap. 37, al¬ 
tering the duties on timber, whi(;b 
was passed after the most minute in¬ 
quiry the examination of numerous 
witnesses on behalf of the merchants, 
and others engaged in trade with the 
north of Europe ;—and the most de¬ 
liberate consideratibii of the subject 
by your Honourable House; and if 
it was not then deemed expedient to 
make so important a concession to fo¬ 
reign countries, your petitioners con¬ 
fidently hope that your Honourable 
House will not deem it to be neces¬ 
sary or proper at the present period, 
when the shipping of those countries 
is increasing with the increase of 
their trade, and the shipping of this 
kingdom engaged in trade with the 
north of Europe, is evidently on the 
decline. 

7’Ijat your petitioners are not in¬ 
sensible, that attempts are making by 
foreign countries to induce this na¬ 
tion to withdraw the protection hi¬ 
therto afforded to her shipping, by 
making distinctions in the duties on 
goods which they import, to the dis¬ 
advantage of British ships (which 
proceeding they affect to consider as 
founded on a principle of reciproci¬ 
ty j) and that the effect of perseve¬ 
ring in that system, and of the adop¬ 
tion by this nation of the necessary 
measures of counteraction, by increa¬ 
sing the duties on goods imported 
from thence in the ships of such coun- 
13 
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tries, must eventually be, that the 
importations would be made in Bri¬ 
tish ships, and the exportations in 
ships of those countries; the return 
voyages, in both cases, being in bal¬ 
last. 

That your petitioners are no less 
sensible how greatly such a system 
of cojumcreial warfare would be to be 
regretted ; but your petitioners arc 
notwitlistanding of opinion, that such 
a state of things, supposing that any 
foreign country should think fit to 
pci'sist in that system, (hut which, 
frjni a regard to its own interest, it 
is conceived that no foreign country 
is likely to do,) would be infinitely 
preferable to that of su])erseding the 
employment of British ships, in the 
trade of Europe, by the operation of 
the said bill ; as this nation need ne¬ 
ver he at a loss for an adequate sup¬ 
ply of the articles which such coun¬ 
try produces. 

Tliat tlic principle of affording pro¬ 
tection to domestic industry from fo¬ 
reign competition, has bedp recog¬ 
nized and acted upon from the ear¬ 
liest periods of our history, and under 
its continued operation, the British 
shipping interest, as well as others 
of the most valuable branches of na¬ 
tive productions and manufactures, 
have been fostered into importance : 
your petitionci's, therefore, humbly 
submit to your Honourable House, 
that the relaxing that principle in fa¬ 
vour of foreign shipping, whilst pro¬ 
tection still continues to be afforded to 
agriculture and manufactures, would 
be such aprocedurc towards the ship¬ 
owners, as your petitioners confident¬ 
ly trust that your Honourable House, 
in its justice, wdll not agree to sanc¬ 
tion, without, at the same time, re¬ 
solving to compensate the shipping 
interest at large, for the ruinous de¬ 
preciation of their property to which 
they will thereby be exposed. 

That under these circumstances, 
VOL. XVIl. PART II. 


your petitioners humbly hope that 
your Honourable House will not think 
fit to diminish the protection which 
the existing laws afford to Britush 
shipping, by passing the bill in ques¬ 
tion into a law; since the effect must 
be, to expose an important branch of 
it to gradual but certain decay ; and 
so far to deprive the empire of that 
resource for seamen for the supply of 
the national murine, which the com- 
rncTcial shipping of the country has 
hitherto been the means of affording ; 
but, on the contrary, your petitioners 
humbly entreat, that your Honour¬ 
able House will discountenance every 
measure calculated to deprive British 
shipping of protection from foreign 
competition, until the former can be 
relieved from the burthens and re¬ 
striction# to which it is at present 
subject; and instead of a power be¬ 
ing given to his Majesty to equalize 
the duties and drawbacks upon arti¬ 
cles imported or exported in Britisli 
and foreign ships, as })roposed by the 
said bill, that bis Majesty may be en¬ 
abled by your Honourable H^use, to 
effect the purpose thereby intended, 
by an authority to make such altera¬ 
tions in the duties and drawbacks, as 
may from time to time be found nc- 
cessar)^, to countervail those differ¬ 
ences of duty which may bo made in 
foreign ports, to the discouragement 
of British shipping. 

And your petitioners will ever 
pray. 

iMudon, 27 th June, 1823. 


Report on the Payment of La- 
bourers’Wages out of thePoor- 
Rates. 

27ic Select Committee appointed to in¬ 
quire into the practice ivhieh pre¬ 
vails in some parts of ike Country 
of paying the ICagcs of Labour out 
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(^' the Poor~Katcx, and to consider, 
whether ani/, and what measures 
can be carried into rxecitliofi, for 
the purpose of altering that prac¬ 
tice, and to rejHjrt I heir Ohseri^a- 
tions thereupon to the. Houses harcy 
pursuant to the order of the House, 
examined into the matter to them 
referred, and have agreed upon the 
foUou'iug Ixcport :— 

From the evidence and other in¬ 
formation collected by your ('om- 
mi4tee, it appears, that in some dis¬ 
tricts of the country, able-bodied 
labourers are sent round to the far¬ 
mers, and receive a part, and in some 
instances the whole, of their subsis¬ 
tence from the parish, vtdn'le working 
upon the land of individuals. Tliis 
practice was, doubtless, irifroduced 
at first as a means of employing' the 
surplus labourers of a parish ; but 
by an abuse which is almost inevi¬ 
table, it has been converted into a 
means of obliging the parish to pay 
for labour Avhicli ought to Iwave been 
hired #nd ])aid for by private per¬ 
sons. This abuse frequently fidlovvs 
immediately'^ the practice of sending 
the unemployed labourers upon the 
farms in the parish. The farmer, 
finding himself charged for a greater 
quantity of labour than he requires, 
naturally endeavours to economize, by 
discharging those labourers of whom 
he has the least need, and relying 
upon the supply furni.shed by the 
parish for tvork, hitherto performed 
entirely at his own cost. An instance 
has been (juoted of a farmer’s team 
standing still, because the farmer had 
not received the number of rounds¬ 
men he expected. Thus the evil of 
tins practice augments itself; and the 
steady hard-working labourer, em¬ 
ployed by agreement with his mas¬ 
ter, is converted into the degraded 
and inefficient pensioner of the pa- 
ish. 


In other parts of the country, this 
practice has been carried to a very 
great extent, for the sake of dimi¬ 
nishing tlie income of the clergy¬ 
man of the parish, and paying for 
the expenses of one class of men out 
of the revenue of another. In the ])a- 
rish of Ilurstmoiiceux, in Sussex, it 
appears, that the wages of labour 
were reduced in this manner to six- 
j)cnce a-day ; and a clergyman ol’ a 
neighbouring parish has been threat¬ 
ened with the adoption of a similar 
practice. 

This practice is the natural resu^ 
of another, which is far more eom- 
rnoii, uamel\% that of paying an al¬ 
lowance to labourers for the main¬ 
tenance of their children. Jn some 
counties, .is in l)e(.lfprdshirc,this pay¬ 
ment usuallybegiii-s wlicn the labourer 
lias a single child, wages being Kept 
so low, that it is utterly impossible 
for him to support a vvife and child 
M'ithout parislv assistance. 

Tlie ^ils which follow from the 
sy'steni dpove described, may be thus 
cnumer.ited :— 

1. Th e employer does not obtain 
efficient labour from the labourer 
w hom he hires. Tn parts of Norfolk, 
for instance, a labourer is (piite cer¬ 
tain of obtaining an allowance from 
the parish, sullicient to sujiport his fa¬ 
mily; it consequently becomes a mat¬ 
ter of indinerence to him whether lie 
earns a small sum or a large one. It 
is obvious, indeed, that a disinclina¬ 
tion to work must be the consequence 
of so vicious a system. He whose 
subsistence is secure W'itliout work, 
and who cannot obtain more than a 
mere sufficiency by the hardest work, 
will naturally be an idle and careless 
labourer. Frcquetitly, the work done 
by four or five such labourers does 
not amount to what might easily be 
performed by a single labourer work¬ 
ing at task work. Instances of this 
fact are to be found in the evidence, 
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and in the statements of all persons* 
conversant with tlie subject. 

2. Persons wlio have no need of 
farm-labour, are obliged to contri¬ 
bute to the payment of work done 
for others. This must be the case 
wiiorever tlie labourers, necessarily 
employed by the fanners, receive 
from the parish any part of the wa¬ 
ges, which, if not so paid, would be 

. ])ai(l by the farmers themselves. 

3. A surplus population is encou¬ 
raged ; men ■who receive but a small 
nittance know, that they have «)«ly 
y> marry, and that piltauee will be 
augmented in ])roportiou to the luun- 
ber of tlieir cliildren. Hence the sup¬ 
ply of labour is by no nigans n'gula- 
ted by the demand, and parishes are 
burdened with thirty, forty, and Hlty 
labourers, for wliom they can lind no 
employment, and wlio serve to de¬ 
press the situation of all tlieir I’ellow- 
Jabourers in tlie same parish. An in¬ 
telligent witness, who is much in the 
liabit of employing labourers, states, 
that when complaining of their al¬ 
lowance, they Ireijuenlly say to him, 
—“ VVe will marry, and you must 
maintain us.” 

4?. By far the worst consetpiencc 
of the system is the degradation of 
the character of tlie labouring class. 

Therearebuttwomotivesby wliicli 
men are induced to work ; the one, 
the hope of improving the condition 
of themselves and their families; the 
other, the fear of punishment. The 
one is the principle of free labour, 
the other the principle of slave la¬ 
bour. The one produces industry, 
frugality, sobriety, family afi'ection, 
and puts the labouring class in a 
friendly relation with the rest of 
the community; tlie other causes, 
as certainly, idleness, imprudence, 
vice, dissension, and places the mas¬ 
ter .and the labourer in a perpetual 
state of jealousjir and mistrust. Un¬ 
fortunately, it IS the tendency of the 


system of which •w^e speak, to super¬ 
sede the former of these principles, 
and introduce the latter. Subsistence 
is secured to all; to the idle as well as 
the industrious ; to the profligi^te as 
well as the sober; and, as far as hu¬ 
man interests are concerned, all in¬ 
ducement to obtain a good character 
is taken away. U'he cllects have cor¬ 
responded with the cause. Able- 
bodied men are found slovenly at 
their Avork, and dissolute in their 
hours of relaxation ; a father is ne¬ 
gligent of bis c hildren, the children 
do not think it necessary to contri¬ 
bute to the sirflport of their parents; 
the employers and the cmjiloyed are 
engaged in perpetual quarrels,—and 
tlie pauper, always relievecl, is al¬ 
ways diseontonted: crime advances 
■vvitli increasing boldness,—and the 
parts of the country wliere the sys¬ 
tem prevails, are, in spite of our gaols 
and our laws, tilled with poachers and 
thieves. 

'J'he evil of this state of things has 
often induced inJividnals to desire 
further means of puni>hing labour¬ 
ers who refuse or neglect to work, 
and the legislature has sometimes lis¬ 
tened Avith favour to sucli proposals; 
but we are jiersiiaded, that any at¬ 
tempt to make the penalties of this 
kind more etficacious, would either 
be so repugnant to the national cha¬ 
racter as to be totally inoperative, or, 
if acted upon, would tend still farther 
to degrade the labouring classes of 
the kingdom. 

The effects of this system very 
clearly shcAv the mistake of imagi¬ 
ning, that indiscriminate relief is the 
best method of providing for the 
happiness of the labouring classes. 
Employers, burdened with the sup¬ 
port of a surplus population, eifdea- 
vour to reduce the wages of labo\^r 
to the lowest possible price. Hence, 
where the system to Avhich aa'c allude 
has gained ground, the labourers are 
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found to live chiefly on bread, or even 
potatoes, scarcely ever tastingmcat or 
beer, or beinj:? able even to buy milk; 
while, in other parts of the country, 
wlieie hiffh wa^es are still prevalent, 
the food and whole manner of living 
of the labourer arc on a greatly bet¬ 
ter scale. 'J'his difi'erence is, doubt¬ 
less, to be attributed to the excess of 
population in particular parts of the 
country ; but that excess is, in great 
part, to be attributed to the mal-ad- 
ministration of the poor-laws during 
the latter years of the late war. 

Without assigning ^ny precise pe¬ 
riod when the system of paying part 
of the v/ages of labour out of the 
poor-rate commenced, we arc of o[)i- 
iiion, that, although perhaps it began 
earlier in some districts, it has gene¬ 
rally been introduced duringthegrea^ 
fluctuations of the price of provisions 
which have occurred in the last thir¬ 
ty years. In the year 1795, espe¬ 
cially, a year of scarcity, parishes, 
finding that employers could not af¬ 
ford to pay their labourers a suffi¬ 
cient sum to support their families, 
even on the most stinted scale, add¬ 
ed a contribution out of the poor- 
rate to healthy labourers in full em¬ 
ployment. 

We are happy to be able to say, 
that the evil of which we complain 
is partial, and that many counties in 
England are nearly, if not totally, 
exempt from the grievance. In Nor¬ 
thumberland, wages are twelve shil¬ 
lings a-week; and labourershaving 
families do not usually receive assist¬ 
ance from the poor-rate. In Cum- 
beVland, wages vary from twelve shil¬ 
lings to fifteen shillings a-week, and 
the report is etpially satisfactory.— 
In Lincolnshire, the wages are gene- 
rallj^ twelve ^shillings per week, and 
the labourers live in comfort and in- 
de{)endence. At Wigan, in Lanca¬ 
shire, wages are seven or eight sliil- 
lings a-week, and relief is afforded to 
a ro^ with three children; in the di- 


•vision of Oldham, in the same county, 
a great manufacturing district, wages 
are from twelve shillings to eighteen 
sliillings a-week, and no such prac¬ 
tice is known. In Yorkshire, wages 
are generally twelve shillings a-week; 
but in some parts of that extensive 
county, tlie practice of giving mar¬ 
ried labourers assistance from the 
parish appears very prevalent. In 
^itaffordshire, wages are about ten 
shillings; and labt)urers having fa¬ 
milies, only occasionally receive re- 
lie# f Vom the poor-rate. In the di¬ 
vision of Oswaldslow, in tlie count/ 
of Worcester, the practice of paying 
part of the wages of labour out of the 
]joor-rate, lij^s been entirely put a stop 
to by the vigilance of the magi>trates. 
If we turn to the midland, southern, 
and western parts of the country, wo 
find a gr<}at variety in the rate of 
wages. In the Wingham division in 
Kent, alone, it ap])cars, that the Jow'- 
est wages paid were, in one parish, 
sixpence; in four, eightj)ence; in ele¬ 
ven, oneshilliugand sixpence; in four, 
twoshillings; and, in the greater num¬ 
ber, one shilling, a-day. In Suffolk, 
Sussex, Bcdfoidshire, Buckingham¬ 
shire, Dors'etsliire, and Wiltshire, the 
plan of pay ing wages out of the poor- 
rate has been carried to the greatest 
extent. Norfolk, linntingdoiishire, 
and Devonshire, are likewise afflict¬ 
ed by it. In some of these coun¬ 
ties wages are eight shillings or nine 
shillings ; in others, live shillings 
and, in some parts, they have been, 
and are, so low as three shillings a- 
week for a single man, and four shil¬ 
lings and sixpence for a man and his 
wife. 

A great number of returns on this 
subject have been collected, of which 
an abstract, when made, w’ill be pre¬ 
sented to your honourable House. 

With respect to the remedy for the 
evils pointed out, it is obvious to re¬ 
mark, that a great, if not the great¬ 
er part, arises from the mal-admi- 
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nistration of tlio laws. Yet when this 
remark is made. It docs not appear 
how, under the present system, the 
laws which reffard the poor sliould 
be otherwise than ill administered. 
Where no select vestry or assistant 
overseer has been appointed, the poor 
are consigned to the care of a ])erson 
named only for one year,—and, in 
freneral, anxious chiefly to j^et rid of 
his oflice with as little trouble to him¬ 
self as possible ; or if he endeavours, 
in spite of clamour and vexation, to 
dmprove the })ractice, his desijrns are 
liable to be overset by the orders of 
Ma^iistratcs, who, with excellent in¬ 
tentions, are often not conversant 
with the details of the management 
of the parish in whose concerns they 
interfere. 

The great object to be aimed at, 
is, if possible, to separate the main¬ 
tenance of the unemployed from the 
wages of the employed laboni'er ; to 
divide two classes which have been 
cotifounded ; to leave the employed 
labourer in possession of wages suf¬ 
ficient to maintain his family, and to 
oblige the rest to work for the parish 
in the way most likely to prevent idle¬ 
ness. 

In order to effect the purpose of 
separating the wages of employed la¬ 
bourers from the poor-rate, it appears 
to us, that much might be done by 
affording to appellants against the 
yearly accounts, the easiest remedy 
of which the law admits. The act 
of 50th Oeo. III., c. 49, directs that 
the yearly accounts, to be made out 
according to previous acts of parlia¬ 
ment, shall be submitted to twm or 
more justices at a special sessions; 
and the act empowers the justices, 

if they shall so think fit,” to exa¬ 
mine into the matter of every such 
account, and to “ disallow and strike 
out of every such account, all such 
charges and payments as they shall 
deem to be unfounded, and to re¬ 


duce such as they shall deem exor¬ 
bitant ; and they are to specify the 
cause for whicli any charge is disal¬ 
lowed or reduced.” 

Notwithstanding this provision, it 
appears, that at present, even when 
a complaint is made, that the sumiil 
levied on the parish have not been 
apj)lic(l according to the intention of 
the law, a practice has in some pla¬ 
ces prevailed of directing the com- 
jdainant to appeal to the Quarter Ses¬ 
sions. This proceeding entails the 
employment of counsel, and an ex¬ 
pense both of money and time, which 
is both unnecessary and 0])pressive. 
I’liere is some ambiguity certainly in 
the word “ unfounded,” contained in 
the act just (juoted ; but there can¬ 
not well exist a doubt that it is in¬ 
tended to ap])ly to charges or pay¬ 
ments which do not come within the 
scope and inrention of the poor-laws. 

On this, and on almost every part 
of the subject, we may observe, that 
if the payers of the rates do not com¬ 
plain, and thereby enable the neigh¬ 
bouring justices to execute the law 
at present existing, it is needless to 
attempt, by any new act, to prevent 
abuses ])ermittcd or connived at by 
those who have the clearest interest 
in repressing them. Above all, the 
farmers themselves ought to perceive, 
that any practice which tends to de¬ 
grade the character of the labourer, 
tends, in the same degree, to dimi¬ 
nish the value of his labour, and to 
render agricultural property less se¬ 
cure, and less desirable. 

By the act of the 43d of Elizabeth, 
it is ordered, that the churchwar¬ 
dens and overseers” shall take order, 
from time to time, with the consent 
of two or more justices, for setting 
to work the children of ail who shall 
not bethoughtabl^tokeep andmain- 
tain their children. This provision, 
while it cl early shews that the framers ’ 
of that act never had it in contem- 
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plation to raise a fund for the support 
of all the children of all labourers, 
aflPords the means of reincdyiii^, in 
some decree, the existing evil of 
adding to the wages of labour from 
the poor-rate. W'liercvei-, from dis- 
^ihclination to work, parents earn less 
^ than they might do, in order to draw 
from the parish fund, it might be 
found highly useful, that the parish 
officers, with the consent of the ma¬ 
gistrates, should, instead of giving 
money to the })arcnls, set to work 
their children, who would, at the 
same time, he removed from tlu* ex¬ 
ample of idle or dissolute parents. 
But this remedy must be used Avith 
cairtion, and niiglit be inexpedient, 
if applied in ca^es where the best la¬ 
bourers, with their utmost exertions, 
cannot earn sufficient to bring up 
their children Avitliout parish assis¬ 
tance. 

According to the system at pre¬ 
sent pursued in many counties, a 
scale of alloAvancc is drawn up by 
the Magistrates, fixing, in money, 
the sums which a labourer is to re¬ 
ceive, in proportion to the size of his 
family, and the current price of Hour 
or meal. On this allowance, whe¬ 
ther idle or iodustrious, the labour¬ 
er relies as a right: and w’hen he 
receives less, lie makes an angry ap¬ 
peal to a magistrate, not as a jicti- 
tioncr for charity, but as a claimant 
for justice. Without questioning the 
fitness of the scale upon which these 
tables have been framed, we cannot 
butregret that the magistrates should 
promulgate general regulations, the 
obvious tendency of which is to re- 
’ duce the rate of wages, and create 
dissatisfaction between the labourer 
and bis employer. 

It has been thrown out, that the 
practice of giving relief to able-bo¬ 
died labourers on account of their 
impotent j^iddren, ought to be po- 
sitively^pltiden by legislative enact¬ 


ment. Your Committee arc not pre¬ 
pared to go this length ;—but they 
venture to suggest, that w here wages 
have been reduced, with a view to 
supply the deficiency from the [larlsli 
rates, relief might be refused to any 
person actually in the employment 
of an individual. The consequence 
might certainly he, to throw, at first, 
some married labourers entirely upon 
the parish ; but, in a short time, it is 
probable a more wdiolesome system 
of paying the wages of labour would 
be |)ermaiiently ado])ted. 

IMiich good has been effected 
some ])arts of the country by the 
adoption of w hat has been called the 
Cropedy, or Oundle Plan, of labour- 
rate ; ami a bill bas been introduced 
into tlie House foi'giving to such a 
plan, adopted under certain regula¬ 
tions, the force of huv. it a])})ears 
to us ijuite impossible to frame any 
act on tliis subject, whieb shall meet 
every case, but a general sanction 
might be extremely beneficial ; and 
the following form, wbicli has been 
suggested, appears as unexception¬ 
able as any. Indeed, it is very simi¬ 
lar to one contained in a bill brought 
into the House in an curly part of 
the session;— 

‘I' The parishioners in vestry sliall, 
if they think fit, draw up regulations 
for the maintenance of the old and 
impotent, and other poor unable to 
work, as also for the employment 
of the able poor; and the same, 
signed or agreed to by a majority 
in vestry, shall be presented to the 
justices, to be by them amended, ap¬ 
proved, or rejected, or sent back for 
alterations, and when adjusted to the 
satisfaction of the justices and pa¬ 
rishioners, to be parochial law for one 
year.” 

With respect to the second object, 
the mode of finding employment for 
those who profess themselves unable 
to obtain it, it appears to your Com- 
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raittee, that the pvarish should, if it 
l>e possible, provide tlicin with la¬ 
bour less acceptable in its nature 
than ordinary labour, and at lower 
wages than the average rate of the 
neighbourhood. Your Coininitteocan 
add, that this method l)as been found 
practically beneficial in all places 
where it has been carried into effect. 

It must never be I'orgotten, in con- 
• sidering this subject, that the evils 
produced by the poor laws are dif¬ 
ferent in different places ; that all tlic 
Vgood effoctb hitherto produced have 
jbeen accomplished by improved ma¬ 
nagement ; and tliat, if those effects 
have not been more general, it is be¬ 
cause the ninnagcment of the poor 
has, in the greater part of the coun¬ 
try, itn pro veil very little. 

For the purpose of hastening and 
ensuring- such inijjrovemeut, your 
Commit tee feel inclined to recom¬ 
mend to more general adoption, the 
api)ointnient of select vestries, and of 
assistant overseers receiving a salary. 
The greatest evils arise from intrust¬ 
ing a business, so complicated, to 
inexperienced and incfliciontoflieers; 
and much benefit has been produced 
by taking advantage of the provisions 
of the 59tli (ieo. III. c. 12, on this 
subject. The greate.-^t amendment 
may likewise be made by a judicious 
attention to that part of the act, 
wherein a select vestry is required to 
‘^inquire into and detenuine upon the 
proper objects of relief, and the na¬ 
ture and amount of the relief to be 
given; and in each case shall take 
into consideration the character and 
conduct of the poor person to be re¬ 
lieved, and shalll)c at liberty to dis¬ 
tinguish, in the relief to be granted, 
between the,^deseI•ving and the idle, 
extravagant or profligate poor.” 

In a bill introduced into the House 
in an early part of the Session, there 
is a clause,imposing on the Quarter 
Sessions the duty of controlling the 


parish accounts, which are ordered 
to be laid before them, and enabling 
them to appoint an examiner, to look 
into the expenditure of each parish. 
Whether, in the state in which it at 
present stands, this provision is fittobe 
adopted, we will not decide; but, in 
the opinion of many persons, it might 
be useful, that the Quarter Sessions 
should appoint an insjiector of parish 
accounts, wliose duty it should be to 
report to the magistrates the state of 
the poor, and to point out any fla¬ 
grant instance of negligence or abuse, 
A more regular and distinct method 
of keeping tlie parish accounts might 
likewise prove highly advantageous. 

At the same time, we cannot too 
strongly express our opinion, that, 
even as the law at present stands, 
much might be done by the vigilant 
and enlightened attention of the ma- 
gistrates. If they would point out to 
tJie farmers the mischievous conse¬ 
quences of placing their labourers 
upon the public fund ; if they would 
discountenance tlie abuses which pre¬ 
vail, and give every support to those 
who endeavour to reform the present 
system, there can be no doubt, that 
a great good might be effected. The 
fanners tliemselvcs liave adopted it 
unwillingly, and must be fully aware 
of its mischievous effects. The dis¬ 
tress which has so long restlkiined the 
application of agricultural capital is 
now happily disappearing, and there 
never was a more favourable moment 
for reforming an abuse, which, in 
very few places, is as yet of thirty 
years* growth. Let the magistrates, 
and, generally, all charged with the 
administration of the poor laws, ob¬ 
serve, that, if these laws have been re¬ 
tained with the humane purpose of pre¬ 
serving honest indigence from' star¬ 
ving, and remedying any sudden want 
of employ ment,yet, that, if misapplied, 
they may become a greater evil to 
the country than any partial misfdr- 
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tune, or temporary calamity, could 
inflict. 


Petition cv Ram Moiiun Roy, and 

OTHER InHAHITVNTS OF CaLCUT- 
, TA, TO Sir Ekancis Macnauoh- 

TEN, ON THE FREEDOM OF THE 

pREbb IN India. 

My Lord, 

In consequence of the last rule and 
ordinance passed by his F.xcellency 
the Governor-gen oral in Council, re¬ 
garding the publication of periodical 
works, your memorialists consider 
themselves called upon, witli due sub¬ 
mission, .to represent to you their 
feelings and sentiments on the sub¬ 
ject 

Your memorialists beg leave, in the 
first place, to bring to the notice of 
your Loidslnps various proofs given 
by the natives of this country of tlieir 
unshaken loyalty to, and unlimited 
confidence in, the British government 
in India; which may remove from 
your mind any apprehension of the 
government being brought into ha¬ 
tred and contempt, or of the peace, 
harmony, and good order of society 
in this country being liable to be in¬ 
terrupted and destroyed, as inqilied 
in the pr^lmible of the above rule and 
ordinance. * 

I. Your Lordship is well aware, 
that the natives of Calcutta and its 
vicinity have voluntarily intrusted 
government with millions of their 
wealth, without indicating the least 
. suspicion of its stability and good 
iaith, and reposing in the sanguine 
’;h6pe, that their property being so 
secured, their interCvSts will be as per- 
as the Jiritish power itself; 
while, on the contrary, their fathers 
were invariably compelled to conceal 
their in tlie bowels of the 

earthyto preserve them from 


the insatiable rapacity of their opprei?- 
sive rulers. 

2. Placing entire reliance on the 
promises made by the British govern¬ 
ment, at the time of the perpetual set¬ 
tlement of the landed property of this 
part of India in the year 179S, the 
landlords liavc since, by constantly 
improving their estates, been able to 
increase their produce, in general, 
very considerably; whereas, prior to 
that period, and under former govern¬ 
ments, their forefathers were obliged 
to lay waste the greater part of their 
estates, in order to make them appeal 
of inferior value, that they might not 
excite the cupidity of government, 
and thus cause tlieir rents to be in¬ 
creased, or themselves to be dispos- 
ses>cd of their lauds—a ])ernicious 
practice, which often incapacitated 
the landholders from discharging even 
their stipulated revenue to govern- 
menl, and reduced their Ihmilies to 
want. 

ti. During the last w'ars which the 
British government were obliged to un¬ 
dertake against neighbouring powers, 
it is well known, that the great body 
of natives of wealth and respectabili¬ 
ty, as well as the landholders of con¬ 
sequence, oftbred up regular prayers 
to the objects of tlieir worship for the. 
success of the British arms, from a 
deep conviction that, under the sway 
of that nation, their improvement, 
both mental and social, would be pro¬ 
moted, and their lives, religion, and 
property, be* secured. Actuated by 
such feelings, even in those critical 
times, which arc the best test of the 
loyalty of the subject, they volunta¬ 
rily came forward with a large por¬ 
tion of tlieir property, to enable the 
British government to parry into ef¬ 
fect the measure necessary for its own 
'defence ; considering the cause of the 
British as their owui, and firmly be¬ 
lieving, that on its success their own 
happiness and prosperity depended. 
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4. It is manifest as the light of day, 
that the general subject of observa¬ 
tion, and the constant and familiar 
topic of discourse among the Hindoo 
community of Bengal, are the litera¬ 
ry and political improvements which 
are continually going oii in the state 
of the country under the present sys¬ 
tem of government, and a comparison 
between their present auspicious pro¬ 
spects, and their hopeless condition 
utuler their former rulers. 

Under these circumstances, your 
' \ii*dshlp cannot fail to be impr<;ssed 
\wth a full conviction, that whoever 
charges the matives of this country 
with disloyalty, or insinuates aught 
to the prejudice of their fidelity and 
attachment to the British government, 
must either be totally ignorant of the 
affiiirs of this country, and the feel¬ 
ings and sentiments of its inhabitants 
as above stated, or, on the contrary, 
be desirous of misrepresenting the 
people, and misleading the govern¬ 
ment, both liero and in England, for 
unworthy purposes of his own. 

Youc memorialists must confess, 
that these feelings of loyalty and at¬ 
tachment, of which the most unequi¬ 
vocal jiroofs stand on record, have 
been produced by the wiialom and li¬ 
berality displayed by the British go- 
‘ vernment,intlie means ad<)ptedfor the 
gradual improvement of their social 
and domestic condition ; by the esta¬ 
blishment of colleges, schools, and 
other beneficial institutions in thiscity, 
among which, the creation of a Bri¬ 
tish court of judicature, for the more 
effectual administration of justice, de¬ 
serves to be gratefully remembered. 

A proof of the natives of India be¬ 
ing more and more attaclied to the 
British rule, in proportion as they 
experience from it the blessings of 
just and liberal treatment, is, that the 
inhabitants of Calcutta, who enjoy, 
in many respects, very superior pri¬ 
vileges to those of their fellow-sub¬ 


jects in other parts of the country, 
are known to be in like measure 
more warmly devoted to the existing 
government ; nor is it at all wonder¬ 
ful they should in loyalty be not at 
all inferior to British-born subjects, 
since they feel assured of the same 
civil and religious liberty which is 
enjoyed in England, without being 
subjected to such heavy taxation as 
presses upon ibe people there. 

Hence the population of Calcutta, 
as well as the value of land in this 
city, have rapidly increased of late 
years; notwithstanding thebigb rents 
of houses, and the dearness of all the 
necessaries of life, compared with 
other parts of the country, as well as 
tJic inhabitants being subjected to ad¬ 
ditional taxes, and also liable to the 
heavy costs necessarily incurred in 
cases of suits before the supreme 
court. 

Your lordship may have learned, 
from the w’orks of the Christian mis¬ 
sionaries, and also from other sources, 
that ever since the art of printing has 
become generally known among the 
natives of Calcutta, numerous publi¬ 
cations have been circulated in the 
Bengal Ice language; which, in¬ 
troducing free discussion among the 
natives, and inducing them to reflect 
and inquire after knowledge, have al¬ 
ready served greatly to improve their 
minds, and ameliorate their condition. 
'I'his desirable object has been chief¬ 
ly {>romoted by the establishment of 
four native newspapers, two in the 
Bengallee, and two in the Persian 
language; published for the purpose 
of communicating to» those residing 
in the interior of the tountry, ac¬ 
counts of whatever occurs worthy of 
notice at the Presidency, or in the 
country, and also the interesting and 
valuable intelligence of what is pass¬ 
ing in England, and in other parts of 
the world, conveyed through the Eng¬ 
lish newspapers, or other channels. 
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Your memorialists are unable to 
discover any disturbance of the peace, 
harmony, and good order of society, 
that has arisen from the English press, 
the influence of which must necessa¬ 
rily be confined to that part of the 
community who understand the lan¬ 
guage thoroughly ; but wc are quite 
confident, that the publications in the 
native languages, whetlier in the 
shape of a newspaper or any other 
work, have none of them been calcu¬ 
lated to bring the government of the 
country into hatred and contempt, 
and that they have not proveil, as iar 
as can be ascertained by the strictest 
inquiry, in tlie slightest degree inju¬ 
rious, which has very lately been ac¬ 
knowledged in one of the most re¬ 
spectable English missionary works. 
So far from obtruding upon govern¬ 
ment groundless representations, na¬ 
tive authors and editors have always 
restrained themselv€*s from publishing 
even such facts, resjiecting the judi¬ 
cial proceedings in the interior of the 
country, as they thought were likely, 
at first view, to be obnoxious to go- 
vernment. * 

While your memorialists were in- 
dulgly the hope that government, 
from aconviction of the manifold ad¬ 
vantages of being put in possession 
of full and impartial information re¬ 
garding what is passing in all parts 
of the country, would encourage the 
establishment of newspapers in tbeci- 
ties and districts under the special ])a- 
tronage and protection ofgovernment, 
that they might furnish the siqu’eme 
authoritiesin Calcuttawith an accurate 
gccount of local occurrences, and re- 
jports of judicial proceedings, they have 
the misfortune to observe, that, on the 
contrary, his Excellency the Gover- 
Hor*General in Council has lately pro¬ 
mulgated «; rule and ordinance, im- 
imsingyPli^e restraints on the press, 
and^li^lihiting all periodical publi- 
at the Presidency, and 


in tlie native languages, unless sanc¬ 
tioned by a licence from govermnent, 
which is to be revocable at pleasure, 
whenever it shall appear to govern¬ 
ment that a publication has contain¬ 
ed anything of unsuitable character. 

Those natives wdio are in more fa¬ 
vourable circumstances, and of re¬ 
spectable character, luive such an in¬ 
vincible prejudice against making a 
voluntary aflidavit, or inidcrgoiiig the 
solemnities of an oath, that they will 
never think of establishing a publica¬ 
tion, which can only ht' bUj)j)orted b j 
a series of oaths and aflidavits, abhv r- 
rent to their feelings, and derogatory 
to their reputation amongst their 
countrymen. 

After tliis rule and ordinance shall 
have been carricil into execution, 
your memorialists are extremely sorry 
to observe, tliat a conqdi'tc stop will 
be put to the diffusion of kiu)v\ ledge, 
and the consequent nu nlul improve¬ 
ment now going on, either by trans¬ 
lations into tlie ])opular dialect of this 
country from the learned languages 
of the cast, or by the circulation of 
the literary intelligence drawm from 
foreign publications. And the same 
cause will also prevent those natives 
who are better versed in the laws and 
cirsloms of the British nation, from 
covmminicating to their fellow-sub¬ 
jects a knowledge of the admirable 
system of government established by 
the Briti.sli, and the peculiar excellen¬ 
cies of tile means they liave adopted 
for the strict and impartial admini¬ 
stration of justice. Another evil of 
equal importance in the eyes of a just 
ruler is, that it will also preclude the 
natives from making the government 
readilj^ acquainted with the errors and 
injustice that may be committed by 
its executive officers in the various 
parts of this extensive country, and 
it will also preclude the natives from 
communicating frankly and honestly 
to their gracious sovereign in England, 
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and Ills council, the real condition of 
his Majesty's faithful subjects in this 
distant part of his dominions, and the 
treatment they experience from the 
local government, since such infor¬ 
mation cannot in future be conveyed 
to England, as it has heretofore been, 
cither by the translations in the na¬ 
tive publications inserted in the Eng¬ 
lish newspapers printed here and sent 
to Eurojie, or by the Eaiglish ]nibli- 
cations wbich the natives themselves 
Lad in contemplation to establish, bc- 
* we this rule and ordinance was pro¬ 
posed. 

After this sudden deprivation of one 
of the most precious of their rights, 
which has been freely allowed them 
since the establishment of the Eritish 
power—a riglit which they are not, 
and cannot be, charged ||jith having 
ever abused—the inhabitants of Cal¬ 
cutta would be no longer justified in 
boasting that they are i'ortnnately 
placed by Erovidence under the pro¬ 
tection of the whole Eritish nation ; 
or that the King of England and his 
Lords and Commons are their legisla¬ 
tors ; and that they are secured in the 
enjoyment of tliesame civil and reli¬ 
gious privileges that every Eriton is 
entitled to in England. 

Your memorialists arc persuaded, 
that the Eritish government is not 
disposed to adopt the political maxim 
so often acted upon by Asiatic prin¬ 
ces, that the more a people are kept 
in darkness, their rulers will derive 
the greater advantages from them; 
since, by reference to Itistory, it is 
found that this was but a short-sight¬ 
ed policy, which did not ultimately 
answer the purpose of its authors.— 
On the contrary, it rather proved dis¬ 
advantageous to them ; for we find, 
that, as often as an ignorant people, 
when an opportunity oftered, have 
revolted agairist their rulers, all sorts 
of barbarous excesses and cruelties 
have been the consequence; whereas, 
,/a people naturally disposed to peace 


and case, when placed under a good 
government, from which they expe¬ 
rience just and liberal treatment,must 
become the more attached to it in pro¬ 
portion as they become enlightened, 
and the great body of the people are 
taught to appreciate the value of the 
blessings they enjoy under its rule. 

Every good ruler, who is convinced 
of the iin])erfection of human nature, 
and reverences the Internal Governor 
of the world, must be conscious of the 
great liability to error in managing 
the affairs of avast empire; and, there¬ 
fore, he will be anxious to afford every 
individual the readiestracans of bring¬ 
ing tn his notice whatever may re¬ 
quire his interference. To secure this 
important object, the unrestrained li¬ 
berty of publication is the only effec¬ 
tual means that can be employed.— 
And should it ever he abused, the 
establislied law of the land is very pro¬ 
perly armed w ith sufficient powers to 
jMinish those v/ho may be found guil¬ 
ty of misrepresenting the conduct or 
character of government, wdiicli are 
effectually guarded by the same laws, 
to which individuals must look for the 
protection of their reputation and good 
name. 

Your memorialists conclude, by 
humbly entreating your lordship to 
take this memorial into* your gra¬ 
cious consideration and that you 
will be pleased, by not registering 
the above rule and ordinance, to per¬ 
mit the natives of this country to con¬ 
tinue in the possession of the civil 
rights and privileges which they and 
their fathers have so long enjoyed 
under ihe auspices of the British na¬ 
tion, whose kindness and confidence 
they are not aware of having done 
anything to forfeit. 

CuUNDER CopMAB TagOBE. 

Dewar Kunauth Tagore. 
Ham Mohun Roy. 

Hur Chunder GnosB. 

Gowree efiuRN Boxnebgee. 
Prorsunno Coomah Tagore. 
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Report from the^elect Commit¬ 
tee ON THE Survey AND Valua¬ 
tion OP Ireland. 

In considering the subject referred 
to them, your Committee have not 
felt themselves called upon to enter 
into a prolonged examination of wit¬ 
nesses, to prove the necessity of a new 
Survey and Valuation ol’ Ireland. 
Such a measure has been recommend¬ 
ed by former Committees, and its ex¬ 
pediency admitted by the House. It 
lias formed the subject of various pe¬ 
titions to Parliament, and has been 
looked to b}^ the people of Ireland as 
a remedy for tlie inequalities of the 
present mode of apportioning the tax¬ 
ation levied under the authority of 
Grand Juries and Vestries. The ex¬ 
pediency of proceeding in this great 
national work is apparent from a con¬ 
sideration of the sums annually levied 
under the Presentment Laws. By 
returns laid on the table of the House 
during the present session, it appears 
that the amount of the Grand Jury 
taxes imposed in the last year has ex¬ 
ceeded 750,000/. The obscurity and 
want of uniformity in the general sys¬ 
tem, as well as the inequality inci¬ 
dental to the mode of apportioning 
those local taxes, have been admitted 
by the Parliament of Ireland at re¬ 
mote periods. In some parts of Ire¬ 
land the assessment is made by the 
civil division of ploughlands, varying 
in size and value, but rated at an 
equal sum. In other cases, a division 
by townlands has been established, 
each townland contributing according 
to its assumed area, which bears no 
defined proportion to its actual con¬ 
tents. Gneeves, cartrons, tates, and 


other sub-denomittations of land, arc 
recognized in other parts of Ireland ; 
but however the names ma}' vary, 
the evil seems universally the same ; 
and the inequality* complained of in 
the middle of last century by Sir Wil¬ 
liam Petty, continues without cor¬ 
rection to the present times. 'I'his sub¬ 
ject has frequently occupied the at¬ 
tention of the legislature. A select 
Committee, in the year 1815, after a 
minute investigation, reported, “^that 
some mode should he taken to render 
Grand Jury assessments more equ% 
by correcting the defects arising from 
apportioning the county rate accord¬ 
ing to old surveys, calculated on the 
measure of land formerly deemed 
profitable, and not comprehending 
the great improvements which have 
subseauei|||j|V taken place.” Extracts 
from the ^idence taken before the 
Select Committee of 1815, will be 
found in the Appendix to tlie present 
Report. In the following year a se¬ 
cond Report w'as presented tcJ» the 
House, stating, “ that the various 
modes of levying the Grand Jury pre¬ 
sentments, from the inequality of their 
pressure, arising out of the distant 
periods of time, and unsettled state 
of the country where such arrange¬ 
ments were made, required imme¬ 
diate and complete alteration.” In 
1819, a bill was introduced to pro¬ 
vide for the Survey and V'^aluation of 
Ireland, but the measure was not per¬ 
severed in. During the present ses¬ 
sion, a vote of 5000/. was agreed to, 
for the pu^ose of a trigonometrical 
survey, and the House resolved, “ that 
it is expedient, for the purpose of ap¬ 
portioning more equally the local bur¬ 
thens of Ireland, to provide for a ge¬ 
neral Survey and Valuation of that 


* As to these townlands, ploughlands, colps, gneeves, bullibos, buIUbfllas, horsemen, 
beds, they are at this day manifestly unequal both in quantity and value, being made on 
grounds tiiat are all oHrolete and antiquated—Po^a/ Anatormf, p. 73. 
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part of the united kingdom " The 
utility of tile proposed measure, as 
well as the necessity of its immediate 
commencement, appear, on a review 
of the records of Parliament, to be 
established beyond the possibility of 
doubt. 

Your Committee have considered 
it important to inquire into tlie pro¬ 
ceedings taken, both inf the British 
empire and in foreign countries, in 
the execution of territorial surveys 
suid valuations ; such an ipquiry ap- 
•]^ring likely to supply usef ul infor¬ 
mation on the subject referred to 
them by the House. One of the ear¬ 
liest as well as the most minute of the 
surveys, is that transmitted to iis un¬ 
der the name of the Damesdaif Hook. 
This ancient record, like the other 
earliest surveys, was not laid down 
as a map on paper, but as a catalogue 
or terrier of property. This in(|ucst, 
properly called “ the most important 
financial operation" of that period, 
was intended to convey a survey of 
“every hide of land in the kingdom.” 
Commissioners Vere sent down into 
the counties, with authority to im- 
pannel a jury in cacli hundred, from 
whose presentments and verdicts the 
necessary information might be ob¬ 
tained. They directed their inquiries 
to every important particular ; the 
extent of each estate; its divisions 
into arable land, pasture, meadow, 
and wood ; the names of the owners, 
tenants, and sub-tenants ; their con¬ 
dition, whether free or servile ; the 
nature and obligation of the tenures, 
and the estimated value. The ex¬ 
traordinary precision and minute de¬ 
tails of this ancient work have scarce¬ 
ly been surpassed in modern times; 
and the mode in which it was effect¬ 
ed appears to your Committee not 
wholly inapplicable to the intended 
survey of Ireland. 

The survey of forfeited lands, made 
under the authority of Lord Strafford, 


in Ireland, is considered to have been 
executed jn like manner as a terrier, 
though accompanied by outline-maps. 
These original documents have un¬ 
fortunately been destroyed. 

The most extensive and valuable 
survey of Ireland was undertaken by 
Sir William Petty, under a commis¬ 
sion dated December 11, 1654i; it 
was executed in consideration of a 
payment of 20s. by the day, and of 
Id. an acre for the grantees obtaining 
possession of the lands. This survey, 
was laid down with the chain, and 
with wonderful accuracy, considei'ing 
the period *at which it was execu¬ 
ted ; it consists of county maps, con¬ 
taining the boundaries of baronies and* 
parishes, and of baronial maps, on a 
scale of forty perches to the inch; the 
latter distinguish the boundaries of 
parishes and townlands. Many of 
these maps have been destroyed by 
lire, but are replaced by copies taken 
from the originals deposited at the 
royal library at Paris, Of 14.30 maps, 
about 260 are of the baronies, and 
the remaining 1170 of the parish¬ 
es. About 67 of the baronial maps 
are burned, with more or less injury; 
130 are fully preserved, and 2 are 
stated to be lost. Of the parochial 
maps, about 391 have suffered from 
fire, and about 780 have altogether 
escaped. These maps are deposited 
among the records in Birmingham 
Tower, and are evidence in courts of 
law, as between the crown and those 
deriving under it, as also between 
two persons, both deriving title under 
the crown. 

The last official survey of an exten¬ 
sive nature made in Ireland, was that 
of forfeited lands, in the reign of Wil¬ 
liam III. j it is preserved in the Vice- 
Treasurer's office, and comprises about ^ 
2,000,000 of acres. 

In France, the great territorial sur¬ 
vey, or cadastre, has been in progress 
for many years; it was first suggested 
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in 1763, and after an interval of thir¬ 
ty years, during which no progress 
was made, it was renewed !)y a de¬ 
cree of the government of that day, 
and individuals of the highest scien¬ 
tific reputation, M. M. Lagrange, 
Laplace, and Delambre, were con¬ 
sulted M’ith respect to the best mode 
of carrying into effect the intention 
of government. Subsequent events 
suspended any effectual operations in 
the French cadastre till the year 1802, 
twhen a school of typographical en¬ 
gineering was organized. The o))e- 
rations now in progress w'ere fully 
commenced in 1808. Tpe principle 
adopted is the formation of a central 
Tcommissidh, acting in conjunction 
with the local authorities ; the cli^s- 
sification of lands, according to an 
ascertained value, is made by three 
resident proprietors of land in each 
district selected by the municipal 
council, and by the chief officer of 
revenue.—In the course of thirteen 
years, one-third only of each depart¬ 
ment had been surveyed, having cost 
the state 120,000/. per annum. At 
the rate at which it is carried on, it 
may be computed as likely to require 
for its completion a total sum of 
4,680,000/. or an acreable charge of 
8|d.” The delay of the work, as well 
as the increase of expense, seem to 
have been the result of the minute¬ 
ness of the survey, which extends to 
every distinct field; a minuteness 
which, for many reasons, your Com¬ 
mittee consider both unnecessary and 
inexpedient to be sought for in the 
proposed survey of Ireland. 

The survey of Bavaria is of more 
modern date, but of equal minute- 
iDess. It is commenced by a primary 
triangulation, and principal and veri- 
ification bases it is carried on to a 
second triangulation, with very accu¬ 
rate instruments, so as, to determine 
all the principal points; ilie filling- 
up the interior is completed by a pe¬ 


culiar species of plane table; and, in 
order to do away with the inaccuracies 
of the common chain, the triangula¬ 
tion is carried down on paper on the 
most minute corners ol' fields.” The 
map is laid down on a.scale of twelve 
inches to the mile, or l-.'>000th part 
of the real size ; and as it contains all 
that is rc([uired in the most ])recise 
survey of property, it is used in the 
purchase and sale of real estates. 

The cadastre of Savoy and Pied ¬ 
mont began in 1729; and is statc^ 
to have at once afforded the govery. 
meat the me.ans of apportioning just¬ 
ly all the territorial contributions, and 
to have put an end to litigations be¬ 
tween individuals, by a>certaining 
satisfactorily the boutids of proper¬ 
ties. ‘ 

The Neapolitan survey under Vis¬ 
conti, and that of the United States 
under IJeslar, are both staled to he in 
progress: but your Committee have 
not had tlie means ol'asceiiaining on 
what principles they are conducted. 

The practical subject referred to 
your Committee ma/ be considered, 
as it relates—§ 1. I'o the survey;— 
and (Ji 2. To the valuation. Each of 
these demands consideration, with the 
view of defining the duty to be done, 
and the means by which tliat duty 
is to bo performed. 

1. Tile surface of Ireland consists 
of about 12,000,000 Irish acres, or 
nearly 20,000,000 acres in English 
measurement, divided into four firo- 
vinces, 32 counties at large, eight 
counties of cities, towns, or other in¬ 
dependent local jurisdictions; 2v'52 
baronies, about 2400 parishes ;»and 
a further civil subdivision, already 
alluded to in this Report, generally 
known as town-lands, butbearing dif¬ 
ferent names in the several counties in 
Ireland. These sub-denominations, 
which may be generally expressed by 
the word townland, are the ancient 
and recognized divisions of the cour- 
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try ; they form the basis of the Down 
survey, they have been lon^ used in 
the apportionment and collection of 
county and parochial rates, 'fhe coun¬ 
ty surveys, executed in all cases ex¬ 
cept two, are admitted to be useless 
as a basis for taxation, because the 
boundaries and area of the townlSnds 
have been omitted;—and, in the la¬ 
test county survey contemplated, the 
Crand Jury acted upon a conviction, 
Uiat a survey by townland was in- 
lispensable. It is obvious, that if a 
feronial, or even a parochial .subdi¬ 
vision, were alone to lie clfectcd, suf¬ 
ficient data Avould not be iiirnished 
for the apporlioinnent of the land 
taxes; and if, on the other hand, a 
survey by fields were to be untlerta- 
ken, as in France and Bavaria, the 
expense of such awork would be aug¬ 
mented, and its completion postpon¬ 
ed. A survey by townlunds appears 
to your Committee to be the rational 
mediiunbetween these Uvo extremes; 
sufficiently close for practical pur¬ 
poses, witliout aiming at any extreme 
minuteness of detail. Your Commit¬ 
tee have closely examined this im¬ 
portant branch of the subject—and, 
after having placed upon their mi¬ 
nutes the evidence of those who, from 
local knowledge and professional ex¬ 
perience, were qualified to form an 
oppiioii, they feel it their duty to ex¬ 
press their decided conviction, that 
a survey wdiich did not include the 
boundaries and contents of townlands, 
would be insufficient for the purpo¬ 
ses of valuation. Your Committee are 
of opinion, that, could the counties 
ot Ireland be furnished with a map 
^ perfect in its execution, and as ac¬ 
curate in its detail, as the Ordinance 
Survey of (ireat Britain, it would not 
answer for the purposes of the Grand 
Jury taxation, unless a minute sub¬ 
division, namely, that of the separate 
townlands, were superadded to the 
jl^oundarics of counties and of parishes. 


Your Committee conceive, that the 
difficulty of tracing and of surveying 
these boundaries of townlands is not 
so considerable as might at first be 
apprehended. 

They have learned with satisfac¬ 
tion from M.ajor Colby, that the ad¬ 
ditional time it would require would 
not be very considerable, provided 
the boundaries were set out.” Mr 
Griffith considers “ that there would 
not be any great difficulty in ascer¬ 
taining the boundary of the town- 
land.s.” Mr Bald is of the same opi- '■ 
nion. IVJr Edgeworth states, that it 
would not have added materially to 
the expense of the survey of Roscom¬ 
mon, executed by him and Mr Grif¬ 
fith, if he had laid down these sub¬ 
divisions ; and INIr Aher, who.se sur¬ 
vey of Kilkenu}^ actually includes tlie 
boundaries of towmlands, has in¬ 
formed your Committee “ that these 
boundaries are less difficult to trace 
than those of parishes.” Had the re¬ 
sult of their investigation been dif¬ 
ferent, and had the possible delays 
and difficnllies connected -with the re¬ 
presentation of these subdivisions ap¬ 
peared greater than they really are, 
your Committee would not have felt 
themselves at liberty to abandon a 
principle essentially necessary for the 
success of the measure to wdiich their 
attention has been directed. 

It has given your Committee great 
satisfaction to think that the direc¬ 
tion of the survey can be undertaken 
by the Board of Ordnance; tll%y can¬ 
not conceive any other authority so 
well calculated to ensure the scienti¬ 
fic accuracy and unity of principle 
which ought to distinguish a great 
national work. The high character 
of the officer wdio conducts the trigo¬ 
nometrical survey of England, the 
advantages derivable from military 
organization, and the command (Jf 
the best instruments, afford a suffi¬ 
cient security for the successful com- 
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pletion of the work. Your Commit¬ 
tee feel a perfect confidence that the 
map, about to be furnished, will com¬ 
prehend the local subdivisions, with¬ 
out which it would not answer the 
peculiar purposes of valuation. Were 
the boundaries of townlands to be 
omitted, the counties would be ob¬ 
liged to supply the deficiency by in¬ 
dependent efforts; and the experience 
of the past, with the state of too 
many of the existing local surveys, 
sufficiently prove, that it would be in 
vain to expect, through the medium 
of the grand juries, such ^ separate 
maps as could be compared and com¬ 
bined for any useful national pur¬ 
pose ; the expense of such double 
operation would also be considerably 
increased, and an inferior work would 
be produced at a sacrifice of time, 
convenience, and economy. 

Your Committee fully agree in the 
opinion of Major Colby, that steps 
should be taken without delay to 
cilitate the tracing of the townland 
boundaries, a measure which that of¬ 
ficer conceives would reduce, by one 
half, the time required for this parti¬ 
cular branch of the survey. With 
this view your Committee have al¬ 
ready instructed their chairman to 
bring in a bill, which they trust may 
pass into a law during the present 
session, requiring the several grand 
juries to carry into effect the provi¬ 
sions of the 49th Geo. Ill., so far as 
respects the tables of townlands and 
their %creable contents. They also 
conceive that every other aid and 
facility should be afforded to the offi¬ 
cers of the Ordnance, both by pla¬ 
cing at their disposal an enlarged 
(Supply of improved instruments, and 
by giving them a free access to all 
the existing public maps and records 
which bear upon the subject. The 
Down survey, that of the forfeited 
lands, the county and baronial maps, 
however imperfect in themselves, may 


be of some service. When the ob¬ 
jects with which the intended survey 
is undertaken are understood, your 
Committee are convinced that not 
only will all the local authorities in 
Ireland afford their zealous co-opera¬ 
tion, but that many private indivi¬ 
duals will, on public grounds, allow 
access to such maps and other docu¬ 
ments as can be of service in tracing 
the boundaries. , 

In the survey of Roscommon, thq 
bishops and clergy afforded every fai 
cility in settling parochial bounds 
• ries; your Committee trust, that sufli 
aid will, in the present instance, be 
renewed, and assisted by the ma¬ 
gistrates and the police throughout 
Ireland. TJiey are happy to learn, 
from the evidence, that so far from 
there being any reason to apprehend 
obstructions on the part of the pea¬ 
santry, a reliance may Ije placed on 
their good will and co-operation. It 
is, however, important that the na¬ 
ture and object of the proposed work 
should be thereby explained and un¬ 
derstood ; when that explanation is 
given, there can be no doubt but that 
the proprietors and occupiers of land 
in Ireland, will feel that the comple¬ 
tion of the survey and valuation is 
likely to conduce to the general good, 
and add to the value of property. 

Whilst your Committee express 
their belief that the execution of the 
survey cannot be placed in better 
hands than in those of the Ordnance 
officers, they cannot but add, that it 
is expedient to give much greater 
dispatch to this work, than what has 
occurred in the trigonometrical sur¬ 
vey of England. That great worh^ 
.highly creditable as it is to the indi¬ 
viduals by whom it is conducted, has 
already been thirty-three years in 
progress, and yet it still wants one- 
third part of its completion. It ought 
to be added, however, that the ope¬ 
rations of the Ordnance suffered iq- 
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terruption during the war. The Irish 
survey is of the most urgent necessity, 
and no effort should be omitted to ac¬ 
celerate completion. It may be ob¬ 
served, that the Ordnance survey of 
Ireland must, in the course of a few 
years, have been undertaken by that 
department, and that by hastening 
the period of its execution for the im¬ 
portant purposes of the Irish valua¬ 
tion, there will be, ultimately, nogreat- 
• £r expense borne by the public. A 
■limited number of persons employed, 
|appears a questionable policy on the 
principles of economy, as the direct¬ 
ing staff must be maintained no less 
for the control of a limited, than for 
the guidance of a more extended ope¬ 
ration. It is satisfactory to your Com¬ 
mittee to report, that the former sur¬ 
veys, carried on under Parliamentary 
authority, have established in Ireland 
a school of scientific topography. 
Whether it may be expedient that any 
of the respectable civil engineers of 
Ireland should be employed, under 
the authority of the Ordnance, it is 
altogether for that Board, in its dis¬ 
cretion, to determine ; but your Com¬ 
mittee perfectly agree with Major 
Colby, that a central and effectual con¬ 
trol is indispensable to the successful 
termination of this undertaking. The 
best scale for effecting the intended 
survey appears to your Committee 
that of six inches to the English mile ; 
this will afford sufficient means to the 
engineers to enter into all the detail¬ 
ed information requisite ; it is the 
scale on which the Ordnance survey 
of Kent was originally commenced. 
With respect to the engraving, it may 
be advisable to follow the same scale 
adopted in the British maps. A pro¬ 
traction upon a double scale of twelve 
inches to the mile for cities and great 
towns, where the valuation rauf^t ne¬ 
cessarily be more minute, has been 
recommended, and appears desirable, 
he altitudes of the principal moun- 
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tains should also be given, as well as 
the boundary of the unenclosed lands, 
whether bog, mountain, or rock. The 
letter will correspond to the distinc- 
fSfon traced on the Ordnance map, be¬ 
tween cultivated lands, commons, and 
woods. 

Your Committee have learned that 
the hydrographic charts, now ex¬ 
tant, of the coasts and harbours of 
Ireland, are inaccurate and unsatis¬ 
factory. Combined operations be¬ 
tween the Admiralty and the Ord¬ 
nance, for the purpose of furnishing V 
information so important to the pub¬ 
lic interests, have already been sug¬ 
gested, and your Committee trust 
that the views of the Admiralty, con¬ 
tained in the secretary’s letter of the 
22(1 day of April, may be carried into 
effect. The soundings of the harbour 
of Plymouth have been laid in with 
advantage, both with regard to eco¬ 
nomy and to dispatch, by making use 
of the points ascertained trigonome¬ 
trically by the officers of the Ord¬ 
nance. 

Your Committee are of opinion, that 
the new survey should supersede all 
local topographical proceedings, whe¬ 
ther under the authority of grand ju¬ 
ries, or otherwise. It is evident that 
the Ordnance survey will supply all 
that can be required for county pur¬ 
poses. And however creditable to the 
artists who have executed them, are 
the maps of Roscommon, I.ongford, 
Mayo, Kilkenny, and Dublin, yet 
most of the other county maps being 
laid down upon a variety of scales 
with very imperfect instruments, and 
without pretension to scientific accu¬ 
racy, it would be unwise to continue 
operations so liable to objection, as 
well as so expensive in their execu¬ 
tion. 

With a view to the diminution of 
expense, your Committee are inclined 
to think that the Bavarian sptem is 
not an ineligible one, by which in- 

F 
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dividual proprietors of estates are al¬ 
lowed to subscribe for copies of those 
parts of the map in which they feci 
interested. A survey, on the scale of 
six inches to the mile, might be afi- 
plied to various purposes of private 
utility, more especially when com¬ 
bined w'ith a valuation, and with the 
statistical information included in the 
population returns. The latter docu¬ 
ments contain the number of families, 
houses, the size and description of 
farms; and, when accompanied by 
an accurate map and valuation, your 
Committee are inclined to hope they 
may furnish individual proprietors, at 
a moderate price, whether inhabitants 
or absentees, with valuable informa¬ 
tion respecting the condition of their 
estates, and the best means of im¬ 
proving them. 

2. With respect to the valuation, 
your Committee are not as yet in pos¬ 
session of sufficient evidence to enable 
them to form a detailed plan, or to do 
more than to suggest some leading 
general principles; they, however, re¬ 
gret this the less, because the survey 
must necessarily take precedence, the 
basis of the valuation being obviously 
the proposed maps of counties, baro¬ 
nies, and parishes, divided into their 
respective townland. Tracings of 
these skeleton maps may be furnish¬ 
ed, as the filling up of the triangula¬ 
tion proceeds. In effecting the va¬ 
luation, your Committee conceive 
that these principles must be adhered 
to and combined.—Section 1. A fixed 
and uniform principle of valuation ap¬ 
plicable throughout the whole work, 
and enabling the valuation not only 
of townland, but that of counties, to 
be compared by one common mea¬ 
sure. Section 2. A central authority, 
under the appointment of govern¬ 
ment, for direction and supenntend- 
anoe, and for the generalization of 
the returns made in detail. Section 3. 
Local assistance, regularly organized, 


furnishing information on the spot, 
and forming a check for the protec¬ 
tion of private rights. In a future 
session it will be the subject of con¬ 
sideration, how far these principles 
are accurate, and in what manner it 
will be the pleasure of Parliament to 
carry them into effect. 

Your Committee are fully aware of 
the difficulty of the proposed valua¬ 
tion, and how much consideration it 
will require in all its details. During 
the recess, they trust that the attend 
tion of the Irish government, of tin 
magistracy, of grand juries, and 
the proprietors of land, may be given 
to the question, and that early in tlic 
next session a bill may be introduced, 
likely to meet the assent of the le¬ 
gislature. 

In concluding this report, your 
Committee rpust again repeat their 
recommendation, that the work may 
be proceeded upon with as much dis¬ 
patch as is consistent with the accu¬ 
racy of execution. It is not unwor¬ 
thy of remark, that all former surveys 
of Ireland originated in forfeitures, 
and violent transfers of property; 
the present has for its object the re¬ 
lief which can be afforded to the pro¬ 
prietors and occupiers of land from 
unequal taxation. The general tran¬ 
quillity of Europe, enables the state 
to devote the abilities and exertions 
of a most valuable corps of officers 
to an undertaking, which, though not 
unimportant in a military point of 
view, recommends itself more direct¬ 
ly jas a civil measure. Your Commit¬ 
tee trust that the survey will be car¬ 
ried on with energy, as well as with 
skill, and that it will, when com¬ 
pleted, be creditable to the nation, 
and to the scientific acquirements of 
the present age. In that portion of 
the empire to which it more particu¬ 
larly applies, it cannot but be re¬ 
ceived as a proof of the disposition of 
the legislature to adopt all measures 
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calciilated to advance the interests of 
Ireland. 


Paper delivered in to the Com¬ 
mittee OF THE House op Com¬ 
mons, BY Sir Humphry Daw, 
ON THE Salmon-Fisheries. 

1. There are two species of the ge- 
*'nus sa/mo, caught in the salmon fish- 

S cries of Great Britain and Ireland. 

The first, Salmo Salar, is by far the 
tnost important, as an article of food 
and commerce. It is distinguished 
from the second, Salmo Eriox, by its 
greater size when of the same age, by 
possessing a smaller and more pointed 
head^ a more slender tail, greater 
diameter in proportion to its length, 
fewer and smaller spots, and other 
characteristic marks, well known to 
the water clist, but which it would be 
useless in this place to describe. 

The salmo salar is the common sal- 
mcm; the salmo eriox is known by 
different names in different districts, 
such as salmon peal, sowen, and bull¬ 
trout, but its most correct appella¬ 
tion is sea-trout. 

These two species, when of the 
same size, are sometimes confounded 
by ignorant persons ; but without 
minute examination, they are easily 
distinguished by an experienced eye. 
There is a very remarkable difference 
in their habits; the stomach of the 
sea-trout is generally found full at 
the time of its migration from the 
sea, whilst that of the salmon is as ge¬ 
nerally empty. 

2. Fishes in general multiply their 
species by eggs, which are impreg¬ 
nated out of the body; and which 
require the contact of water saturated 
with air to render them productive. 

Fishes that spawn either in the sea 
or lakes, almost always come to the 
shallows and deposit their eesrs unon 


vegetables, which by their agency 
keep the water saturated with air, and 
their season of breeding is in general 
that of most animals, in the spring; 
but the salmo genus (1 speak of those 
individuals belonging to it, the habits 
of which are well known, and which 
are the subjects of this evidence) 
multiply their species in winter; ana 
they require running water for this 
purpose, rvaler saturated with air. It 
lias been proved by the experiments 
of M. Jacobi, that the egg of a sal¬ 
mon or trout impregnated, will noV 
produce a fish in still unchanged wa¬ 
ter ; and that for this purpose, it must 
be constantly washed by fresh por¬ 
tions of water, in a rapid stream or 
under a fall. 

• 3. These circumstances Shew the 
necessity for that wonderful instinct 
of the salmon, which, preparatory to 
the breeding season, quit the sea and 
make their way through rapids, over 
falls, and through great lakes to the 
upper parts of rivers, where their eggs 
may be deposited in a pure aerated 
water. 

The salmon requiring much food, 
and depositing a large quantity of 
spawn, generally occupies large ri¬ 
vers, having a number of tributary 
streams. The sea-trout, on the con¬ 
trary, though found in large rivers, is 
more common in small ones, and 
scarcely ever penetrates so, far into 
the interior as salmon. Sometimes, 
indeed, in very small streams, it de¬ 
posits its spawn almost close to the 
sea, in gravel, where the stream meets 
the waves at high water-mark. 

The different habits of the salmon 
and sea-trout are well demonstrated 
in the Moy, near Ballina, in Ireland. 
There is a large pile in this river close 
to the town, and below the fall a con¬ 
siderable stream joins the Moy. The 
salmon leap this fall; the sea-trout 
almost allspawn in the smaller stream, 
few miles from the sea. 
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4. Salmon begin to run up rivers 
generally in March, and continue mi¬ 
grating from the sea till October or 
November; but in the early spring, 
there are few in motion. In June 
and July they migrate in great num¬ 
ber, and so in August and September, 
but this depends upon the seasons, 
and particularly the quantity of water 
in the river; the large fish seldom 
leave except in floods, unless late in 
the year, and the one-year-old fish are 
almost always most abundant in large 
rivers in July. The sea-trout, in re¬ 
spect to their breeding season, agree 
with salmon ; but the period of their 
migration is usually later, particular¬ 
ly in small rivers. 

The fish that come soonest into the 
water breed first: salmon have been 
known to spawn in the end of Octo¬ 
ber, and I have seen them full of ova, 
even in March* It is stated, that the 
eggs produce young ones in about 
six weeks ; and the young fish, when 
they have reached the size of smelts, 
take the opportunity of the first flood 
to go to the sea or brackish water.— 
Their great migration downward, is 
in March, April, and the beginning 
of May. ^ 

There is much reason for believing 
that the young salmon do not imme¬ 
diately go far from the river into the 
sea; for in August and September a 
fish exactly rescmbliifg them in form, 
and from ten to fourteen inches long, 
(called whitlings and whitings,) with¬ 
out visible ova or spermatic secretion, 
are found in salmon rivers, a mile or 
two from the sea, and which return 
to the sea, without attempting a far¬ 
ther migration. Tliis seems to be a 
sort of glimmering of that instinct 
which, the next year, when they arc 
fit for propagation, carries them, with 
an irresistible impulse, into fresh wa¬ 
ter, and to the most remote sources 
of it. Tl»« salmon of fifteen or eigh¬ 
teen months old is called, in Scotland, 


Grilse. Grilses differ in size, pronably 
from their differentages; thosespawn- 
ed first,under common circumstances, 
being of larger size. 

The female fish, in spawning, de¬ 
posits her eggs slowly on gravel; the 
male sheds a white seminal liquid up¬ 
on them, and both fish cover tlie eggs 
with gravel. The male is most ac¬ 
tive in this operation, which hardens 
the extremity of the mouth, andbends 
it into the form of a hook. 

As soon as the fish have spawned, 
they begin to move towards the seaj 
and take advantage, after they have 
somewhat, recovered their weakness, 
to escape by the first floods, in Fe¬ 
bruary or March. The grilse that 
has spawned, after returning from 
the sea, is called a salmon. The 
growth of salmon, in the sea, is not 
accurately known, but they seem to 
double their weight vi a season. • 

5. There is a general complaint of 
the diminution of the salmon in fisli- 
erics. In the Thames, it can scarcely 
be said to exist; and even in the Avon, 
the Severn, and the Trent, it is be¬ 
coming comparatively a scarce fisli. 
The great northern fisheries, and the 
Irish fisheries, are much less produc¬ 
tive than formetrly. 

The simple remedies for this na¬ 
tional evil arc:— 

1. I’o suffer more fish to spawn, and 
fish of all ages and sizes. 

2. To prevent any fish from being 
killed in rivers after spawning. 

,'l To prevent the young salmon, 
or salmon-fry, from being killed. 

As salmon, and salmon-trout, be¬ 
long, in fact, to the river in which 
they were spawned, and as each va¬ 
riety of salmon, or salmon-trout, af¬ 
fects a particular river, and always 
returns to it} and as tlie old law of 
the country was fraiuod upon this 
principle, salmon-fisheries never ha¬ 
ving bebn considered as belonging to 
the coast^ all stake-fishings should be 
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abolisJicd, as they enable persons ha¬ 
ving no interest in the river to cut off 
almost entirely the supply of fish; 
for salmon do not go far out into the 
sea, and always return along the coast, 
scenting out, as it were, their own ri¬ 
ver : and a strong net put across an 
estuary might destroy, in one year, 
the vfhole fishery of a river. 

No cruives or wears preventing the 
"TWMiing up of fish should be allowed ; 
h that is to say, no close ones, but there 
jjBhould be a free passage for fish, so 
v;bat early fish may go up as well as 
late fish. 

No burning should be allowed in a 
river by which all spawning fish may 
be killed. 

Nets should be limited to a certain 
size, so as to render it impossible to 
sweep a river. 

No angling should be allowed in 
salmon rivers till May, and not after 
October. 

The period of close-time should be 
extended. 

H. Davy. 

Maij 8, 1824. 


List of the Worksof Ancient^rt 

WHICH WERE TAKEN FROM IlOME 

Bv THE French in 1797, and 

CARRIED TO PaUIS. 

Statues. 

1. The Torso Belvedere. 

2. Antinous do. 

3. Hercules, with a Child in his arras; 

supposed to be Ajax. 

4. Apollo Belvedere. 

6. Laocoon do. 

6. Meleager. 

7. A colossi Nile, in a recumbent pos¬ 

ture. 

8. A colossal Tiber. 

9. Cleopatra, or rather Ariadne. 

10. Demosthenes, in a sitting posture. 

11. Trajan, do. do. 

. 12. Fosidippus, do. do. 

f 13. Menander. 


14. Hygeia. 

15. Fhocion, the Athenian general. 

16. An Amazon. 

17. Adonis. 

18. A crouching Venus. 

19. Paris. 

20. Apollo, with his lyre. 

21. to 29. The Nine Muses. * 

30. A colossal Melpomene. • 

31. A f.e»ni-coIobsal Ceres. 

32. Sphinx, of oriental granite. 

33. Anotlier, do. do. 

31. Sardanapalus. 

3.5. A Priest. 

30. Tiberius. \ 

37. Augustus. 

38. A Discobolus. 

39. Ditto. 

40. Urania, in a sitting posture, fivepalms 

high. 

j'l. Ceres, five palms high. 

42. Antinous Capitolinus. 

43. Apollo, with the Hippogryph. 

44. Group of Cupid and Psyche. 

45. A dying Gladiator. 

40. Juno. 

47. Pandora. 

48. Faunus, by Praxiteles. 

49. Zeno. 

50. Flora. 

51. Venus. 

52. Antinous, represented as an Egyptian 

idol. 

53. Torso of Cupid. 

54. A statue of Hygeia of Nero Antico. 

55. A Youth extracting a thorn from hia 

foot, in bronze. 

Busts. 

66 . Menelaus. 

57. Minerva. 

58. Cato and Portia. 

59. Tragedy. 

60. Comedy. 

61. Jupiter. 

62. Jupiter Serapis. 

63. Antinous. 

64. Hadrianus. 

65. Oceanus. 

66. Homer. 

67. Ariadne. 

68. Alexand^. 

69. Marcus Brutus. 

70. Junius Brutus, in bronze. 

71. A Sarcophagus, with figures of the 

Niue Muses, in has relief* 
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73. Another, with do. representing the 
Triumph of the Nereids. 

73. A Candelabra, with intaglios. 

74. Another, do. 

75. Another, do. 

76. A circular Altar, with Bacchanalians. 

77. A Tripod in marble, with intaglios. 
fB. A Cinpus, with embellishments. 

99. Another, do. 

80. A CiiTule Chair. 

81. Another do. 

83. A capacious Vase, or Bell, of Basalt. 

83. Another Tripod, in marble. 

84. An ancient Scat of Rosso Antico. 
Another, do. do, 

Paintintra. 

1. The Transfiguration, by Raphael. 

2. A Madonna of Voligno, by do. 

3. St Petronilla, by Guercino. 

4. St .Terome, by Domenichino. « 

5. A dead Christ, carrying to the se¬ 

pulchre, by Caravaggio. 

6. A dead Christ, from the Church of 

St Francisco Aripa, by Caracci. 

7. St Erasmus, by Poussin. 

8. The Martyrs, ny Valentino. 

9. The Ladder of St Benedict, by Andrea 

Sacchi. 

10. The Miracle of the Corporal, by do. 

11. Fortuna, by Guido. 

13. St Gregory, by Caracci. 

13. The Descent from the Cross, by Bo- 

racci. 

14. The Virgin in Heaven, by Perugino. 

16. The Virgin crowned, by Raphael. 

16. A Chiaroscuro, representing the Three 

Virtues, by Raphael. 

17. St Cecilia, by Raphael. 

18. The Martyrdom of St Agnes, by Do¬ 

menichino. 

19. The Rosary, by do. 

30. St Petronius, by Caredone. 

31. The Massacre of the Innocents, by 

Guido. 

33. The Purification of tlie Virgin, by 
' do. 

33. The Annunciation, by do. 

34* The Circumcision, by Guercino. 

35. and 26. St Joseph asking pardon of 
the Virgin, by Tiarini. 

37. The Assumption, by Hannibal Ca¬ 

ra^. 

38. Tl^ Apparition of the Virgin, by do. 

39. (pnat calling St Matthew, by Ludo¬ 

vico Caracci. 


30. The Virgin dp^)earing to St Dominick, 
by L. Caracci. 

&c. &C. &C. 

JV. B .—The above list is imperfect in 
regard to the paintings, the undersigned 
not having been enabled to enter the Mu¬ 
seum for the purpose of correcting it. It 
will therefore be necessary to add, to it 
some other paintings, which, whethl*r ex¬ 
hibited or not, are the property of Rome, 
and of the Papal States. Of the 
an accurate list f' expected every ino-(^ 
inent. 

The five hundred manuscripts will by 
easily recognized by their marks, which 
are peculiar to the Vatican I.ibrary, 
whence they were taken. To these must 
be added likewise, the medals, prints, ca¬ 
meos, and Christian antiquities, of which 
the Vatican Museum was despoiled, inde¬ 
pendently of the articles- rendered un¬ 
der the armistice previo -o the treaty of 
Tolentino. The latter ankles alone would 
amount to a sum of abouf sc .n millions 
of francs. 

(Signed) C a n v- v a, 

Perpet. SuperinteiKU of the Acad, 
for Fine Arts of Rome. 

Parisj 1915. 


Papers relating to the i nger- 

STEiN Collection of Pictures. 

Copy—Treasury Minute, dated 23(1 
March, 1824. 

The Earl of Liverpool acquaints 
the Board, that his Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment having deemed it to be highly 
expedient that an opportunity which 
presented itself of purchasing the 
choice collection of pictures belong¬ 
ing to the late Mr Angerstein, for the 
use of the public, should not be lost, 
he has entered into a negotiation with 
the executors and representatives of 
that gentleman, and has concluded 
an agreement for the purchase of 
the whole collection, of which he de¬ 
livered a catalogue to the Board, for 
the sum of 57,000/. ■ 
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Lold Liverpool far.^ier states to the 
Board, that he has made an arrange¬ 
ment with the executors, and with 
Mr J. J. Angerstein, for the occupa^ 
tion of the house in Pall-Mall, where 
the pictures now are, during the re¬ 
mainder of the term for which it is 
held hy Angerstein, at the rent which 
he pfcys for it. 

His lordship farther states, that he 
'^nd, after a careful inquiry, that in 
order to . de fo’’ the security and 
due conservatic the pictures, and 
‘or giving access to the public to view 
them, whilst they remain in their pre¬ 
sent situation, the following establish¬ 
ment will be necessary. 

A keeper of the gallery, at a sa¬ 
lary of 200/. per annum. To have 
the charge the collection, and to 
attend partly, irly to the preserva¬ 
tion of the pictures; to superintend 
the arran unents for admission, and 
to be pres t occasionally in the gal¬ 
lery ; and Load Liverpool is of opi¬ 
nion, that the person to be appointed 
to this office should be ompetent to 
value, and ^if called upon) to nego¬ 
tiate -e purchase of, any pictures 
that i.. .n future be added to the 
collec/ion, &c. &c. 

An assistant keeper or secretary, at 
150/. per annum. To attend in the 
gallery on the public days during the 
hours of admission ; to issue the tick¬ 
ets of admission ; to superintend un¬ 
der the direction of the keeper any 
arrangement which it may be neces¬ 
sary to make respecting the artists 
who may be permitted to study in 
the gallery ; and, to act as secretary 
at all meetings of the trustees or other 
managers of the gallery, &:c. 

A respectable person to attend in 
he two principal rooms during the 
lime of public view, to prevent per¬ 
sons Ipuching or injuring the pictures, 
may receive two guineas per week. 

A person to attend the lower room 


containing the English pictures, two 
guineas per week. 

A porter to attend in the hall to 
receive the tickets of admission, and 
to take charge of sticks and umbrel¬ 
las : this person to reside in the house, 
at a salary of 80/. per annum. 

A housemaid to attend the fires, 
and to clean the apartments; to re¬ 
side in the house, at a yearly salary 
of 40/. 

It will be requisite to have coals, 
candle.s, and a small quantity of sta¬ 
tionery. * 

He recommends, therefore, that an 
estimate be prepared, to be laid be¬ 
fore Parliament, for a vote to defray 
the purchase of the pictures, and for 
Jthe chai’ge of the above establishment, 
and to cover the exigences thereof 
for one year. 

My lords concur in opinion with 
Lord Liverpool as to the expediency 
of this purchase, and as to the esta¬ 
blishment required under the present 
circumstances, for the care of them, 
and the custody of the gallery, and 
desire that an estimate be prepared 
and laid before Parliament accord¬ 
ingly. 

List of the Pictures of the late J, J. An¬ 
gerstein, Esq. in Pall-MaU. 

1. The Embarkation of the Queen of 
Sheba—Claude. 

2. The Marriage of Rebecca—'Claude. 

3. Ganymede—Titian. 

4. The Rape of the Sabines—Rubens. 

5. The Emperor Theodosius expelled 
the Church by St Ambrose—Van¬ 
dyke. 

6. St, John in the Wilderness—A. Ca- 
racci. 

7. Susannah and the Elders—Lud. Ca- 

racci. 

8. A Bacchanalian Triumph—N. Pous¬ 

sin. 

9 . Ermcnia with the Shepherds—Do- 

meni^hino. 
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10. Philip the Fourth of Spain, and his 

Queen—Velasques. 

11. Venus and Adonis—Titian. 

12. Landscape, " Morning”—Claude. 

13. An Italian seaport,, “ Evening” — 

Claude. 

14. The Raising of Lazarus—Scb. del. 

Piombo. 

15. A Concert—Titian. 

16. Pope Julian the Second—Raphael. 

17. Christ on the Mount—Correggio. 

18. Portrait of Govartius—Vandyke. 

19. The'Nativity—Rembrandt. 

20. The Woman taken in Adultery — 
^ Rembrandt. 

21. The Embarkation of St Ursula — 

Claude. 

22. Abraham and Isaac—G. Poussin. 

23. A Storm on Land—G. Poussin. 


24. A Landscape with Cattle and Figures 
—Cuyp. 

25. Apollo and Silenus—A. Caracci. 

26. Holy P'amily in a I^andscape—Ru¬ 
bens. 

27. The Portrait of Rubens—Vandyke. 

28. Studies of Heads—Correggio. 

29. Studies of Heads—Correggio. 


31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 


j^The Marriage a-la-mode—Hogarth, 


35.. 


36. Portrait of Lord Heathficld—Sir .T. 

Reynolds. 

37. The Village Holiday—Wilkie. 

38. Portrait of the Painter—Hogarth. 


ACCOUNT OF THE BUILDING OF CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 

a 

An account, skewing ike number of Churches and Chapels which have been al¬ 
ready built—are now building, and which are about to be built, in inch Dien- 
cese, under the direction of the Co7nmisswnen' appointed to tarry into (feet 
the provisions of Act ()f the 5Sth Geo. III. c. 45. 


London, built 5 

building 11 
to be built 10 
—26 

Winchester, built 4 

building 8 

—12 

N.B. Seven of these churches are 
building in the neighbourhood 
of London; namely, four in 
the parish of Lam^tli; two 
in the parish of Newington, 
and one at Bermondsey. 

Chester, built 4 

building 18 

—22 

built 2 

' building 15 

—17 

of Commissioners for New Churches, 
* , SlWA March, 1824. 


Litchfield and Coventry, built 4 

building 3 
to be built 1 

— 8 


Glocestcr, 

built 

1 

Bath and Wells, 

built 

1 

Rochester, 

built 

1 


building 

1 

— 2 

Canterbury, 

building 

1 

Bristol, 

built 

1 

St Asaph, 

built 

1 

Worcester, 

building 

1 


to be built 

1 



— 2 

Lincoln, 

building 

1 

Durham, 

building 

2 

Exeter, 

building 

1 


Total, ^ 

98 


Wm. Richabbson, 
in the absence of ike Secretary. 
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II.—LEGAL CHRONICLE, OR RECORD OF REMARK¬ 
ABLE TRIALS AND LAW PROCEEDINGS. 


Trial of John Smith, Missionary 
AT Demisrara. 

Proceedbigs of a General Court Mar~ 
lial, Ocloher 13. 

Th^ President, Lieutenant-G eneral 
Stephen Arthur Goodman, half-pay 
48th regiment, and commandant of 
the^eorge Town brigade of militia. 

rae Court was duly sworn, and 
proceeded to the trial of John Smith, 
a missionary, pn the following char¬ 
ges. 

1. That he, the said John Smith 
long previous to, and up to, the 18th 
of August now last past, did promote, 
as far as in him lay, discontent and 
disntisfaction in the minds of the ne¬ 
gro slaves towards their lawful mas¬ 
ters, managers, and overseers, he, the 
said John Smith, thereby intending 
to excite the said negroes to break 
out in such open revolt and rebellion 
against the authority of their lawful 
masters, managers, and overseers, 
contraiy to his allegiance, &c. 

2. That he, the said John Smith, 
'having, about the 17th day of August 


last, and on divers other days and 
times theretofore preceding, advised, 
consulted, and corresponded, with a 
certain negro named Quamina, touch¬ 
ing and concerning a certain intended 
revolt and rebellion of the negro 
slaves within these colonies of De* 
merara and Essequibo; and, further, 
after such revolt and rebellion had 
actually commenced, and was in a 
course of prosecution, he, the said 
John Smith, did further aid and as¬ 
sist in rebellion, by advising, consult¬ 
ing, and corresponding, touching the 
same, with the said negro Quamina, 
&c. « 

These charges were varied in two 
other counts. 

The prisoner pleaded not guilty* 
Second Day. 

The Court having met, tlie Judge- 
Advocate addressed the Court, and 
then proceeded to call evidence in 
support of the charges* 

John Stewart haying been swoni, 
deposed that he knew the prisoner, 
and that a book then produced was in 
his handwriting. The prosecutor 
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then drew the attention of the Court 
to several passages of the book pro¬ 
duced to the court, among which 
were the following:— 

** November 17,1821.—Yesterday 
evening we had not more than 50 at 
the chapel; indeed, I cannot expect 
many more till the coffee and cotton 
are gathered in. The people have 
scarcely any time to eat their food; they 
have none to cook it, eating for the 
most part raw yellow plantains. This 
.would be bearable for a time, but to 
workat that rate, and to be perpetual¬ 
ly flogged, astonishes me that they 
submit to it.” 

Again, page 17,—" September 13, 
1817. This evening a negro, belong¬ 
ing to --came to me, saying 

the manager was so cruel to him that 
he could not bear it. According to 
the man’s account, some time back, 
(two or three years,) he, with a few 
others, made complaints of the same 
thing to the fiscal, on which account 
the manager has taken a great dislike 
to him, and scarcely ever meets him 
without cursing him as he passes by; 
the punishment which he inflicts on 
him is dreadfully severe; for every 
little thing he flogs him. 1 believe 
Ned to be a quiet harmless man: 1 
think he does his work very well. 
A manager told me himself that he 
had punished many negroes merely 
to spite Mr Wray. I believe the laws 
of justice which relate to the negroes 
are only known by name here; for 
whfle I am writing this the driver is 
flogging the people, and neither ma¬ 
nager nor overseer near.” 

** Friday, August 8,1817.—A great 
number of people at chapel. From 
Oenesis, xv. 1. Having passed over 

latter part of chapter xiii. as con¬ 
taining; a promise of delivering from 
{theae two words partly erased, but 
perfectly legible) the land of Ca¬ 
naan, I was apprehensive the negroes 
might put such a construction upon it 


as I could not wish ; for I tell^ them 
that some of the promises, &c. which 
are made to Abraham and others, will 
apply to a Christian state. It is ea¬ 
sier to make a wrong impression up¬ 
on their minds than a right one.” 

The examination of witnesses on 
both sides lasted till Friday the 14th 
November. The following arasome 
of the principal heads^ 

Bristol, called and srvorn. 

Were you in Bethel chapel the 
Sunday immediately preceding the 
day the revolt broke out ?—Yes, at 
both services. 

Do you recollect the text ? 

In the forenoon service, I believe, 
he read something about Jesus look¬ 
ing upon the city of Jerusalem and 
weeping. 

After service was over, did you go 
straight home ?—No, I did not. 

where did you go to ? 

We stopped close to the chapel 
a little while, when we heard Jack 
and Joseph talking about a paper that 
had come from home, that the peo¬ 
ple were all to be made free. Ema¬ 
nuel told Quamina, that he ha^)et- 
ter go and ask Mr Smith abeffi; it. 
And when Quamina was going into 
Mr Smith’s house, 1 went in with 
him; and when we went in, Quami¬ 
na askod Mr Smith if any freedom 
had come out for them. Mr Smith 
said. No, but that there was good law 
come out for them, but no freedom 
for them ; he said. You must wait a 
little, and the governor and yout mas¬ 
ters will tell you about it. Quamina 
then said, that Jack and Joseph were 
speaking very much about it, and he 
said that they wanted to take it by 
force; he (Smith) told them to wmt, 
and not be foolish. How do you 
mean that they should take it by 
force ? you cannot do anything with 
the white people, because the soldiers 
will- be more strong than you, there4 
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fore, jrou had better wait. He said. 
Well, you had better go, and tell the 
people* and Christians particularly, 
that they had better have nothing to 
do with it; and then we came out; 
and I saw a man belonging to Vigi¬ 
lance remaining at the church; I call¬ 
ed hmi; Quamina began to speak 
to him* and asked me if I had any 
money in my pocket ? I told him two 
bitts ; he told this man ; then giving 
him the two bitts. Run up as fast as 
you can, and call down Joseph; Mr 
Smith wants to see him. I then went 
home, and told Manuel that 1 had 
seen Mr Smith, and that he said there 
was no freedom in the paper for us, 
and that we must tell all the people 
so. I told him that we had sent to 
call Joseph already; a little while af¬ 
ter, Jack and Paris came up to the 
back buildings of Chateau Margo, 
and Manuel told them that Mr Smith 
had told them not to have anything 
to do with this business, and that 
Manuel had been telling them so be¬ 
fore ; Jack and Paris said, Well, 
do you have nothing to do with it; 
you are cowards,” 

JbAn Baillief servant to Mr Chap¬ 
man* drove some gentlemen to Le 
Resouvenir jn the night of the in¬ 
surrection. w 

Did you speak to the prisoner, or 
did he speak to you ? 

We had put the horses into the 
stable; we went to look after them ; 
we came back to the carriages, and 
the prisoner came down and asked us 
in ; we went in, John Aves, myself* 
and two black men. 

After you went in, did any con¬ 
versation take place ? 

When I went in first, I said. What 
piece of work is all this ? and he 
asked roe what I meant by a piece of 
work ? 1 said* about the negroes ri¬ 
sing ; and it is very e^raordinary we 
sliould not hear of it in town before 
it came to the point. He made an¬ 


swer and said* I have known about 
this this six weeks. Something very> 
strange, said I, that we could not 
hear of it in town, and you heard of 
it six weeks ago 1 Then I asked him, 
what he thought the grievance was ? 
He said, he could not blame the ne¬ 
groes much, for they were worked 
day and night, and all Sunday ; and 
that the manager on that estate liad 
given a cat to the drivers as well as 
the whip, and would not allow them 
to go to chapel; and that there were 
to be no negroes fioggeckin the field* 
and no women flogged at all* only to 
be put in the stocks. He had papers 
in his house to that effect from home. 
I asked him* what time this distur¬ 
bance took place.^ He said,^bout se¬ 
ven o'clock, when they came from 
their work. He said, he had been 
busy writing all day, and he merely 
walked out about half past six to 
straighten his legs, and there he saw 
the negroes well armed with mus¬ 
kets, cutlasses* and things like pikes; 
that fifty able negroes had surround¬ 
ed the house, and taken six muskets* 
and what ammunition they could get; 
he said, the two overseers ran to him 
for protection, but the manager was 
away. 1 asked him if he was not 
afraid to stop in the house alone ? he 
said, No, they did not trouble such 
people as him ; that is all. 

John Aves was invited along with 
the above witness. 

Did any conversation take place ? 
es. 

State it. 

I said, It is a terrible thing this 
rising of the negroes. He said. This 
is a thing that has been expected these 
six weeks. I asked him what time 
it began? He said, he supposed about 
seven o’clock in the evening; that the 
negroes, some of them, rung the bell* 
and some blowed the shell, and that 
was the alarm. About 50 strong able 
men went round the manager’s house, 
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and demanded the arms of the house; 
«all they 'wanted "were the arms—they 
did not wish to harm the managers, 
and they got six muskets out of the 
manager’s house. TJie two overseers 
came over to him for protection; I 
asked him what the negroes wanted. 
He saidi they wanted their Saturday 
and Sunday. He said, that there 
was an order sent out from govern¬ 
ment, that all whips were to be laid 
down; no whips to go into the field ; 
the whips were to be hung up in the 
manager’s hpuse, and if they did any¬ 
thing, complaint was to be made to 
the manager, and he was to punish 
them if he saw fit; instead of that, 
the manager on that estate, gave the 
drivers cats with the whips, and he 
said, he would use them whilst he 
was able, and he had papers in his 
house to that effect. I am not posi¬ 
tive these are the words, but these are 
the words 1 heard Mr Smith say. 

Who held the conversation with 
Mr Smith ?—Sometimes I asked the 
uestion, sometimes Mr Baillie, who 
rew a chair next to him, and I 
walked about. 

Did you hear all the conversation 
between Mr Smith and Mr BaiUie on 
that evening ?—No, I did not. 

When you first went in, were you 
present, and in hearing of the conver¬ 
sation that took place about the re¬ 
volt?—I was. 

Was Baillie present, and in hearing 
of all the conversation that took place 
between you and Mr Smith?—He 
was within hearing. 

Was Baillie present, or in hearing, 
when Mr Smith told you, this is a 
that has been expected these 
elk weeka?"—Yes, he was in the romn 
lil|h me. 

Did ;|rou, during that evening, hear 
Mr Snuth say ^t he had known of 
Ihe revolt for six weeks ?—No, I did 
not bear that 

In what tone of voice did Mr 


Smith speak on that evening ?—He 
spoke very low ; I never heard him 
speak before or since. 

Could he be heard all over the 
room in which you, and he, and Bail- 
lie, were talking ?—I don’t think so. 

Had you and Baillie afterwards any 
conversation relative to what passed 
on that evening at Mr Smith’s?— 
Baillie said, he thought Mr i^nith 
was a very curious sort of gentleman. 
He said, he asked Mr Smith if he 
was not afraid to stop there by him¬ 
self; and Baillie said, he told him 
they did not trouble such people as 
them ; he made answer and said, he 
supposed him to be some Methodist 
parson, or something of that. 

Lieutenant Nurse. 

To what corps do you belong ?— 
1st battalion Demerara‘militia. 

Were you on duty at Felicity, on 
Thursday after the revolt broke out ? 
—I was. 

Who was commanding officer ?— 
Captain M‘Turk. 

Did he give you any order on that 
day ?—He commanded me to repair 
to Mr Smith, and demand his imme¬ 
diate attendance at plantation Feli¬ 
city ; for the reports which he recei¬ 
ved concerning the sti^gth and in¬ 
tention of the insurgeW negroes in 
the neighbourhood, were of so alarm¬ 
ing a nature, as to call for the assist¬ 
ance of every white and free coloured 
person in the district, to bring them 
back to their allegiance, and restore 
tranquillity to the country. I was al¬ 
so desired to state to prisoner, that if 
he had no arms of his own, he should 
be supplied with them at the post 
F’elicity; and that the duty which he 
should be required to perform, should 
be made as easy and comfortable for 
him as circumstances would allow. 
That, with respect to his lady, she 
could, if she p|pased, accompany him 
to Felicity, where a comfortable 
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apartment should be provided for her 
accoAimodation, and every respect 
and civility be shewn her; or, if 
she vrished to be removed to George 
Town, or to any estate, an escort of 
troops would be appointed to conduct 
her there in safety. 

Did you deliver these orders to the 
prisoner ?—I did—in person. 

Where ?—At his residence on 
plantation Lc llcsouvenir. 

What reply did the prisoner make? 
—His reply was, that he would 
not obey the order of Captain M‘- 
Turk ; that he had no authority to 
issue such an order, and that if he 
had, he would not obey it, as his cle¬ 
rical character or vocation exempted 
him from militia-duty. He conclu¬ 
ded by saying, that he was njuch ob¬ 
liged to Captain M'Turk for Ins kind 
promise of civility to his lady and 
himself, but that he should not avail 
himself’of it: That their circle of ac- 
tjuaintance was small, and he had no 
wish that his lady should be removed 
from Le Ilesouvenir, or to quit it 
himself; for, notwithstanding the dis¬ 
turbed state of the country, and of 
that state in particular, on which 
there w'ere no other whites than Mrs 
Smith and himself, he considered he 
was as safe there as he would be in 
George Town, or in any other house 
or estate in the colony. ^ 

Did he then persist in his refusal 
to obey you ?—I repeated my order ; 
and, finding that he persisted in dis¬ 
obeying it, I asked him whether he 
knew that martial law had been pro¬ 
claimed by the governor ? He replied, 
he did; and then asked him if he 
had seen one of the proclamations ? 
He said, he had, I begged to know 
if he had it in the house at that time ? 
He answered in the affirmative. I 
asked him to shew it to me; he said 
he would, quitted the room, went up 
stairs, and returned wmi the procla¬ 
mation, which I read to him. I rea¬ 


soned with him on the impropriety 
of his conduct, and his refusal to obey 
Captain M*Turk’s order, when he 
knew that the law was now absolute, 
and admitted of no distinction, as ap. 
peared by the proclamation of the 
commander-in-chief. He persisted 
in his refusal to obey, and told me, 
that, for his part, lie did not know 
what martial law meant: That, after 
he had read the general’s proclama¬ 
tion, he referred to his Encyclopedia 
for the definition of the term martial 
law ; and, wdicn he had read the exr 
planation given of it in that work, he 
was just as wise as when he had 
finished the perusal of the general’s 
proclamation. I again warned him of 
the consequences of his conduct, and 
•requested, that he would aHow me to 
explain what martial law was, and, 
perhaps, he would understand it bet¬ 
ter from me than he had done from 
his Encyclopedia. He said, he had 
no objection to hear my definition of 
it ; and, when X,tbad explained to him 
the positive and absolute nature of 
the law, and that it was his duty to 
comply with the orders of Captain 
M ‘Turk, or ofany other officer employ¬ 
ed by the commander-in-chief; that his 
clerical avocations did not exempt 
him, the inhabitants of the colony 
being called upon, without distinc¬ 
tion, to take up arras; he answ’ered, 
I differ from you in opinion, and I do 
not intend to join any troop or com¬ 
pany, or to da any militia-duty. 

Did Captain M‘Turk give you any 
further orders ?—Yes; that in the 
event of his refusing to join the post 
at Felicity, not to enforce that order 
Ifi/ personal violence or arrest, but to 
ask the prisoner for his papers and 
manuscripts, for the purpose of being 
sealed up; and; if he refused to com- 
]^Iy with that order, I must resort 
torce, and carry it into execution. 
The prisoner agreed that I should 
seal his papers up, observing, that he 
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had nothing to fear from and 

impartial examination of them. 

Dttrhig your conversation, was there 
anything peculiar in his manner ?— 
It was very supercilious. 

V Did you go alone ?—No, I carried 
a aeijeantand twelve men. 

Did you seal up the papers ?—I 
did. 

What were your further proceed¬ 
ings?—He made several observa¬ 
tions as to Captain M‘Turk’s and my 
conduct in doing so, telling me, that 
vve did it at our peril. He asked per¬ 
mission to retain several manuscripts, 
among which were several sheets 
sown together, which he called his 
class-books. These, he observed, 
would be of very little consequence 
to us or our purpose, as they con- 
tained*private memorandums as to 
the names of several negroes who had 
attended the chapel regularly, and 
had contributed, by pecuniary aid, to 
i|ts support; that these periodical do¬ 
nations were set opposite to their re¬ 
spective names. I told him, I sup> 
posed he would feel no reluctance in 
giving up these documents for exa¬ 
mination, as, upon inquiry, 1 had no 
doubt that those negroes who possess¬ 
ed the advantage of a regular at- 
tendanceathis chapel, would be found 
to be so much improved and benefit¬ 
ed by his religious instructions, as to 
have taken no part in the revolt. He 
smiled, and answered, that 1 would 
be mistaken, as he knew that would 
not be the case. He was also reluc¬ 
tant to give up a letter which he sta- 
!, ted he bad received a short time pre- 
^ irious, and had iQut yet replied to it. 

X insisted on taking everything in 
, finiunuscripjt; and, after some farther 
lliesitation, he gave me up the letter 

question, observing, that it was 
his friend and brother, Mr 
,pf Berbice; that it contained 
nleasin^ information us to the manner 
m wigpk the inhabitants of that co¬ 


lony had met the views of the go¬ 
vernment and the people of England, 
in ameliorating and improving the 
condition of the slaves, and bv al¬ 
lowing them the part or whole of 
Saturday—I don’t recollect whether 
he said the part or whole—and if 
the people of this colony had acted 
with the same liberal and generous 
feeling, the revolt which had occur¬ 
red would never have taken place. I 
proceeded to collect his papers, and 
put them in a desk and drawer, which 
I sealed up; and having cautioned 
him against a violation of those seals, 
I proceeded to Felicity, and report¬ 
ed to Captain M'Turk. He ordered 
me to go to the Brothers and tell 
Captain Simpson that he had refused 
to obey his orders; and that he was 
to comp up to Felicity, with his troop, 
as it would be necessary to arrest the 
prisoner, and send him to head¬ 
quarters. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Leahey. 

Do you remember the revolt of the 
negroes, which broke out on the east 
coast of this colony in August last ? 
—Yes. 

Had you any duty to discharge on 
that occasion?—! was sent up the 
east coast, on the evening of the 19th, 
in consequence of the revolt of the 
negrees. 

Did you come up with them, or 
meet any of the revolted negroes ?— 
I came up with them at Bachelor's 
Adventure; we met there rather; 
they were coming down. 

Had you any, and what conversa¬ 
tion, with the revolted negroes ?—I 
had, on the morning of the 20th, 
Bachelor's Adventure; they assem¬ 
bled outside on the road, in very great 
numbers on the bridge; they were 
armed with cutlasses, muskets, blun¬ 
derbusses, and pistols; the soldiers 
under my ciilbraand stood'to their 
arms, and I went out to the bridgeto 
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talk to those people, to persuade them 
to return to their work, and lay 
down their arms. I was conducted 
to the party assembled on the night, 
by some man, who promised nothing 
should occur to me ; after conversing 
with that party, they accompanied me 
to the party assembled this side Ba¬ 
chelor's Adventure. The negroes 
spoke differently as to what they 
wanted; some wanted three days, and 
the Sunday to go to church; some 
wanted two days, and the Sunday to 
go to church; some said they wanted 
their freedom; and some wanted to 
tie me up. I explained to them, 
that I would use my endeavours with 
General Murray, to get them part of 
Saturday, and to go to church, but 
that first they should lay down their 
arms. Farther, some of them said, 
that when they did ask leave to go to 
church on a Sunday, they got pu- 
. nished for it; got cotton to gin, and 
the middle paths to clear the grass 
away. That when they complained 
of it, they were told by Dr M'Turk 
tliat it was the governor's order; 
when to Mr Spencer, that it was the 
ideal’s order. I told them, of course, 
/ hat they could not come into town, 
consequence of martial law, but 
that I would tell the general of it, and 
hoped they would lay down their 
arms; Jack and Telernachus and 
Seaton and Tom Gibson promised to 
communicate to them what had been 
said, and I went up to my troops 
again. In half an hour afterwards, 
seeing that they were not inclined to 
lay down their arms, I went out 
again, and requested some of them to 
tell 'Telernachus and Tom Gibson, 
and some of those who were about 
me, to come ; 1 wanted to know the 
r^s(n why they did not lay do«ru their 
arms, but the people who then came 
out to me, said they wanted to be 
free; in consequence of which I 
marched out the troops for the pur¬ 
pose of dispersing them. 


Did you not make some memo¬ 
randum or other of what the people 
told you I have, as near as I can 
recollect, made a memorandum, but 
have told, as near as I can, the sub¬ 
stance to the Court; I have since de¬ 
stroyed it as useless. 

Was there no other grievance stated 
ify the negroes, except those you 
have already stated —None that my 
memory can recollect. 

Jlcv. TV. S. Aufttin, Minister the 
Established Church. 

Do you remember the revolt which 
occurred in August last ?—Yes. 

Did you go up the coast on that 
occasion ?—1 did. 

* Did you see any of the. revolted 
negroes? if yea, did they say any¬ 
thing particular.?—I saw many of 
the revolted negroes with Lieutenant 
Peddic and his party. 1 met two or 
three on Monday night. On Wed¬ 
nesday morning, about six o'clock, I 
disembarked from a schooner on the 
coast opposite, or nearly opposite, 
plantation Lowlands. I was on my 
way to Haslington, and met with a 
great number of the insurgents on 
the road. They were induced to 
come to me principally from their 
ascertaining who I was. I reasoned 
with one or two of the more intelli¬ 
gent, and said I was shocked at what 
had occurred, and had come up with, 
a view of saving the lives of my fel¬ 
low-creatures. 1 was anxious to 
learn the cause of such extraordinary 
conduct, and was particular and mi¬ 
nute in my inquiries. 1 had received 
an impression that the prisoner, Mr 
Smith, was highly instx^imental in 
tho insurrection, and prpceeded to 
iqquiries. A variety of reasons weif» 
given, which 1 do not consider neces¬ 
sary to recapitulate, farther than they 
apply to the prisoner. 1 must add, 
that in no one instance amongst my : 
numerous inquiries did it appearj or 
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was it stated, that Mr Smith had 
been, in any degree, instrumental to 
the insurrection. A hardship of be¬ 
ing restricted from attendance on his 
chapel, was, however, very generally 
the burthen of complaint. 

Will you be pleased to state the 
other reasons, as you have said th^t 
the restriction upon attending Mr 
Smith's chapel was one ?—Tlie in¬ 
quiry was either made in my pre¬ 
sence, or by me, of one of the insur¬ 
gent party. It was in answer to some 
.observation, that bloodshed had not 
marked the progress of the insurrec¬ 
tion ; the answer to that was, It is 
, contrary to the religion we profess ; 
we cannot give life, and thereiore we 
will not take it.” 

Do you remember any negroes, 
previous to the revdlt, coming to you 
from the 6ast coast ?—Yes, I do. 

What was the object of their co¬ 
ming to you ?—To make a complaint, 
as they termed it, of the ill treatment 
^hey had received from an individual, 
whom I presume it will not be ne¬ 
cessary to mention. 

Will you state the nature of those 
complaints, and how many negroes 
there were?—The nature of their 


complaint was put in the shape of an 
appeal to me as a minister, whether 
it was not a very great hardship that 
their religious duties should be inter¬ 
fered with; whether they ought to be 


»prevented attending Mr Smith’s cha¬ 
pel ; whether their evening meetings 
on their estates for religious purposes 
I :Were improper; whether their read- 
! of the Bible was improper; an 
^i'^lnatance having been quoted by one 
of them of his bible having been ta- 
from htm. I first inquired why 
o bad not cone to ,the governor 
with their cqmplaint; they 
^me case which had occurred, 
VI a short time before, of some 
Cotb^ been made, and 

^ to. In hopes of settling 


it in a quiet and amicable manner, I 
waited on Mr Harper, and stated all 
that had been said to me, requesting 
him to take it in his hand and ar¬ 
range it; giving as my reason the 
probable indelicacy there might be in 
my interference between master and 
slave, that master being a stranger to 
me. Mr Harper declined doing so, 
giving me very satisfactory reasons. 
The complaints were uttered in a very 
extraordinary style and tone, and, af¬ 
ter some consideration, I thought it 
necessary to report the circumstance 
to the governor; the number of ne¬ 
groes was considerable; I did not 
reckon them ; the number was about 
twenty, men and women. 

Did you ever see any of those ne¬ 
groes afterwards ?—Not one of tire 
party, except on the Thursday or 
Friday of the insurrection, when I 
saw two of the med on their own 
estate. 

Did they state whether they made 
their complaint to the prisoner ?—I 
remember asking them the question, 
and whether he had sent them to me. 
I cannot charge ray memory; but I 
believe in neither case did tliey ad¬ 
mit that they had referred their com¬ 
plaints to him, or that he had sent 
them to me. I believe I recom¬ 
mended them to speak to the pri¬ 
soner on the subject, thinking, that as 
they Were members of his congrega¬ 
tion, he might have more influence 
in regulating their conduct than I 
could. 

Did their complaints, and the man¬ 
ner of these negroes, give rise to any 
suspicion that anything might ensue ? 
—•! must say I did feel serious ap¬ 
prehensions from that, combined witli 
other circumstances, and communi¬ 
cated them to the governor. ^ *• 

What were those oftier circum¬ 
stances ?—-A variety of little circum¬ 
stances between thb negroes and 
masters: several reported diflerences 
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' between Mr Smith and the manager 
and the burgher captains. Several 
instances of the exercise of undue au¬ 
thority by the masters over their ne¬ 
groes, and particularly that of pu¬ 
nishing them for attending divine 
worship {these, 1 must observe, were 
reports to me, not circumstances for 
the truth or validity of which I can 
vOucIj; one particular occurs to my re 
collection- Stopped by the Court. 

The examination of witnesses to 
prove the facts stated in the four se- 
, veral heads of charges enumerated on 
the first day, and of those on the part 
of the prisoner, lasted till Friday, the 
14th of November, when Mr Smith 
made his defence, of which the fol¬ 
lowing are the most important pas¬ 
sages 

** The first division of the first charge 
requires no evidence.—The second, 
that I have endeavoured to mislead 
■the negroes, by misinterpreting the 
Scriptures, is disproved by Romeo, 
Bristol, Azor, Jason, Mary Chisholm, 
and London in particular. The third, 
that of taking money and presents 
from the negroes, it is true, has been 
proved; but they were given volun¬ 
tarily, of their own- free will and ac¬ 
cord, as many of the witnesses have 
proved. The money collected for 
the sacrament was applied, as Jason 
has proyed, in the purchasing bread 
and wine, and candles..,,, The money 
collected for the Missionary Society, 
was regularly remitted. The plant¬ 
ers knew of the collection, and not 
only allowed it, but some were them¬ 
selves contributors, as proved by H. 
Van Cooten, John Stewart, and John 
Hainilton. Fourthly, It has been es¬ 
tablished that the sale of tlie Bibles 
was ordered the Bible Society; 
and Mr Davis has proved, that ne 
charged at the same rate for those he 
sold* Fifthly, That I Imve’ ioterfbr- 
^ed !#lth the treatment of tbe ni^Bp^s. 

vox.; XTII. FAST n. 


Not a single instance of interference 
has been produced ; but evidence to 
the contrary has been brought for¬ 
ward by me in my Journal, and by 
Mr Austin, independently of Bristol’s 
evidence on this head. Sixthly, That 
I have taught them (the negroes^ it 
was sinful to work, or go to marxet 
on a Sunday. Upon this head I think 
it has been satisfactorily shewn by the 
evidence of Romeo, Jason, Bristol, 
and Manuel, that though 1 taught the 
negroes, in obedience to the com» 
mandment of God, to keep holy the 
Sabbath, yet, I invariably advised 
them to a dutiful submission in per¬ 
forming their work, if assigned them 
even on Sundays. Seventhly, That 
1 Jiave taught them to disobpy their 
masters. This is disproved by Bris¬ 
tol, Romeo, Jason, Mars, and Mary 
Chisholm, herself an owner of slaves. 

" It is evident from the evidence, 
that 1 have always acted with the 
greatest uprightness and integrity; 
that I have gone farther, and con¬ 
ducted myself with prudence and cau¬ 
tion, from t1be time of my arrival in 
the colony to the revolt; .nay, Ha¬ 
milton proves, that, even in the very 
midst of the attack on his house, 1 
hastened to his assistance, and used 
all the means I possessed in his fa¬ 
vour, that 1 exhorted the ne^oes to 
be quiet; it was all 1 could ao. 

All the negroes, both for the pro¬ 
secution and defence, who were ques¬ 
tioned on fhis point, agree, that 1 al¬ 
ways taught them to be obedient to 
their masters, and to submit them¬ 
selves to all in authority over them; 
not an individual exception is there 
to this train of evidence. My journal^ 
read front page to page^ will not dia<^ 
dose rnie single passage emanating 
from bad feeling towards any bidiVi- 
dual. The vices and fblHes of some 
may have therein been repibbatediJ 
blit even the i;eprobation of those p^* 
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sons was confined to myself. 1 did 
not commit, in many instances, even 
their names to paper. 

“ It has been attempted, and in fact ^ 
the whole drift of the prosecution of 
the charges, and of the questions of 
the prosecutor, was, to shew, that the 
religious negroes were the most re¬ 
fractory and rebellious. What do the 
certificates of baptism say ? that only 
they were recommended by their own¬ 
ers, managers, or overseers, who be¬ 
haved well, who were well disposed, 
and who were thought worthy of Re¬ 
ward. Do not all these proofs, from 
even interested parties, clearly de¬ 
monstrate, that the effect of religious 
instruction was beneficial? Independ¬ 
ently of this, the witnesses, H. Van 
Cooten, himself a prQ})rietor of one, 
and attorney of another large estate; 
and John Stewart, unwilling as he 
was to answer any questions, have 
sworn, that the religious negroes were 
the most obedient in general. Every 
planter, every master, can tell how 
very intractable and unruly is a dis¬ 
satisfied negro—he will not be obe¬ 
dient. The series of written evidence 
proves, that those negroes who were 
allowed to attend the chapel, con¬ 
ducted themselves in a dutiful man¬ 
ner. Should any object that the cer¬ 
tificates relate to tne characters of 
negroes previous to their becoming 
Christians, Mr Haig’s note will be a 
satisfactory answer. I quote from 
memory:—He says, * I h^e hither¬ 
to refused to give such and such ne¬ 
groes a certificate of character in 
consequence of some that were bap¬ 
tised by Mr Wray behaving amiss; 
but as they now behave better, I com¬ 
ply with their request, and recom- 
tnend them to you as well-disposed 
K|ipple.' Thus I think the very re- 
of the first charge is manifest- 

, eA,,;,, 

l| jiabold assertion, but not more 
true, that there is not a 


single negro witness upon any mate^ 
rial point, either in support of the 
second, and third, and fourth charges, 
or in support of the defence, who is 
not either contradicted by hirqiself or 
by some other witness.” 

Here he proceeded to compare the 
evidence, and pointed out many con¬ 
tradictions. 

Is this evidence,” he asked, *^suffi- 
cient to convict any individual of an 
offence ; much more one of so high a 
nature as that with which I am char¬ 
ged ? It is true, that it would seem 
as though these various tales had some 
foundation. 1 have stated clearly in 
the defence the simple facts from 
which all these various tales have 
sprung. Men who cannot remember 
simple facts, such as knowing whether 
any one was present during a conver¬ 
sation, or whether they left a house 
alone, or in company with another, 
are not likely to be very accurate in 
the narration of a conversation. Which 
of these witnesses is the one to be be¬ 
lieved they are all alike; they are 
all at variance with each other ; and 
whether one is to be selected in pre¬ 
ference to the rest, or all are to be 
discredited, is a matter to be deter¬ 
mined solely by the court. I think 
I have shown, that it will require at 
least some discrimination to discover 
the one worthy of any credit. They 
cannot all be believed; not'two of 
them can be believed together. 

'' Seaton and Bristol state they were 
standing in the back gallery, and I 
was in the hall, at some distance from 
them, when Quamina made, his com¬ 
munication ; this renders it highly 
improbable that the conversation with 
Quamina should produce any efliect 
on my mind ; for it was certainly a 
strange mode of making so import- 
apt a communication, to be standing 
at a distance, which would necessari¬ 
ly require a louder tone of voice than 
ordinary. It appears also highly im- 
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probable, that a communication of so 
serious a natQre should be made in 
the hearing of Mrs Smith, and four 
men who were standing near him. If 
he said anything about driving the 
managers or white people to town, it 
was not in my hearing. What pass¬ 
ed between me and Quamina was in 
a loud tone of voice, and heard, though 
not heeded, by Mrs Smith, she being 
at the time attending to other con¬ 
cerns. 1 have already, in my de¬ 
fence, stated all that passed rela¬ 
tive to the matter in question. How 
far the evidence, divested of its in¬ 
consistencies and contradictions, bears 
me out, I must leave to the judgment 
of the court. The evidence, in fact, 
is such as to render it impossible for 
any one to say, that from it alone the 
real truth can be ascertained. That 
negroes are not verbally accurate in 
general, is not only w'ell known and 
proverbial, but has been proved by 
H. Van Cooten, a resident among 
them for fifty years ; he swears he 
would not intrqst even a common 
message to the memory of any one of 
them, for ten to one if they’d carry 
it correctly, though some might do so. 

I need not tell this court, that posi¬ 
tive assertions alone are evidence in a 
case of this kipd. Negroes may speak 
to facts, but in their notions of time 
and in verbal accuracy, they are mi¬ 
serably deficient; and even had there 
been no positive evidence on this 
point, it would have been apparent 
from the evidence of the whole of 
them on this trial. 'Fhe whole con¬ 
versation occupied but t^o or three 
minutes; and I had no conception 
that even ne^oes were so ridiculous 
as to have ^osen such a time^ and 
such a manner, to have given infor¬ 
mation upon any serious subject I 
did not consider it as information, or 
I should have ^cted accordingly* « 
1 mustobserve, tl^itit is impossible 
to come to a conclusion upon any one 


of the charges, without taking the 
whole of the evidence into considera¬ 
tion ; if this be done, it is manifest 
that neither myself nor my doctrines 
were the cause of the revolt; that my 
name was never mentioned by any of 
the negroes as being connected with 
the revolt. Mr Austin declares, he‘ 
went up among the revolted negroes, 
prejudiced against me ; yet, in his 
examination says, * I must add, that 
in no one instance among my nume¬ 
rous inquiries, did it appear that Mr 
Smith had been in any degree instru- * 
mental in the insurrection.’ liieu- 
tenant-Colonel Leahey, who was in 
command of the whole coast, who was 
amidst the negroes on every occasion, 
and who had every circumstance wor¬ 
thy of notice conveyed to hftn, says, 

I do not recollect hearing the pri¬ 
soner’s name mentioned till I came 
to town.' Take, then, Hamilton's 
evidence, that of Stewart, Elliot, and 
Davies, and the certificates; and what 
will not Uieir testimony weigh against 
a number of ignorant negroes, under 
the infiuence of their masters^ un¬ 
der the fear of punishment for their 
conduct; and, therefore, glad to 
throw the blame upon any one rather 
than allow it to remain with them¬ 
selves, as it really does ? Contradict¬ 
ing themselves, contradicting «ach 
other, no two of them agree up¬ 
on any material point. One would 
think that Quamina’s motive for dri¬ 
ving the white people, would have 
been remembered by four persons, in 
whose presence he is said to have as¬ 
serted it, yet Bristol says, * It was 
'because th? negroes’ fre^om had 
come outPeter, * to see the court, 
to get the new lawShute, ‘ to get 
so’mething good for the negroes,' and 
' a day or two for themselvesand 
Seaton remams silent on that p6int,. 
assigning a direct falsehood, that hd 
was not present* 

Bristol and Jason, witnesses^caDed 
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by me, to prove when I read about 
Mo8%s and rharoah, say, about two or 
three months before the revolt. These 
witnesses could not read, London, 
however, who could read, and whose 
knowledge was tried by the court, 
proved that it was two years ago, the 
time stated by me in my defence. This 
is sufficient to shew how inaccurate 
is negro evidence in general; add to 
all this, the scantiness of the evidence 
agaiqst me, notwithstanding the im¬ 
mense exertions that have been made 
to procure it; that my defence was 
written upon my suggestion, be¬ 
fore my counsel had seen my wit¬ 
nesses, and written on my own con¬ 
sciousness of innocence; that many 
of my questions have been bold, even 
to rashness, from any other than a* 
innocent man ; and, let me ask, what 
evidence is there before the court that 
is sufficient to condemn me ? 

** Gentlemen, to you ray case is now 
confided. Whatever be your deter¬ 
mination, I do, as a minister of the 
gospel, in the presence of ray God, 
most ableninly declare my innocence.” 

The Prosecutor, in reply, gave a 
view of the constitution of the chapel, 
and observed 

" Over a congregation thus model¬ 
led, the prisoner, it may be supposed, 
soon*obtained great influence. Of 
this he himself boasted to Captain 
M‘Turk $ nor was it an empty boast, 
for the whole evidence before you, 
gentlemen, shews the truth of it. The 
various instances will, of course, not 
escape your observation, as I pro¬ 
ceed ; but, I shall not d|tain you by 
enumerating them here. 1 shall only 
point out, for the present, their con- 
! tributions of money for purchase of 
,wine for the sacrament, and the other 
: of the chapel, for repairs 

' . l^la^^ of tb6 cliapel, for 

ttib Missionwy Society in England, 
the purchase of books, the poultry, 
&& and yams furnished by them to 


the prisoner. The prisoner says, as to 
the presents he received, he gave more 
wine in return than compensated for 
them. It is strange that he should 
forget, that this wine was purchased 
by the negroes themselves for the sa¬ 
crament, as Bristol proves ; how does 
his giving away the wine, at their ex¬ 
pense, mend the matter ? does it not 
make it worse ? for the more he gave 
away, the more must they nave 
bought. 

The prisoner says, all these contri¬ 
butions were voluntary, and were 
given in consequence, solely, of his 
addresses from the pulpit ; but this 
only establishes, still more clearly, his 
influence. It proves, that it was so great 
as to make the negroes, of all people 
oil the face of the earth, part with 
their money freely, and not on any 
principle of force. Vast, indeed, 
must have been his ascendancy over 
the negro mind, when he could in¬ 
duce them to contribute their money 
to a society for spreading the gospel 
through distant regions, the very 
names of which were unknown to 
them. One of the great means, by 
which the prisoner obtained this in¬ 
fluence, was by his being, at all times, 
ready to listen to their complaints 
against their masters, and to settle 
their disputes amongst themselves.” 

On the subject of working on Sun¬ 
day, the Prosecutor observed 

The general precepts of obedience, 
on which he so much rests, are mere 
shadows, if they be not carried into 
the every-day practice of life. The 
negroes oii the estate where Azor 
lived, seemed to have a certain task 
assigned them; some of them did not 
finish ib on the Saturday, and took 
their Sunday to it. The case comes 
before the prisoner; he remains per¬ 
fectly silent on the necessity of their 
*cloing their work oi\, the Saturday, 
but he exclaims against them for put¬ 
ting their hands to it next day, and 
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working on Sundays, to save them- 
jselves being punished. Is this a les¬ 
son of obedience ? * You are fools to 
work for the sake of a few lashes.* 
Was this intended to raise in their 
xninds a respect for their masters, or 
to make them look on his indignation 
as a thing to be dreaded ? No, they 
were told to despise it. And, shall 
the man who acts thus, shelter himself 
behind such an excuse, as his preach¬ 
ing up at other times obedience to 
their owners ? 

" Thevery nature of thepunishment 
which he inflicted upon the delin¬ 
quents for Sunday work, was such as 
to make them look on their masters 
as beings under the curse of heaven. 

“ The workingvoluntarily on a Sun- 
daj’’, was considered such a crime, as 
to render the negro unworthy of par¬ 
taking of the Sacrament. In what 
■light must the masters have been 
held ! And, is not this in accordance 
with the statement of Romeo—work 
if your masters force you—for they 
will have to answer for it. Could this 
lowering of the master in the eye of 
the slaves be intended to make them 
more obedient ? Were they more like¬ 
ly to be submissive to men whom 
they believed exposed to the wrath 
of God ? 

" The negroes had been told, as Bris¬ 
tol and Manuel prove, that the ene¬ 
my the Jews fought against and con¬ 
quered, meant the men that did not 
believe in, or fear God—^that^Jeru- 
salem was to be destroyed, because 
the men of that city did not believe 
in God. Was any good point to be 
gained by representing their masters 
as of much the same character ?" 

It was afterwards observed— 

** Of ail the negro population of this 
extensive colony, there are, perhaps, 
none who have fewer difficulties to 
contend with, than the negroes of the 
east coast; there are but few sugar- 
estates there, comparatively speakmg. 


the greater part being in cotton. With 
all these advantages in their favour, 
we And, that on the 18th August last, 
they rose in arms against their mas- 
ters, and broke out into open rebel¬ 
lion. This rebellion commenced at 
Le Resouvenir, the residence of the 
prisoner, and Success, the next estate 
to windward ; it spread up the coast 
for sevelral miles, and down nearly to 
town ; but it was confined entirely to 
the east coast, and to that part of the 
coast; it stopped on this side of ’ 
Mahaica. 

“ I'o assign, as has been attempted, 
the late instructions from home as 
the sole cause of this revolt, will never 
bring us to the point. This is as- 
iffigning a general cause for*the pro¬ 
duction of a particular effect on a par¬ 
ticular body of men. A general cause 
will produce a general effect; the 
same in all, unless there be some 
circumstances in the particular body 
of men, different from those of the 
rest of the community. And, there¬ 
fore, if this were the proximate cause 
which operated on the minds of these 
men, there must have been something 
in the state of their minds very dif¬ 
ferent from that of their fellow-colo¬ 
nists. .• 

Their minds must have been pre¬ 
disposed—they must have been ripe 
for rebellion before; and, therefore, 
the assigning this general cause only 
carries us a step back, but does not 
assist us in explaining the problem* 

" If we inquire who were the rebels, 
we find that the principal leaders 
were, as nearly as 1 can gather from * 
the evidence, Quamina and Jack of 
Success; Joseph and Telemachus of 
Bachelor's Adventure; Jack of Vigi¬ 
lance ; Sandy of Nonpareil; Paul of < 
Friendship; and Paris of Good Hope; 
all (save this last Paris)deacons, mem-* 
bers, teachers, and attendants of Be* 
thel cha|>el. If we carry this inves¬ 
tigation farther, we find that the oon- 
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gregation of Bethel chapel, previous 
to tile revolt, went together to the 
middle walk of Success, and there 
laid their last and final plans for this 
rebellion ; and that they were all, 
more or less, implicated in it. We 
find that plantation Success was the 
head-quarters of this rebellion; the 
estate, of which almost all the ne¬ 
groes attended Bethel cha|iitel. We 
find, by the letter of Jack Gladstone, 
that all the brothers of Bethel chapel 
were engaged in it—in fine, go which 
way we will, we are brought up at 
last with Bethel cliapel. This is al¬ 
most the only bond of connexion to 
be traced amongst the leaders of this 
rebellion, their being attendants of 
Bethel 'oliapel. It is a staggering 
fact—but it is a fact proved beyond 
the possibility of a doubt; and these 
leaders—who are they ? the princi¬ 
pal tradesmen on these equates ; men 
in the confidence and favour of their 
masters, who knew the hardships of 
slavery only by name. Be the proxi¬ 
mate cause what it may, there must 
have been some predisposing cause, 
operating on the members of Bethel 
chapel—something operating on them 
which did not operate on the negroes 
•f the other coast.” 

TWENTY-EIGHTH HAY. 

24<7^ Novembery 1823. 

The Court having most maturely 
and deliberately weighed and consi¬ 
dered the evidence adduced in sup¬ 
port of the charges preferred against 
, the prisoner, John Smith, as well as 
the statements made by him in his 
defence, and the evidence thereon; 
j with respect to the first charge, to 
!Wifc »—** For that he, the said John 
jBnuth, long previous to and up to the 
time of a certain revolt and rebellion 
whidbi broke out in this oplony on or 
about the 18th of August^ now last 
past, did promote, as far as in him 


lay, discontent and dissatisfaction in 
the minds of the negro slaves towards 
their lawful masters, managers, and 
overseers, he, the said John Smith, 
thereby intending to excite the said 
negroes to break out in such open 
revolt and rebellion against the au¬ 
thority of their lawful masters, ma¬ 
nagers, and overseers, contrary to his 
allegiance, and against the peace of 
our sovereign lord the king, his crown 
and dignity,” is of opinion, that he, 
the prisoner, John Smith, is guilty 
of thus much thereof, to wit, “ F’or 
that he, the said John Smith, long 
previous to and up to the time of a 
certain revolt and rebellion, which 
broke out in this colony on or about 
the 18th of August now last past, 
did promote discontent and dissatis¬ 
faction in the minds of the negro 
slaves towards their lawful masters, 
managers, and overseersbut acquits 
him of thcremainder of the said charge 
for want of sufficient proof in support 
thereof. 

With respect to the second charge, 
namely, For that he, the said John 
Smith, having, about the 17th day 
of August last, and on divers other 
days and times theretofore preceding, 
advised, consulted, and corresponded 
with a certain negro named Quami- 
na, touching and concerning a cer¬ 
tain intended revolt and rebellion of 
the negro slaves within these colonies 
of Demerara and Essequibo; and, far¬ 
ther, after such revolt and rebellion 
had actually commenced, and was in 
a course of prosecution, he, the said 
John Smith, did farther aid and as¬ 
sist in such rebellion, by advising, 
consulting, and corresponding touch¬ 
ing the same, with the said negro 
Quamina, to wit, on the IDth and 
20th August last past, he, the said 
John Smith, then well knowing such 
revolt and rebellion to be in progress, 
and the said negro Quamina to be 
au insurgent engaged therein,” the 
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Court is of opinion^ that he, the pri¬ 
soner, John Smith, is guilty of so 
much thereof as follows, viz. For 
that he, the said John Smith, having, 
about the 17th day of August last, 
and on one day theretofore preceding, 
advised, consulted, and corresponded 
with a certain negro named Quami- 
na, concerning and touching a cer- 
tairt intended revolt and rebellion of 
the negro slaves within these colonies 
of Demorara and Essequibo; and, 
farther, after such revolt and rebel¬ 
lion had actually commenced, and was 
in a course of prosecution, he, the said 
John Smith, did farther aid and assist 
in such rebellion, by advising, con¬ 
sulting, and corresponding, touching 
the same, with the said negro Qua- 
mina, to wit, on the 20th August last 
past, he, the said John Smith, then 
well knowing such revolt and rebel¬ 
lion to be in progress, and the said 
negro Quamina to be an insurgent 
engaged thereinand acquits him 
of the remainder of the said charge. 

With respect to the third charge, 
" For that he, the said John Smith, 
on the 17th August last past, and for 
a certain period of time thereto pre¬ 
ceding, having come to the know¬ 
ledge of a certain revolt and rebellion 
intended to take place within this co¬ 
lony, did not make known the same 
to the proper authorities; which re¬ 
volt and rebellion did subsequently 
take place, to wit, on or about the 
18th of August now last pastthe 
Court is of opinion that he, the pri¬ 
soner, John Smith, is guilty thereof. 

With respect to the fourth charge, 
viz.—" For that he, the said John 
Smith, after such revolt and rebellion 
had taken place, and during the ex¬ 
istence thereof, to wit^ on or about 
Tuesday and Wednesday the 19th 
and 20th August now last past, was 
at plantation Le Resouvenir, in pre¬ 
sence of, and held communication 


with Quamina, a negro of plantation 
Success, he, the said John Smith, 
then well knowing the said Quamipa 
to be an insurgent engaged therein; 
and that he, the said John Smith, did 
not use his utmost endeavours to sup¬ 
press the same, by securing or de¬ 
taining the said insurgent Quamina 
as a prisoner, or by giving informa¬ 
tion to the proper authorities or other¬ 
wise ; but, on the contrary, permit¬ 
ted the said insurgent Quamina to go 
at large, and depart without attempt-. 
ing to seize and detain him, and with¬ 
out giving anyinformation respecting 
him to the proper authorities, against 
the peace of our Sovereign Lord the 
King, his crown and dignity, and 
against the laws in force in-this colo¬ 
ny, and in defiance of the proclama¬ 
tion of martial law issued by his ex¬ 
cellency the lieutenant-governor 
the Court is of opinion, that he, the 
prisoner, John Smith, is guilty of so 
much thereof as follows, namely, 
For that he, the said John Smith, 
after such revolt and rebellion had 
taken place, and during the existence 
thereof, to wit, on Wednesday the 
20th of August now last past, was 
at plantation Le Resouvenir in pre¬ 
sence of, and held communication 
with Quamina, a negro of plantation 
Success, he, the said John Smith, 
then well knowing the said Quamina 
to be an insurgent engaged therein; 
and that he, the said John Smith, 
did not use his utmost endeavours to 
suppress the same, by giving infor¬ 
mation to the proper authorities, but, 
on the contrary, permitted the said 
insurgent Quamina to go at large, 
and depart without giving any infor¬ 
mation respecting him to the proper 
authorities, against the peace of our 
Sovereign Lord the King, his crown 
and dignity, and against the laws in 
force in this colony, and in defiance 
of the proclamation of martial law is- 
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sued by his excellency the lieutenant- 
governor/* and acquits him of the 
remainder of the said charge. 

•The Court having thus found the 
prisoner, John Smith, guilty, as above 
specified, does therefore sentence 
him, the prisoner, John Smith, to be 
hanged by the neck until dead, at 
such time and place as his excellency 
the lieutenant governor and com¬ 
mander-in-chief may think fit to di¬ 
rect. But the Court, under all the 
circumstances of the case, begs hum¬ 
bly to recommend the prisoner, John 
Smith, to mercy. 

(Signed) S. A. Goodman, 
Lt. Col. and Bres. 
(Signed) J. L. Smith, Jun. 

Assist. Judge-Advocate. 

Approved, 

(Signed) John Murray. 


Trials of the Negroes engaged 
IN THE Revolt at Demerara. 

Trial of Prisoner Louis, belonging to 
Planlalion Plaisancc. 

(Court sworn—Ordinary charge.— 
Plea, Not Guilty.) 

Thomas Blake examined by the 
Judge-Advocate—I am manager of 
plantation Better Hope, and reside 
there. On Monday night, the I8th 
instant, about nine o’clock, a gang of 
men came up to the door of my 
Rwelling-house; they wanted to en- 
t&t the house. The Better Hope ne- 
^oes kept them from entering for 
some time; they went away a little 
|)it, blew a shell, and called in an- 
gAtig of negroes, who' over- 
^w^red the negroes belonging to 
ptyt They then begah to break 
tlje '^indows. As soon as 1 found 
^is, X wept up stairs into the cham¬ 
ber, tipd 1 locked the door. I re¬ 


mained there about a quarter of an 
hour before the gang came up stairs. 
They endeavoured to force open the 
door, but could not; they broke 
through the partition to make a wider 
entrance. They instantly rushed in, 
and dragged me down stairs; there 
were so many, that 1 could not exact¬ 
ly discover who they were; they 
dragged me across the yanl, till 
they got me to the stocks. This man 
Louis was very active, and assisted in 
putting me in the stocks. I told him 
to be careful what he was doing ; he 
said he must do it, or they wmuld do 
worse with him; I do not recollect 
if he was armed. There were about 
fortj^ or fifty persons; some of them 
had cutlasses. I knew the prisoner 
before—1 am sure he was one who 
assisted to put me in the stocks. The 
head driver of Plaisance was there ; 
I could not say if he was a leader; 
his name is Tilla or Silla. 

Cross-examined by the prisoner.-— 
When the negroes brought you into 
the sick-house, with cutlasses in their 
hands, did I not too prevent their 
doing you any injury ?—No. 

When you were brought into the 
sick-house, did you not ask me if the 
negroes were going, to kill you, and 
did I not answer—No, they will only 
put you in the stocks ?—I do not re¬ 
collect. 

When you were in the stocks, did 
jmu not ask me for some water to 
drink, and did I not bring a basin of 
water to you ?—Yes, you did. 

When they were marching you to 
the stocks, did you not observe me 
behind you preventing their cutting 
you with cutlasses?—1 cannot say 
you did. 

Did yog look behind you at the 
time ?-:~No, I don't know that I did. 

When I went afterwards i«to the 
sick-house to see my wife, who w^ 
sick there, did you not say, Louis, 
will you do me the favour to release 
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me from the stocks^ and did I not 
say, I have not got the key ?—You 
did. 

When you said to mo, Louis, you 
see what these negroes have done to 
me, did I not answer, I have not the 
power to prevent it ?—All he said 
was, I cannot help it. 

William Mercer, examined by the 
Judge-Advocate.—On the evening 
of Monday the 18th, I was on the 
plantation Better Hope, with the ma¬ 
nager, Thomas Blake. It was inti¬ 
mated to us, that the negroes were 
rising on the adjoining estates, and 
we immediately put ourselves in the 
way of defence. The negroes of 
plantation Better Hope were assem¬ 
bled before the manager's door ; they 
were repeatedly told by the manager 
and myself not to behave improperly, 
or to join the others who were ap¬ 
proaching ; to the best of my know¬ 
ledge, it was between nine and ten 
o'clock. An armed body of negroes 
came into the yard, and immediately 
challenged one of our negroes, named 
Quamme—calling him to come and 
join them, which he refused to do as 
well as the rest of the Better Hope 
negroes; they instantly made an at¬ 
tack upon our negroes, who drove 
the first party from the front of the 
house. One of the negroes had a 
shell, which he blew and rallied the 
men again; a stronger reinforcement 
came from another building; they 
then attacked, and, in consequence 
of their numbers, overpowered the 
negroes of Better Hope; they inpne- 
diately rushed into the house, and 
the prisoner Louis caught me by the 
throat, and dragged me out of the 
house. I was then surrounded by 
numbers with cutlasses; they began 
to chop at me, and chopped my hat 
in three different places, and knock¬ 
ed it off*. ^ QThe hat was here pro¬ 
duced, with three deep cuts right 


through.^ I then received three 
wounds on my head, on my way to 
the sick-house; they wanted to kill 
me at once, on ray way there, but the 
man Louis andothers prevented their 
so doing; he was one of the ring¬ 
leaders, and reserved me to shoot me 
himself; when in the stocks, I asked 
him to give me a little water, if it was 
only to wash my wounds, which he 
refused, and said, the situation 1 was 
in was the best place for me; ** that 
he could not help it; he was not the 
only one;" he was at that time armed 
with a cutlass. He left the sick- 
house with others, and some time af¬ 
ter returned with others, and brought 
the manager with him ; after the ma- 
yager was confined, they ^remained 
some time in the sick-house. An¬ 
other party then brought in a colour¬ 
ed man, who was working on the 
estate ; he was likewise confined, and 
some one of the party was going to 
chop off his head in the stocks, but 
was prevented by the others; after 
staying some time, they released the 
coloured man, and went away; his 
wife belongs to Better Hope. I con¬ 
sider prisoner a ringleader, because 
he took a most active part, and said 
he would shoot me once or twice. 1 
am confident prisoner is one who con¬ 
fined me in the stocks. 

Cross-examined by the prisoner.— 

When the negroes were dragging 
you from the house to the sick-house, 
did 1 not come forward and lay hold 
of your throat to prevent your being 
injured.—You laid hold of me by the 
throat, and prevented others killing 
me—saying you would shoot me your¬ 
self—-(1 think witness here said next 
morning.) 

When in the stocks, and you asked 
me for w^ter, did 1 not give it you ? 
r—No; you refused me water to wtM^ 
my wounds; it was brought by auuf 
ther negro. * 
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By the Court.—I reside at Better 
Hope, and am overseer. 

Defence.—The prisoner denies the 
evidence given against him.—Sen¬ 
tence, Guilty— 

Trial of Prisoner Murphy, belonging 
to Plantation Foidis. 

(Court sworn.—Ordinary charge.— 
Plea, Not Guilty.) 

Mrs Walrond examined by the 
Judge-Advocate.—Mary Walrond is 
my name. On the night of Monday, 
the 18th, I was at Nabaclis; we were 
alarmed, about four o’clock in the 
morning, by the firing of guns in the 
house, and breaking open of doors % 
our man-servant, Billy, rushed up 
stairs to me, aud I insisted to go 
down to say something, if I possibly 
could, to soften them; he entreated 
me not to do so, because his master 
was killed, he believed, and both our 
overseers ; I then ran to the window 
which opens into the yard, and threw 
it open; they immediately fired at 
me, and struck me in the arm. I 
perceived Mr Walrond was not kill¬ 
ed, but only lying on the ground; I 
called out, and begged they would 
not kill him; they again fired at me, 
and wounded me in the hand; my 
servant Billy pulled me out of the 
chamber, and locked me in another 
room; just then they rushed up 
stairs; he then made his escape, and 
I was left. I requested to be taken 
to Mr Walrond; a tall man then pro¬ 
tected me from the rest, and the man 
Sandy asked me if I knew him!—I 
said no. He told me, my name is 
Sandy, head-carpenter at Nonpareil; 
we intended you no harrq; we are 
<nily determined to have our free¬ 
dom, A man of ours, Joseph, then 
came up, and insisted I should be 
taken to Mr Walrond; 1 did go to 
the 8ie)&.hou8e, where he wt^s. I round 


Mr Walrond and our overseer; the 
latter was wounded, and dying; they 
boldly insisted they did not murder 
him ; a great many negroes came in 
occasionally; I think it was about 12 
o’clock. On Tuesday, a man came in 
to see if Mr Walrond was safely lock¬ 
ed ; I asked him his name; he said it 
is Murphy, and that he belonged to 
Foulis estate; the prisoner was the 
man. I asked him what he intended ; 
he said, not to murder me, and I con¬ 
tinued questioning him for what pur- 
ose they committed this outrage; 
e said, to declare their independ¬ 
ence—that something had come out 
in the packet, which they could not 
obtain. I asked him if there was no 
hope of relief from the governor, as I 
heard he was on his way up ?—He 
said. Yes, he was lastpight—that, the 
governor had held a parley with them 
at Good Hope, and that he told them 
if they were determined to proceed 
in the riot, not to take life; and said, 
further, that the governor was glad 
to run with his cavalry. I replied to 
him, such I could not think to be the 
case—I did not suppose he would be 
such a coward. The prisoner then 
replied. It was very true, and he then 
went on to speak of Mr Smith the 
parson. He said that they had put 
him in the stocks at his own request, 
as other white men had been placed 
there, to use bis own expression, as a 
copy of countenance. 1 assured him 
there was no such thing as their free¬ 
dom, and that they had been misled 
by Mr Smith, if he had preached sich 
nonsense; and he said. Yes, that he 
had preached every Sunday that they 
were free, and their freedom was 
withheld by their owners; further 
he did not say. In my way down 
stairs, I was obliged to see Mr Tuc¬ 
ker. As they seemed to possess some 
sentiments of religion, I thought of 
speaking to them of Mr Tucker’s 
murder, which 1 had heard of, and 
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being obliged to see him on my way 
down. After recovering the first 
shock, I went up to his body, and 
asked them why they committed such 
an act? They then declared, that 
they did not kill him; that he had 
cut his throat himself; the man Jo¬ 
seph was standing by, and untied his 
cravat, and which proved that was 
not the case. The man Joseph took 
me to the sick-housc, where I men¬ 
tioned it to Mr Walrond. I did not 
sec the prisoner at all violent; he 
had arras when he came into the sick- 
house ; he had a pistol, carried it in 
his hand; I cannot say whether he 
had any other arms; he appeared to 
be one of the guards, because he came 
to examine the locks of the sick- 
house ; he must have been there, I 
dare say, two hours ; the prisoner sat 
at the door, and staid longer than any 
■other, except the first guard. They 
came in with a paper about five v. m. ; 
the first he (Mr W.) read and signed ; 
the second he read to me, signifying 
it was a paper written by Mr Hop- 
kinson.—^Papers handed to witness, 
and the second one identified.]—The 
first, witness cannot recollect; on 
reading the second, Mr W. replied 
to them, I cannot sign this paper, 
because you have committed acts of 
violence; you have murdered both our 
overseers, and I will not put my name 
to a paper to prove your good beha- 
yiour. A man then presented a pis¬ 
tol to him (he was standing just be¬ 
hind) and said. You may do it or not, 
just as- you please; seeing that he 
would fire at him, I entreated him to 
sign it. Wheniwasinthesick.house, 
where I found him on guard, the dy¬ 
ing overseer called to me, and asked 
if 1 could get a doctor to dress his 
wounds. I went to the prisoner, and 
entreated him to get a guard, and 
bring Dr Goldie over to try and re¬ 
lieve and dress his wounds; and fur¬ 
ther to excite his compassion> I re¬ 


quested him to look through a ere- 
vice of the door, which had been 
broken, and see the state of the over¬ 
seer, and have mercy on him. ^ The 
prisoner said. No, let him die. I 
found it useless to ask him any more, 
and he left me. The overseer died at 
twelve on Tuesday night, when 1 
was sitting up with him; we were 
set at liberty again on Wednesday 
morning; I might have gone to the 
house, as far as I could judge, at any 
time, but I would not leave the over- . 
seer. Mr Walrond is proprietor of 
the plantation of Nabaclis; 284* ne¬ 
groes form the strength of the whole, 
to the best of witness’s belief; Mr 
Reid had taken off, I believe, about 
fO, a week before this began. 

Cross-examined by the prisoner.— 
Did I, when yoq asked me to have 
mercy on the overseer who was 
wounded, and to send for Dr Goldie 
to dress his wounds, say. No, let 
him die?—Positively yes ; I am cer¬ 
tain prisoner was the man ; he said, 
No, let him die. 

Are you certain that I had a pistol 
in my hand ?—He had a pistol, I am 
certain. [^Witness withdrew.] 

Mr Walrond, examined by the 
Judge Advocate.—I was at Nabaclis 
on the 18th, at night. About half 
ast nine, when we were retiring to 
ed, Mr Gainsfort, manager at Gol¬ 
den Grove, came riding into the yard, 
with a letter from R. Reid, stating a 
communication to the governor, of an 
intended insurrection ; and, although 
not generally believed, recommend¬ 
ing me to take arms and ammunition 
generally kept in the logic or mana¬ 
ger’s room, and have them with me 
in the house. Mr Robert Reid had 
retired to bed; 1 went up to his room, 
and showed him the letter; I told- 
him* I was determined to defend the 
property, and went out to the gin- 
nouse, where the two overseers were * 
lodged—directed them to the dwell- 
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ing-house, with what arms and am* 
munition were there; four muskets 
were immediately put in complete 
order, which, with my fowling-piece 
and pistols, were the only arms we 
had ; about sixty rounds of ball-cart¬ 
ridge in the cartouch-boxes. I di¬ 
rected that two should remain, one 
on each side of the gallery-door, two 
should remain behind the door of the 
hall, and that as one fired on one side, 
he should retire to the^door within, 
and the other to take his place. The 
overseers took the watch, and we 
were in the hall on the settees: Held 
and myself watched from one to four; 
I retired up stairs at four o'clock, 
and lay down, with my cartouch-box 
and everything on. Robert Reid in 
about ten minutes called out, Mr 
Walrond, they are at hand; at which 
time there was a m^st dreadful yell- 
more like a war-whoop (the most 
dreadful I ever heard)—I seized my 
fowling-piece, and was going to the 
place to repel them, and saw Mr 
Tucker fire from the inside of the 
bouse, direct from the door ; and as 
1 passed him, a shot was fired from 
the jealousie, below the door, and he 
received a wound through the body, 
and said,'' O Christ, I am shot," and 


are opposed to numbers he went to 
the yard-window; not regarding what 
he said to me, I passed by him, and 
proceeded to the back steps, where I 
found numbers coming up ; I imme¬ 
diately fired down the steps, and, as 
the piece I had was loaded with small 
ball, 1 think 1 wounded two; I was 
surrounded by numbers, seized by 
the collar on both sides, and dragged 
down the steps in a brutish manner* 
They raised me after I was down, 
and 1 begged for my life, as I thought 
they were going to kill me. The man 
on my right hand 1 thought to be my 
own man Prince, and said, “ Prince, 
will you murder me in this barbarous 
manner ?” He said, I am not Prince, 
but I am your friend—you arc a good 
man, love God, and have not debar¬ 
red your negroes from having their 
meetings.” In my way, I was met by 
my servant Joseph, who said they 
should not murder me, and was then 
forced into a room. Soon after, they 
brought in Mr Forbes wounded, and 
forced me to the upper room, where 
the stocks were, and confined me in 
the stocks; they did not put the feet 
of Mr Forbes in ; I begged them to 
have mercy, and take him out; they 
did so.—The gang iiad mostly left 


immediately fell—I said, “ Tucker, I 
hope not," but he never answered. I 
took my place at the lower side of 
the ball door, and levelled at the man 
who had fired from thence ;^y piece 
missed fire, and did not go off, but I 
retired to the corner where the gun 
'With the bayonet was, and my ser- 
trant Billy handed it to me, just as 
Mr Forb«a had fired. Forbes then 
latroed, and was retiring to the inner 
.room, but was shot immediately 
llnrougii the back—'he cried out, ** O 
' C|i|d» 1 am shot," and reeled to an 
•rrivchair in the inner room. 1 met 
Mr IM^ retiring from the 
of the gallery $ he said, 
** jUl'WAlrDnd, it is of no use—us two 


the yard, and a servant belonging to 
Mr Reid, head driver of the estate, 
called Jemmy, came and took my 
feet out of the stocks. Rodney, be¬ 
longing to Bachelor’s Adventure, the 
guard over us, made some sign, and 
they returned ; one of them topped 
Jemmy on the little finger. Rodney 
was on guard all the day; very kind 
to me, by allowing my feet to be 
taken out of the stocks, but replaced 
them when any of them was coming 
into the yard. About five, or half 
past five, the gang returned, when | 
was replaced by Rodney, and the 
door locked; it was ordered to be 
opened, and 1 to be released, provi¬ 
ded 1 would sign papers, which I 
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requested to see. I was taken out, 
and two papers were presented to me 
at the door. A man named Sloane 
held a pistol in his hand (he is now- 
in confinement at Paradise;) another 
man, said to be Telemachus, pre¬ 
sented roe the papers—[Papers hand¬ 
ed to witness, and identified]—On 
reading the second paper, I refused 
to sign it, and immediately Sloane 
cocked the pistol. Mrs Walrond whis¬ 
pered, “ My dear, sign them,” and I 
did so. 1 did not see the prisoner 
there, and know nothing about him. 
I. am interested; two-thirds of the 
half 146 slaves are the number in 
which I am interested. 

Mr H. Whitlocke examined by the 
Judge-Advocate.—I am manager and 
attorney of Foulis—-the strength of 
the gang is 149. About twelve o’clock 
on the day of Tuesday, 19th, at the 
time I was in the stocks at Foulis, 1 
saw this man, who came and said to 
the guard, he was sent by the cap¬ 
tain to sec that they w^ere doing their 
duty over me, for he was ordered that 
they should look particularly sharp 
to see that 1 did not escape. Foulis 
is the fifth estate from Nabaclis. He 
said he was going to the Hope, to 
see that the guard was doing their 
duty there; he was armed with a cut¬ 
lass, apparently a new one. 

Defence.—On Monday night, when 
the revolt broke out, I and the other 
negroes of the estate threw grass in 
the evening, when the head-driver, 
Daniel, called us together, and order¬ 
ed the whole gang to meet him at 
Philip's house, where all those who 
were willing were sworn on the Bible. 
I refused to do so, when 1 was asked 
by Daniel if 1 was ever better than 
the others, and whether I had any 
regard for my own life, for that he 
would certainly kill me if 1 did not 
join. 1 held the Bible in my hand,’ 
but refused to swear, saying, I did 
not know what he was going to do 


with me. When the white men were 
put in the stocks, Daniel again or¬ 
dered me, under a threat of my life, 
to go and see if they were all secure. 
Daniel ordered me to stand guard 
over the prisoners, but 1 had no pis¬ 
tol, as stated by Mrs Walrond—I had 
a cutlass in my hand. Daniel inform¬ 
ed me that Parson Smith bad said 
that wc were to get our freedom, 
and then ordered us all down to the 
bridge. On Sunday, Daniel insisted 
upon our throwing up money for 
Parson Smith, and, to the best of my 
knowledge, collected four joes among 
our negroes alone, which Daniel car¬ 
ried to the parson, along with Phi¬ 
lip. Foulis negroes were ordered to 
Mr Spencer's, by Daniel.—-Sentence, 
Guilty, Death. 


Trial op Tiiurtell and Hunt. 

Hertford Assizes, January 12, 

The evidence in this remarkable 
trial was substantially the same as 
that taken before the Coroner, and 
reported in our last Chronicle, p. 166. 
The only new feature now was the 
speech of Thurtell, which was to the 
following tenor:— 

** May it please your Lordship, and 
gentlemen of the j ury~Under greater 
or more appalling difficulties than ever 
perhaps any man addressed himself 
to your attention, do X stand before 
you, the victim of horrible calumny, 
to vindicate my character from the 
foulest charge that could be prefer¬ 
red against any man. In this most 
awful moment of trial, I have the con¬ 
solation that I stand here, I may say, 
enjoying one of the first institutions 
of tois free country^ that of trial by 
jury, and that I stand before twelve 
enlightened men, whose fiat will be 
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unawed by distinction, and whose 
opinions are unbiassed—whose feel¬ 
ings are pure—and who will fear¬ 
lessly give their opinion—I say, the 
greatest benefit I can at this moment 
possess—^that of trial by jury. Un¬ 
fortunately, gentlemen, I have been 
branded as a man, whose villainies 
have been matured by thinking and 
by age, and although I have no doubt 
you, gentlemen, possess the best feel¬ 
ings of our nature, yet, branded as I 
have been by everybody—by that 
boasted free press, whose curse or 
whose benefit is carried from one ex¬ 
tremity of the globe to the other, de¬ 
signated by this great engine of the 
liberties of Europe, as a man habi¬ 
tuated to crime—as a foul, cool, de¬ 
liberate, sanguinary, remorseless vil« 
lain,—ay, 1 say, as an atrocious sa¬ 
vage murderer, capable of seducing 
my friend into a sequestered place, 
and there, while calmly speaking to 
him, to hurl him before the tribunal 
of Almighty God,—oh ! gentlemen, 
how can I, with all these atrocious 
calumnies hurried on my head, ex¬ 
pect an {unbiassed jury? It would in¬ 
deed not be expected from the most 
virtuous feelings of our nature, that 
a man could enter that box and look 
on me in any other way than as a 
villain, because the press has said so. 
But, gentlemen, 1 am confident, and 
it is the only hope that bears me up, 
that you will not and do not possess 
any hatred to me ; but that you will 
calmly consider my case. Gentle¬ 
men, you must not heed what has 
been said} you must not suppose me 
enable of this crime, because the 
press has said villainy is my charac- 
|(:enistic, nay, an innate principle of my 
lUitttre, that it grew witli my strength, 
imd was refined and matured by my 
a^« They have traced me to my in- 
bat I shall appeal to you, gen- 
tlem«^;<^lUi fathers, whether, trained 
as I bean in a high rank of Jife, 


under the care of an eminent and re¬ 
ligious father and mother, who, from 
my first moment of sense, raised my 
little accents to Heaven ; who care¬ 
fully instilled virtuous principles, and 
who taught me to reverence the laws 
of my King and my God; who, in 
my young days, checked any action 
or conduct that was likely to excite 
any principle of vice ; and a father, 
who, by well-directed correction in 
my verging into manhood, also taught 
me to pursue his honourable exam¬ 
ple, and which, I shall prove by evi¬ 
dence of gentlemen of the first re¬ 
spectability, was my aim of conduct; 
all that can be attributed to me was 
an improvident generosity. I again 
ask you, although weighed down and 
overwhelmed with calumny, whether 
I could, under such circumstances, 
leap at once into the commission of 
a crime, the murder of my friend, 
under circumstances as atrocious as 
they could possibly be ?”—Oh, no ! 
God Almighty knew, that after this 
deed of blood, he could not coolly 
plunder bis friend, any more than he 
boasted of this brutality immediately 
after the horrid crime was perpetra¬ 
ted. Is there a soldier, is there an 
Eng^lishman, that would not revolt at 
such a dastardly soul as his is repre¬ 
sented to be ? Better, indeed, would 
it have been had he fallen in the field, 
than that his poor father and afflicted 
family should now mourn his loss. 
He had been represented by the press 
as a sporting character, and held forth 
to the world as one capable of the 
basest crimes; but, in this respect, 
the reports had'been exaggerated, 
and many devoid totally of founda¬ 
tion ; and be could assure the Court 
that he had not witnessed a prize 
fi|rht, a horse race, or a sporting ex¬ 
hibition, during the last three ^ears; 
but even if it were so, he did not 
conceive that the statement of the 
mere fact could at all prejudice him— 
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it ought not, for he could adduce 
statesmen and others as apologists. 
He remarked strongly upon the im¬ 
propriety of the recent publications, 
and expressed his conviction that his 
conduct through life had only been 
prejudicial to his own family. He 
then alluded to a trial that had re¬ 
cently taken place before the learned 
judge now on the bench, when he 
had been involved under disagreeable 
circumstances, as having attempted 
to defraud his creditors, by a con¬ 
spiracy, but the jury might be as¬ 
sured that the conspiracy was not on 
his part, but it would be proved that 
Barber Beaumont was the person 
who formed a conspiracy against him, 
and that he had hired and paid per¬ 
sons to swear falsely against him. 
After he had indulged in the strong¬ 
est invectives against that individual, 
lie said, this was the individual who 
had attempted to injure him—this 
protector of public abuses who raised 
the banner of rebellion before the 
Sovereign’s palace; but he would 
not allude to this any farther, as it 
would shortly be brought before the 
Lord Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench. He had also been represent¬ 
ed as having been at the house in 
Manchester buildings, by a person 
named Woods. He could prove this 
to be utterly devqid of truth, and 
that, at the time, represented, he was 
at Norwich, where he had been to 
visit a lovely and interesting young 
lady to whom he was attached. He 
had been too much vilified and pre¬ 
judiced by the press, which had turn¬ 
ed that which might have been 
brought forward in his favour, into 
exaggerated accounts which operated 
to his injury, and quite different to 
what would appear before the jury, 
and made it, as it were, thkt the or¬ 
gans of his nature had been complete¬ 
ly reversed, but he hoped that the 
jury would endeavour to erase from 


in 

their mind what they had heard, and 
the end must be favourable. 

Before he commenced reading over 
the evidence, and making remarks 
thereon, he would beg leave of the 
court to allow him to return his most 
grateful thanks to the high sheriff 
and the magistrates for their kind at¬ 
tention to him. Sincerely did he re¬ 
gret that any misunderstanding had 
existed between the Rev. Mr Lloyd 
and his solicitors. He would also beg 
leave to return his thanks to the 
Rev. Mr Franklin, chaplain to the 
gaol, for he was indebted much to 
that reverend gentleman for his im¬ 
pressive exhortations, which enabled 
him to appear that day with fortitude, 
and boldly assert his innocence, and 
deny the foul imputations against him. 
He would also express his gratitude 
to Mr Wilson, the gaoler, who, though 
last, was not the least, of his friends ; 
never would he forget his kind treat¬ 
ment ; his heart, indeed, would be 
cold before it would cease to beat for 
the welfare of him and his respected 
family. 

He would now call the attention 
of the jury to the evidence on the 
part of the prosecution, which he ob¬ 
served was replete with contradic¬ 
tion. He then commenced with the 
evidence of Mr Beeson ; this gentle¬ 
man, he said, had proved that a party 
had searched for the body, but did 
not succeed in finding it until told by 
Hunt, who had a better right to know 
than those who did the act; for Hunt, 
when asked who put it there, said it 
was he himself. It was proved in 
evidence that there was a pond near 
Probert’s house; would it not have 
been safer to have put the body there 
than in a shallow ditch ? You have 
heard that the sack, spade, &c. were 
purchased; was it likely that he 
(Thurtell) was the monster represent¬ 
ed ; that, in the room in which he 
was arrested, the drawers, boxes, &c.' 
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should be open, and no secrecy ob< 
served ? was this undis^ruised conduct 
that of a guilty man ? There was also 
another person slept in the room; 
was it not probable, that his situation 
should have been discovered by this 
individual ? (He went on making- re¬ 
marks on the evidence of the several 
witnesses, but no prominent feature 
of consequence could be discovered 
in any of them.) When he arrived at 
Probert's testimony, he said, that this 
man’s evidence seemed to be the only 
connected chain of evidence produ¬ 
ced against him. He had told some 
truth to-day, but not before the ma¬ 
gistrates. Probert's evidence in any 
point affecting him was not corrobo¬ 
rated by a single witness; this man 
and Hunt had both set up their evi* 
dence for sale; look at Probert’s evi¬ 
dence, and the confession of Hunt 
before the magistrates. He was so¬ 
lemnly of opinion that he himself as 
well as Weare, had been decoyed to 
the fatal spot by Probert and Hunt, 
for destruction. Was it probable that 
he communicated to Probert, that he 
intended to murder Mr B. Beaumont 
and Mr Woods ? certainly not. On 
his cross-examination, Probert admit¬ 
ted, that until the confession of Hunt, 
he did not fix on him as the murder¬ 
er ; this witness, it was proved, had 
been committed, under the commis- 
BiOR of bankruptcy, six or seven times, 
for perjury. 

He then remarked on the incon¬ 
sistency of Mrs Probert’s evidence, 
when compared with that of her hus¬ 
band. 

From the evidence of Probert and 
lOiother, it would appear that he 
(Thurtell) was fully prepared for the 
iMUrdef. Clark swore that by the 
from the lamps of the coach, 
imen coming to town, he could dis- 
tin^kh him driving in a gig with 
anoth^li'Jierson; was it at all consist- 
that on a dark night 
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he could have recognized my 
tures ? on the contrary, we know that 
the faint light of a lamp from a coach 
passing along would make it even 
more difficult to discover thefeatures; 
but it was well known, that when a 
man tries to prove too much, he gene¬ 
rally proves too little. Clark, how¬ 
ever, in his evidence, swore that the 
gig in which he was driving was yel¬ 
low, now this was anoth(;r impossibi¬ 
lity, for the darkness of the night 
would not permit hifh to discover the 
colour, 

Thurtell continued for some time 
to review the evidence of the other 
witnesses. Ho went on to say, that 
he should advise them most seriously 
to consider before they gave any opi¬ 
nion of this case, as the British law, 
in cases of this kind, recognized the 
proof of murder by ciraumstantial evi¬ 
dence, and the evidence, he thought, 
instead of being against him, ope¬ 
rated rather in his favour, to show he 
had not committed this crime. Cir¬ 
cumstantial evidence was at all times 
of a kind most fearful, and he would 
show, by a variety of cases, the ne¬ 
cessity of most particularly attending 
to it, as in modern times we had 
many lamentable instances of the im¬ 
molation of innocent persons, through 
the hasty decisions of juries, there¬ 
fore he believed, as he hoped they 
would, that besides many points which 
were much in his favour, there were 
more points that did not by any means 
show he had ariy participation in this 
crime, and as such evidence, by pro¬ 
ducing a fatal result, was so marful 
in its effects* be would sincerely ad¬ 
vise them to consider well before they 
decided. In order to show how often 
such fatal results had arisen from the 
undue consideration of cases, he cited 
several from the works of Coke, Black- 
stone, and particularly those of Chap¬ 
man* Bradshaw, and several others, 
who had been executed for murder 
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on very strong^resumptive evidence, 
yet in some time aRer it had been 
ascertained that they were innocent^ 
and the real murderers were disco¬ 
vered. Voltaire, in his works, had 
emphatically censured the hasty de¬ 
cisions of juries. When they had deep¬ 
ly consiuered everything which he 
had said and gone through, he hoped 
they .would pursue such a course as 
would justify them in acquitting him. 
Ele had plainly advanced these facts 
for their consideration, feeling him¬ 
self authorized so to do, and he 
should now, as he was drawing to a 
close of his address, tell tliein, that 
the only course they could safely 
adopt, would be to return him to his 
country, his liberty, and his family, 
rhis he thought they should well con¬ 
sider, as hereafter they would have 
the blessed consideration that a ca¬ 
lumniated and innocent man had l>een 
acquitted by them. There were many 
points of evidence doubtful, and they 
were bound to give him the benefit of 
them ; the law said, no man shall be 
convicted of murder, but by clear 
proof, and if any doubts remained, 
the prisoner was entitled to the bene¬ 
fit of them. He again repeated his 
innocence of the murder. He noticed 
the fate of Calas; that of the Maid of 
Palaiseau, and he read several narra¬ 
tives from the Percy Anecdotes, and 
shortly after concluded his defence 
in the following words • 

Gentlemen of the Jury—My ex¬ 
istence is in your hands. If there be 
a doubt, .give me the benefit of it.— 
(The prisoner here burst into a flood 
of tears)—Cut me not off in the sum¬ 
mer of my days. Render not the 
once happy bosom of my father de¬ 
solate. If there be one among you 
who thinks me capable of the crime, 
I say to him, in the words of the 
Apostle, * I would to God you were 
in all things such as I am, save these 
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bonds.'—Gentlemen of the Jury, re¬ 
member these my last words—I am 
innocent of this crime, so help me 
God." 

Having uttered these last words he 
sat down, forcibly clasping his hands 
upon his breast. After a pause, he 
proceeded to call four witnesses to 
character ; and when their examina> 
tions were concluded, 

The Judge said. Now, Joseph Hunt, 
the Court is ready to hear your de¬ 
fence, if you have any to make. 

Hunt said—My Lord, I have a de¬ 
fence to make, but from extreme an¬ 
xiety of mind am incapable of read¬ 
ing it. 

The Judge—Let it be read by the 
officer. 

Mr Knapp then read the paper 
which Hunt gave in. It set forth the 
circumstances under v/hich he had 
been induced to make the confession 
which had been obtaineu from him. 
He declared, that he had been told 
by Mr Noel, that he was authorized 
by the magistrates to say he might 
be admitted king’s evidence. For the 
crime itself, he had not been present 
when it was perpetrated, nor did he 
know of any premeditated plan to 
murder the deceased. His crime con¬ 
sisted in concealment. This he ad¬ 
mitted, but in no other respect had 
he been guilty. He strongly insisted 
on his ignorance of the murder be¬ 
forehand ; and therefore contended, 
that under this indictment he could 
not be convicted. He called no wit¬ 
nesses. He, however, in addition to 
the paper which had just been read, 
begged to read one which he held in 
his hand. This was very short, and 
accused Probert of having, in order 
to save his own life, invented false* 
hoods to destroy Hunt’s, fkmong 
other falsehoods, he had spoken of a 
place, where, on the night of the 
murder, he (Hunt) had wished (0 he 

ii 
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set down. Hunt, it was known, had 
never been that way before; and he 
would therefore ask, how it was pos¬ 
sible for him to have desired to be 
set down at any particular place ? 

The Coroner of the county, by or¬ 
der of the Judge, was then sworn to 
the fact, that Gills-Hill Lane is with¬ 
in the circuits of the county of Hert¬ 
ford. 

The Charge of the Judge. 

Mr Justice Park then commenced 
the summing up. 

“ Gentlemen of the Jury, this im¬ 
portant case has justly occupied a 
large portion of our time and labour 
—a case important not only to the 
prisoners at the bar, but the public. 
The single question is, who commit¬ 
ted the murder ? Because if commit¬ 
ted, as it is pretended, by Thurtell, 
there are n1^ circumstances of exte¬ 
nuation—nothing which could reduce 
it to a less crime. If you are of opi¬ 
nion there is no testimony to affect 
Thurtell, then you need not trouble 
yourselves with any inq^uiry about 
Hunt. Because, if you should be of 
opinion that Thurtell was not con¬ 
cerned in the murder, it is clear the 
other cannot be guilty of aiding and 
abetting him. I now proceed to de¬ 
tail to you the evidence, but, before 
doing 90, 1 must observe that some 
arte of the statement of Thurtell, in 
is defence, were manly and energe¬ 
tic, and if prepared by himself, it is 
highly creditable to him. But, in 
saying so much, though I hope I am 
not one of those who would go out of 
my duty to speak severely of any one, 
1 must confess that there were other 
wts of that statement, about the 
middle #f it, which were more like a 
rot^ce than a defence. He was 
TCty iii-advised indeed, to introduce 
extracts fVom the Percy Anecdotes 


and the Newgate Calendar, because 
they destroyed whatev’er weight may 
have been produced by the introduc¬ 
tion of the works of the immortal 
Hale. I have acted here upon the 
principle alluded to ; and every man 
since the time of Lord Hale must 
know, that it is necessary that the 
man found dead be proved to be the 
same man charged in the indictipcnt 
to have been murdered. All that far¬ 
rago which was introduced, was ill- 
advised and imprudent; however, I 
don’t charge him with it, but those 
who recommended him to introduce 
such subjects in his defence. 

And, in the first instance, with 
regard to Probert, an accomplice, a 
witness who was called for the prose¬ 
cution, I have no difficulty in saying, 
that he is an infamous, and the black¬ 
est character that has come within 
my experience. It (lid not need the 
evidence of Mr Wadcson, the solicitor, 
respectable as I know him to be, who 
swore that from his knowledge of Pro¬ 
bert—from his having frequently been 
a bankrupt and committed for per¬ 
jury, he would not believe him unless 
corroborated by other evidence. And 
1 say to you, as Thurtell concluded, 
if, as honourable and religious men, 
you entertain any doubts of his guilt, 
give him the benefit of them, for by 
the law of England he is entitled to 
have them. An accomplice is a com¬ 
petent witness; but, gentlemen, there 
is a* distinction between competency 
and credibility. I am bound to set up 
a witness as competent to you, but 
you are bound to try his credibility; 
and I would advise you, gentlemen, 
not to attend to a single syllable of 
the witness Probert, whom I haye set 
up to you as competent, unless bis 
testimony is corroborated in several 
of the main points. A great many 
sensible observations were made by 
Thurtell upon Probert’s evidence, 
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which I believe and entirely coincide 
in, but, as Mr Wadeson said, I would 
not believe him unless corroborated 
by circumstantial evidence.” 

His Lordship then clearly, and with 
the greatest perspicuity, re^, and re¬ 
marked upon, all the evidence ; twice 
he was interrupted by Thurtell, who 
respectfully addressed some remarks; 
after, this his Lordship proceeded. 

If, notwithstanding the darkness at 
the time the crime was committed— 
if^ notwithstanding the secrecy with 
wHich guilt se’eks to shroud itself, the 
finger of God has pointed as plainly 
to the criminals as if they had com¬ 
mitted their crime in the face of day, 
and before your eyes ; it is your duty 
to your country, your duty to God, 
your duty to yourselves, to pronounce 
the verdict which must satisfy your 
consciences, notwithstanding any feel¬ 
ing you may have towards the indi¬ 
vidual its consequences may affect. 
Gentlemen, consider of your verdict.” 

The Jury then retired for about 
twenty minutes, and returned with a 
verdict of Guilty against both the pri¬ 
soners. 

Mr Chitty rose to make a motion 
on the grounds that the trial was in¬ 
validated by its having taken place 
on the Epiphany. Motion refused.' 

Sentence qf Death on the Prisoners. 

Mr Knapp—John Thurtell and Jo¬ 
seph Hunt/ what have you to say 
why judgment Ihould not pass upon 
you to die according to law } 

Thurtell—’My Lord, before the 
sentence is passedi, you will, 1 hope, 
dilow me to express a wish, and for 
the last time, that you will consider 
well the evidence which has been be¬ 
fore you. Remember I now for the 
last time solemnly assert my inno¬ 
cence. My Lord, I have to request, 
not for myself—for as to myself I 
am ready this moment—but for those 


friends who are dear to me, who are 
now at a considerable distance— 
friends whom I want to see once more 
before I part for ever—for them, my 
Lord,’ I entreat that you will post¬ 
pone the execution until Monday. 

The Judge, in the most solemn man¬ 
ner, proceeded to pass sentence in the 
following words:—*^The sentence, as 
I am bound by the law of the land 
to pronounce it on you, John Thur¬ 
tell, is, that you be taken fi^om hence 
to the plac^from whence you came; 
thence, on Friday next, the 9th of 
January, to the place of execution, 
and there to be nanged by the neck 
until you are dead; that your body 
be then taken down and delivered to 
the surgeons to be dissected and ana- 
tdmized. The sentence of the Court 
on you, Joseph Hunt, is, that you be 
taken to the place from whence you 
came, and thence to the place of ex¬ 
ecution, there to be hanged by the 
neck until you are dead; and may 
God have'^compassion on your souls!” 

During his address the Judge was 
melted into tears several times. Hunt 
appeared occasionally to be deeply 
affected, and covered his face with his 
handkerchief; but Thurtell remained 
perfectly composed. 

The prisoners were then removed 
from the bar. 


Trial op Thomas Hay, pob As¬ 
sault AND Attempted Murder. 

High Court of Justiciaryj Edinburgh, 
February 2 . 

A case came on for trial this day, 
which seems unparalleled but by the 
recent atrocity in Hertfordshire, and 
can only be compared to some of the 
crimes which the busy tongue of ru¬ 
mour had alleged against Thurtell 
and his gang. In the present instance. 
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tlie accused, Thomas Hay, resided in 
a solitary manner in a house in King- 
street, Leith ; no living creature co- 
Imbited with him. Having fitted up 
his inner-room as a human slaugh¬ 
ter-house, he set out one morning in 
July last in quest of his intended vic¬ 
tim, whom he decoyed to the place 
of sacrifice, and against wliom he aim¬ 
ed the murderous blow, but happily 
failed in the accomplishment of his 
diabolical purpose. 

The prisoner was prosecuted under 
the Scotch law, (that of Lord Ellen- 
horougli not extending to Scotland,) 
and.stood charged with assaulting, 
i tabbing, and wounding, with a le- 
liial weapon, Mr William Mofl’at, to 
the elFiision of blood, and with intent 
to slay him, on the 18th of July last, 
St the prisoner’s own house in King- 
street, Leith. 

At a former diet, in consequence 
of a statement by the panel’s counsel 
that they considered hini in an unfit 
state of mind to be put oir his trial, 
the Court appointed a committee of 
medical gentlemen to inquire into the 
state of the prisoner’s mind. Their 
report was now delivered in, and it 
stated that they considered the ))anel 
to he of sane mind. 

The Court then asked the panel’s 
counsel if they intended to persist in 
their plea of the prisoner being inca¬ 
pable of standing his trial. Tliey re- 
jdied in the negative. 

The indictment having been read, 
the*'panel pleaded, “ 1 am not guilty, 
in^ Lord } but Mr Wilson is guilty 
of rousing me out of n3y bed this 
morning, and bringing me li^rc with¬ 
out my breakfast, a state, I presume, 
which no one present is in besides 
inyself.” 

\The Lord Justice Clerk told the 
p9liel that his manner bore evident 
signa of being affected and premedi¬ 
tated ; and Jte would just caution him 
ID look tfjiore narrowly after his own 


interests, and ti) remember that awful 
situation in which he stood. His plea 
of not guilty” should be recordedv 

Mr Menzies, for the panel, t^liver- 
ed in a written defence, whichrotated 
that the panel pleaded “ not guilty*” 
because at the time the crime was al¬ 
leged to have been committed, his 
mind was so distempered as to ren¬ 
der him irresponsible for any of his 
actions. 

A Jury having been chosen, 

John Mackay, Esq. baron-bailie of 
Leith, was called to identify the ue- 
elarations of the prisoner. 

The wiUiess identiiied the ]>aners 
declarations, and dejiosed, that, at the 
time of their being emitted before 
him, it was only a few minutes after 
the man iiad been stabbed ; that the 
panel'!! hands were covered with 
blood ; tliat he appeared much agi¬ 
tated, and in such a statu of mind as 
led the witness to believe that lie was 
deranged; and hotlierefoie remand¬ 
ed Inm until the evening. When wit¬ 
ness questioned him, he hesitated for 
some lime, as though he was making 
up a story. It was three o’clock in 
the evening wdicn he examined him 
again; he then appeared perfectly 
sane and sensible, iind answered all 
his (juestions in such a manner as did 
not induce him to alter his opinion 
that jie was perfectly sane. Witness 
took great ])ains to ascertain the state 
his mind before proceeding to ex¬ 
amine him ; he saw the prisoner af¬ 
terwards ; he was then more cautious, 
but witness still believed him to be 
sane. 

A Leith police-officer deposed, that 
he w'as present when the panel’s de* 
clarations were emitted; that they 
were emitted freely and voluntarily; 
and that he was in a sound state of 
mind, as fur as the witness could say* 
Mr William Moffat, wright in 
Leith, knew the prisoner. On the 
f28?b of July,, he happened to take a 
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>vt»lk out as tar as Locliontl, and on, 
rcturnirig about eight o’clock, when 
aliout fifty yards from his own work- 
slMp^||||khicli is situate at the Yard- 
eiras^^iCith, he saw the prisoner 
standing alone, wl)o, as soon as he 
saw witness,*came towards him ; wit¬ 
ness asked how lie was this morn¬ 
ing ; he rcplietl not very well ; for, 
jumping over a ditch, he had put his 
foot on a .stone and sprained it; he 
said' he had some repairs to make ; 
..iHir^ness said he was glad of it; he 
asked witness then to go along with 
him to his house to see what they 
were ; witne.ss said, that, having been 
out so long tliat morning, it would he 
necessary first to step into his work¬ 
shop, and see wdiat was going on ; 
the panel said he could not so con¬ 
veniently sec him at any other part 
of the day ; witness seeing Jnm so 
anxious that he should go with him, 
.said, “ (’ome along then.” The panel 
conducted him through a by-lane Ifom 
the Yard-ends, hut told witness to 
send his two dogs (pointers) back, 
becau.se he had two cats at home, 
and one Jiad kittened; witness ac¬ 
cordingly sent the dogs home; they 
then proceeded (i«ovn tlio lane to St 
Andrew-strcct; the panel moved on 
a little below him occasionally, and 
particularly when in sight of his own 
house ; witness followed him nji two 
stairs to his house. When they got 
in, he shut the door, and locked it. 
Witness said there was no fear of the 
dogs coming in. He said the cats 
did not appear to be there—perhaps, 
he observed, they might be in the 
next room. He then asked the wit¬ 
ness to go into the other room. Wit¬ 
ness said all the business they had to 
do mi^ht be transacted where they 
were; he pressed, and said, Mr 
Moifat, do go in,’" and he went in; 
witness observed, on entering the 
room, You are got very tasty now, 
I see you have a carpet; but it is 


not laid down propecly. '* It was a 
waxed oil-cloth, turned the ^’ed side 
uppermost, and the sides and corners, 
standing up in front of the chairs and 
bed, instead of being laid down un¬ 
der tlicm. The panel then invited 
witne.ss to take a glass of s])irits, as ho 
had been out that rnoining ; ‘witness 
at first declined, as he was not used 
to taking .spirits in the morning ; hut 
he said he was going to take sotiu' 
liim.sclf; Up did so, and witness tasted 
it out of compliment to the jianel. 
The panel tlu n said he liad bought 
some property in Edinburgh, and 
wanted some partitions to be jmt up 
in it, as it w'as too large for Jiim to 
occupy himself ; but that his leg was 
so painful that he could not go lo 
settle with the person whom he had 
bought the property of. He repeat¬ 
ed this so often that witness thought 
he wished him to propose to do it for 
him, and at last offered his servicc'\ 
'['hey sat down ; the panel took hold 
of his hands, and said, “ You have a 
stronger hand than I.” He seeim’d 
rejoiced that the witness had offcivd 
his services, and said, if he would 
write out a receipt for the money, Itc 
would intrust it to him. Witness, 
before writing it out, said, he should 
like to know the amount, and panel 
said 220/., and gave him twelve 2()/, 
notes. Witness said that was more 
than was required. The panel repli¬ 
ed, that interest was due on the mo¬ 
ney, which only left a Jjahmee of 
]?/.; and if he (witness) would write, 
he (panel) would dictate the receipt 
to him. 'I’he panel turned his back 
to him, and appeared to be looking 
out of the window, and repeated 
what he wished witness to write in 
the receipt. Witness objected to the 
terms, and said he could write a bet¬ 
ter one himself; the panel desired 
liira to write one, and they could then 
compare the two. Witness wrote a 
receipt, which the panel said would 
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do ve^ well, if witness would add, 
after amount received, the words, 
from Mr Thomas Hay, King-street, 
Leith.’' Witness did so. The panel 
then asked witness if he could read 
crampt hand-writings, and witness 
said he was not much accustomed to 
them, but he would try. The panel 
then fetched a letter from a drawer, 
and witness said it was a crampt hand 
indeed,—it would takehim some time. 
The panel told him to take his time. 
Witness, after looking it over for 
some time, said, Mr Hay, you must 
have read this over before, and are 
well enough acquainted with its con¬ 
tents, I dare say; I must now go 
home, and see what the men are do- 
ing.” I^risoner insisted on witness 
reading it over to him ; witness pro¬ 
ceeded with the letter. On taking his 
eyes off, witness saw prisoner unfold¬ 
ing something, which witness suppo¬ 
sed would be the money; but shortly 
afterwards witness was surprised to 
hear a very strong suction of breath 
very near him, and surprised at hear¬ 
ing it so plain, after having seen the 
prisoner at such a distance, looked 
up, and saw the prisoner standing 
over him, and making a thrust with 
a knife, which, in attempting to ward 
off the blow, witness received in his 
right arm. Witness then collared 
him, and called him a murdering 
scoundrel; and, wrestling with him, 
drove him back against the bed, and 
held him on the floor in a trembling 
state. Witness, in attempting to take 
the knife from the prisoner, cut the 
leader of one of his right-hand fin- 

g ers, and all the leaders of his left 
and. Witness haying secured the 
knife, considered whether it would 
best to cry out murder or to fly 
tb' tjhe door 5 witness did the latter, 
and the door being locked and bolt¬ 
ed, witness had some difficulty in 
openini^lt, ; this he at last effected, 
and ilSed’called for assistance, and 


the prisoner was apprehended—(A 
large buckhorn* handled carver, stain¬ 
ed with blood, was now produced In 
Court.)—The witness identi||||d^hc 
same to have been that wlni^was 
used upon the occasion; had seen no 
such knife in the room before the at¬ 
tempt was made upon his life. When 
the police arrived at the door of the 
panel’s house, it was fastened within- 
side. Witness said he would be re¬ 
sponsible for anything the police 
would do; they then forced an 
trance, and apprehended the prison¬ 
er. Had previously been acquainted 
with the prisoner for about three 
years, and had been in the habit of 
repairing his property. Never had had 
any quarrel with him ; had not seen 
him for a fortnight before this event ; 
witness, on that morning, saw no¬ 
thing different in his manner from 
what was usual, and had not the least 
conception of his being in a state of 
derangement. Prisoner drank a glass 
of spirits and water, but was by no 
means drunk, either before or after 
taking it. Witness identified the sur- 
tout coat which he had on at the 
time. It bore marks of blood on the 
sleeve, and there was the mark of its 
having been pierced by the knife. It 
was St Giles’s-street, not St An- 
drew's-street, into which the lane 
from Yard-ends led them. The wax¬ 
cloth was turned up in such a man¬ 
ner that all the blood spilt would have 
fallen upon it. 

Mrs Lawson, ^ King-street, Leith, 
saw Mr Moffat on a day in July. The 
house in which the panel lived was 
just opposite to hers. Recollects ha¬ 
ving seen Mr Moffat come down the 
panel's stair that morning; he called 
out Murder," and ** The police.” 
Mr Moffat griped a large knife, and 
after speaking of a conversation with 
the panel about some property, said, 

** That is what he meant to take my 
life with." Mr Moffat was cut through 
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ills coat and i»hirt to bis arnif Avhich 
was bleeding?.—(Witness identified 
tlif coat and tlie knife.)—Witness saw 
his w^nds dressed. Mr Moffat had 
not ms hat on when he came down 
the stairs. The panel had lived 
there, she .supposed, about fifteen 
years, “ but you can ask him; he can 
tell.”—(A lauj'h.)—Never spoke to 
him.in all her day.s. He was a stupid 
gan^^-abont sort of a person; never 
supposed him to be a crazy person; 
r heard him told of in the neigh¬ 

bourhood as a madman j he appeared 
a sober man from what she saw of 
him. 

Mr Anderson knew the panel; lie 
was formerly a weaver ; did not know 
that he had been anything lately; 
had known him a long time; became 
acquainted with the panel through 
being neighbours, and knowing his 
father and family. After his father’s 
death, he gave up the business, and 
he appeared rather silly like; but 
saw no other sign of derangement 
about him than that of giving up the 
business. 

Mr Thomas Black, grocer in Leith, 
had frequently seen the panel at his 
shop; he always seemed quite intel¬ 
ligent, and in the full possession of 
his faculties. 

James Mackay, sergeant of police 
at Leith, recollects being called to 
King-street, in July last, in conse¬ 
quence of the assault on Mr Moffat; 
saw a crowd standing about the pa¬ 
nel’s house; witness was ordered to 
enter; he rapped at the door, and it 
was opened by the panel; convey¬ 
ed him to the police-office; he seem¬ 
ed more agitated at his house than 
after he arrived at the police-office. 
Witness wa^ sent to fetch a knife; 
received it from the hands of a man 
named Johnson, whom be met co¬ 
ming with it; witness was sent to 
search the house; observed tlircc cor¬ 


ners of the floor-cloth turned up, and 
some spots of blood upon it; a piece 
of paper was stuck on the kcy-nolc; 
on going away with the panel, he 
(the panel) asked for the key, which 
was hanging up, that he might lock 
his door with it; this was according¬ 
ly done. 

Rose Campbell, another of the 
Leith police-officers, who went and 
aj)prehended Hay, corroborated most 
of the last witness’s evidence. 

William Ross, superintendent of the 
Leith police, stated, that the panel 
appeared rather agitated when first 
brought to the police-office. He^look- 
ed rather curious; he had a down¬ 
cast look, but he seemed to know 
what he was doing. Did not appear 
to be deranged ; his downbast looks 
witness supposed to be his usual ex¬ 
pression of countenance, as he had 
seen him before. Witness searched 
the panel’s house between eleven and 
twelve o’clock that night. The oil¬ 
cloth was turned upside down; the 
edge of it rested against the chair and 
bed, and the coverlet of the bed, as 
well as the floor-cloth, was stained 
with blood. The key-hole of the; 
street door was covered with paper 
stuck on with wafers, and bloody. 
Found 33/. 14.v. 6d. in the house, and 
some halfpence. The panel was pre¬ 
sent at the search, and directed where 
the things were to be found. 

The panel's declaration was now 
read. Among other things it stated, 
that Mr Moffat made up to the panel 
in Giles-street, on the morning in 
question, and accompanied, him into 
his house; that the wound was oc¬ 
casioned by his foot tripping, while 
he had the knife in his hand cutting 
bread and cheese with it; that in 
falling he upset the table and cut Mr 
Moffat’s arm. He (declarant) was 
unable to say where ht purchased 
the knifef which appeared new, and 
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never to have been used for any other 
purpose; he was unable to account 
for the other circumstances, and refu¬ 
sed to answer several pertinent ques¬ 
tions. 

Mr Combe, surgeon, stated, that he 
was called to dress Moffat's wounds 
on the morning in question. Does 
not conceive it probable that these 
wounds could have been inflicted in 
the manner' described by the panel 
in his declaration. Supposes that a 
wound inflicted by raising the arm to 
ward off the intended blow, would 
have been exactly of the same de¬ 
scription as that which he saw on the 
arm of Mr Moffat, provided Xhe edge 
of the knife was held downwards. 
Considers it highly probable that the 
blow would have been fatal if it had 
not been warded off with the arm. 

Defence. 

The following evidence was then 
called by the panel’s counsel 

Mr John Harvey, a solicitor in 
Leith, examined by Mr Robertson.— 
Had known Mr Hay for about four 
ears. Two years ago he applied to 
im for professional advice. He said 
he had some property, and feared 
some one was going to take it from 
him. He said he wished to talk with 
witness in private; witness took him 
into a private room where he opened 
his story; it was very inconsistent; 
and witness felt convinced the panel 
had no property whatever, and that 
he was operated on by some delusion. 
The panel was admitted into the Cor¬ 
poration of Weavers. A member ex¬ 
pressed his surprise at the panel be¬ 
ing introduced, observing, that he was 
likely to be a burden to their 
ilaLp(|s; witness was of the same opi- 
nt< 9 oI Witness afterwards discovered 
thathehad prox^y, because he con¬ 
veyed to a client. Wit¬ 


ness thought him of a sound mind, 
though he considered him a weak 
man, and that there was a great dped 
of mental imbecility about him. 

Mr Steadman, merchant-tailor, 
Leith, had known the panel for four¬ 
teen or fifteen years past. He fre¬ 
quented his house once a-week, or 
oftencr. His disposition was quite 
simple and innocent. Witness rqaliy 
thought he was not in the full pos¬ 
session of his intellects, and consider¬ 
ed him of so silly a nature as to af¬ 
ford game for his people rather than 
anything elSe. From his infancy up- 
w.'irds he might sometimes have been 
called “ daft Hay." 

The Lord-Advocate then addressed 
the Jury on the part of the Crown. 

Mr P. Robertson addressed the 
Jury for the panel. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk summed 
up the evidence in a very compen¬ 
dious and distinct manner, and de¬ 
duced from the law and evidence of 
the case, that the plea of insanity had 
totally failed, and that the crimes 
charged had been fully proved against 
the panel. 

The Jury, after about a minute’s 
deliberation, without retiring, return¬ 
ed a verdict, by the mouth of their 
Chancellor, J. W. Brougham, Esq. 
unanimously finding the panel Guilty 
of the crimes libelled. 

Lord Hermand, after remarking 
that it would be necessary to apply 
to the legislature for an extension of 
the capital punishment in the case of 
maiming to Scotland, if this crime 
should continue to make any pro¬ 
gress here, proposed the same punish¬ 
ment which had recently been award¬ 
ed in a somewhat similar case—name¬ 
ly, public whipping, and transporta¬ 
tion for fourteen years. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk informed 
the pane), that if his crime had been 
committed in England, and followed 
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by a similar conviction there, no¬ 
thing could have relieved the Judges 
from the duty of pronouncing upon 
him the last sentence of the law; and 
he fully concurred in what had fallen 
from Lord Hermand, as to the expe¬ 
diency of applying to Parliament for 
the extension of Lord Ellenborough’s 
act to Scotland, if this crime should 
not arrested by the present exam¬ 
ple. His Lordship pronounced the 
sentence of the Court, that on Wed¬ 
nesday, the 18th instant, the prisoner 
be publicly whipped on his naked 
back through the streets of Leith, 
which he had disgraced by his crimes; 
and that he be afterwards transport¬ 
ed beyond the seas for fourteen years 
from this date. 

The prisoner, after the admonition 
of the Lord Justice-Clerk at an early 
part of the proceedings, continued in 
a real or counterfeit stupor, seldom 
exhibiting any signs of animation, 
except wiien he had recourse to his 
snuff-box. Ills appearance was pale 
and sickly, and he walked lamely out 
of Court. 


IRISH ASSIZES. 

Cork, April 10. 

Patrick, Maurice, and John Cre- 

MINS, FOR THE MURDER OF THE 

Franks. 

Patrick, Maurice, and John Cre- 
mins, were put to the bar, charged 
with the murder of the Franks fa¬ 
mily, on the 4th of September last, 
at Lisnaj^ourneen, in this county. The 
intense interest which this trial ex> 
cited, was wound up to a still greater 
pitch, when it became known that 
the principal witness was the person 
who, according to his own confes¬ 


sion, fired the shot at Mr Franks which 
deprived him of life. 

Mr Sergeant Goold stated the cir¬ 
cumstances of the case to the Jury, 
as they were subsequently detailed 
by 

Edward Magner, the accomplice, 
who remembered the murder, and 
was at it. He had been previously 
at the house of a person named Pow¬ 
er, at Shanballymore; this was in the 
month of May, upon which occasion 
he saw the three prisoners there, whom 
he now identified. They drank to 
him, and asked him to go murder the 
Franks, and he said he would. He 
left them then, and didn't see them 
till two nights before the murder, 
when, being then at home, a man 
dame to him, and told him to*be ready. 
He said he would, and went from 
thence to one 'I’homas Barry's, at Bal- 
lyduif, where he remained reaping till 
the night of the murder, when, at 
about four o'clock, he left it, taking 
with him a woman's cap and gown; 
he proceeded from thence to his own 
house, where h#'got a pistol, and then 
went to Mr Franks’s kitchen-garden, 
where he saw the three prisoners, who 
had appointed to meet him there. At 
this time he had on the cap and gown; 
it was about six o’clock. Pat Cremin 
had an apron and shawl on, just as a 
woman would wear them; they had 
pikes and bayonets on sticks. They 
went into the kitchen of Mr Franks’s 
house, through the hall; there was a 
table, with a cloth, jug, and a candle 
lighted, on it. Mr Franks was sit¬ 
ting at it, and the witness asked for 
arms; he said he had none, but would 
send for them; witness and prisoner 
then went to a cupboard, and threw 
out the things; a pokeri which was 
on the top of it, fell, and J* Cremin 
took it ,up. P. Cremin then took up 
the jug, threw it in Mr Franks’s face, 
and toe witness fired the pistol at 
him, which had a ball and two slugs 
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in it. At this time he was standing 
up, having risen when the iug was 
thrown at him, when Patrick struck 
^hi^ik with the poker, and he fell. 
"Young Mr PVanks, who was present 
all the time, then took up a chair to 
defend himself, when he was struck 
by a man, who is not present, on the 
arm, which was broken. The light 
Iiad been put out, and they then 
twisted the table-cloth round Mrs 
Franks's head, to prevent her from 
making a noise, as she was screech¬ 
ing while they were killing the rest. 
They were, all then killed. The par¬ 
ty consisted of nine altogether, of 
tvhom one assumed the command; 
and when young Mr Franks was 
thrown down, that person said, Do 
your duty.” 

This witness was cross-examined 
by Mr O'Connell.—He made one of 
those exhibitions which characters 
b‘ke him always do under similar cir¬ 
cumstances. They killed them all, 
he said; and if the Counsel himself 
was there, or Major Carter, or any 
one else, they would nave been killed. 
He would go up to his knees in 
blood—would kill Major Carter with 
pleasure ; and who knows, if he was 
let out, but he would kill raqre. 'Tis 
two years since he took the White- 
boy's oath—he forgets part of it; part 
of the oath is to do everything he 
was ordered; and he would kill men, 
women, and children, if he was de¬ 
sired. He had been tried and con¬ 
victed under the insurrection act; he 
did not like to go away, but he 
Wouldn’t swear, except in honesty, 
^ to be allowed to stay at home. ITiree 
Weeks after he was convicted, he told 
Major Carter about this business; on- 
for that, maybe he would be trans- 
pHItod. He had been at the bum- 
of £ve houses, and would 
hEVeM|hed‘more, if he was ordered. 
, Hejppr murdered all the Franks, 
murder more, if ordered. 


After the murder he slept, got up 
next day, worked, and was as cheer¬ 
ful as ever. The witness gave all tlih 
answers, which exhibited him in such 
an atrocious character, with perfect 
ease, but in nothing did he vary from 
his direct evidence. 

Mary Myers was next examined.— 
She stated that she had recently lived 
in Dublin; before that at Major Car¬ 
ter's ; and, previous to that, at Scarf. 
She knew the Cremins, whom she 
identified, and had known them fo** 
some time. She knew Mr and Mrs 
Franks, with whom she lived, but not 
as a servant, at Lisnagourneen. She 
recollects the night of their death at 
their own house; they were killed; 
she was in the room at the time, and 
saw a good many of the party; she 
knew only the Cremins; the three 
were there. When the party were 
coming in, Mr Franks got up, and 
went out against them, but they push¬ 
ed him iU; there was a light in the 
room, and a candle on the table. Mr 
and Mrs Franks, and young Mr 
Franks, had dined at the table, and 
there was some pork, and plates, and 
knives, and forks, and tea, and some 
jugs on it. One of the party had a 
pistol, and two more had guns; some 
of them were dressed in their day- 
clothes, and one of them in woman’s 
clothes. When they came in firsts 
they threw down the table, then shot 
Mr Franks, and beat him with a 
crow-bar and a pike; they then beat 
young Mr Franks with the crow¬ 
bar; he had done nothing to them, 
but cried for mercy; they said, “ You 
have no mercy to get, you rascals 
they then turned to Mrs Franks; two 
of them searched her pockets, and 
then beat her with the crow-bar; they 
remained for a good while. The 
witness was all this time under a 
table "in the same room. 

Mr Justice Torrens summed up, 
and the Jury retired, and remained 
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in consultation a fevr minutes, when 
they returned a verdict of Guiltij in 
^11 the counts against the three pri¬ 
soners. 

His Lordship proceeded to pass 
sentence of death on them for one of 
the ^ulest crimes that had ever been 
perpetrated, when he was interrupt¬ 
ed by a cry from all the prisoners, 
that “ it was a wrong charge 1 ” When 
silence was restored, he said, that a 
few hours ago he had heard a like de- 
j;daration of innocence from one who, 
like them, had been found guilty of 
an atrocious murder (alluding to Lin- 
nehan, who was executed this day for 
the murder of the policeman); but he 
had the satisfaction to know, that 
since then he had acknowledged the 
crime, and the justice of the sentence 
that had been passed upon him. He 
then proceeded, in the most awful and 
impressive manner, to pass sentence 
of death upon them. 


COURT OF COMMON PLEAS. 
July 23. 

Sittings at Nisi Prius, at Guildkall, 
hefare the Lord Chief Justice and a 
Special Jury. 

Fletcher against Fletcher and 
Knight, for false imprison¬ 
ment AND IMPUTED MADNESS. 

There being only two Special Ju¬ 
rors in attendance, a tales was prayed. 

Mr Serjeant Taddy stated the cir¬ 
cumstances. The two principal par¬ 
ties in this case Vere of the ^same 
name, and, he was sorry to say, bro¬ 
thers. They were engaged in dif- 
serent pursuits. The plaintiff, Mr 
Robert Fletcher, came from Scotland 
about five years ago, and kept an es¬ 
tablishment for the education of forty 


pupils. The defendant, the Rev. 
Alexander Fletcher, is a minister of 
a Scotch congregation meeting, at 
Albion Chapel, Moorfields, and he 
(the learned serjeant) believed a fa¬ 
vourite preacher. It was his (the 
learned seneanfs) duty to state the 
facts shortly in defail. An uncle of 
these two gentlemen, a Mr Gilfillan, 
who lived in Scotland, died some 
time ago, and left the plaintiff and 
defendant an interest in certain pro¬ 
perty. The defendant had admitted 
that there was money, for which he* 
, would have accounted to the plain¬ 
tiff, but for certain reasons, whidi 
the Jury would hear this day. The 
plaintiff' had wished to refer their dif¬ 
ferences; but the defendant had re¬ 
fused to account in any way to his 
brother, until he returned to the 
Lord!" When the learned serjeant 
cited that expression, he did not mean 
to cast ridicule upon the defendant, 
or to charge him with hypocrisy; but 
he used it to shew that at that time 
he considered his brother in a sane 
state, and not in that state which 
the defendant thought proper to act 
upon afterwards. Proposals were 
made by the plailitiff to his brother 
to no purpose, and he endeavoured 
at last to obtain an interview with 
him. On tfie 20th of July 1823, be¬ 
ing Sunday, not having then seen his 
brotlier for two years, Mr Robert 
Fletcher went to the chapel in Moor¬ 
fields, in the evening, just at the close 
of the service, and when the congre¬ 
gation was dispersing. He endea¬ 
voured to go into the vestry, but he 
met with resistance, and did not ef¬ 
fect his purpose of seeing bis brother.. 
It had been suggested that the plain¬ 
tiff was violent and intoxicated; the 
Jur^ these su^;; 

gestions would be borne out in evi¬ 
dence. But look at what took place 
afterwards. Two constables were 
called in by the defendant, who de- 
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sired them to take the plaintiff to the 
watch-house. The other defendant, 
Knight; insisted that the plaiutiilF 
ehoiud be taken to the private mad¬ 
house of Mr Fox, at Cambridge 
, Heath, Hackney. On being convey- 
«d there he begged to be taken home, 
and they told hirt) they were taking 
him home.' If the state of the plain¬ 
tiff's mind had been anything short 
of insanity, the most dangerous course 
would have been to have taken him 
to a mad-house. The defendant, 
Knight, who is a medical person, 
wrpte a certificate in these words:—. 

This is to certify, that I consider 
Mr Robert Fletcher a fit person to 
be put under your care.” This was 
signed by Knight, and was directed 
to Mr Fo'x. When they arrived at* 
the mad-house Mr Fox was not at 
home, but on seeing the certificate, 
he observed it was not conformable 
to the act of parliament; and Mr 
Knight, upon this, wrote another cer¬ 
tificate, regular in form, but most ir¬ 
regular in substance:—“ In conse¬ 
quence of sufficient personal exami¬ 
nation, I hereby certify that Mr Ro¬ 
bert Fletcher is of insane mind, and 
that suitable confinement in your care 
is necessary for his state.” The dc* 
fendant gave orders that the plain- 
tiff’s wife should not see him, and Mr 
Fox himself took upon him to let him 
pee his wife. The next fact he had 
to state would create surprise. While 
the plaintiff was in the mad-house, 
his brother made proposals to him to 
go as a missionary to Van Diemen’s 
LiOnd, and to allow him a small pen¬ 
sion for his support. In this letter 
defendant spoke of his brother as 
]^g likely abroad to lead a life of 
Oj^fulness and honour. Was such a 
consistent with an idea of his 
being insane.^ If it were 
proved that the plaintiff had been de¬ 
prived of his liberty without cause, 
and from whatever motives, the Jury 


would visit such an attack with tlic 
most exemplary damages. 

John Markwell, the elder.—I arn 
one of the constables of Moorgate; 
I was on duty on Sunday evening, 
July 20, 1823. Mr Fletcher’s cha¬ 
pel, the Albion, is near the wetch- 
house; Mr Robert Fletcher came to 
the watch-house on that evening, 
with several other persons; ho .ap¬ 
peared to be very violent, like a drun¬ 
ken man; he was there about an 
hour. I did not see the (lefendai]t 
there at all. The defendant, Mr 
Christopher Knight, came in about 
twenty minutes afterwards; before 
that he had his coat off, and was 
noisy; he was not so violent when 
Mr Knight came in; Mr Knight said 
that he had been making a disturb¬ 
ance in the chapel, and I said that ii‘ 
there were a proper charge given of 
liim, 1 should tliink it my duty to 
take him to the compter; Mr Knight 
went backwards and forwards two or 
three times; Knight said that lie was 
insane, and he would give a certifi¬ 
cate for him to be taken to a proper 
place; I said I thought it was my 
duty to take him to the compter, but 
that was over-ruled by Knight; I do 
not recollect seeing Knight talking 
to the plaintiff at all; Knight said 
that Mr Robert Fletcher was a luna¬ 
tic, and he would send him to a mad¬ 
house, and exonerate all parties; a 
coach came. 1 am sure his brother 
was in the chapel just by; it was 
about eight o’clock; several persons 
got into the coach, but Mr Knight 
did not go with us; we went to Mr 
Fox’s, at Hackney; po directions 
were given to any one to go to his 
wife to let her knW where he was 
going; in the coach he was not vio¬ 
lent, but he spoke against his bro¬ 
ther ; he asked where they were tak¬ 
ing him, and he was told be was go¬ 
ing home. ‘When they got to Shore¬ 
ditch church, he said, you are not 
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taking me home; somebody said it 
was all right, and he went on quiet- 

'ly; after a short time, he said lie saw 
how it was; when he got to the house, 
he asked that somebody might go to 
his wife that evening, and let her 
know where he was; he said it would 
be a shocking thing, as there would 
be nobody to attend his school in the 
moaning; he was promised some one 
should go; he wrote a letter, but I 
don’t know what became of it; he 
was as quiet and collected as any one 
in the room. 

^....jCross-examined.—The people were 
coming out of chapel when 1 was 
sent for; the watch-house was next 
door to the chapel; I don’t know 
what disturbance there was in the 
chapel ; 1 don’t know that he foam¬ 
ed in the mouth ; he threw his arras 
about, but not to strike any one; 1 
did not see that he excited alarm, or 
put an^ one in bodily fear; I did not 
think It ndbessary to pinion him, for 
he very soon became quite cool and 
collected ; I cannot say whether his 
neckcloth was off; some.water was 
brought to him ; he drank several 
times. On my oath he did not say 
the water was poisoned by his bro¬ 
ther ; he did not drink at first, but I 
did not hear him use any such ex¬ 
pression. I cannot,swear that Knight 
did not attempt to feel his pulse; he 
might do it without my seeing him in 
a mob of people ; about half an hour 
was occupied before be was put in 
the coach. I saw Mr Hawker, who 
belongs to the chapel, there. Mr 
Alexander Fletcher is much respect¬ 
ed, and followed by a very respectable 
congregation. 

William Markland, the younger, 
corroborated the evidence of the pre¬ 
ceding witness, and added, that he 
received instructions to call upon the 
plaintiff's wife. He told him the 
name of the street, the number of the 
house, and every other particular, in 


the coolest and most collected man¬ 
ner. The witness did not think the 
plaintiff insane. 

Mr Samuel Fox.—I have two asy¬ 
lums for lunatics; I came home about 
half past ten on the Sunday evening; 
but hearing the patient was gone to 
bed comfortably, I did not disturb 
him; 1 saw him next •day, when he 
was incoherent, and labouring under 
a nervous debility of mind; he gave 
me a hurried and unconnected de¬ 
tail, as I conceived, of his grievan¬ 
ces ; he was with me till the follow- * 
ing Monday, during w'hich time I 
had an opportunity of judging of his 
mind ; he was not insane j I had no 
occasion to use any restraint; it is 
usual to have a paper signed by some 
bf the relatives of lunatics, besides 
a certificate of the medical person; 
such a paper was sent me on the 
Monday; I saw Mr A. Fletcher ei¬ 
ther the first or second day after'his 
brother’s confinement; before then I 
had authorized his wife to see him ; 
orders had been given by the defen¬ 
dant that his wife was not to see him; 
they were together many hours in 
the room. My daughter and the 
plaintiff read classical authors toge¬ 
ther. Mr A. Fletcher gave me some 
papers, the most important one of 
which I showed to Mr Robert Flet¬ 
cher ; I am pot clear whether 1 had 
it back; 1 suppose not, as application 
has been since made to me for it by 
the defendant; I have searched, but 
cannot find it; Mr A. Fletcher read 
the contents of it to me; Mr A. Flet¬ 
cher said that he considered his bro¬ 
ther as labouring under frequent pa¬ 
roxysms of insanity, and at those p6» 
riods he flew to liquor, which render¬ 
ed him a complete madman, and un¬ 
safe to have the management of his 
person; but probably, if he were to 
go to some other country, he might 
be weaned from the effects of liquor, 
and that it would be better for him 
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generally; Ii am not clear in what 
capacity he wished him to go, but I 
think he mentioned Van Diemen's 
Land; 1 understood the defendant to 
say that the plaintiff’s wife was as 
Ibiid of drink as himself, and rather 
aa an accessary to it; on the third 
day I informed the defendant that I 
did not think his brother insane; on 
the first morning I thought he was 
incoherent, but that might have been 
the efifect of liquor, operating on a 
mind otherwise sound; I have made 
up my mind since, that it was; Mr A. 
Fletcher never called for any answer 
to the paper which he gave me, and 
never came afterwards; that was on 
the Wednesday. I have never seen 
anything but what was perfectly cor¬ 
rect on the part of Mr Robert Flet-' 
cher, except when his breath has 
given me reason to believe that he 
had been drinking. I will not at¬ 
tempt to draw the nice distinction be¬ 
tween drunkenness and madness. 

The certificates, and a letter from 
Mr Alexander Fletcher, desiring Mr 
Fox to receive the plaintiff in his 
house, were put in in evidence. 

Mr J. Hopke.—I am a surgeon, and 
reside in Radcliffe-Highway. In the 
month of July, 1822,1 was requested 
by a Mr Crow to see the plaintiff for 
the purpose of examining him, that I 
might give a certificate for the plain¬ 
tiff to be received into a private mad¬ 
house. I did see him by the desire of 
the defendant. I afterwards saw the 
defendant, and told him that I found 
tlie plaintiff quite rational; that he 
«8aid there was a dispute between him 
; and his brother respecting property, 
tLlf^.that I saw no reason to sign a 
jiisjrtiffcate. I asked the defendant 
Washer there was any truth in the 
StAlmnent that there was a dispute 
him and his brother respect- 
. ing prc^erty? The defendant said 
there ww some truth in it. I then 


said that there was the less reason for 
giving a certificate. 

The questions put by Mr Robert 
Fletcher to the defendant were read. 
They related to books of accounts, 
and money left by their uncle. Some 
of the questions were answered, and 
some were passed over, and some of 
the answers professed ignorance. 

Mr Robert Hedges.—I am assist¬ 
ant of the last witness. The plaintiff’ 
attended me as an instructor in the 
classics up to within one or two days 
of his being taken to Mr Fox's asy¬ 
lum. I had opportunities of obser/* 
ving the state of his mind, and never 
entertained any idea of his being in¬ 
sane. 1 went and paid him a visit at 
Mr Fox's, and found him perfectly 
collected, and as much master of him¬ 
self as I was.—[This witness stepped 
back to state that he knew Mrs Flet¬ 
cher, upon whom some aspersions 
had been cast, and he knew nothing 
at all of her that would prevent him 
from choosing her as a companion for 
his wife. The reflections he had heard 
cast upon her had quite harrowed up 
his feelings.] 

John Nicholson, one of the head 
scholars in the plaintiff’s school, sta¬ 
ted that he had about forty or fifty 
scholars. The school began to de- 
dine after the plaintift’'s confinement 
at Mr Fox’s. It declined to twelve 
scholars, and then he gave up the 
school. Two guineas a-quarter were 
paid for me. 

Mrs Adams produced a letter. It 
was from the defendant to the plain¬ 
tiff, and was dated the 22d of De¬ 
cember, 1822* It reijuested that the 
witness would call on the plaintiff, 
and propose to him to leave the coun¬ 
try, promising, if he would do so, the 
defendant would assist him. 

Mr Ebenezer Temple stated that 
he lived in the defendant's house. He 
remembered Mr Robert Fletcher call- 
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ing at the defendant's house, in July 
Jast, and applying to see the defend¬ 
ant. He could not say whether the 
door was shut against him^ but he did 
not see him. 

Cross-examined.—About a week 
before the plaintiff was taken to Mr 
Fox's I was at the defendant's at Ho- 
merton. I heard a knocking at the 
door. There was nobody at home but 
myself and the servant, who went 
down, and she would not let him in. 
fie then went round to the garden, 
and he said he would not leave the 
T?««fiHses until he had stabbed the 
d—d hypocrite. He was going to 
pull off his breeches, but I went out 
and persuaded him not to do so, and 
he buttoned them up again. He roll¬ 
ed upon the ground and foamed at 
the mouth. 1 considered him insane. 
As we were going down the lane he 
said he would pull the hair off rny 
skull, and I ran a little way from him. 
He used violent threats against his 
brother, and laughed and cried alter¬ 
nately. He spoke sometimes in the 
same breath, both kindly and with 
threats of his brother. I have seen 
him conduct himself in chapel—not 
on the 20th of July, but at other 
times—most offensively. He called 
his brother to come forth in Latin, 
“ In the name of God, I call thee, my 
brother.” He impressed me with a 
belief that he was insane. This hap¬ 
pened about two Sundays ago. 

The Chirf-Justice —Brother Tad- 
dy, how can you go on after this ? 

Mr Serjeant Taddy.—It is a ques¬ 
tion whether there is a sufficient jus¬ 
tification to carry the verdict. 

The Chief-Justice suggested that 
even now it would be best to with¬ 
draw a juror. 

Mr Serjeant Pell, who appeared 
separately for Mr Knight, thought he 
ought to have a verdict, bu| he would 
undertake not to ask for costs. He 
was anxious that it should be under¬ 


stood there was not the least taunt on 
his client. 

Mr Serjeant Vaughan was in his 
Lordship's hands.—Mr Serjeant Tad¬ 
dy, after some little delay, said, that 
he consented to his Lordship’s pro¬ 
posal. 

The Chief-Justice said it was the 
best course. 

Mr Serjeant Vaughan said a few 
words on the forbearance and the 
spirit of lenity manifested by the de¬ 
fendant ; and he almost trembled for 
the consequence of that lenity. 

Mr Serjeant Pell for the defend¬ 
ant.—Mr Knight said that under the 
circumstances he would consent to 
withdraw a juror. 

The Chief-Justice perfectly agreed 
with the observations that had fallen 
from Mr Serjeant Vaughan as to the 
conduct of the plaintiff Fletcher, and 
observed, that if the cause had pro¬ 
ceeded much farther, it was probable 
that this unfortunate plaintiff would 
have had to pay those costs from 
which he would now be exempted; 
and he hoped that still something 
would be done for him. No imputa¬ 
tion could rest on Mr Knight. His 
Lordship also eulogized the conduct 
of Mr Fox. 

A juror was then withdrawn. 


Trial op James Affleck, for 
Blasphemous Publications. 

High Cmrt Justiciary^ Edinburght 
* July 31* 

* 

On Monday James Affieck was 
placed at the bar, charged with vend¬ 
ing seditious and blasphemous publi¬ 
cations. 

When the clerk was about to read 
the indictment, the Lord Justice- 
Clerk observed, that, in consideration 
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of the nature of the extracts which it 
was necessary to read, the Court re¬ 
lied that the good sense and discre¬ 
tion of those connected with the pub¬ 
lic press would suggest to them the 
propriety of refraining from giving 
them farther publicity. 

The indictment having been read, 
(which occupied an hour,) the usual 
‘ interrogatory was put to the prisoner, 
who replied, ** Guilty of selling the 
books libelledy and I refer to my 
counsel for an explanation of the cir¬ 
cumstances." 

The Jury having returned a ver¬ 
dict of Guilty in terms of the prison¬ 
er’s confession, 

Mr Jeffrey rose to address the Court 
in mitigation of punishment; the 
learned gentleman founded his hopes 
of the leniency of the Court being 
extended to his client on his candid 
confessions and the contrition he had 
shown for the imprudence of which 
heJiad been guilty, and on whieh he 
was anxious to avoid a protracted 
discussion. Fortunately for the coun¬ 
try the oftence might be considered a 
new one, a trial for blasphemy not 
having taken place in that Court in 
the memory of man. The prisoner 
early in life became a militiaman; 
that force having been disembodied, 
he assisted his brother, who was a 
grocer in this city, and afterwards he 
commenced for himself in the same 
line. Had the trial gone on, very re¬ 
spectable evidence would have been 
adduced of his inofiensive character. 
He had been visited by heavy do¬ 
mestic calamity, which eirtiausted the 
profits of his trade, and induced him 
to commence bookseller in a certain 
line, hoping to overcome his difficul¬ 
ties and he (Mr J.) was not there 
to diSgiMse that the publications he 
sola were objectionable, but he had 
not io any part of his previous life, 
been concerned in such traffic. The 
prisoner was not altogether ignorant 


of the nature of them, as ,he was 
aware his speculation was hazardous, 
but his ignorance of the trade might 
be allowed to be some palliation. The 
books libelled on were to be found in 
the catalogues of the most respecta¬ 
ble booksellers; this he did not mean 
to say formed any ground of defence, 
or could alter the law, but surely it 
might tend to mitigate the punish¬ 
ment. The prisoner had voluntarily 
given up the whole of the obnoxious 
publications, and had assured his Ma»— 
jest 3 ’'s Advocate of his»determination 
to refrain altogether from veifdKig 
such works, and if the Court, consist¬ 
ent with its duty, could pass from se¬ 
verity of punishment, it would have 
the assent of the public prosecutor. 
The prisoner, at considerable pecu¬ 
niary hazard, did shut up his book¬ 
selling shop and reading-room, and 
resumed his grocery business, trust¬ 
ing by industry to obtain a livelihood 
for his family, consisting of a wife 
and several children. The learned 
gentleman, in conclusion, hoped the 
Court would consider the offence suf¬ 
ficiently marked to the world, and 
humbly trusted, that as his client, up 
to the time of committing the of¬ 
fence, had maintained a good charac¬ 
ter, the ends of justice might be an¬ 
swered by the publicity of the con¬ 
viction. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk gave great 
praise to the learned gentleman for 
the course he had ado[Jled, as one 
-more safe could not have been taken. 

Lord Hermand rejoiced in the 
event of this trial, and thought that, 
all circumstances considered, mode¬ 
rate punishment would be the best, 
and should therefore propose, that 
the prisoner be imprisoned for three 
calendar months in the jail of Edin¬ 
burgh, and find security for his fu¬ 
ture conduct in the sum of 1001. ^ 

Lord Gillies expressed his high ap¬ 
proval of the candid, proper, and be- 
12 
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coming defence, and was happy to con¬ 
cur in the proposed lenient punish¬ 
ment. 

lA)rd Pitmilly was Iiappy the Court 
had l»con relieved by the judicious and 
sensible defence of the prisoner’s coun¬ 
sel, which had ezialiled tlxun to do that 
which, otherwise, tliey could not have 
done. 

Lord Succoutli expressed the .isto- 
nisliniont and liorror he had felt on 
pcrusing.the indictment, and thouglit 
the jzrisotier was inucli obliged to tlie 
learned gentleman. His Lordship was 
to concur in tlze proposed sen¬ 
tence, and trusted no mistaken vie^v 
would be taken of the case, for on re¬ 
currence of the oHcnce it would be ab¬ 
solutely necessary to visit llic party 
witli exemplary punishment. 

Loi’d Meadowbank said the prisoner 
had made tlm only atonement in his 
j)o\rer, and an eminent counsel had 
. giA'en it the weight of his authorit 3 % 

The Lord Justice-Clerk also felt 
happy in the result of, this trial, m IucIi 
he trusted would have a salutaryTf- 
fect. The case was the only one of the 
kind during a long period, and was 
of a very aggravated nature; for Avhat 
man who looked at the law, oivthe 
happiness and prosperity of the coun¬ 
try, but must reflec-t with astonish¬ 
ment and horror that there could ex¬ 
ist such a spirit. The prisoner had 
deviated from tlie path of duty, and 
had lent himself to others; but fortu¬ 
nately he had seen his error, had be¬ 
come sensible of the crime he had com¬ 
mitted, and had pleaded guilty. The 
learned gentleman had taken an ex¬ 
tremely beneficial course for the inte- 
rest of the prisoner and the country 
by his good sense and proper state¬ 
ment, and his Lordship trusted it 
^vhuld have due effect in preventing 
others from committing similar of¬ 
fences. A vigilant eye will be on the 
watch; the law tvill be as promptly 
carried into effect as in England, and 
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no such excuse will be admitted, as 
it will not then be in the power of the 
Court to award a lenient jmnishment. 
The present was the first case of the 
kind in this ]>art of the kingdom, and 
lie trusted it would be the last. His 
liordship severely condemned the pub¬ 
lications libelled on, as obscene, blas¬ 
phemous, and infamous. In concI»- 
sion, he said he szw no reason to doubt 
the sincerity of tlie ]^risoner's contri¬ 
tion, who, he trusted, would avoid in 
future to embark in such a dangerous , 
trade.—vSenteiico of impz’isonment for 
tin •ee months was then passed, at the 
expiration of which the prisoner was to 
find security for his hiture good con¬ 
duct in the sum of 100/. 


WEXFORD ASSIZES. 
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Wednesday, August 4. 

Ti#al op John Carroll, Popish 

Priest, and Others, for Mur¬ 
der OP a Child. 

This morning, Mr Justice .Johnson 
entered the court precisely at half 
past nine. 

Mr Shell appeared, to put off ‘this 
trial until next morning. 

Counsel for the crown would not 
accede to the postponement. 

John Carroll, Nicholas Wickham, 
James Devereux, Patrick Parel, Ni¬ 
cholas Corrish, and Walter Scallan, 
the three latter of whom had surren¬ 
dered ^,since the previous day, were 
then placed at the bar. 

It was stated that the prisoners 
would not join in their challenges. 

Mr Driscoll.—Then we must try 
them separately. The other priso¬ 
ners were withdrawn from the bar, 
and Father Carroll alqne allowed to 
remain. 

The panel was here called over. It 
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consisted of 300 names, 116 of whom 
apswered. There were several chal¬ 
lenges, principally on beJialf of the 
prisoners; and at eleven o’clock the 
Jury was sworn. 

Mr Dixon, counsel for the priso¬ 
ners, said, that the Jury having been 
sworn, he n^ould now allow all the pri¬ 
soners to be tried together. All the 
prisoners were then put to the bar, 
and the indictment having been read, 
and the several prisoners given in 
charge, 

Mr Driscoll, K. C, stated tlie ease 
forthe crown. He said that this was one 
of the most distressing cases that ever 
came bcfoi'e a criminal court of jus¬ 
tice, ndiether it were viewed in refer¬ 
ence to the reverend character of the 
prisoner iit the l»ar, or as one in which 
the life of a fellow-creature had been 
forfeited. The King, for whom he 
, prosecuted, had a right to know by 
what means one of his subjects came 
by her death, and the Jury were pla¬ 
ced in that box for the purpose of as¬ 
certaining the fact. A case of a simi¬ 
lar nature to that which he >vas now 
about to state to them, never before 
occurred in Ireland, nor was there a 
parallel to be found for it in the an¬ 
nals of the British history. Before, 
however, his going into the merits of 
the case, he would call upon the Jury 
to dismiss from their minds all im¬ 
pressions injurious to the pri.soner, 
whether receivtxl through the medium 
of the newspapers, or conveyed by 
public rumour. He M^ould call on the 
Jury to spiritualize themselves, and 

influenced entirely in the verdict 
they should give, by the evidence 
^hich should be laid before them. The 
defence to be set up was well known; 
and the counsel for the prisoner in¬ 
dicted as the principal, could not feel 
greater pleasure in establishing that 
defence than he (Mr Driscoll) should, 
in having it clearly ascertained, that 
murder was committed 


while the prisdner was labouring un¬ 
der mental derangement. The priso¬ 
ner at that bar, and he stated it with 
regret, was a clergyman—a minister 
of the Almighty; and it was a lament¬ 
able, a melanclioly thing, to find a man 
of his cloth and calling mixed up in a 
transaction such as the prestmt. He 
stands at the bar to take his trial for 
his life, and for the heinous crime of 
slaying a fellow-creature. Thd iii- 
dictmeiit tells you that the victim 
which he has sacrificed veas otjly three 
and a half years old, sacrificed under 
})ec(iliar circumstances of barbanty, 
and slaughtered in her parents’ liousc. 
Gentlemen of the Jury, before you 
can acvjuit the prisoner, you must be 
convinced that it had pleased CJod to 
take away his best, his greatest gift 
to man—reason, and leave in its stead 
darkness and distraction. Should you 
come to such a decision, the spirit of 
tile law will W'alk with the prisoner, 
and bring liim out unhurt. This un¬ 
fortunate man fancied that, in imita- 
tiih of our Saviour, he could expel 
devils; and in one of those exorcisms 
was the murder, wliich is the subject 
of the present investig«ation, commit¬ 
ted. There arc other ])ersous indict¬ 
ed %ith the reverend gentleman, who 
assisted at the melancholy sacrifice; 
one who brought a light at his com¬ 
mand (for it M’HS night), and others 
by supplying the fatal tub with which 
the murder was effected, and for as¬ 
sisting and aiding, by their presence 
and encouragement, iu its per}>etra- 
tion. If those persons were aware 
that murder was intended, they are 
guilty as ticcessaries. If, however, 
they were the victims of a besot-. 
ted superstition, and acquiesced under 
tlie impression that a miracle would 
really be jverformed, you must take 
from the Judge, whether, in the eye. 
of the law, they are, in such a case, 
guilty of murder. * If,’* said Mr 

Driscoll, “ I employ a maniac to com- 
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»nit murder, though he may be acquit¬ 
ted, I must be found guilty. Tiiere 
"^•was not, however, any reason to snj)- 
pose that the prisoners were actuated 
by any sucH motive. The witnesses 
who will be produced were present 
during the whole occurrence, and can 
form a just idea of the state of mind 
in M'hicli the reverend clergyman was 
at the time; and if, on their cross-ex¬ 
amination, the counsel on tlie other 
side can get out of them that Ijo ivas 
insane, and whi<*h we most sincerely 
hope, then the prisoner must be ac¬ 
quitted. They will find us seandiers 
after truth, not vindictive prosecu¬ 
tors.” 

William Furlong was then called 
and examined by Mr Doherty.—T.ives 
at liallysheen, in the parish of Kili- 
nick; is acquaijited, and u^as before 
the 9th of last month, with the Rev. 
Mr Carroll; knew him since he w'as 
able to walk ; lives in the s’arne liber¬ 
ty with him ; knows Thomas Sinnot ; 
lie lives in Kilinick; recollects seeing 
Fatlrer Carroll on the 9th of last month 
at Sinnot's house; saw him.first that 
day at seven o’clock in the evening at 
the Widow Nell’s house, near Sin- 
not’s; was at her house, where there 
was a great number of people; Father 
Carroll was at that time walking on 
the road ivitli his hat off; there were 
from two to three hundred people 
there; some were kneeling and some 
standing; heard some of the people 
say, “ Jesus, strengthen the man!” 
Father Carroll then came up to where 
a woman of the name of Moran was 
lying speechless on the ground; the 
priest came up with Ins hat off to 
where Mrs Moran was lying; be look¬ 
ed at her for some time; he then 
stamped twice wj|th his foot, and said, 
begone!" after which he spit upon 
her; he then threw himself on his hack, 
and rubbed the back of bis hand for 
some time against the gravel, until he 
cut it; Father Carroll then walked up 


and down for some time close to Mrs 
Moran; he thought when he saw Fa¬ 
ther Carroll throw himself back, that 
he was mad, and could prove it; wit¬ 
ness was first kneeling, but when he 
saw the priest throw himself back, got 
up; Father Carroll, after a short time, 
stood over Mrs Moran’s head, and 
said, “ Jesus, Jesus, Jesus! Father, 
bather, Father, assist me!’’ and at 
the same time he kept moving lus 
hand round; he then said some words 
in Latin, which witness did not un¬ 
derstand ; the majority of the three ’ 
hundred persons present remained 
kneeling all the time; witness made 
no observation on the state of Mr 
Carroll’s* mind at that time; the 
priest then w'ent away towards Sin- 
\iot’s;- witness remained some time 
M’itli Mrs Moran, and then followed 
Father Carroll to Sinnot’s, with’ the 
intention of fetching him out; a great 
number also went down the road af¬ 
ter the ])riest; Sinnot’s house was 
.about forty j)crclies from where Mrs 
Moran lay; was so much confused by 
the conduct of the priest, that he can¬ 
not s<ay how soon after the priest he 
went to Sinnot’s; the room, when he 
arrived at Sinnot's, was crowded; the 
kitchen door w.as partly shut; Father 
Carroll was in the room off the kit- 
<dien; the room was also so crowded 
that he could not see the priest; heard 
water dashing about tbe room; saw 
the priest afterwards; thought the 
child was under the tub; when he first 
saw the priest lie was in bed; saw a 
tub then over the child; Mr Carroll 
was standing on the bottom of the 
tub, and be sometimes leaped and 
pranced upon the tub, and while leap¬ 
ing upon the tub he said, “ Jesus, 
Jesus, Jesus! Father, Father, Fa¬ 
ther !’’ saw the father and mother of 
the child in the room where the priest 
was; after leaping on the iiib, ac sat 
down and expressed some words; sat 
there about three or four minutes; 
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unloosed his gaiter, and took off liis 
stocking, and rubbed his leg with bis 
hand; during this time Fatlicr Car- 
roll whistled a hornpij)e, tbe name of 
which witness forgets, and kept time 
with his foot; did not sec the child 
till four in the morning; the child was 
then dead; at four he tooli the ])nest 
away; can't say who took the tub off 
the child; did not go near the child 
till he brought Father Carroll away; 
held the stirrup while the priest 
mqunted his horse; returned to the 
house in about live minutes after Fa¬ 
ther* Carroll left it; saw Sinnot and 
his wife; the child was then on the 
bed, and the tub at the foot of it; the 
child was at this time dead; Iflpard the 
child cry when he first v'ent into the 
house; did not hear the child say any-* 
thing, except, daddy,daddy, rnarn- 
my, mammy, O save me!” I he witin'ss 
here identified Father Carroll. 'Fold a 
person of the name of Sinnot that the 
priest was deranged; this occurred 
whilst Father Carroll was in the room ; 
also told his (witness’s) wife of it; sent, 
while Father Carroll was sitting on 
the tub, for Father Keeffe, Father 
Ennis, and Father Rowe, but tbe mes¬ 
senger did not go; cannot recollect who 
it was he desired to go; cannot say why, 
considei’ing that the priest was mad, 
he did not go himself; took no step to 
interfere when he saw Carroll sitting 
on the tub, though he thought him 
mad; the child he knew to be under 
the tub; saw no person at Sinnot’s 
try to prevent the priest from sitting 
on the tub; when witness was going 
into the room, Parel, one of the priso¬ 
ners, asked him whether he was mad 
or drunk, and desired him to keep out 
of the M'ay, as the priest M'as at that 
ifnement geing to expel the devil, and 
ibat he (the devil) might hurt witness 
in his passage out of the room ; *tt this 
time the people ha4 formed a passage 
to let the devil pass; this occurred 
long he had been first in the 


room. The Avitness here identified 
Parel, one of the prisoners, in the 
dock; saw Wickham, another of the*' 
prisoners, at Sinuot’s; he (Wickham) 
had a candle in his hand lit the time, 
and was standing near the priest; did 
not see Father Carroll since he rode 
aiA'ay that morning, until lie saw him 
in Court yesterday. 

By the Court.—Saw the child dead 
in the morning; heard it cry Avhen lie 
first entered the house; did not inter¬ 
fere, as he thought the priest could 
perform a miracle, although he cer¬ 
tainly thought him deranged. - . 

Mr Dixon.— Nothing ran be fairer 
than the way in which the ease has 
been stated for the Crown, or the man¬ 
ner in which the examination of the 
Avitness has been conducted. It will, 
hovTCA'er, he my duty, jn justice to iny 
clients, to put a few questions to the 
Avitness. 

Cross-examined by Mr Dixon— 
KnoAA's Father Carroll since ho has 
been able to walk ; he has been curate 
of the parish of Kiliniek for several 
tears; always heard that he was a pi¬ 
ous good man, and that lie strove to 
keep the lower orders down; the peo¬ 
ple had great confidence in him as a 
holy man, and considered that he 
could work miracles; he was consider¬ 
ed to be a kind and humane man; 
Avitness thought him capable of an act 
of cruelty—(a laugh)—meant that he 
was not capable of an act of cruelty; 
Avitness first came up when Mrs Mo¬ 
ran 'W'as lying on the ground; heard 
the people say that Father Carroll had 
a few minutes liefore that cast out a 
devil from a man at Widow Nell's 
house; is quite sure the people said it 
was a devil, or a serpent, or some such 
thing; the people iinplicitly believed 
it; Avitness was somewhat doubtfiil, as 
he had not seen it; the people thought 
that Father Carroll could work ini- 
I’ticles; it was reported in the country 
that he had worked a miracle on Miss 
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Brown; that belief was firm; it was 
'^iilso believed that Father Carroll had 
been called upon by Neal’s family to 
work a miracle on Neal, who had been 
bcd-riddon for a lou^r time, and that 
the priest had effected his cure; 8in- 
iiot’s child was three )^ears and a half 
old; the child was trmdded with fits; 
it was the common belief in the coun¬ 
try,* that Avhen a jx'rson had fits, it 
was caused by the devil; from all he 
saw and heard, he believed it was .Fa¬ 
ther Carroll's intention to cure the 
child; all the ])risoners believed that 
r/e coTdd and would cure the child, Init 
faith, he, the witness, did not think 
it; nojie present, as he saw, helped 
him in his operations ; the reason why 
a passage was made in the crowd was 
to allow the devil to pass from the 
child. [^The whole of the prisoners 
here, with the exception of Carroll, 
burst out laugbing.]] The house was 
at the time crowded; does not knttw 
whether the priest was at that time 
under the care of a physician. 

By a Juror.—Sulferejd the priest to 
sit upon the child though he thought 
him mad. 

Pliilij) Walsh examined by Mr Fox.— 
Lives in tlic parish of Kilinick; knows 
Mr Carroll the priest; knows Siuiiot; 
he lives near him; knew Catharine 
Sinnot the child; recollects seeing 
Father Carroll at Siniiot’s house; went 
to the house after night-fall; thinks 
it might have been eleven o’clock wlicu 
he went; went there and heard a noise 
inside, ami then went in; the house 
was full of ])eople*'; saw Fatlier Car- 
roll in the bed ; did not see the child 
at that time; Carroll was sitting in 
the bed and was saying something; be 
then got up on his feet, and stood on 
the tub; heard the child then cry. 

Mammy, mammy, save me!” saw 
the child for the first time next morn¬ 
ing; the child was then dead; saw a 
tub in the room; was there before the 
tub was brought in; could not at this 


time get near the bed, the crowd was * 
so great, but heard the people say the 
child was in it; cannot say mIio sent 
for the tub; heard Father Carroll call 
for some water ; a howl of v\'atcr vvas 
then brought, in,‘and the priest desired 
that to be taken aviMy, and a tub of 
water to be brought; the tub wiis 
brought In hv Avitness and James De- 
vereux, one of the prisoners at the 
bar; Mitness carried the tub close to 
where Father Carroll was, Avhen the 
priest desired him to lift it on the • 
bed; the priest was at this time stand¬ 
ing on the bed ; M bcn the tub was set¬ 
tled on the beil. Father Carroll said 
some AA'ords over it, and threw some 
salt into the water; the priest then 
put his foot oil the near liawlle of the 
tub, and upset the Avater, some part 
<*f it on his own feet, and the rest on 
the bed; the tub was turned upside 
doAvn; the priest then said, u ith a 
loud voi(*e, “ Bury him, Jesus, in the 
dejith of the lied Sea,” meaning, as 
witness believed, the devil; he said 
this Avhilc he Avas overturning the 
tub; saw the tub after that; the prie^ 
sat upon it first, and then stood ana 
danced upon it; the child all this 
time Avas under it; the priest staid in 
the house till day-light; the priest or¬ 
dered the people out of the room, and 
he, the Avitnoss, immediately went 
out; the priest desired them in a loud 
voice uq| to touch his clotlies, on 
Avliicli t^c people rushed out frighten¬ 
ed, as they thought the defil Avas then 
escaping; saw the child’s leg, and 
supposes the body was under the tub; 
saAv tlie cbild dead in the morning; it 
was 8innet’s child; looked into the 
room after the priest turned the peo¬ 
ple out, and saw the priest sitting on 
the bed; identifies Carroll, Devereux* 
and Wickham. 

Cross-examined by Mr Bennet.— • 
Knows Father Carroll a long time; 
thought he was acting Avildly on the 
day in (jiiestion ; he appeared to wit- 
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' ness to be insane; thought it strange 
that he should throw water upon the 
bed; Mr Carroll was a humane, mild 
man; never heard of his being cruel; 
was sure he never intended to harm 
the child ; was quite* certain that the 
prisoners at the bar did not intend to 
aid in murder; saw Neal that night, 
who had been cured by the priest; 
saw a woman of the name of Peg Fur¬ 
long ; she appeared to witness at one 
time to be dead, and Father Carroll 
spoke over her, aud shook her, and 
she recovered; saw Neal*bed-ridden 
for several days, and the priest cured 
him; Neal can’t speak plain, but when 
witness went to him, after the priest 
had felt him, he sat up in the bed, 
and said, Phil, I am quite rccover-i 
ed;” did not tell this on the inquest; 
he was sworn there only t(> answer 
such questions as should be ]>ut to 
him, and no question of this kiud*was 
asked him; saw the priest go from 
Neal's house with his arms extended, 
and his hat off; would have interfered 
at Sinnot's to save the child, but that 
he thought the priest would have cured 
ner. 

Re-examined by Mr Fox.—The 
person cured was Neal; thinks the 
cure a very extraordinary one; will 
not swear that he does not think Car- 
roll now capable of working miracles. 

Mr Slieil here intertered, and said, 
that counsel on the oppo$ite|^ide had 
no right to cross-examine one of their 
own witnesttes. 

Mr F bx.—Mr Sheil must surely be 
aware of iny object. The witness is a 
very intelligent man, and I wish, as 
, counsel for the prisoners have elicited 
from him, injudiciously I think, in liis 
cross-examination, that he believed 
Mr Carroll capable of working mira¬ 
cles, that he should correct himself, 
and thus prevent a very mischievous 
fact 'from g<»ing to tlie world. Mr 
Fox then resumed the examination— 
.C^Si^t account for the way in which 


the cure of Neal was performed; Neal 
was bed-ridden, and exceedingly ill; 
the priest came and prayed over him, 
and he immediately recovered'; these 
were facts which came within his own 
observation, and therefore he (nndd not 
help believing that a miracle had been 
performed. . 

Thomas Sinnot, the father of the 
child, examined by Mr Plunkei.—• 
Lives at Kilinick; had a daughter, 
named Catharine ; she is dead ; can¬ 
not recollect precisely the day on whi(^h 
she died; it was on the night that 
Father Carroll came to the house ; the 
child was alive udien P^itlier Carroll 
arrived. When witness came into tlie 
house he heard an unusual noise; he 
stopped and .listened for a while, and 
heard the child crying. He made up 
to the child, but was Stopped ; cannot 
say by whom he was stopped. Saw 
Fatlier Carroll at the time; saw the 
head of the child; does not know at 
what hour tlie child’s decease took 
place ; did not see it but once; saw it 
dead in the bed. When he first came 
into the room he saw the head of the 
child; thought the child was frighten¬ 
ed by the noise. Some people desired 
liiin to kneel down, which he did; all 
the people knelt down and ])rayed; 
saw the priest in the room after the 
])eo])l(5 had departed. The child was 
then (lead ; he took the child in his 
arms, and sliewed it to the jwiest. 
Father Carroll desired him to lay it 
down on the bed. Did not ask the 
jwiest why lie killed his child, as he 
thought he would return and bring it 
to life. At four o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing the priest called him into the 
room, ami he remained sitting with 
him on the bed for about five minutes. 
Father Carroll made no observation to 
him on the death of the child; but, 
said tlic witness, when I asked him 
what I was to do, he said, resign it to 
the will of God. 

Cross-examined by Mr Slieih— .The 
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cliild was subject to sickness ; had no 
notion that Father Carroll meant to 
injure the child ; Father Carroll had* 
previously said prayers over the child ; 
it is the opinion of the people, as well 
as of witness, that persons subject to 
fits are possessed of evil spirits. Wit¬ 
ness, while the jn-iest was sitting on 
the child, knelt down and said his 
2>rjur(*rs, and would not have done so 
if 1* thought any npschief was intend¬ 
ed. Saw Neal that day; Neal had 
been bed-ridden for some time, but 
got uj) that day after the priest pray¬ 
ed over him. It was the opinion of 
tlu' people that Carroll liad worked a 
miracle on Neal; the peoj)le thought 
he would have cured witness’s child, 
as he bad done Neal ; Father Carroll 
was considered by the ^teople to possess 
sujx'rioi’ power to other priests ; heard 
th.'it Father (’arroll had jierformed a 
miracle on Aliss Rrown ; it was the 
uni> ersal opinion that numerous mira¬ 
cles had been worked by Father Car- 
roll ; witness’s wife was in the house 
when Carroll arrived ; she continued 
in the room all the time the priest was 
there. 

Re-examined by Mr Plunket.—Wit¬ 
ness’s wdfe is now'^ so unwell that she is 
unable to leave her bed. 

Paul Crow'e (;xainined by Mr Dris¬ 
coll.—Knows Father Carroll; w as at 
Sinnot’s on the night of the 9 th of 
July; saw' Father Carroll sitting on 
the bed; the child W'as in the bed, 
and the priest sitting on her; saw' the 
priest afterwards stand up in the bed 
on the child, after which the priest 
went into the bed; heard the child 
cry while the jwiest w'as sitting mmn 
Iier; saw a tub brought into the room ; 
there W'as w'ater in it; Father Carroll 
was the })erson who desired the tub to 
be brought in ; lie spilled the w'ater on 
the child ; Father Carroll was stand¬ 
ing in the bed at the time; witness 
was near the bed; Father Carroll said 
some words which witness did not re¬ 


collect; cannot say how long he re¬ 
mained in the room; does not know 
whether five minutes or five hours; 
thinks he was there five minutes— 
perhaps three hours; remained in the 
room until the priest ordered the peo¬ 
ple out; the witness then went home, 
and did not see Carroll since, until he 
saw him in the dock. 

Cu’oss-examined by Mr Dixon.— 
The child’s mother was in the room, 
while the ju’icst w’as there : every„pcr- 
son present exj)ected that Father Car- 
roll w'onld have worked a miracle.— 
Kriow's nothing about Prince Hohen^ 
lolie. 

This witness, during his direct, as 
w’ell as his cross-examination, shew- 
yd a decided reluctance in jinswering 
tpiestions, so inueh so tliat the Court 
at length interfered, and insisted upon 
his going mttre into particulars than 
he appeartid willing to do. His an- 
sw'er to almost every question was, in 
the first instance, cither No, sir; or, 
I don’t know', sir. 

Dr Reniiick examined hy Mr Do¬ 
herty.—Is a j)hysiciau ; w'as called in 
to examine the body of a dead child 
on the morning of the liith of July; 
found a contusion on the right tem- 
jde; there were also some marks of 
violence on the body. The contusion 
was the cause of the child’s death ; 
cannot say how it was infiicted; it 
might have been by a blunt instru¬ 
ment. 

Cross-examined by Mr Rennet.— 
Attended Mr Carroll professionally; 
saw him for the first time on the even¬ 
ing of the 10th of July. The circum¬ 
stance M’liich is the siihjcct of the pre¬ 
sent investigation terminated at four 
o’clock on tlie morning of that day; 
found him so insqtne that he was ob¬ 
liged to put him under restraint. He 
did not put him in a strait waistcoat; 
bled him profusely in the temporal ar¬ 
tery; Mr Carroll removed the dress¬ 
ings, and witness was therefore (•!>- 
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liged to place handcuffs upon him; 
he raving, and speaking very in¬ 
coherently, particularly about the de¬ 
vils which he had driven out of the 
people. 

Mr Rennet here remarked, that 
there was sucJi a thing as second sight 
believed in Scotland, and in the north 
of Ireland the existence of n itches was 
believed, and it was therefore not at 
all wonderful that our poor peasantry 
should have their miracles. 

Witness re-examined by Mr Do¬ 
herty.—After Mr Carroll had been 
bled, he tore off the bandage, and 
therefore he was obliged to have re¬ 
course to restraint. He considered 
him perfectly insane. 

Mr Driscoll said that the case for 
the Crown closed here. 

Mr Dixon.—My Lord, the counsel 
for the prisoners consider that the ivit- 
nesses for the prosecution have proved 
quite sufficient to^varrant the Jury in 
acquitting the reverend gentleman. 
They shall, however, call one witness, 
a medical gentleman, who has been 
acquainted with the prisoner for seve¬ 
ral years. 

For the Defence. 

Dr Devereux examined by Mr 
Dixon.—Is a physician ; knows Fa¬ 
ther Carroll for the last fourteen years ; 
remembers^ the unfortunate transac¬ 
tion now under discussion ; had been 
for the last three years in attendance 
on Mr Carroll, M'ith the exception of 
two months previously to this trans¬ 
action, and during th<at period he had 
not seen him. I’o a question of what 
be thought of Mr Carroll’s state of 
health, the witness replied, that he la¬ 
boured under a determination of blood 
to the head, a coniusion of ideas, and 
impaired memory, and he considered 
him incapable of understanding even 
tdmple subjects. He was what medi- 
men call having a predisposition 


to insanity, but was always relieved 
by medicine. Mr Carroll had ceascn^ 
to take medicine for two months pre¬ 
viously to this unfortunate act. Wit¬ 
ness saw him by accident on the day 
of the .9th of July, kneeling in the 
gripe of a ditch by the road side w ith 
his hat off, and covered with dust, he 
was then apparently very much de¬ 
ranged. This occurred between four 
and five o'clock in the evening, ftnd 
before any part of the occurrence now 
before the Court had taken place. He 
had known the prisoner for fourteen 
years, and during that pcrind IfTThad 
borne the character of being a most 
exemplary man, and a most j)ious cler¬ 
gyman ; witness thinks that his ha¬ 
ving omitted for two inrtnths to take 
the medicine which had been pre¬ 
scribed fw him, led lum to that state 
of fanaticism which deluded liirn into 
the idea that he could work miracles. 
Knows Miss Brown ; attended her; 
there was to uitness’s knowledge a 
delusion among the people as to su¬ 
pernatural powers being vested in Fa¬ 
ther Carroll, as well as in other Ro¬ 
man Catholic priests ; witness's pro¬ 
fession leads him to mingle with the 
lower orders, and he can therefore 
swear that he finds a great jironencss 
in them to believe in miracles, and also 
that people are possessed by the devil, 
and that the priests have the poM er of 
banishing liiin. 

(Voss-examined by Mr Fox—Mr 
Carroll ceased to take medicine fur 
two months jtrevicmsly to this trans¬ 
action. Witness believes that his so 
ceasing to lake medicine occasioned 
his derangement. About three years 
ago Mr Carroll was affected, but had 
no particular delusion at the time; 
witness lives in WVxford, and the ])ri- 
soncr in the parish of Kiiinick, with¬ 
in four miles of Wexford, and conti¬ 
nued to officiate as a priest in it up to 
the period of this transaction never 
apprized Carroll’s*friends of his ten- 
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dency ter insanity; the rector of the 
,4)ari9h heard of the circumstance pre¬ 
ceding the occurrence for uliich the 
prisoner is now standing his trial, but 
he did not interfere to prevent the 
prisoner from officiating. Witness con¬ 
sidered Mr Carroll as a person inca¬ 
pable of distinguishing between right 
and wrong. 

•I’hc case being now closed on both 
sides, 

Mr Justice Johnson proceeded to 
charge the .luiy.. His Lordshi)), after 
reca})itulating the evidence, proceeded 
to suite the law as applicable to the 
acts of insane persons. With regard 
to the other prisoners who were in¬ 
dicted, his Lordship observed, that if 
an insane person commit a murder, 
and if he lie assisted by any other per¬ 
son in the perpetration of it, though 
he may he innocent in the eye of the 
law, yet they must he found guilty of 
murder, llefore, liowever, the Jury 
could find the other prisoners at the 
bar guilty of murder, they must satis¬ 
fy their minds that they did actually 
assist—being present is not alone suf¬ 
ficient. The witness Furlong stated 
positively that he was prevented by 
some person from interfering, and was 
asked whether he was drunk or mad. 
Any person preventing another from 
interfering to preserve the life of a 
fellow-creature, would undoubtedly be 
■ considered as aiding and assisting in 
the murder, but there are no facts to 
shew that any of the prisoners at the 
bar did so interfere. The most that 
was proved against them was, that 
one prisoner brought a candle and an¬ 
other a tub, but these circumstances 
were not sufficient to warrant the Jury 
ill coining to the conclusion that they 
bad aided in the coniinitttil of murder. 
The questions which the Jury would 
have to consider were—first, whether 
the homicide had been committed, and 
then whether the prisoner, Carroll, 
was capable at the time of distinguish¬ 


ing right from wrong. If the Jury 
believed him to have been insane, they 
must acquit him ; if not, they must 
find him guilty. There was no evi¬ 
dence that the other prisoners had 
been aiding and assisting, and there¬ 
fore bis Lordship thought the Jury 
ought to acquit them. 

At two o’clock the Jury retired, 
and in a few minutes returned with 
their verdict of JVoi Ginllt/ against live 
of the prisoners, and of ^ut Guilty 
against Carroll, he being at the time;, 
insane. 

Some inaccuracy having occurred in 
the wording of the v^erdict, his Lord- 
ship desired that the exact words of 
the act of Parliament should be copied, 
^aud submitted to the Jqry, as, ac¬ 
cording to the 1st and 2d of Geor^ 
IIJ., he would not be w’^arranted in 
detaining the jirisoner, unless the pre¬ 
cise words of the act were specified in 
the finding of the Jury. The Jury 
again retired, and immediately return¬ 
ed the following verdict, which was 
recorded 

“ We find Nicholas Wickham, James 
Devereux, Patrick Parel, Nicholas 
Corrish, and Walter Scallan, *Not 
Guilty, and we further find that the 
said John Carroll, at the time of the 
committal of the offence in the said in¬ 
dictment charged, was a person in¬ 
sane, and the said John Carroll has 
been acquitted by us of the said offence, 
on account of the said insanity.” 

After the verdict had been deliver-** 
ed, the Judge addressed the prisoner 
in nearly the following words 

John Carroll, you have beeji in¬ 
dicted in this Court for murder, and 
you pleaded not guilty to the charge. 
From the plea you put in, I must 
suppose that you were not, when you 
pleaded, in that state in which the 
Jury have since found you. The cir¬ 
cumstances attending this case have 
made it necessary for me to comment . 
upon it at some length at the present < 
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ihoinent, which I forbore to do in my 
. charj^e, the more especially as a medi¬ 
cal gentleman, whose profession natii- 
raJly brings him fti contact with the 
lower orders, has sworn that the pea¬ 
santry are prone to believe that Ca¬ 
tholic priests are gifted with superna¬ 
tural powers, and capable of perform¬ 
ing miracles. Many of the most dread¬ 
ful acts which stain the pages of his¬ 
tory have had their origin in fana¬ 
ticism, and there cannot be a more 
•melancholy proof to what lengths fa¬ 
naticism can be carried than wdiat has 
appeared this day. A clergyman of 
the ■ Roman Catholic fiiith, a faith 
which embraces the majority of the 
inhabitants of this country, and al¬ 
most exclusively in certain districts* 
the whole of the lower orders—exer- 
,cises such influence over the minds of 
his parishioners that he induces a 
number of them to remain (piiet spec¬ 
tators'while the life of a fellow-crea¬ 
ture is sacrificed ! The efficacy of pray¬ 
er to the Most High, no one can deny, 
but to say that an iridic idual is capa¬ 
ble of usurping the attributes of the 
Divinity, is blasphemy in the extreme. 
See what this assumption has led to 
in the present case—the murder of an 
ianoceut child, and that too in a man¬ 
ner which would shed disgrace upon 
the most brutal savage. You, sir, hnd 
this child ill in bed—you procure a 
tub, and, in tbe most savage w'ay, tor¬ 
ture the infant until at length you 
’deprive her of life. That you were the 
victim of delusion I hope and admit, 
but that the delusion should have ex¬ 
tended to the crowds by whom you 
were surrounded, and have prevented 
them from interfering, is a eircum- 
etance of too horrifying a nature for 
the mind to dwell upon. I hope, how ¬ 
ever, that what has this day transpired 
in this Court will teach the lower or¬ 
ders to distrust the promises of such 
professorSf Let them implore the in- 
terocssie^ of the Most High, but let 


them not suppose that the* impious 
and blasphemous attribtites pretend¬ 
ed to be enjoyed by weak and sinful 
mortals exist, or tliat men like them¬ 
selves possess the capa|)ility of work¬ 
ing miracles.—John Cm’roll, you are 
to be detained in custody until the 
Lord-Lieutenant’s pleasure is known. 
The other prisoners arc to be dis¬ 
charged. 


OLD BAILEY. 

October 30. 

Tiiial op Henky Fauntleroy for 

Forgery. 

Mr Law stated the indictment, 
which, he said, consisted of tw'o 
counts; the first charging Henry 
Fauntleroy with forging a certain 
deed, with intent to defraud Frances 
Young of 5000/. stock; and the second 
charging hiifa with forging such ])ow er 
of attrwncy, with intent to defraud tbe 
bank. 

The Attorney-Gen oral then rose, 
and proceeded to address the Jury. 
During his address the prisoner was 
much agitated. He drew from his 
pocket awdiitc handkerchief, passed it 
over his face, retained it in his hand, 
and leaned his head on it. The At¬ 
torney-General trusted that the Jury 
would clear their minds as much as 
possible from all suspicions or rumours 
respecting the prisoner; that they 
w^ould look to evidence only, and by 
that guide their judgment; and that 
tln.y would not even bear in mind 
that there were any other indictments. 
I'he prisoner, Henry Fauntleroy, w;i8 
a partner in the house of Messrs 
Marsh and Co., established thirty 
years ago, in Berner’s-street. Mr 
Fauntleroy, the father of the prisoner, 
became a partner at its establishment. 
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and continued such till his death in 
I 8 O 7 . At that period the prisoner 
was admitted into the concern. Pre¬ 
viously to that time, the prisoner had 
been largely e^aged in an extensive 
house in the my, and hence had be¬ 
come familiar with business, especial¬ 
ly that of banking. With such quali¬ 
fications he became the most active, 
or,'it might be said, the only active 
member in the lirm. All the details 
of the business were under his lilinost 
exclusive control. Hence the inspec¬ 
tion and management of the books con¬ 
stituted his peculiar care. In ISl.'i, 
Frances Young, of Chichester, a cus¬ 
tomer of the house, lodged in their 
hands a power of attorney, to receive 
the dividends on ^50/. 3 per cent 
consols. That power did not autlio- 
rize them to sell. The dividends were 
regularly received, but soon afterwards 
iqqilication was made td the bank to 
sell .^OOO/. of that sum on a power of 
attorney, purporting to have been 
granted to the prisoner. When appli¬ 
cations M ('re to be made to the bank, 
under such circumstances, to sell, it 
was customary to notify the same on 
slips of paper. Such a notification 
M'as made in the present instance; but 
though these slips of paper (which, as 
might be‘supposed, rapidly accumu¬ 
lated) were carefully preserved, the 
slip connected with the transaction 
could not be found. It thus could nut 
be shewn who presented that slip, or 
in wliosc hand-writing it might be. 
The ])ow'ep of* attorney, however, w as 
regularly presented, authorizing the 
prisoner to sell .7000/., purporting to be 
signed by Frances Young, with the 
attesting signatures of John Watson 
and James Tyson. These three sig¬ 
natures were forgeries. John Watson 
and Janies Tyson would be called, and 
would state that they neither of them 
saw Frances Ygung sign such a docu¬ 
ment, nor did they attest it them¬ 
selves. The instrument W'as tilled up 
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regularly, in words at length; and it 
would be shewn, that the hand-wri¬ 
ting was that of the prisoner at the 
bar. The two witnesses were designa¬ 
ted clerks to Messrs Marsh and Co. 
All those signatures were in the hand¬ 
writing of the prisoner. But if that 
were not so, the prisoner must have 
been acquainted with the writing of 
the clerks, and thence would have dis¬ 
covered the forgcri(*s if he had not 
been a guilty party. The pow'er of 
attorney was left in the bank in the . 
customary manner, and remained there 
twenty-four hours, in order that the 
bank books, &c. might be regularly 
examined. Such time having elapsed, 
the attorney (the ])risoner at the bar) 
attended at tlic bank to ^effect the 
transfer. The attorney must attend 
in person on such qipasions, and write 
at the bottom, “ laemand to act on 
this powder of attorney." This the pri¬ 
soner did on the 5ilst of June, 1815, 
and .signed his name at full length, 
after having wu’itten such w'ords. I’lius 
it w ould appear that the pow'cr of at¬ 
torney, authorizing himself to sell the 
5000/. was wholly prepared by the pri¬ 
soner; he, therefore, must have knowrf 
it to be a forgery. The learned gen¬ 
tleman said, he would now come to a 
more important and conclusive part of 
the case. If there had been any doubt 
about the preparation of the power of 
attorney, he would presently produce 
a document of so extraordinary a na- , 
ture, as to leave no doubt of the part 
which the prisoner had acted in these 
transactions. The key with which the 
prisoner locked his desk he wore at¬ 
tached to his Avatch chain, and on his 
apprehension it Avas taken from him 
by the officer. That officer, afterwards, 
went to Berner's-street, to make vari¬ 
ous searches. In one room of the bank¬ 
ing-house, there were a number of tin 
cases, containing deeds, &c. the pro- 
jierty of their customers, and in front 
of all of them, w’itb one exception, were 
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painted the names of the customers to 
whom such property belonged. That 
case on which nothing was Arritton at¬ 
tracted the peculiar attention of the 
O^cer, and he found that it Was to be 
opened by a key which he had disco¬ 
vered locked up in the prisoner’s pri¬ 
vate desk. In that box there weie 
many documents of a private nature, 
and connected with money transac¬ 
tions in which the prisoner and the 
house were engaged. Among them 
, was one of the most extraordinary na¬ 
ture, and which he was about to read. 
The whole of this document was in the 
hand-writing of the prisoner. 

The Attorney-General tlien read 
the paper of which he Iiad spoken, 
which pre^anted the following item,, 
&c.—De la Blache, 11,150/. 6s. 4c/. 
consols ; Elizabet^^oung, 5000/. con¬ 
sols ; General Young, (ioOO/. consols ; 
Frances Young, 5000/. consols ; John 
Kerry, (>000/. consols ; Lady Nelson, 
11 , 595 /. consols; Mrs Pelham, 20,000/. 
4f per cents; the. Earl of Ossory, 7000/. 
4 per cents; John Bower, 9500/. 4 por 
cents; M. C. Parkin, 4000/. consols; 
Lord Aboyne, 6' 1,540/. consols; E. 
Fauntleroy, 3050/. 5 per cents; Peter 
Moore and John Rush, 21,500/. con¬ 
sols,” making altogether a total of 
about 170 , 000 /. The whole of this do¬ 
cument w;is in the hand-writing of the 
prisoner, as was also the following me¬ 
morandum:—In order to keep up 
^the credit of our house, I have forged 
powers of attorney for the aljove sums, 

' without the knowledge of any one of 
iny partners—7th May, 1816.—Hen¬ 
ry Fauntleroy." A little below was 
added—" X have regtilarly j)laced the 
dividends to all their accounts respec¬ 
tively, but I have never posted them. 
•—*P. S. The bank began first to re- 
Itise our acceptances, and thereby to 
destroy uur credit. They shall, there¬ 
fore, smart for it—H. F.” 

Perha|^>ii more remarkable docii- 
'Taeail^'$f 0 Mever produced in a court 


of justice, and it was extraordinary, 
that, though written so far back as 
1816, no circumstance should have in¬ 
duced the prisoner to destroy it. The 
fact was unaccountable, hut there was 
the document, and it would he ])rovcd 
to be in the hand-writing of the pri¬ 
soner. The Attorney-General then 
detailed, at great length, the manner 
in which the prisoner had transacted 
business by means of bis broker, and 
called *011 the Jury to discharge their 
duty to the prisoner at the bar, and, 
at the same time, to do justice to¬ 
wards their country. 

TJie counsel then ])rocccded to call 
witnesses. 

The first witness, .John Tyson, a 
clerk in the bank in Beriier's-strect, 
proved that the signature of his at¬ 
testation of the execution of the power 
of attorney for the transfer of Miss 
Young’s stock* was a forgery; he like¬ 
wise ])roved that the instrument was 
filled up in the hand-writing of Mr 
Fauntleroy; he had never seen Miss 
Young. 

Jolin Watson, also a clerk in Mr 
Fauntleroy’s bank, and the other at¬ 
testing witness, gave a petfectly simi¬ 
lar testimony. 

Mr Browiiring, the proper officer of 
the Bank of England, proved that Mr 
Fauntleroy had acted upon the instru¬ 
ment on iiie 1st of Juno, 1815. 

« Mutual releases between the Bank 
of England and Miss Young were then 
put in and proved; it was also proved 
by Mr Best, the secretary, that the 
directors of the bank had, by an order 
of the 21st instant, replaced to Miss 
Young’s credit the stock transferred 
under the instrument uttered in 1815. 

Miss Young (an elderly lady) was 
then'produced. She ])roved that her 
name, signed to the power of attorney, 
was a forgery; and that at the time 
at which it purported Jo be signed by 
her in London, she was residing at 
Chichester. 
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Mr Spiirling, who had acted as the 
brolter to the bank in Beriicr’s-strect, 
proved the sale of Miss Young’s stock 
on the 1st of June, 1815, at 5<); the 
produce, two thousand eight hundred 
and fifty pounds, Avas found to tally 
exactly with an entry of the same date 
to the credit of Mr Fauntleroy’s per¬ 
sonal account in the private ledger. 

Plunk, the police-olficer, and Mr 
Freshfi(*ld, solicitor to the bank, then 
deposed, that alter Mr Fauntleroy's 
arrest, they had found in the bank in 
Berner’s-street tw'o tin cases, Avhich 
they opened by keys found in the ])ri- 
vate desk of the prisoner, Avhich desk 
thej'^ opened by a key that they found 
appended to the prisoner’s Avatcli. In 
one of these boxes they found, among 
a great number of private memoran¬ 
dums and diaries in the prisoner’s 
hand-Avriting, the sale note of Miss 
Young's stock, Avhich, according to 
•Mr Tyson’s statement, had the trans¬ 
action been regular, aaouM have been 
filed in the office. Along with these 
they found j)apers, referred to in the 
Attorney-General’s opening speech, 
which Mr Tyson and Mr VVatson de¬ 
posed to be in tbe hand-writing of the 
prisoner. • 

The case for the prosecution closed • 
liere. 

After Mr Gurney had ineffectually 
urged some objections of form to a 
power of attorney, and Avliich were in¬ 
stantly overruled, Mr Justice Park 
thus addressed the prisoner. 

Henry Fauntleroy.—The case for 
the prosecution being noAv closed, and 
the objections overruled which the in¬ 
genuity and attention of your counsel 
have raised, now is the time for you 
to state anything you may have to urge 
in your defence, either to the Court or 
Jury. 

The prisoner then rose, and taking 
from his bosom a paper in the shape 
of a brief, fturned towards the Jury, 
first heaving asighi indicating the deep 


workings of his mind, and yet evi- 
• dently struggling for an exertion, beg-i 
ged permission to add a few words. 
The purport of his address, was to give 
a detail of his first connexion with the 
house in Berner’s-street, and of the 
embarrassments Avith wliich at various 
times, from its establishment in 179^, 
to its recent overthrow, it liad been 
assailed. In that year his father, in 
conjunction Avi<h two persons more in 
the linn, founded the hank. In 1794 
tlie firm sustained a loss of 20,000/., 
and in 179^> Mr Straccy and another, 
person joined the firm, without adding 
any more to the funds of the concern. 
In 1800 he came in as a clerk, and 
till 18013 so continued without any sa¬ 
lary, but AA'as handsomely rewarded. 
,In 1807 Ids fatlnu’ died, and although 
but tAveuiy-two years of age, he b^ 
cadie a partner, avIiou the entire ma¬ 
nagement of a concern, reeling under 
the pressure of former losses, Avas 
thrown upon him. Increased as Avere 
these losses, hy large ach^ances for 
building speculations, in 1816, owing 
to the bankruf)tcy of Bucknard and 
Co., a siulden demand was made upon 
them for 170,000/., the greater part 
of which consisted of bills, AvIiich had 
been discounted for tlie firm in 1814, 
1815, and 181(3. 'Plie speculations in 
buildings required, for advances to 
builders and bricklayers to the extent 
of 100,000/., and AAdiiclubad greatly 
aggravated their embarrassments. In 
1817j the most substantial partner in 
the firm died, when his capital was 
AvithdraAA'ii; amidst these accumula¬ 
ting evils the prisoner observed, that 
he vras almost driven to despair; bro- 
ki^i-hearted. at the calamities which 
afflicted the house, and the absence of 
all personal aid from his partners, who 
cared not whence relief came, so that 
it did come.— Mr Stracey, he conti¬ 
nued, went and remained in France 
for two years,* pursuing his own pri¬ 
vate business, leaving him to contend 
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with the difficulties of the concern. In 
consequence Of these calamities, he re¬ 
sorted to those measures, which he did 
not justify, and which he now stood 
before them to answer for. While he 
sought to criminate no one, these state¬ 
ments were necessary in his vindica¬ 
tion. The prisoner (after refreshing 
himself M’ith a glass of water, which 
he put to liis mouth with a trembling 
hand) then proceeded to rescue him¬ 
self from what he deemed the unjust 
and illiberal accusations of the pub- 
, lie press; and took the charges in de¬ 
tail. , His house at Brighton, which 
had been re])resented as a scene of 
boundless extravaganec, he had taken 
only for his mother, the annual ex¬ 
penses not exceeding (exclusive of 
wine) 400/. His house at I..ambeth 
was devoted to his two children, and 
which was in its nature strictly pri¬ 
vate and unexpensive—here it was 
{and this was the most, or rather the 
only, touching part of the address) 
that he retired in the evening, to seek 
In the innocent playings of his infants, 
for an asylum from the overwhelming 
cares of the house, which every hour 
thickened about him. As to gambling, 
although he Ijelonged to two clubs, 
the Albion and Grahams, he never 
touched a card, nor cast a die. The 
prisoner, after repelling the charge of 
profligate associat ions—of lending mo¬ 
ney to abartfloncd females, proceeded 
briefly to state, that his connexion 
with the female who bore bis name, 
was not coerced by her brother, as had 
been reported—that gentleman being 
at the time on his passage from India. 
What he then did, he should again 
, dd; and he was sure that every ho- 
,il|ipur;able mind would sanction his con- 
^^Oct, did delicacy allow him to disclose 
the,whole circumstances. But it was 
OQlisolatory to his mind to know that 
the lady was still actuated by the 
^ kindest feelings towards him. The 
prisottei(;^|gkticluded his address (which 


occupied something less thau fifteen 
minutes) by declaring, tliat, cruel as 
were the calumnies of the press con¬ 
cerning him, he was yet thankful that 
they were made while be yet saw the 
light, and that they were not reserved 
to be hea]>ed upon him when laid low 
in the griive. Had his life been the 
sole object that was sought, Ju; could 
have borne his suft’erings in silence, 
but he c.ould not bear to lie under' the 
ojiprobriutn of being a cold-blooded 
and abandoned profligate*’—Jn con¬ 
clusion, lie begged the Jury and the 
Court to believe that he felt grateful 
for the indulgent attention which had 
been extended towards him. 

The prisoner sat down deeply afiect- 
ed, and almost hnmediately applied 
the handkerchief to liis face, and con¬ 
tinued to lean on it. , 

Witnesses were then (attvro o’clock) 
called to character, namely, Mr Wil¬ 
son, Sir C. Forbes, Mr Gray, J. Bur¬ 
ton, A. Brown, J. Montague, Mr 
Rons, Mr Yatman, &c. who had 
known him for many years, and that 
they bad always deemed him to be a 
man of the strictest integrity. They 
considered him to possess the highest 
character for honoiir. Some of them 
had known him for more than a quar¬ 
ter of a century. 

Captain Burgos was called, but did 
not answer; as was the case with Mr 
Ward, Mr Down, tScc. Mr Busbner, 
in bearing testimony to the prisoner's 
character, said, he liad considered him 
to possess every qualification that a 
gentleman ought to ]>ossess. 

Mr Justice Park began to sum up 
to the Jury at half past two o’clock. 
Having described the indictment, he 
said it was necessary for the Jury to 
consider the counts regarding the for- 

f cries; for, as they were acting in the 
iondon jurisdiction, it was necessary 
for them to have proof of the forgeries 
having been committed* in London. 
There was no such proo/; the forgery 
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of Miss Young's name in London was 
not in proof; but the issuing of the 
document, “ knowing it to be forged,” 
if that were proved, would be suffici¬ 
ent for the ends of justice. The legal 
offence was attended with the like pe¬ 
nalties. The prisoner, in the course 
of his defence, had alluded to that 
which had fre<{ueutly given him pain, 
and to which he had often alluded— 
he •meant the publication of matters 
regarding a prisoner, previously to 
trial, matters that were calculated to 
excite odium and prejudice against 
him. The ])risoner had properly al¬ 
luded to it, if he felt that such jmbli- 
catirtns had injured him. As the pri¬ 
soner had made such con)plaitit, he 
had not interrii])tcd the reading of 
that statement which the prisoner was 
advised to read to the Court. His 
-Lordship said, whatever might be the 
consequences to himself—he must do 
. his duty—he must ag<aiu condemn such 
publications. T'hey were most impro¬ 
per and most injurious. They were 
calculated to excite prejudice, Jind to 
j»revent the accused from having a fair 
' trial. His Lordship then prct^eeded to 
recapitulate the evidence, and to.com¬ 
ment upon it. After having gone 
through the whole of the c«ise, the 
learned Judge remarked in conclusion, 
that charg,cter exmld only weigh in 
doubtful cases j but if the prisoner had 
borne the character of an angel, and 
the charge was established by the evi¬ 
dence, they WTJuld be bound to return 
a verdict of guilty. They were not 
there to*try questions of character. 

The Jury retired at ten minutes 
before three, to consider of their ver¬ 
dict. At ten minutes after three o'clock, 
the Jury returned into Court. 

Clerk of the Arraigns.—How say 
you; is the prisoner Guilty or Not 
builty? 

The Foreman.—Guilty of uttering 
the forged powers of attorney, know¬ 
ing them, to we forged. 


Several of the Jurymen were much 
affected; one of them could scarcely 
keep his scat. 

Some consultation took place be¬ 
tween the Judges, counsel, &c. 

The prisoner stood up, and was 
greatly affected. His hands trembled, 
and he could scarcely hold the hand¬ 
kerchief to his fiicc or mouth. 

Judge Park.—You may sit down 
for the present. 

The consultation continued for about 
a quarter of an hour. It having con¬ 
cluded, 

Jmlge Park addressed the prisoner, 
observing, that tlic Attorney-Cieneral 
did not deem it necessary to go any 
further with these prosecutions. The 
Judge added, that it was no part of 
his painful duty to piiss sentence on 
the prisoner; that would be done by 
the Recorder, towards the latter end 
of the session; but, as a Christian 
Judge, he could not lose the opportu¬ 
nity of beseechiiig the prisoner to think 
seriously of his latter end. The power 
of bestowing mercy rested with the* 
Sovereign. He did not say tjiat mercy 
was impossible; but after the proof 
that had been adduced, and the ex¬ 
traordinary testimony under his own 
hand, he did not think that the pri¬ 
soner had aijy reason to look for mercy 
in this world. It was, therefore, to be 
hoped that he would see the propriety 
of preparing for bis latter end—of En¬ 
deavouring to make his peace with 
God. 

The Judge was so affected as to he 
scarcely able to utter the latter part 
of this short address. 

The prisoner w'as then removed from 
the bar. He was greatly agitated. Mr 
Wontner and another officer assisted 
him to retire. 

November 2. 

Mr Fauntleroy was brought up for 
judgment, when Mr Alley rose t;o in^ 
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terpose a legal objection. His I^ord- 
sfaip Iras, doubtless, aware that the 
conviction of the prisoner had taken 
place, not generally, but on the count 
of tbe indictment, charging him with 
having uttered a forged power of at¬ 
torney for the sale of stock, knowing 
it to be forged at the time of uttering 
it. Had tbe conviction tjiken place on 
the indictment generally, which would 
have declared the prisoner to liav^c 
been guilty of forging the instrument, 
he would uot have had to trouble his 
.Lordship on the j>rescut occasion. 
There was an express act of Parlia¬ 
ment *which made the forging of a 

? ower of attorney a capital oiience. 

Tp to t]»e reign of George II., it was 
not made a capital oflence to utter a 
forged deed* By the 8th of George I., , 
it was a capital olfeuce to forge al)Oiul 
or security for money, &c., but the 
penalty did not extend to the act of 
littering such an instrument. It ivas, 
therefore, clear, that under the act of 
,the 8th of George I., judgment of 
death could not be pronounced on a 
conviction iiw uttering the instrument 
knowipg it to he forgtjd. 

Mr Bosanquet replied at soinelength. 
Mr Baron Garrow then jirocceded 
to deliver his decision. The awful pe¬ 
riod bad arrived, when, according to 
the forms of the law, that unhappy 
person at tbe bar was called upon to 
declare whether he liad anything to 
say .why the Court should not pass 
mdgment on him to die. The learned 
Recorder of the city of London, who, 
by ancient usage and custom, was the 
organ by which tbe sentence of the 
Uw was pronounced on the proper oc- 
j^ions, had unnecessarily—he must 
^ve him leave to say so, when he con- 
#i<lered his long experience and great 
le^ing—called upon him (Baron 
Glurjow) and his learned brother, who 
presided at the trial uf the prisoner at 
the ba^, present on this occa- 
'iioti,^ HilHH^tted that the short no¬ 


tice which had been given of tbe in¬ 
tended proceeding had rendered it im¬ 
possible for his learned brother to at¬ 
tend and give the Court his valuable 
assistance. He, however, regretted the 
circumstance the less, inasmucli as he 
was not able to satisfy his mind that 
he could, with propriety, entertain the 
slightest doubt with respect to the 
question which had been raised. The 
law of England did not permit a judge 
to allow ins feelings, even wlien fa- 
i'0ural)l(5 to the party under accusa¬ 
tion, to intiiience liis judgment,* hut, 
thank God, it did uot forbid him to 
feel like other men ; and if he enter¬ 
tained the opinion that the judgment 
of death ought not at the present mo¬ 
ment to he pronounced according to 
law upon the unfortunate gentleman 
at the bar, he should Iqisien to declare 
that opinion, in order that, as far as' 
his poor authority was concerned, tlie 
poignancy of the prisoner’s deep af-- 
diction miglit, at least for a moment, 
be alleviated. He owed it to his own 
feelings, and to a consideration of the 
au ful situation of the prisoner, not to , 
state th he entertained doubts when 
lie entertained none; by doing so, 
he would only divert the prisoner’s 
mind from an object of infinitely great¬ 
er importapee than any which was 
passing in that Court, even although 
It concerned his own interest,—an ob¬ 
ject to*which the humane Judge who 
tried him invited his attention, and/it 
was to be hoped, not without success. 
He regretted that the interval occu¬ 
pied in the present ])roceedings (not 
improperly, for it was the duty of the 
jirisoner’s legal advisers to cat(!h at 
everythingwhich might afford achance 
of averting his sentence) should in¬ 
terrupt the course of thought which 
he hoped and believed the prisoner 
since'hi^ trial had indulged in. It was 
a great consolation to him in deter¬ 
mining the present quest/.on, to know 
that the prisoner's fate diU not depend 
I 
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on liis very fallible judgment, but 
that down to the very moment for 
sealing the warrant for carrying the 
sentence into execution, if any doubts 
should arise in the minds of the law- 
officers of the Crown, they would be 
submitted to the united wisdom of 
all the Judges of the country. He 
was at present only called upon to 
deliver his opinion with respect to 
the objection vx Inch had been raisetl, 
and he w'as bound to say that he en¬ 
tertained no doubts on the subject. 
The law required that on the face of 
the record, the offence with which 
the prisoner was charged, should, for 
the information of the present age, as 
well as of the latest posterity, be fully 
stated, to justify the coming judg¬ 
ment. The indictment stated, that 
the person about to receive judgment, 
uttered, knowing it to be forged, a 
j>ower of attorney purporting to be 
executed by Frances Young. This 
was stated to be in violation of the 
statute, wdiich had provided the pu¬ 
nishment of death for all who should 
litter any forged deed, knowing it to 
be forged. The forged instrument 
set forth in the indictment had all the 
formalities of a power of attorney. It 
was sealed, and purported to be at¬ 
tested by two witnesses ; so that, if 
it had been genuine, it would have 
operated for the purposes for which 
it was intended. It had been said, 
that the word “ deed” contained in 
the statute was to be understood, not 
as applying univers.ally, but as limit¬ 
ed and circumscribed to instruments 
of a certain character of which the 
^ present forged instrument was not 
one. The argument had, in his opi¬ 
nion, been sufficiently answered at 
the bar. It had been remarked, that 
the Courkj^uld not allow its judg¬ 
ment to beihduenced by the proba¬ 
bility of a prisoner escaping unpu¬ 
nished. Judges were bound to ad¬ 
minister the law as they found it If 
VOL. XVn./PART If. 


the law would not reach the offend¬ 
er, he must go unpunished, and the 
powers of the law must be extended 
SO as to bring future offenders within 
its reach. It was the duty of the 
Court to read the law as it was. He 
must look to the act of Parliament— 
that was the text on which he was to 
comment—that was the rule by which 
his conduct was to be governed—the 
compass by which he would steer his 
course. He found, then, that the sta¬ 
tute mentioned the word deed” 
without any qualification. There was 
no exception in favour of a power of 
attorney. Not even in favour of life 
to a prisoner, did he dare to write 
those words in any statute; it would 
he as unpardonable as to .write in 
terms of blood something to aggra¬ 
vate his guilt. He could find nothing 
in the arguments to convince him 
that the legislature, in speaking of a 
“deed,”meant an instrument conver¬ 
tible into money. He was indeed at 
a loss to know what deed could be 
predicated as not convertible into 
money. A bill on goods was con¬ 
vertible into money as soon as they 
could be sold. A building-lease was 
convertible into money as soon; for 
the moment the holder procures 
ground and building materials he may 
sell it. These were instruments not 
convertible into money, but by some 
act to be done by the holders of them. 
That was the case with the deed set 
out in the indictment ; by presenting 
it at the bank, the prisoner was ena¬ 
bled to get into his own hands 5000/. 
stock. It was a deed as much cap- 
vertible into money as any class of 
deeds wliich could be rciierred to. 
But what was to be done in cases 
where deeds were not immediately 
convertible into money? He would 
suppose A was about to marry B, 
with whom he received a large por¬ 
tion. When they married, the parties 
entered into deeds of settlement, the 
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eflbct of which was to keep the pro¬ 
perty in the hands of both parties for 
ceitain uses; on the <leath of one 
party, to go to the other | and on the 
death of both, to go to the children. 
Could any one say that this was a 
deed convertible into money ; and yet 
would any one say that it was exclu¬ 
ded from the protection of the sta¬ 
tute? In short, if the present case 
were excluded from the operation of 
the statute, all kinds of deeds would 
be equally excluded. He might have 
contented himself with stating that 
the question had already been argued 
and determined. He alluded to the 
case of Waite. Mr Waite was a gen¬ 
tleman practising at Bristol as an at¬ 
torney. In an evil hour he execute*? 
a forged power of attorney, authori¬ 
zing a person in London to transfer 
a quantity of stock. The person in 
London believing the instrument to 
be genuine, acted upon it. Mr Waite 
was indicted, not for forging, but for 
uttering the instrument in London 
knowing it to be forged. Mr Waite 
was convicted, and beyond all doubt 
properly convicted ; but a question 
arose as to the competency of a wit¬ 
ness, which was argued with great 
abilityi amongst others by Mr Ser¬ 
jeant Bosanquet and the learned Mr 
Campbell. The Judges would never 
havh entertained such a question for 
a moment, with the fact staring them 
in the face> that the instrument which 
had formed the subject of the trial, 
was not a deed in the contemplation 
of the statute. He felt bound to say 
that he would have felt no difficulty 
or hentatnon in deciding against the 
ndltitNvItich bad been raised on be- 
btlf ofthe prison«^r. He would con- 
Mde, that in delivering that opinion, 
he estpei^enced consolation in know- 
to iho latest period previous 
to m^H^ution of the sentence, (if 
It' canned into execution^) 

the jpiitdner would have the benefit 


of the united wisdom and learning of 
those who presided over the admini¬ 
stration of the law in this country. 

The Recorder expressed his con¬ 
currence with the opinion which the 
learned Judge had pronounced. 

Mr Fauntleroy then rose, and read 
the following statement;— 

“ My Lord—I am well aware that 
no emergencies, however pressing-— 
that no embarrassments, however 
great, can he listened to as an excuse 
for the offence of which I have been 
found guilty ; but I trust it may be 
considered ns some palliation in a mo¬ 
ral point of view, that a desire to pre¬ 
serve myself and others from a bank¬ 
ruptcy, and not personal aggrandize¬ 
ment or selfish gratification alone, 
urged and impelled jne to the acts 1 
have committed; and when I first dc • 
viated from rectitude, it w'as owing to 
an acute, although I admit mistaken 
feeling, to obtain temporary relief j 
and not from any deliberate intention 
to defraud. God knows my heart, 
and the truth of my present declara¬ 
tion, that 1 hoped, and fully intendetl, 
to make restitution immediately when 
the expected prosperity of the house 
would have enabled me. This must, 
I think, my Lord, appear evident, 
from my having frequently replaced 
the money withdrawn ; and the bank 
books will prove, that many of the 
sums mentioned in the document 
written in 1816, have been since* re¬ 
invested by me to the* credit of the 
parties. That document, my Lord, 
has been supposed to have been pre¬ 
pared in contemplation of flight: this 
idea is, however, * erroneous, and is 
sufficiently refuted by my continuance 
at my residence and business foe years 
subsequently. I'he only object and 
intention of that paper in the 
event of sudden death, before the 
vfhole of the money ^4ould be rein* 
vested, to absolve evSry one besides 
myself even from suspicion. Unfor- 
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tunately for met a succession of ad¬ 
verse events, which I could neither 
avert nor control, (and part of which 
I detailed at lenj^th on iny trial,) led 
on from one false step to another, 
until the affairs of the house became 
so involved that extrication was im¬ 
possible. In these difficulties, I offer¬ 
ed myself as the only sacrifice ; and 
it i!j my duty, us a man and as a 
Christian, to resif^n myself to ray late. 
For me, my X.ord, fallen and degra¬ 
ded as 1 am, life has no allurements; 
and a momentary pang will at once 
put an end to my mental agonies and 
to ray earthly existence.—But, ray 
Lord, I have numerous relations— 
amongst them ray dear and venerable 
rnother-S-whose feelings I reverence; 
and lor their sakes more than my 
4swn, I venture to supplicate that I 
may not be doomed to suffer a vio¬ 
lent and ignominious death. If crime, 
ray Lord, can bo atoned for by suf¬ 
fering, my offences, heavy as they are, 
have long been expiated, not merely 
by the overwhelming embarrassments 
of the concern in which I was enga¬ 
ged, but by years of anxious terror 
and agonizing apprehension ; and if, 
ray Lord, the anguish of mind I have 
endured for the last sixteen years of 
my life, and the peculiar circum¬ 
stances in which I have been placed 
ever since I arrived at man’s estate. 


could be made known to my most 
gracious Sovereign, I venture to hope 
that his Majesty's benevolent and 
feeling heart would be touched with 
compassion for my situation, and that 
1 should not be considered an object 
wholly undeserving of the royal cle¬ 
mency* May 1, therefore^ my Lord, 


presume to solicit your Lordship’s 
humane interposition, to ^mmuni- 
cate, for<higMajesty'6merciful consi¬ 
deration, th^ircumstances to which 
I baveellude(^ and, <m behalf of iny 
dearest relati^s, I snpplic^^hat 


the punishment of death may be re¬ 
mitted.” 

The unhappy man read audibly 
and distinctly, except at that part of 
the address which alluded to his mo¬ 
ther ; there his voice faltered, and he 
struck his hand forcibly on the bar. 
W hen he concluded, he resumed the 
calm demeanour which had previous¬ 
ly characterized him. 


COURT OF KING’S BENCH. 

December 21. 

Miss Foote against Mb Hayne, 

• FOB BttEACH OF pROMISE*OF MaB- 

UlAGE. 

Mr riatt opened the pleadings, and 
said, that the first count of the decla¬ 
ration stated that the defendant had 
promised marriage to the plaintiff, 
which he afterwards failed in perform¬ 
ing. There was another count, which 
stated that tlie plaintiff, exercising the 
calling and ju’ofcssion of an actress, 
had been induced to abandon it on 
the defendant’s promising to marry, 
which had occasioned her to sustain 
damages, laid in the declaration, to 
the amount of 10,0001. 

The Attorney-General then rose 
and addressed the Jury for the plain¬ 
tiff. This, as bad been stated to them 
by his learned friend, Mr Platt, was 
an action for a breach of promise of 
marriage. The^ defendant in this 
case, Mr Hayne, was a young gen¬ 
tleman, about 23 vOr 24 years of age, 
possessed of a large independent for¬ 
tune, a man of the town, a mans of 
fashion and) gaiety* He was living in 
ahnuse uit Upper i^rook Street, Gros- 
vraor S(|uare.r He posseasedacouni* ^ 
try-seat m the oeighbourhoed of Lon¬ 
don, and was occasiomdiy residing at 
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an hotel in Bond Street, for the pur¬ 
pose of rendering his association the 
more easy with those persons over 
■whom his fortune had given him a con¬ 
trol. The plaintiff’, Miss Foote, was 
well known to be a lady ol great 
beauty and accomplishments, and 
possessing the utmost fascination of 
manners. SJie was the daughter of 
a gentleman who had been an officer 
in his Majesty's army, and she was 
an actress of the highest talent; she 
did not come there, nor was it his 
intention on her part, to excite the 
compassion of the Court and Jury in 
her favour, she came there merely for 
justice against Mr Hayne, for an in¬ 
jury done to her feelings of the deep¬ 
est kind.* The Jury would consider 
the situation in which Miss Foote had 
been; and whatever, long previous to 
the period of which he was then 
speaking, might have been the con¬ 
duct of this persecuted lady, he 
was sure the gentlemen of the 
Jury would see that this was a case 
calling for a large amount of dama¬ 
ges. It must evidently be no small 
part or aggravation of the plaintiffs 
sufferings to be obliged, as she now 
felt herself, to expose and to state 
every circumstance of her private life 
before that Court and the world. 
She^ however, expressed no desire to 
c<mceal the errors into which she had 
unhappily fallen; and when the Jury 
considered the situations of peril and 
temptation in which she had been 
placed, he was quite sure that they 
would not think those errors altoge¬ 
ther unpardonable. The father of 
fljMiss Foote, in order to bring up his 
family in respectability, had taken 
tb» Plymouth theatre, at which the 
jjpr^nt plainti^Tdrst made her appear- 
^ lilioe before the public, as an actress. 
' Mr 1^0ote having given up his com- 
miuibn^ and the corporation of P)y. 
mouth erected a rival theatre, 

hts daughter^ friends considered her 


talents so high, that there was a 
fair prospect of her succeeding on the 
London .stage. An application on her 
behalf was accordingly made to Mr 
Fawcett, then stage-manager, and 
that gentleman, with the kindness 
and liberality that always distinguish¬ 
ed his character and conduct, answer¬ 
ed, that although he never advised or 
recommended young females to ap¬ 
pear on the stage, or to adopt a thea¬ 
trical life, yet, if she chose to make 
her appearance, he would use his 
best influence in her behalf, in order 
to secure her success. She, acepr- 
dingly, made her first appearance in 
London in the Child of Nature, and 
although without any party to flatter 
her, she played with so mucli of ta¬ 
lent and feeling as at once to ensure 
herself success. A three years or.. 
gageraent followed this effort, and so 
far she neither disappointed the opi¬ 
nion of her friends nor the judgment 
of the public ; but, on the contrary, 
she attracted the attention of many 
ladies of high rank, who received her 
with the utmost partiality and atten¬ 
tion. About the period when she 
was 17 or 18 years of age, she had 
the misfortune to be invited by the 
proprietor of the Cheltenham theatre 
to play there. She acce})ted tlie in¬ 
vitation, and soon arrived at great 
popularity. In the progress of the 
season her benefit arrived, and then 
it was communicated to her by the 
manager, that a gentleman of great 
wealth and influence, and of much po¬ 
pularity,—a gentleman deeply skill¬ 
ed in the world, and in intrigue, and 
one of no mean theatrical talent him¬ 
self,—in short, Colonel Berkeley, the 
eldest son of the late Earl of Berke. 
ley, was*desirous of playing a part 
with her, for her benefit. •'‘-She en¬ 
tertained no suspicion 9 r)Of hts having 
formed any improper/lesigns against 
her person or peace, md this led her 
to accept his offer, kite (the Attor- 
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ney-General) would acquit the Co¬ 
lonel of having, at that time, formed 
a premeditated scheme to effect her 
ruin. The Colonel shewed the most 
marked attention—soon avowed the 
warmest regard and affection for her, 
and finally offered her marriage; but, 
as he was then making application for 
a peerage, and was petitioning his 
Majesty to that eftect, it was impos¬ 
sible their marriage could take place 
then, as her profession and present 
situation in life would throw such an 
obstacle in the way, that the prayer 
of his petition would never be grant¬ 
ed. Still his attentions and his pro¬ 
fessions of deep regard and affection 
increased instead of diminishing, and 
about a year after she had met him 
at Cheltenham she became the vic¬ 
tim of her tenderness and attachment 
towards him. For five years she 
lived under the protection of Colonel 
Berkeley, and all that time he gave 
no intimation that he would not per¬ 
form his promise of marrying her. 
During all that time he made her no 
pecuniary allowance beyond the pay¬ 
ment of those expenses which he 
himself had led her to incur; and for 
the whole five years that she conti¬ 
nued to live with him, the presents 
he made her did not amount in value 
to 100/. This connexion was no se¬ 
cret, but it was carried on with so 
much of decency and decorum, that 
Miss Foote never passed a night out 
of her father’s house in Keppel-street 
during the whole five years that she 
was under the protection of Colonel 
Berkeley, nor did the Colonel, in all 
that time, ever pass a night in that 
house. To suppose that a man of the 
world, like Mr Hayne, and one who 
had mixed in society as he had done, 
could ^^norant of this connexion, 
was to drl^too largely on the cre¬ 
dulity of otlrars. In 1821 Miss Foote 
had a child bj Colonel B^keley, and 
he told her tjiat she must consent to 


have her confinement in secret, as, if 
it were known, he could never after¬ 
wards make her his wife. She, there¬ 
fore, consented, and went to a consi¬ 
derable distance into the country, 
where she was confined; and so 
anxious was she to comply with his 
wish for concealment, and that there 
should not he the slightest ground for 
suspicion, that in three months she 
returned to the stage, and appeared 
again at Covent-Garden Theatre. 
Things could not go on thus for ever. 
In 1823 she was again pregnant by * 
him. Then it was that she began to 
see the misery of her situation. For 
five years she had lived under the pro¬ 
tection of Colonel Berkeley, and she 
at last resolved, that unless he ful¬ 
filled his promise of marrying her be¬ 
fore the birth of this child, all inter¬ 
course between them must cease for 
ever. This was communicated to 
Colonel Berkeley ; and at first lie 
gave her every assurance of marriage, 
but he gradually fiiijcd in his atten¬ 
tions. Miss Foote now saw no hope 
of his realizing his promises, and she 
renounced all communication wit^’ 
him, in June 1824; in fact, she ha^-. 
never seen him since the February 
before, and tlie only intercourse be¬ 
tween them was by letter. The Gen¬ 
tlemen of the Jury must feel for a fe¬ 
male obliged to make this public ex¬ 
posure of her errors, but she did not 
seek to justify them, Stiil he would 
again ask if thdy were entirely un¬ 
pardonable, considering her having 
fallen into the power of a man of dex¬ 
terity, intrigue, and knowledge of 
the world—possessed of fortune, per¬ 
son, and manners, sufficient to capti*« 
vate and allure a young and inexpe¬ 
rienced female? In the spring^of 
1823, Mr Hayne first saw ^Jiss Foote 
at the Covent-Garden Theatre. He 
waa. 5 truck with her beauty, admired^ 
her talents, and became anxious to fie 
introduced to her. That could not 
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be accomplished, as she lived retired 
at her father’s house; but in June 
her benefit came on, when Mr Hayne 
called at her house in Keppel-street, 
to procure boxes for himself and his 
friends. He then conversed with 
Miss Foote, but had more communi¬ 
cation with her father. Thus their 
acquaintance commenced, and Mr 
Hayne invited Mr Foote to spend 
some days with him at Kitson-Hall, 
in Staffordshire, a, seat which Mr 
Hayne then occupied. The invita¬ 
tion was accepted by Mr Foote, and 
here it was that Mr Hayne informed 
lym of his anxious wish to pay his ad¬ 
dresses to his daughter. Mr Foote 
told him that it was in vain, as she 
had been for some time under an en¬ 
gagement to marry Colonel Berkeley.' 
Thus, the matter was broke off at 
that time, but in Januai-y last, Mr 
Hayne came to Keppel-street, and 
repeated to Mrs Foote what he had 
said to Mr Foote in tlie country, 
about his wish to pay his addresses 
to her daughter. She also repeated 
to Mr Hayne that her daugliter was 
under an engagement to marry Colo- 
Inel Berkeley; that it was one of long 
standing ; but that if the arrange¬ 
ment with Colonel Berkeley was not 
completed, there could be no objec¬ 
tion to Mr Hayne, as a young gen¬ 
tleman of character and fortune. Mr 
Hayne expressed himself contented; 
time passed on, and in May he came 
to town, and wrote to Mrs Foote, re¬ 
questing to know if the decision re¬ 
specting Colonel Berkeley had been 
finally come to. On the 28th June 
fill communication with Colonel Ber¬ 
keley, had ceased, and then it was 
that Mrs Foote wrote to Mr Hayne 
the^anbject of her having no 
^Jectmn to his visiting Miss Foote, 
ja&d upon that he instantly came to 
’ town* The letter to him was written 
on the 24<th June, and on the 28th he 
fippefired at Keppehstreet. There 


he declared his passion again, and 
asked her to marry him; he eagerly 
pressed his suit, and succeeded in 
obtaining her promise of marriage. 
'I'he delay in making the disclosure 
of her connexion with Colonel Berke¬ 
ley was attended with unfortunate 
results; but still Miss Foote deter¬ 
mined on making it whenever the 
next opportunity should arrive. How¬ 
ever, very unhappily for her, others, 
from what motive he knew not, 
thought proper to interfere, and for 
a moment cast upon her a consider¬ 
able shade. The Jury vvould no 
doubt be astonished when he told 
them, that everything which was 
done by Mr Hayne and Miss Foote 
was known to Colonel Berkeley, in 
some way or other, by the medium 
of spies; he was informed of their inc. 
terview, and of their intended visit to 
the opera. What right, he would, 
ask, had Colonel Berkeley to inter¬ 
fere in this young lady’s concerns ? 
He had seduced her under a promise 
which he had violated, and slie had 
broken off all connexion with him. 
What right, theii, had Colonel Ber¬ 
keley to interfere with any arrange¬ 
ment which she might choose to 
make ? Colonel Berkeley, however, 
accompanied by Mr Maxse, went to 
the pit of the opera on the night 
when Mr Hayne and Miss Foote 
were there. Colonel Berkeley im¬ 
mediately sent Mr Maxse to the box 
in which Mr Hayne was, requesting 
to speak with him in the pit. When 
Mr Hayne came to him, he asked him 
foy an explanation of his conduct 
with respect to Miss Foote, and re¬ 
quired a meeting for the next after¬ 
noon, when Colonel Berkeley would 
be attended by Mr Maxse. Mr 
Hayne thought this meetinjjuivas to 
be of a hostile nature ^ndeed, no¬ 
thing else ever entered jSis mind, un¬ 
til Colonel Berkeley tolcL him it wopld 
be a perfectly friendJy^communica- 
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tion. Colonel Berkeley had no pre¬ 
vious acquaintance with Mr Hayne; 
but when they met next day, every¬ 
thing relating to his connexion with 
Miss Foote—everything relating to 
the two children, was disclosed by 
him to Mr Hayne. Colonel Berkeley 
kughed and joked about the matter, 
and even produced a paper which he 
proposed that Mr Hayne should sign, 
calling on Miss Foote to declare she 
would in futmelive under the pro¬ 
tection of Colonel Berkeley or of him 
(Mr Hayne.) This was refused. Mr 
Hayne, however, very naturally said, 
that he would break off the match 
between himself and Miss Foote, and 
Colonel Berkeley said, scoffingly, 
Well, I suppose I must go and pass 
the night in Keppel-street, and try 
and console Miss Foote for the loss 
'6he is likely to sustain.” To do an 
injury to a female was totally unwor¬ 
thy of any man of honour ; but for a 
man to blight the prospects of a beau¬ 
tiful and amiable woman, whom he 
had ruined, was conduct such as lie 
(the Attorney-General) could not 
trust himself in using language he 
thought sufficient to express his de¬ 
testation. Mr Hayne, accordingly, 
wrote a short note to Miss Foote, 
apprizing her, that, after what he had 
been told, it was impossible for him 
to continue the connexion. Neither 
he nor his client blamed Mr Hayne 
fbr this determination. The circum- 
statices of the two children certainly 
justified him in breaking off the 
match. When Miss Foote received" 
the note, she was imme'diately satis¬ 
fied that she had been treacherously 
dealt with ; but Mr Hayne had act¬ 
ed kindly by her, and she felt grate¬ 
ful to him* She most anxious 
to inform him that she had no desire 
to hohMuen to his engagement, and 
therefore^ solicited an interview 
with him itljorder to explain every¬ 
thing to hi^, which took place at 


Marlborough, in the presence of Miss 
Foote’s mother. Of this meeting 
Colonel Berkeley also, by some means 
or another, became acquainted, and 
he deputed Lord Wiliam Lennox to 
watch the movements of the parties; 
at the meeting, Miss Foote explained 
her conduct, and Mr Hayne express¬ 
ed luiubelf perfectly satisfied; he 
treated Miss Foote with kindness and 
attention; they returned to town, and 
she shortly received a letter from him, 
inviting a renewal of their correspon¬ 
dence. At this period the two chil- , 
dren which Miss Foote had by Colo¬ 
nel Berkeley were under the protec¬ 
tion of their mother; but a negotia¬ 
tion was on foot for removing them 
from her, and placing them under the 
,care of the Colonel. MissJFoote, en¬ 
tertaining the feelings of a mother, 
was, of course, very averse to the 
proposition for her parting with tlte 
children ; Mr Hayne, however, press¬ 
ed her to accede to the proposition, 
urging as a reason that the future in¬ 
terests of the children would proba¬ 
bly be advanced by being under their 
father’s eye, and Miss Foote very re¬ 
luctantly consented to relinquish the 
custody of them, and they were placed 
under the care of the Colonel, and 
by this means the last link of the con¬ 
nexion between them was dissolved. 
After this Mr Hayne waited upon 
Miss Foote in Keppel-street, and 
made his proposal of mikrriage. The 
Jury would recollect, that Mr Hayne 
was not a boy; he w^as at that time 
in his 23d or 24th year.—(Mr Scar¬ 
lett here |pid he was at the time only 
22.)—He was versed in the afiiisirs of 
the world, and was perfectly capable 
of both judging ana acting for him¬ 
self. He distinctly renewed his pro¬ 
posals of inaVriage, declared* himself 
perfectly satisfied with the conduct 
of Miss Foote, and dejjrecated 
cruel treatment she had received at ' 
the hand of Colonel Berkeley. Mbs 
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Foote told him that she placed the 
most implicit reliance on his good 
faith and honour, and consented to a 
renewal of their former acquaintance. 

• Mr Hayne told her that he was about 
to go into the country, but would 
tnritc to her on the road, and on the 
next day he fulfilled his promise by 
writing to her; the letter was dated 
Slst July, and commenced,—-'* My 
dear Maria,—-It was so dusty and 
unpleasant to-day, that I determined 
to stay a night on the road.” The 
' letter went on to state, tliat she was 
already aware, that the motives by 
which he was actuated towards her 
were of the most honourable nature, 
but still it Avas due to her that he 
should openly state them, as, al¬ 
though he was aware she did not* 
doubt him, yet the world might. The 
letter then spoke in terms of warm 
attachment, and concluded by re¬ 
questing that she would write to him 
often, and tell him at ail times can¬ 
didly her ideas. Here, then, said the 
Attorney-General, was a deliberate 
promise of marriage made by Mr. 
Hayne, after mature consideration. 
He shortly returned to London, and 
Miss Foote being in a delicate state 
of health, he proposed that she should, 
with her mother, visit either Rams¬ 
gate or Broadstairs, which they did, 
he himself leaving town for another 
part of the country. About the mid¬ 
dle of August Mr Hayne returned, 
at which time Miss Foote also return¬ 
ed—he daily visited her—and their 
iaiended marriage w'as the main topic 
pf conversation. It 'wa^a$ first pro¬ 
posed that it should take place on the 
of September, which was Mr 
Hayne’s birth-day. It was afterwards 
dellirred to the 6th, and that day was 
fixed for its celebration; in 
ititerindi* .Mr Hayne proposed a 
, to Sputhampton, and’ him- 

her moth^, and fa- 

there. Mr Hayme, how¬ 


ever, shortly left them in order to 
attend some races, but appointed to 
meet them at Bath, which he after¬ 
wards did ; they returned together to 
London ; and the 6th of September 
was looked forward to as the nuptial 
day. A marriage-settlement was, of 
course, considered necessary, and Mr 
Robins was named as the trustee for 
Miss Foote. Instructions were given 
to the solicitor to prepare the settle¬ 
ment, and Mr Hayne, Mr Bebb, the 
solicitor, and a Mr Walker, attended 
on the 3d September to consult to¬ 
gether for that purpose. To these 
gentlemen Mr Hayne expressed the 
warmest attachment for Miss Foote; 
he stated, that he had recently suffer¬ 
ed great losses by the depreciation in 
the value of his West India property, 
but that he had 46,000^. in the funds, 
40,000/. of which he was anxious to 
settle on Miss Foote, in this way, for 
himself and her to receive the divi¬ 
dends during their joint lives, and af¬ 
ter the death of the survivor of them, 
to be distributed equally amongst the 
children of their marriage, if any; 
and if at the death of Mr Hayne, and 
Miss Foote should survive him, but 
have no children, then half the 
40,000/. was to become the absolute 
property of Miss Foote, and the re-^ 
maining half Mr Hayne was to be at 
liberty to dispose of by his will. A 
Mr Gill was desired to prepare the 
draft of settlement on these terms, 
and to call on Mr Hayne at his 
house in Grosvenor-street with the 
draft. On the following night he 
called with it accordingly, and there 
saw Mr Hayne in the presence of 
Mr Carter, his present solicitor; they 
desired him to leave the draft, and 
about half past tqn at night it was re¬ 
turned without any alteration to Mr 
Gill; t(]ie following evetj^igT^'at six 
o'clock, was appointed fj4r executing 
the settlement, but, at/Mr Gill’s re¬ 
quest*'^ it was deferred 10 o’dleck. 
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Mr Hayne attended in the evening 
for the purpose of executing the set¬ 
tlement, but it not being quite ready, 
and he stating that he had a large 
party at his house to celebrate his 
sister's marriage, the execution of the 
settlement was again postponed un- 
4il the morning of Monday, the 6th 
of that month, which was the day ap¬ 
pointed for the marriage. The Jury 
would, however, be surprised to learn, 
that on Sunday, Mr Bebb, Mr 
Hayne’s solicitor, called in Keppel- 
street, at Mr Foote’s house, and left a 
verbal message, stating, that Mr 
Hayne would never see Miss Foote 
again.” For such strange, such un¬ 
becoming conduct, no cause whatever 
was assigned—no charge was made 
which could, even in the slightest de¬ 
gree, justify it. Miss B'oote was as- 
'tonished at this. The surprise occa¬ 
sioned by a verbal message of this 
nature the Jury would be able to con¬ 
sider, when he told them Miss Foote 
was aware that Mr Hayne was sur¬ 
rounded by a set of persons who ap¬ 
peared to take a most extraordinary 
interest in his affairs, and who were 
anxious beyond measure to put a stop 
to his correspondence with Miss 
Foote. Placed in this situation. Miss 
Foote, on the Monday, wrote to Mr 
Hayne, soliciting him, by all that 
was dear to her and to him, to call 
upon her and explain his conduct. 
The bearer of this letter met Mr 
Hayne in Bond-street, and he re¬ 
turned with the servant in a coach to 
Miss B'oote, in Keppel-street. He 
affirmed that it was not his fault that 
he had thus acted towards her; that 
it was also his firm intention to have 
fulfilled his engagement, but that on 
his return home on Sunday, some 
person first plied him with liquor, so 
as to nTSlHhim in such a beastly state 
of intoxicat^ that he knew not what 
he did; thanthey afterwards locked 
him op in l^<^ck room, from 


which he had only that moment 
made his escape, which his exhaust¬ 
ed appearance would prove, and that 
when he met the servant with the let¬ 
ter, he was then coming to her. The 
explanation was received, and the 
following morning, at nine o’clock, 
was fixed for the marriage-ceremony 
to take place. The night passed over 
anxiously enough on the part of Miss 
Foote. At length the morning ar¬ 
rived ; everything was prepared ; the 
bride's maid was in attendance, as 
was also Mr Gill, with the marriage- • 
settlement; Mr Robins, the trustee, 
was also there ; but—would the Jury 
believe it ?—Mr Hayne never made 
his appearance, never took any no¬ 
tice of tlie appointment, never sent 
»any excuse. The parties waited un¬ 
til three o’clock, when a note was 
sent to him at Long’s Hotel; the 
servant who took it was asked into a 
private room, he was there detained, 
under some pretence or another, for 
a considerable time, and was then in¬ 
formed that Mr Hayne had gone in¬ 
to the country. Having got into the 
country, he (the Attorney-General) 
would have thought that Mr Hayne 
would have had leisure to reflect on 
his conduct, that the least he would 
have done would have been to offer 
some apology, to give some explana¬ 
tion to her he had so cruelly wrong¬ 
ed. But, no; nothing of the sort 
took place! For six long days did 
this young lady wait in anxious ex¬ 
pectation of receiving some commu¬ 
nication from Mr Hayne, but she re¬ 
ceived none. At length, on the sixth 
day, she addressed to him a letter, to 
which he would call the particular at¬ 
tention of the Jury, because it descri¬ 
bed the feelings of Miss Foote in a 
much more forcible manner than he 
(the Attorney-General) could possi¬ 
bly describe them. Miss Foote kneUK. 
how such conduct would be bruitedf 
abroad i she felt the severity of the 
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blow tbi)8 inflicted upon her^ and 
wrote him at the expiration in those 
termsMy dear Hayne, for six 
long days and tedious nights have I 
been in hourly expectation that you 
would have redeemed the promise 
which you solemnly made me.” The 
letter then went on to say, that she 
was at a loss to account for his ex¬ 
traordinary conduct; but,” said the 
letter, I have still such faith in 
your honour, that 1 cannot bring 
myself to think but that your pre- 
'sent conduct is not your own will, 
but the result of the power and influ¬ 
ence which others have over you, and 
that although separated from me, 
your heart and thoughts are still with 
me; pray judge for yourself! Gra¬ 
cious God I can my dearest Hayne* 
be actuated and governed by the re¬ 
straint, of others ? Remember, it was 
at your desire that our intended nup¬ 
tials were announced in all the papers 
—recollect also your parting words 
when last I saw you—remember those 
words were, ‘ May God strike me 
dead, if ever 1 consent to separate 
myself from you!’” After some other 
remarks, the letter concludes thus; 
—*' Farewell, my dear Hayne, and 
believe in the affection of your faith¬ 
ful attached Maria.” In reply. Miss 
Foote received from Mr Hayne a let¬ 
ter ;—My dearest Maria, you are 
perfectly correct when you say that 
my heart and thoughts are still with 
y<?u.”. It then stated, that the world 
ISila. censorious one; that he was di¬ 
vided .between love for her and es- 
Iteem his friends ; it then went on 
.State his regret that their ** un« 
IsiclLy stars had. thrown them toge- 
if he was not the person who 
1^,. 8^ eageirly sought Miss Fpote ; 

better concluded by 

S j, I ana resolved ito sacrifice 

gicefiteotion I. cannpt, will not 
Itpse r a. short Interval Mr 

Lo^d(?|i, and call- 
fd oil|p«|i. Foote in Keppel-strcet; 


they became perfectly reconciled to 
each other, and the 28th of Septem¬ 
ber was finally fixed for the day of 
their marriage. This fell on the 
Tuesday, and Monday was fixed for 
the execution of the marriage-settle¬ 
ment. On Saturday Mr Hayne, ac¬ 
companied by Miss Foote’s father, 
went to Doctors* Commons, and there 
procured the marriage licence, which 
Mr Hayne himself delivered into Ihe 
hands of Miss Foote, and solicited 
leave to wait on her the following 
morning. Instead of doing so, a 
gentleman of the name of Manning 
culled at the house of Mr Foote, and 
brought a letter with him from Mr 
Hayne to that gentleman, which let¬ 
ter stated that he was so wretched as 
to be unable to call himself, but the 
bearer would explain everything, and 
finally concluded by entirely break¬ 
ing ofl’ the match. Thus, tlien, (con¬ 
tinued the Attorney-General,) a se¬ 
cond time did this gentleman think 
fit to turn round upon this young 
lady, and expose her to the scorn and 
derision of the world; and could 
he (the Attorney-General) make use 
of language strong enough to de¬ 
nounce the conduct of that man, who 
had thus cruelly trifled with the feel¬ 
ings of an unfortunate female.? The 
conduct of such a person was as un¬ 
manly aS it was cruel an^ oppressive. 
Miss Foote wrote again to Mr Hayne, 
in which she stated that his conduct 
towards her was as mysterious as it 
was cruel and unjust. Af^er this. 
Miss Foote received from Mr Hayne 
another letter, in which he still ad¬ 
dressed her as My dear Maria— 
We know each other well; but with 
all my faults, you have a regard for 
my honour; my attachment for you is 
unabated. I entreat of you to grant 
me an interview at any place 
than Keppel-street.*' this letter 
Miss Foote rejplied, uood God! is 
this the way of proving ifour loye aftd 
regard for me r'—To honour and 
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your shame be it spoken, that I am 
now suffering under a painful illness, 
brought on entirely by your conduct; 
but that you are actuated by the ad¬ 
vice of bad counsels I have no doubt. 
I will, however, once more consent 
to see you, but it must be in the pre¬ 
sence of my family ; if I am well 
enough on Saturday, one o’clock will 
be convenient to me to grant you an 
interview.” In reply, Mr Hayne 
writes a letter to Miss Foote, in which 
he says, that every line of the last 
letter of Mi.ss Foote's, was couched 
in terms of inveterate hatred, and it 
concludes thus : “ Farewell, for ever 


ving had children by Colonel Berke¬ 
ley. The letter sent to different news¬ 
papers deserved the especial atten¬ 
tion of the Jury, as marking the ve¬ 
racity and honour of Mr Hayne, and 
was in the following terms:— 

It never was my intention to 
have troubled the public with any 
circumstances which have taken place 
between Miss Foote and myself) had 
I not felt something w'as due to truth, 
in the contradiction of those para¬ 
graphs, which made it necessary my 
attorney should do, in your columns * 
of Saturday. There 1 liad hoped the 
matter would have rested, until the 


tarewell—Hayne.” By what possible 
construction Mr Hayne could say 
that this letter was couched in terms 
of inveterate hatred, he (the Attor¬ 
ney General) knew not; he would 
submit it to the strict criticism of his 
learned friend, Mr Scarlett, and he 
W'as sure he would say, that under all 
the circumstances, a more kind letter 
could not be written by a party so in¬ 
jured as Miss Foote had been. This 
last letter closed the correspondence 
between the parties; but what he had 
now related was not the whole of Mr 
Hayne’s conduct; Mr Hayne knew 
that the manner in which he had con¬ 
ducted himself had excited public 
odium against him, and he, tliere- 
fore, in order to excuse himself, en¬ 
deavoured to make the world believe 
that he had been misled and deceived 
by Miss Foote and her family—that 
the promise of marriage had been 
made by him in ignorance of Miss 
Foote’s connexion with Colonel Ber- 


action Miss Foote has thought proper 
to commence developed everything; 
but the notice taken of it in your pa¬ 
per, compels me, reluctantly, to put 
the public inpossession of facts which, 
I think, will justify my conduct, in¬ 
tending to leave my powers of con¬ 
tradicting such statements to the pro¬ 
per time and place. Delicacy to the 
lady would almost silence me, did I 
not feel and know it is so little attend¬ 
ed to by, or heeded on her part. 

But to the point.—I was not 
aware, when I made a proposal to 
Mi.'ts Foote, that she had ever been 
under the protection of Colonel 
Berkeley, her father and mother 
(having always upheld * (and I be¬ 
lieved) her to be a paragon of 
virtue; and had not Colonel BeA 
keley, in the latter end of June last,' 
in the presence of James Maxse, 
Esquire, (as the Colonel's friend,) 
and Thomas Best, Esquire, (as my 
friedd,) owned her having had chil- 


keley, an assertion which was wholly 
incorrect. He had himself published 
a letter in the daily papers, alleging 
this as a reason for his conduct, and 
justifywg it by that pretence; but 


he woulttwove to the Jury that Mr 
Hayne had a letter from Miss Foote, 
releasing him from any promise or en¬ 
gagement n^e by him previous to 
nie ^ iclosiyi of the fact of her ha- 


dren by l>im, the youngest then not 
a month old, I should have been in 
ignorance of the facts, until too late 
to retrieve my happiness. If I were 
to make every other circumstance 
public at this moment, I should not 
only be anticipating the defence 
have to make at the approaching trial; 
but might rather increase the anxiet^ 
than * relieve the minds, of Mitia 
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Foote's friends.' My withers are 
unwrung. Now a word for Mr 
Foote, who, under the j^lea of pur¬ 
chasing a pay mastership, borrowed 
the sum of 1150/. from me. May I 
ask (if he is in tliis country) to what 
purpose it has been appropriated, be¬ 
ing given to understand, that the fear 
of being called upon to return it has 
induced him to make a continental 
tour ? The mention of the above facts, 

‘ out of the many* will, I trust, in¬ 
duce the public to suspend their fur¬ 
ther opinion until the appeal made 
to the Court of King’s Bench is de¬ 
cided. And in thus intruding upon 
their notice, I cannot but congratu- 
..late myself at my escape.” 

This article, however, principally 
referred to the first promise, from* 
which Miss Foote absolutely releas¬ 
ed him ; but he had nothing to say 
after he had renew’ed his proposals. 
There w’as, however, one fact which 
spoke volumes, and evidently shewed 
that Mr Hayne never had the least 
intention of marrying Mi.ss Foote: 
for on the 3d of September, two days 
previous to the first appointment for 
the marriage taking pJ ace, M r H ay ne’s 
solicitor called on his counsel, Mr 
Scarlett, and actually retained him as 
counsel in anticipation of this cause; 
here then was a proof of conduct so* 
infamous on the part of Mr Hayne, 
that no term of reproach was strong 
enough to designate it. The learned 
counsel now proceeded to relate the 
• circumstance of an advance of 1150/. 
t>y Mr Hayne to the father of Miss 
Foote, for the purpose of purchasing 
^ paymastership; the money was not 
Hh appropriated, and when this cause 
commenced, Mr Hayne having 
liuiciatened to sell his estates and go 
Mr Foote had, certainly very 
maadvisi&dJy given notice to the party 
y<«^]iolding[ the money to retain it, until 
of this cause. With this 
however, Miss Foote 


was totally unacquainted, and there¬ 
fore it was not to be used to-day to 
her prejudice. He had, he believed, 
now called their attention to every 
circumstance to which it was ne¬ 
cessary for him to allude. It was 
right, however, for him here to say, 
that during the correspondence which 
passed between the parties, Miss 
Foote had certainly received several 
presents from Mr Hayne, amounting 
in value altogether to nearly 1000/.; 
they were, how’ever, unsolicited by 
her, and she rather checked than en¬ 
couraged Mr Hayne in making them. 
Now, as to the question of damages. 
Miss Foote, at the earnest solicitation 
of Mr Hayne, had given up licr en¬ 
gagement atCovent-Garden Theatre, 
which W’as certainly a very valuable 
one. She had sold her theatrical 
wardrobe, and she had,'at his sugges¬ 
tion, ordered a carriage, which she 
w'ould not otherwise have done. But 
he did not call upon the Jury to give 
damages in respect of these accounts, 
but he asked them to give her a com¬ 
pensation for the loss she had sus¬ 
tained by not becoming the wife of 
Mr Hayne. In the first place, then, 
there was the station and rank in so¬ 
ciety which that circumstance would 
have given her; there was the 
20,000/. which, under the term of the 
settlement, would have become her 
absolute property, in the event of Mr 
Hayne dying in her lifetime without 
issue. Now the damages laid in the 
declaration were 10,000 /.; .the ques¬ 
tion then was, w'ould Miss Foote have 
released Mr Hayne from his promise 
to marry for 10,000/.? Certainly not, 
nor foir three times 10,000/.; then 
she was fully entitled to recover to¬ 
day the whole damages laid in the 
declaration, and he now saj, <iown 
firmly convinced, that bf^e ver¬ 
dict to-day she would <^recover the 
whple amount she claimed. Besides 
all this, Miss Foote ha^ieen held up 
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to the public curiosity—to no small 
portion of obloquy ; and as men of 
sense had to deal with the cause^ he 
had no doubt of the result. 

A variety of witnesses were exa¬ 
mined on the part of the prosecution. 
^ Mr Scarlett, on the part of the de¬ 
fendant, said, that in this case he 
Iiad great public prejudice to contend 
with, and a very celebrated actress 
also. Miss Foote kept copies of all 
her letters; not so this extravagant 
young man, who had neither copy 
nor memory of what he wrote, whicli 
might have been now of great assi.st- 
ance to him. His learned friend, 
in opening this case, had many ad¬ 
vantages ; lie had managed the case 
with great policy, but he (Mr Scar¬ 
lett) doubted, if, with all his talent, 
. his client would not produce a greater 
effect upon the ])assions and feelings 
of the Jury. Such was the power of 
beauty and accomplishments—and 
such was the power possessed by Miss 
Foote, that public prejudice was 
against his (Mr Scarlett’s) client; and 
that public prejudice, raised and con¬ 
tinued by that lady’s friends, tliey still 
farther thought to propagate. The 
Jury could not have failed remark¬ 
ing, in the address of his learned 
friend, how much he dwelt upon the 
conduct ol’ a certain individual, and 
with what an air of vehemence and 
indignation he noticed the conduct of 
Colonel Berkeley. For the first hour 
of his learned mend’s address, he 
(Mr Scarlett) scarcely knew whether 
he was counsel for Colonel Berkeley 
or Mr Hayne; for though Mr Hayne 
closed the charge, all the way was 
prepared by the seduction of Colonel 
BerKeley. The object of that could 
not be mistaken. This, it would be 
said, ws»s a fair creature doubly abu¬ 
sed ; and mark the result—that Mr 
Hayne was to pay the penalty of 
both. Another topic he mast advert 
to; and tha< was, that his learned 


friend almost eulogized as virtues, or 
sought to excite compassion for as 
venial, errors which, in courts of jus¬ 
tice, at all events, were considered 
wortliy of the highest reprobation. 
H is learned friend had glossed over 
the course of life, which every father, 
and every mother, and every respec¬ 
table man in society, was bound, by 
his obligations to that society, to cha¬ 
racterize as immoral. Having stated 
so much, it would he his duty to exa¬ 
mine the evidence already submitted^ 
to their notice, and then to lay be¬ 
fore them other evidence necessary 
to the defence of his client. He hoped 
that w’hcn the Jury came to estimate 
the damages, they would not estimate 
them according to the folly and igno¬ 
rance of the young man wbo was the 
defendant in this case, but according 
to tile claims of the lady who was 
plaintiff; and then they would not 
allow her popularity as an actress to 
w'cigh on their minds, so as to induce 
them to give one farthing more da¬ 
mages to her than to any other who 
cajue before a court of justice under 
different circumstances. The young 
man for whom he (Mr Scai'lett) ap¬ 
peared, very recently became of age. 
In the year. 1823, he had the good 
fortune to Income acquainted with 
Mr Foote, whom he invited to his 
house in Staffordshire. This led to 
an introduction to his daughter, whiefe 
gave birth to an attachment, and end¬ 
ed in an offer of marriage from Mr 
Hayne to Miss Foote. At that time 
the lady was with child by another 
man. She afterward went to that per¬ 
son’s house, and remained there some 
time, taking Her father and her mo¬ 
ther with her. Then, as her appear¬ 
ance must betray her indiscretion, in 
^the.month of Marcha journey to the 
country was proposed, and in the 
country she was delivered of a childX 
On the 28\h of June she returned, 
and another promise of roarfii^ WAS 
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made, in the presence of the good 
mother of the lady. Soon afterwards, 
however, a complete discovery took 

1 )1 ace, and Mr Ilayne, who could no 
onger remain in ignorance, flew away 
to the country to take his own mea¬ 
sures. 'riic lady, it was well known, 
was older than the gentleman ; she 
had had ten years’ practice, at Co vent- 
Garden Theatre, and four years’ pre¬ 
viously at Plymouth. She had also 
borne two children, and it, therefore, 
could not be imagined that she was 
inexperienced in the ways of society, 
or in the arts of it. Mr Havne had 
never been aware of the lady’s visit 
to Barnard Castle, or to Tunbridge j 
it was true, however, that he had 
been informed of certain transactions^ 
relative to Colonel Berkeley. But du¬ 
ring her absence from town, her father 
bad told him that she was afflicted 
with a pulmonary complaint, and that 
as her physicians had considered that 
the smell of the gas, and the labour 
of her profession at Covent-Garden 
Theatre, was too much for her health, 
a trip to the country was considered 
absolutely necessary. Several other 
letters were written by the father, 
some informing Mr Hayne that she 
was better, and some she was 
worse, but all tendingi, to convince 
ihe defendant that her illness was of 
a pulmonary nature. The learned 
i^sounsel then proceeded to read pas- 
i^es from several letters to which he 
j|ii^ referred. 

i ,The Attorney-General.—I suppose 
learned friend means to prove 
l|hat those letters were written with 
knowledge and consent of my cli- 
otherwise they cannot go as evi- 
. d^ce to the Jury. 

'; ;,;Mr Scarlctt.-^My learned friend 
AM pujt in several lettevs from Mf 
* Hayiie 1 he certainly cannot mean to 
r' olrfect to bear the atiswers read. 

The Attet*ec)v^eneraJ.r-E very let¬ 
ter written by Mr Hayne may. be 


evidence against him; but this can¬ 
not be the case with the letters refer¬ 
red to by the learned counsel, unless 
he can prove they were written with 
the knowledge of the plaintiff. 

Mr Scarlett.—1 mean to shew that 
a system of fraud was pursued by the 
whole family; and that it was meant 
that the plaintifi' should profit by the 
deceit. 

The Lord Chief-Justice said, that 
the letters to a certain extent might 
be admitted in evidence. 

Mr Scarlett then proceeded. Why, 
he would ask, had not the father been 
introduced to the Court on this occa¬ 
sion.^ Was it because his learned 
friend knew it would have been an 
injury } Was his learned friend aware 
that the counsel of the defendant 
would have put questions to the fa¬ 
ther that he did not choose to do to 
the mother } It had not been thought 
fit to put that father into the wit¬ 
ness-box, to expose him to the dan¬ 
ger of a cross-examination, Mr Scar¬ 
lett would proceed to read some of 
the letters he had referred to. One of 
them, from Mr Foote to Mr Hayne, 
concluded tlms:—“ You will have a 
wife the most prudent, the most ami¬ 
able, and the best in the world, or I 
know nothing of my daughter.” This 
was written by the father, who had 
taken his daughter by the hand to 
Barnard Castle, who knew of the do¬ 
ings there, and who knew that she 
had had two children by Colonel 
Berkeley. It had been already in evi¬ 
dence, and his learned friend the 
Attorney-General had admitted it, 
that Mr Foote had received 1150/. 
from Mr Hayne, to purchase the pay- 
mastership of a regiment; this was 
the, great argument in the father’s 
eyes in favour of the connexion, and 
of course it was to be considered by 
Mr Hayne that the kinder he was to 
the father the more he u^ouid be loved 
by the daughter. Aftettthe return of 
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Miss Foote to town, Mr Scarlett 
would ask the Jury if they believed 
it was her intention to have told Mr 
I'layne of the recent intimacy with 
Colonel Berkeley ? The mother in 
her evidence had S£fid it was ; but he 
f Mr Scarlett) did not believe it, or if 
he did so believe it, it was only that 
she would do it when the youn^ man 
was so fascinated, that, like the ani¬ 
mals who are fascinated hy the snake, 
he could not help falling into her 
snare. Another letter to which he 
would refer, was from the lady to 
Mr llayne; in this she says that she 
is sure heraust have heard somethings 
against her; and she then says that 
she shall always thank him for his 
generous conduct towards her. Now, 
what was this generous conduct ? It 
could have been meant to allude to 
nothing but a few trifling presents, 
unless the father and the mother had 
shared it. The letter concludes by 
wishing for an interview ; she well 
knew the effects of an interview; she 
had often tried it, and she expected 
that her victim would be lost beyond 
redemption. It was natural to expect, 
that, from the profession of Miss 
Foote, she was well skilled in all that 
relates to passion; and in requesting 
an interview, she had given another 
proof of her knowledge of mankind. 
Every one was aware of the influ¬ 
ence of a worltan over the object she 
wishes to seduce. Mr Scarlett was 
sure that every prudent man would 
avoid what the strongest could not 
sustain. He believed that his ho¬ 
nourable friend, the Attorney-Gene¬ 
ral, with greater age, caution, and 
expenence^ than the plaintiff, would 
have been staggered, if he had been 
exposed to such a temptation; and if 
he had done him the hunoui^to coo- 
stjit him, if he had been so exposed, 
he would remind his learned friend 
of a story rdateil by a poet, whom 
he well kn^. It occurred in the 


Odyssey of Homer, where UMses is 
described as wandering over tne seas, 
a faithful husband of a beloved and 
virtuous wife. What did he do when 
he came to the island where the Si¬ 
rens dwelt? He dreaded the effect 
that their voices, and still more tlieir 
faces, might have upon him, and he 
ordered that liirnsplf and his compa¬ 
nions should be bound to the mast, 
that they might look away from the 
shore, and not see the objects that 
might seduce them. Mr Scarlett* 
did not in the least doubt but that 
Miss Foote conceived her only chance 
of honour and of gain depended 
upon the use she should make of 
her fascinations during this inter- 
,view, and was, therefore, deeply an¬ 
xious to try an experiment that had 
succeeded so often, fshe wrote in 
such a manner as to make the young 
man believe that the primary object 
of her life was her attachment to 
him ; that he had made her feel for 
him the strongest passion a woman 
could feel. Notwithstanding her pre¬ 
vious condition, from her intimacy 
with Colonel Berkeley, she endea¬ 
voured to make this youth believe 
that he had inspired with an ardent 
devotion one of the finest women of 
the age. Well, she went down to 
Marlborough, and he accepted her 
invitation to follow her. Then all her 
witchery was renewed, and then she 
worked so much upon his feelings, 
calling upon him to pfty hier, that 
the effect might be easily cbheeiVed. 
All this was done to keep alive the 
flame; and then afterwards she chose 
to try an experiment, and drop the 
correspondence for a week. This * 
drew forth a complaint from him; 
and, when he returned to town, he 
was informed by the’mother that the 
affair with Col, onel Berkeley was set¬ 
tled, and he mast no longer visit her 
daughter. He then saw that he tould 
no longer visit her on equiVoOdl 
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terms; and, as they speculated, it 
only made him become more ardent, 
and a promise of marria/fe was again 
made. In this case, Mr Scarlett 
could say nothing in commendation 
of Mr Hayne, nothing in excuse of 
the man who says, I will marry 
you to-morrow,” and with the mor¬ 
row does not come; but it should be 
" remembered that he was the victim 
of a violent passion, and that he could 
only reflect and think seriously on 
, what he was doing, in the absence of 
the woman who had such powerful 
influence over him. He was a young 
and an ignorant young man, w'ho had 
but just come of age ; but she was a 
woman much older, who had had 
much experience, had borne two^ 
children, and who well knew of what 
stuff* man was made. If Miss Foote 
had argued as she ought to have done, 
she should have said, “here is a young 
man about to take a step that will 
alienate for ever from him his mo¬ 
ther and his sister. I pity him and I 
pity themI feel for his unhappy 
passion, and, notwithstanding he has 
made me a promise of marriage, I 
ought in generosity to return it to 
him and go back to the theatre that 
is open to receive me; I can live in 
splendour, and as the circumstances 
relative to Colonel Berkeley are w’ell 
known, I cannot be injured with the 
public as a public servant; I will not 
then advise him to sacriflee his cha¬ 
racter and his honour, because he has 
been attached to me. What do 1 lose 
losing him ?” If she had had a 
. |*ight to demand damages, she ought 

• to have said originally, “ make known 

♦ your intentions to your mother and 
jisfiiltte)*, and let them call on me.” No 

proposition was ever made ; no 
aiiell leeiings were ever cherished. 
SW was nothing more than an ac- 
^ tress, apd one of tainted character in 
private llf% hut she saiy before her a 
snan whq hisd money, and her family 


also saw him. She had no idea of 
happiness or rank; all she sought for 
in the connexion was pecuniary ad¬ 
vantage. If a )mung woman had ap¬ 
peared before a court of justice who 
could say, “ I have been the victim 
of seduction ; I have been ruined ; .1 
have been led from virtuous con¬ 
nexions, and my whole life must be 
affected by another’s crime,” then in¬ 
deed the Jury might be asked for li¬ 
beral damages, and then it would be 
a difficult thing to address them in 
mitigation. But if the Jury were of 
opinion, that, from tlie very outset of 
this business, the whole object of Miss 
Foote was pecuniary advantage ; that 
she had no hope nor prospect of hap¬ 
piness ; then in how different a light 
did she stand before them ! If they 
believed that it was her* wish and the 
wish of her family to impose on a 
young man, who did not know the 
value of money, who was placed with¬ 
out a single friend to advise him, and 
who afterwards knew that shame and 
misery would follow an act that he 
was weak and foolish enough to con¬ 
template ; then what damages did the 
plaintiff deserve ? Unless the Jury 
could think that a woman with a taint¬ 
ed character could deserve all the 
warm feelings his learned friend, the 
Attorney-General, had endeavoured 
to create, the damages the Jury would 
give could scarcely be’*too small. His 
learned friend had said, that he did 
not ask damages from feeling, but as 
a compensation for the loss of rank 
the lady would have held as the wife 
of Mr Hayne. It is for this that she 
demands damages from a Jury j but 
the Jury should inquire what loss she 
had sustained. Would she have va¬ 
lued the situation in which he would 
hjave placed her, knowing that she 
had made him miserable, after tiie 
first ratification of those passions of 
whicH he had been the victim ? Is it 
justice to virtue to conceive that he 
11 
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could have loved her afterwards ? No; 
but she only said to herself, “ I will 
keep him by me, until I know what 
bargain I can make with Colonel 
Jjerkeley.” The bond has been read 
to the Court, by which she gave up 
her children to Colonel Berkeley: for 
this she might not be blamed, but in 
that bond she does not stipulate that 
she shall ever bo allowed to see her 
children again; and this was the con¬ 
duct of a mother, the mother of an 
infimt child 1 He (Mr Scarlett) did 
not know W’hat might be the senti¬ 
ments of his learned friend on this 
subject, but, for himself, he would 
say, that if he had been so degraded 
as to form such a connexion with 
such a woman, the moment he found 
that she was so completely without 
the common feelings of nature, as to 
give up her children without the right 
of ever seeing them again, he would 
instantly have lel’t her. It should be 
recollected that Miss Foote commen¬ 
ced early to study those characters, 
and those subjects, that were calcu¬ 
lated to debase the mind; for even 
in the part of Juliet there was much 
that a modest woman should not read; 
and how greatly did such an e»luca- 
tion tend to deprive her of virtuous 
feelings! He begged the Jury to view 
the case as it really was—that of a 
young woman who had been the mis¬ 
tress of another, becoming acquaint¬ 
ed with a young man, and keeping 
him by her until that other had de¬ 
cided what, he should do with her. 
It was clear that she had kept copies 
of the letters she had written to Mr 
Hayne, and the circumstance argued 
♦ strongly that she had reasoned thus— 
The young man will marry me and 
make a good settlement, or else I will 
go to the Attorney-General or some 
other able lawyer, and he will get 
damages for me.” The conduct of the 
young man was different; he had kept 
no copies of those letters that were 
VOL. XVII. PART II. 


written in the confidence of a mis¬ 
placed love. The Jury could not con¬ 
ceive that if they had been married 
they would have lived together six 
months ; even her mother would not 
swear that she expected it; then if a 
large settlement had been made, a 
large separate maintenance would 
have been a matter of course. Tlie 
Jury must be convinced that the only 
object of the lady was, if she could 
not make matrimony of it, at least to 
make of it a matter o’ money, that 
she might have one leg, as the father 
had had the other. Could a court of 
justice then lend itself to encourage 
such a motive ? It was necessary for 
the Jury, in their consideration of 
the case, to forget that the*plaintiff 
was a favourite actress. They might 
be assured that her popularity would 
not be affected by their verdict, and 
they might depend on it that the next 
benefit of Miss Foote, at either of the 
theatres, would be more productive 
than it ever had been. After having 
Iiad with her father nearly 2000/. of 
Mr Hayne’s money, she only came 
to a Jury to ask them for twenty or 
thirty thousand more. Miss Foote, 
it should be recollected, bad brought 
herself into this scrape, and it was 
hard, if Colonel Berkeley had done 
her any wrong, to make Mr Hayne 
pay for it. What excuse could she 
and her father have for not bringing 
an action against Colonel Berkeley, 
who had invited her to Barnard Cas¬ 
tle, had there seduced her, and had 
a child by her, under promise, it was 
said, that he would marry when he 
was restored to the peerage ? He 
(Mr Scarlett) would ask the Jury, if 
they believed that any such promise 
had been made by Colonel Berkeley ? 
If so, the natural way would have 
been to bring an action against him, 
and not against this young man, who, 
with all his foi^nc, might be called 
unfortunate. .It was his mother and 
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his sister wlio prevented him from 
marrying? Miss Foote; for, had be 
been suffered, he would have listened 
only to the dictates of passion, and 
would have married her. He (Mr 
Scarlett) thought that Miss Foote was 
fortunate, if her whole object was 
not money, in having thus escaped 
a match which would have rendered 
both miserable. He entreated the 
Jury to consider this cause as one of 
pounds, shillings, and pence, for such 
it really was, Mr Hayne had done 
her no injury. In one letter to her, 
he says, “ I never injured you.” No ! 
She passed by the man who had in¬ 
jured her, and fixed on him. He 
(Mr Scarlett) felt assured, that* on a 
mature consideration of the case, the 
•Jury would award her very little da¬ 
mages indeed. 

Witnesses were called on the part 
of the defendant, and the Attorney- 
General replied. 


The Lord Chief-Justice recapitu-' 
latcd the evidence, and charged the 
Jury. He observed, that although a 
woman could not be considered in a 
court of justice as prevented from 
forming a matrimonial engagement, 
because she had children by another 
man, it should be recollected that 
such a person could not be placed 
precisely in the same light as a 'per- 
.son of sustained character. The.Tury, 
however, >vould consider the evidence 
that had been brought before them,,, 
and the speeches of the learned coun-, 
scl on both sides; but whatever they 
might give in the way of damages^ 
should be done-with temper and mo-* 
deration. 

At a few minutes after eight o’clock 
the Jury retired, and after an absence 
of about a quarter of &n hour, return-,< 
ed with a verdict for the plaintilf.' 
Damages, 3000/. 
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GENTEEAL CTIKONICLE ; 


OR, 

RECORD OF MISCELLANEOUS OCCURRENCES. 


JANUARY. 

Hertford, Tlmrsdayk 

8.—As soon as the arraugtnnoiits 
for Thurtell’s final confinement were 
raade^ the chaplain of the jail waited 
upon him. Thnrtell, struck by the 
presence of this gentleman, whose ap¬ 
pearance (as he unifV)rni]y expressed 
it) consoled him, burst into tears, and, 
for the first time since his imprison¬ 
ment, manifested the warmest and 
most agitated sense of his horrible con¬ 
dition. The chaplain, as we understood, 
expressed the gratification he felt at 
finding this happy change in Thur- 
tell’s demeanour, and impressed in the 
strongest manner the necessity of his 
bvailin^iiriTSCtf of the few hours which 
remained to him, to oflTer up his con¬ 
trition and prayer for i»ercy udicre 
alone he could now expect it. Thur- 
tell instantly, with his eyes suffused in 


tears, declared that his coni rition was 
sincere, that he forgave the world, and 
implored the merciful forgiveness of 
God. Ilis manner was fervid and im¬ 
passioned, but at the same time free 
from any whining affectatitm of j)e- 
nitence, or tremulous apprehension 
at the near prospect of the new scene 
into which he was about to pass. His 
declaration of contrition was at once 
manly and resigned; and his manner 
so unatfected and solemn, that it was 
calculated to inspire very great inte¬ 
rest in his fate, notwithstanding the- 
dreadful circumstances of his now es¬ 
tablished and admitted crime. He said, 
that death to him, after the misery of 
his late mode of life, was a relief, and 
that he could go forth with the firm¬ 
ness of a Christian to his fate; but he 
added that domestic recollections— 
the anguish of the surviving meml>ers 
of his family, and particularly <»f a 
mother and sister> whose instructions 
and society would, if adhered to, have 
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made that life respectable which would 
only uopr* be rernembered with shame 
—these were, he said, the reflections 
which overwhelmed l»im witli grief 
and sorrow. He was ready to resign 
himself to any preparation for his fate, 
and mort‘ particularly with a gentle¬ 
man who had never approached him, 
as others had done by letters, to tam¬ 
per with his feelings, but to compose 
and assuage his affliction. The at¬ 
tendants w'cre struck with the altered 
manner of the prisoner, and nn»re af¬ 
fected almost than he Avas himself. He 
became calmer after his interview with 
the chaplain, and his finnncs!) subsided 
into a decent resignation ; he repeat¬ 
ed his readiness to meet his fate as soon 
as possible, hoped for the forgiveness 
of his family, and the oblivion of his 
offences. 

Thomas Thurtcll had an interview 
with his brother jTsterday evening, 
they were both greatly affected. Tho¬ 
mas Tlmrtell Avill be sent buck to Lon¬ 
don to-morrow. 

At half past eight o’clock the Rev. 
Mr bVaiiklin came to the prison, and 
the several prisoners were removed to 
the chapel. Thurtell and Hunt n ere 
brought from their respective ])laces 
of confincraeTJt, and in walking across 
the yard, they accidentally met each 
other. Hunt suddenly stopped on per¬ 
ceiving Thurtell, but the latter slight¬ 
ly inclined bis head, and passed on. 
’They were then conducted to the cfm- 
pel. Thurtell was still hand-cuffed, 
and watched and guarded by the four 
individuals who arc strictly enjoined 
to observe his movements. The Rev. 
Mr Franklin entered the chapel at 
nine o'clock, accompanied by the Rev. 
Mr Owen, (the sheriff’s son-in-law,) 
several magistrates, and the jailors. 
No other persons were admitted. The 
reverend gentlemen i)rocceded to read 
prayers, and afterwards preached an 
impressive sermon from 2 Cor. v. 10. 
At the close of the sermon, and during 


several parts of it, Thurtell was deeply 
affected, and shed tears ; and the face 
of the reverend clergyman was also 
suffused in tc.ars. 

Last night the Old Bailey execu¬ 
tioner arrived in Hertford, prepara¬ 
tory to the execution of the sentence 
passed upon the prisoners. 

At ten o’clock this morning, Pro- 
bert, having l)ccn informed tliat ho 
was at liln’rty to depart, left Hertford 
jail, in which hesleiff on the preceding 
night. As he was about to quit the 
jail, one of tlie turnkeys, of w hoin he 
had borrowed two or three shilliiitrs, 
st<»pped him, and insisted on being 
paid ; but it was not without hesita¬ 
tion tliat 1^; discharged tlte debt. Be¬ 
fore Probert had proceeded far from 
the jail, he met hls^wife. Miss Noyes, 
and Thomas Noyes. I'heir r('("('gnitioi7' 
of each other was cold ; and after con¬ 
versing for a few minutes, Probert left 
tbe ]>arty, and procoedeil in an op|)o- 
site direction to that n hich tliev to(dv. 
He M'as afterwards seen walking round 
the town with a maji of resj)ectjibli‘ 
ap|)(‘arancf*. He himself was well dress¬ 
ed, and walked with a swaggering air. 
He w^as not, as far as we could ])er- 
ccivc, recognized by tbe inbabitants. 
—Probert and bis wife left town this 
evening in a post-chaise, vith the 
blinds 11 ]). I'lie Rev. Mr Idoyd is said 
to have defrayed the expense of the 
j)ost-chaise w liicdi conveyed him away. 

Hunt's execution has been fixed for 
this day fortniglit, if the .aj)})licatio'ir 
to the Crown in behalf of the ]>risoner 
should not prove successful. Fourteen 
days are, we understand, allowed by 
law, to accessories in cases of murder ; 
and, therefore, the High Sheriff h?is 
named the day which we have men¬ 
tioned. Hunt is not aware of this cirj 
ciimstance. He believes his fiite is t«r 
be sealed in the morning, and he is 
preparing for death, but in a state of 
great agony and exhaustion. The con¬ 
trast between Hunt and Thurtell i» 
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extreme. Tlie latter is cool, manly, 
and firm, without any intermixture of 
thoughtlessness or levity ; the former 
is timid, whining, and pusillanimous. 

Hertford, Friday, ten o’clock. 

At a very early hour in the morning 
the crowd Wgan to pour in from all 
quarters, on horse and foot, and in 
every, description of vehicle that could 
be put in motion. Not a few of those 
who arc called “ the. fancy’' appeared 
in the throng. The cause of their co¬ 
ining so very early was, a persuasion 
that the execution would take place at 
eight o’clock. This belief was so strong, 
that when they arrived at the jail, and 
saw the drop in an incomplete state, 
they could liardly be jiersuaded that 
the criminal was not to suffer till noon. 

I’liurtcll is said to have passed a 
good night. Having expressed a mu¬ 
tual desire to that effect, he and Hunt 
were allowed to he tog<‘ther a jiart of 
the night, and they conversed a g»)t»d 
deal upon their own ineluneholy situ- 
ati<ni, and on the ])ast conduetof thcni- 
selv es and associates.—’I'liurtell yes¬ 
terday askeil one of the men, \v ho was 
on guard over him, whether ho had 
ever seen a man hanged, and how long 
he suffered. The man answered, not 
above a minute. “ Oli, 1 shall not 
mind that, then,” said the ])risoner; 

but I wish they would tie two half 
hundred weights to iny legs.” 

Bytw'clve o'clock the numbers which 
had assembled baffled all attemjits at 
computation. They were estimated by 
some at between twenty and thirty 
thousand. As the hour approached, 
the tiirbulem*(5 which bad bitlierto dis¬ 
tinguished the rnnltitude, was suc¬ 
ceeded by an awful stillness. A sud¬ 
den movement of the javelin-men, 
j) wdj ose spe.;irs appeared above the top 
of a wooden enclosure in wdiicb the drop 
was placed, fixed the attention of all 
present. Expectation w^as, however, 
disappointed for a time, as the criminal 


did not make bis appearance for ten 
minutes beyond the appointed^bour. 

The Execution. 

At ten minutes past tweh^e, the Uii-- 
dcr Sheriff, Mr Nicolsou, mounted the 
ladder, and took his place on the scaf-^ 
fold ; after him came the convict, 
Thiirtell, followed by the hangman, 
wdth tlie cord in his hand; after whom 
came the turnkey, and Mr Wilson the 
jailor. Thurtell ascended the scaffold 
with a firm step, and wdthout betray¬ 
ing the .slighte.st emotion. Whilst the 
executioner wiis making the necessary 
preparations, he contemplated tlie mul¬ 
titude with an air of total unconcern. 
To one person within tlie railing wdiom 
he recognized, (Mr Pierce Egan, we 
UMtlerstand,) he bowed, but* beyond 
this, seemed to take no notice wdiat- 
over of the scene befere him. His cool¬ 
ness and cxanjiosure, up to the last mo¬ 
ment, were the wonder of all present. 
He was not attended by any clergy¬ 
man on the .scalfold, Imt weundcriif^and 
he received very pioms attention from 
Mr Franklin, within the w alls of the 
pris<m. His dress was similar to that 
which lie wore on his trial, covered 
w itii a brown great-coat. His neck- 
clotli was tied, and his coat buttoned 
to the tup. He akso wore a bhick hat. 
In proceeding to divest him <tf that at¬ 
tire, which impeded the ceremony of 
the hangman, his hat was fir.st taken 
off, his throat laid bare, atid the dead¬ 
ly noose put over his head and tight¬ 
ened, the knot coming just under his 
chin. During the w hole of this oper¬ 
ation he maintiiined his composure, 
rather lending himself to the move¬ 
ments of his executioner. His manner 
was easy and natural, nor was there 
Hn 5 ’thing in his countenance or con¬ 
duct which could shew that he was 
sensible of his awful situation beyond 
the solemnity which was expressed in 
his face, «ind the coldness which seemed 
to pervade his frame. Before the cap 
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was drawn over his eyes, the turnkey 
came forward and j>ut out Jiis hand, 
which Thurtoll readily took, and shook 
witli an appearance of warmth. I’hc 
cap, wliich was white cotton, of thin 
texture, was pulled over his face; still 
no motion was visible. He kept his 
eyes open, butwithoiit seeming to take 
any interest in M'hat M’as before him. 
While the rope was being fastened to 
the cross-beam, he looked up at it, 
and seemed to busy himself in the fa¬ 
tal arrangements. He looked upon 
dctath, and still was undismayed. He 
addressed several observations to the 
hangman, relative to tlie thickness of 
the rope and length of drop which he 
was to give him. He did not think, 
he said, there was enough of drop. 
Jack Kfitch assured him he would frnd 
it all right, that there was sufficient 
length. Everything re(iuisite having 
been done, he was placed on that part 
of the platform M’hich constitutes the 
drop. Mr Wilson then came forward, 
andtpressing his hands with fervour, 
said, God Almighty bless you!”—to 
which the unhappy man answered in 
the same ^^wds. The fatal signal was 
then given, and at exactly a (piarter 
past twelve the criminal was launched 
from his mortal state into eternity. 

He did not hmg suffer, his exit 
being marked by only a few convulsive 
motions of the hands. I'lie hangman 
shifted his position (piickly to the place 
beneath the*drop, M'herc he remained 
pulling at the legs of his victim whilst 
there aj)peared a chance of liferernaiu- 

It is said he peisisted to the end 
to refuse any confession, bey(*nd what 
lie should make, he said, to Go<l I 

After hanging the usual time, the 
body was cut down and delivered for 
dissection pursuant to the sentence. 

Wc cannot conclude this account t>f 
the execution of Thurtell without <lo- 
ing full justice to the courage w ith 
'which he met the fate which the of-» 


fended laws of his country assigned to 
him on account of the atrocious crime 
of which he was convicted. In no part 
of his behaviour on the scaffold was 
there anything like either irresolution 
or bravado. Dying, however, as he has 
died, for a murder of the greatest atro¬ 
city, established by evidence of the 
most satisfactory description, w'e must 
guard against allowing our admira¬ 
tion of his fortitude to overcome our 
moral abhorrence of the barbarities he 
committed. It is evident that he was 
a man of uncommon energy of mind, 
and the sympathy of his jail-attend¬ 
ants, men unused to melt, shew's that 
he must have possessed some amiable 
qualities. All therefore must rcgi’et 
that such a man should have suffered 
his nature to become gradually depra¬ 
ved into the possibility of perpetra¬ 
ting deliberate murder. 

EJf'ccls of I he Deceased. 

Upon these occasions, the clothes of 
the deceased usually IxHomc the per¬ 
quisite of the executioner. In this in¬ 
stance, however, the Under Sheriff de- 
j)arted from that pra(‘tice, and direct¬ 
ed that the clothes of Thurtell should 
be, sent to liis brother, and that a com¬ 
pensation in money should be given to 
the excutioner. It w ill he recollected, 
that, on seare.hing the lodgings of the 
deceased, after his arrest, an air-gun 
was found by, and now remains in the 
possession of, Upson, the Bow-stre^*t 
officer. Thurtell, on the evening be¬ 
fore his death, sent as his last request 
to the High-Sheriff, that this gun 
should be given to Mr Wilson, senior, 
as the only token of gratitude which, 
he had in, his power to bestow for the 
many favours conferred upon him by 
that gentleman, during his (Nmfine- 
ment. On the Thursday night, when 
Mr Wilson, junior, was taking his leave 
()f Thurtell, he begged to be favoured 
with a lock of his hair. Thurtell 
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smiledj and readily assented,observing, 
that be was sorry to say that was tlie 
only property now in his j)ossession ; 
suddenly recollecting himself, how¬ 
ever, he said, Oh, yes, I have got a 
snuff-box, a ])]ain one certainly, but I 
hope you will accept it for my sake.” 
Mr Wilson accepted the box, and left 
the room, deeply affected. 

It was stated in the course of the 
day, that Hunt, upon hearing of the 
manner in which ’riiurtell had met his 
fate, obsei’ved, that severe as it was, 
he richly deserved it. It was Probert’s 
intention to have witnessed the exe¬ 
cution of his associate in crime, had 
he nut been advised by the. magistrates 
fo leave the tow^n on Thursday. 

OiiKAT Fight for the Champion¬ 
ship BETWIXT Spring and Lan- 

GAN. 

This figlit, on which so many thou¬ 
sands were dejieuding, took plaire on 
Worcester race-course. The ground be¬ 
ing flooded, great exertions wore ma<lc 
to drain it, and an extensive ampbi- 
tlicatre was erected, in front of, and in 
connexion with, the stand; and tempo¬ 
rary scaffolds were also erected. Up¬ 
wards of .‘K),()0() persons were present, of 
all classes, from the bigbest to the low¬ 
est ; and every eminence, and even the 
masts of the vessels in the river, were 
covered with anxious spectators. Spring 
jarrived on the ground about half past 
twelve, in (.Colonel Berkeley's carriage, 
attended by Cribb and Painter; Lan- 
gau did not arrive till near an hour 
after; lie was seconded by Josh Hud¬ 
son and Tom Reynolds.—On stripping. 
Spring apjieared inucb the taller and 
more jiowerful man. Seventy-seven 
rounds wer e fought, in two hours and 
twenty-nine minutes; when liangan 
wasunable to come to time, and Spring, 
of course, was proclaimed the winner. 
When Lankan recovered, he would 
have renewed the buttle. On leaving 


the ground, both jiartics were loudly 
cheered.—-The time was kept by Lord 
Deerhurst, and a sporting baronet, and 
Colonel Berkeley was the umpire.— 
The battle uas for 300/. a-sidc. 

We lament to state, that not fewer 
than one hundred persons were injured 
during the fight, by the falling of the 
femporary hustings on the race course, 
and that two are dead, and seventeen 
in Worcester Infirmary, with broken 
liinlis, &c. and others at different inns 
and public-houses. 

Paris, ,7an. 10. 

Two messengers have brought tlic 
news of the death of Victor Emanuel, 
King of Sardinia. The Prince of Ca- 
rignan, in coiiseciucnee of this event, 
rtould not be jiresent at a brMIiant /c/e 
which M^as offered to him liy one of 
the generals of the army of Spain, and 
at which a groat number of the gene¬ 
rals of that army were ])resent. Victor 
Emanuel I., King of Sardinia, was 
born in ITo t. Till ISOii, he bore the 
title of Duke of Aosta, when Charles 
Emanuel (his brother) abdicated the 
crown in his favour. It was in the 
person of Victor Emanuel, therefore, 
that the restoration of tJie monarchy 
of Sardinia took place in 1814. This 
Prince enjoyed peaceably the love of 
his peojde till the revolution of Pied¬ 
mont happened. Resolved to yield 
tiling to the reliels, be preferred ab¬ 
dicating, and transferred all his rights 
to his noM' reigning brother, Charfes 
Einaiuicl. Victor Emanuel had two 
sisters, who married the august bro¬ 
thers of Louis XVI., and one of m Iioiu 
gave «irth to the Duke of Angou- 
leinc. This sovereign has left four 
princesses, the issup of his marriage 
with au Archduchess of Austria. The 
second has married the Infant, Don 
Louis, of Bourbon, hereditary Prince 
of Lucca. 

— In conseipiencc of his Majesty 
having had an attack of the gout, the 
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following bulletins have been pub¬ 
lished 

The King has had a severe attack of 
the gout, but his Majesty is better to-day 
than he was yesterday. 

Monday, Jan. 20*, 182i. 

His Majesty has had a more favourable 
night, and is better to-day. 

Tuesday, Jan. 27, 182t. 

The King has had a favourable night, 
and is considered better to-day. 

Wednesday, Jan. 28, 1824. 

HisMajesty has again had a good night, 
and is better than yesterday. 

Thursday, Jaii. 29. 

His Majesty has had an excellent night, 
and is much better to-day. 

Friday, Jan. 30. 

His Majesty will not be able to open 
the Parlia'ment in person, on Tuesday* 
next. We regret to add, which we do 
upon good authority, that his late at¬ 
tack of the gout was one of the most 
severe that his Majesty has experien¬ 
ced for a long time. It has, indeed, 
considerably abated, and the accounts 
on Thursday were extremely favour¬ 
able ; but it has left his Majesty’s 
health in a state which renders it quite 
impossible for him to attem])t the 
fatigue of a journey, and afterwards to 
go tliroiigh the ceremony of opening 
Parliament in person. 

CAPK OF GOOD HOPE. 

The following is an extract of a let¬ 
ter*from a gentleman of the first re¬ 
spectability, dated Ciraham’s Town, 
Cape of Good Hope, October 21,1823. 

A calamity of the most afiligting 
nature, both in its detail and conse¬ 
quences, has just befallen this settle¬ 
ment. A flood, tlm result of ten days’ 
incessant rain, has desolated the face 
of cultivation, and blasted all the pros¬ 
pects of industry for a long time to 
come. Indeed so extensive is the ruin, 

' that it will be utterly impossible for 
the colonists to retrieve themselves 


without assistance from the country, 
and the adoption of the most lenient 
and indulgent measures by the colo¬ 
nial government. 

There is scarcely a habitation left 
tenable throughout the district of Al¬ 
bany ; all arc more or less damaged, 
many irreparably so, arjd a consider¬ 
able number destroyed altogether; 
those situated on low alluvial soils wpre 
exposed to the overwhelming rush of 
a torrent unparalleled in the recollec¬ 
tion of the oldest inhabitant, w'bich 
even extended to dwellings supposed 
to be remote from the possibility of 
such a visitation. Houses on elevated 
situations, though exempt from this 
casualty, became saturated with wet, 
and as they were chiefly built of bricks 
laid in clay, the walls proved too fee¬ 
ble to support their superstructures ; 
tliesc, day after day, were seen crum¬ 
bling into ruins, while the wretched 
inha[)itaiits, drenched with rain, were 
employ ed propping up the wails, or 
rescuing their goods from impending 
destruction. 

“ The whole extent of tillage in the 
district is more or less damaged— 
highly cultivated enclosures have had 
the whohi of their upper soil swept en¬ 
tirely from the surface, w hile the force 
of the waters has left large gullies 
and chasms throughout them. Banks 
and fences of every deseri])ti(>n are 
prostrate. The gardens planted on the 
banks of rivers for convenient access 
to water, have universally suffered,, 
many are totally destroyed, and the 
fruit trees violently torn up and car¬ 
ried aw'ay by the flood; in short, the 
Whole occupied and cultivated face of 
the district presents a frightful pic¬ 
ture of desolation and defeated indus- 
try. 

“ In addition to this awfi jl v isitetion 
of Providence, the rust lias again at¬ 
tacked the corn, making our fourth 
season of fruitless and abortive tillage, 
while the Cafifres, in uninterrupted 
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predatory incursions, ai-e gradually 
withdrawing all the cattle from the 
district, to the increased gloom of that 
melancholy prospect of misery and pri¬ 
vation before us.” 

From the Guiana Chronicle of Decem¬ 
ber 17 . 

PROCLAMATION, 

By ms Excellency Major-Gene- 

HAL John Murray, Ihetjte- 

nant-Governor and Comman- 

DER-IN-CllIEF IN AND OVER THE 

United Colony of DemexIara 

AND hiSSEQUEBO, &r. ^tc. 

His Majesty having bcen*)dcased to 
convey to me, through the Right 
Homuirable the Earl Bathurst, K.G. 
Pri?icipal Secretary of State for War 
and Colonies, his royal approval of the 
measures adopted in consequence of 
the late unforttuiate occurrences among 
the slaves on the cast coast of this co¬ 
lony, and his satisfactioJi at the zeal¬ 
ous and praiseworthy (*oriduct of the 
otticers, both civil and military, by 
whose exertions tlie rebellion has been 
hajipily ])ut a stop to, and order re¬ 
established in this colony, as well as 
his Majesty’s deep regret at the daring 
and highly criminal ccmduct «)f those 
slaves who have partici}»ated in the 
late revolt, has commanded me to 
inaLe known to the slave population 
of tliese settlements, as exjwessly from 
,his Majesty, and in his name, that it 
is on the peaceable, temperate, and in¬ 
dustrious behaviour of the slave po¬ 
pulation, and oil their anxiety to avail 
themselves of all means calculated to 
improve their moral and religious con¬ 
dition, that the success of those mea¬ 
sures intended for their special benefit 
pecessagril^ depends ; and tliat an op¬ 
posite line of conduct will forfeit all 
their claims on the liberality of the 
British Parliament, and deprive his 
Majesty’s government of the means of 
carrying into efiPect the resolutions 


which have been unanimously adopt¬ 
ed by the House of Commons. 

I have therefore thought fit, in the 
name of his most gracious Majesty the 
King, to cause this my proclamation 
to be printed and made public; com¬ 
manding all persons having charge, of 
any slaves in this colony, to make 
known to them the contents hereof^ 
immediately, for their guidance. 

Given under my hand and seal of 
office, at tlie King's House, in George¬ 
town, this 16 th day of December, 
1«23, and in the fourth year t>f his* 
Majesty's reign. 

God save the King! « 

By command, 

John Murray, Gov. Sec. 

. FEBRUARY. • 

Saint PctcTsburgh, Feb. 24. 

On Thursday last, the 19 th in¬ 
stant, the marriage-ceremony of his 
Imperial Highness the Grand Duke 
Alichael with her Royal Highness the 
Princess Helena of Wirternberg was 
celebrated with extraordinary pomp 
and splendour in this capital. At an 
(‘urly hour in the morning the dis¬ 
charge of five large pieces of ordnance 
awakened the inhabitants to the ho¬ 
nours of the day. At 11 o’clock the 
superior members of the hierarchy, 
the Court diguitarics, the general of¬ 
ficers of the garrison, &c. assembled 
at the Winter Palace. After the il¬ 
lustrious bride (who on this occasion 
wore a rich crown upon her head, as 
well as a superb scarlet cloak trimmed 
with ermine) came forward from her 
apartments, her Imperial Majesty, the 
Eimpress Maria, accompanied by the 
whole of the Grand Princes, repaired 
to his Majesty the Emperor. In a 
short time the whole of the illustrious 
company proceeded to the Court cha¬ 
pel, where the marriage-ceremony was 
performed according to the ritual of the* 
Greek church. The loud roar of 101 
guns announced to the metropolis the . 
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solemnization of the august marriage. 
The ceremoily being over, their Ma¬ 
jesties the Empresses received the 
gratulations of the nobility^ &c, and 
again repaired to the apartments of 
the Emperor. In the afternoon there 
was-a grand dinner in the marble sa¬ 
loon of the Winter Palace, to which, 
exclusive of all the members of the 
Imperial house, were invited the three 
first grades of the empire—that is to 
say, the privileged nobility, all who 
had ^tained the rank of lieutenant- 
general in the army, and the civil 
class, as low down as privy council¬ 
lors. I» the evening there was a 
grand dress ball, where the brilliancy 
that reigned may be tnuch better con- 
•eived than described. For three days 
there was an almost incessant ripg-' 
ing of bells ; and in the evenings of 
those days the whole of the city was 
most splendidly illuminated. On Sa¬ 
turday, the 21st, their Imperial High¬ 
nesses the Grand Duke Michael and 
his Consort held a Court for receiving 
the felicitations of the nobilitv. The 
scene that now presented itself was 
one of the most da;::zling and impo¬ 
sing ever beheld in the aipital of the 
Czars. The distinguished visitants 
were subdivided into twelve distinct 
orders, or classes, viz.—1st, The su¬ 
perior members of the Russian hier¬ 
archy ; 2d, the councillors of state 
of tne empire; 3d, the members of 
the directing senate; 4th, the offi¬ 
cers of the staff of the guards and 
the army ; 5th, the grand dignitaries 
of the empire; 6th, the court func¬ 
tionaries ; 7th, the imperial secreta- 
-irics of state, accompanied by the 
(gtate-secretary of Poland; 8th, the 
high chamberlain, the chamberlains, 
ond other distinguished persons; 9th, 
thfii members of the corps diploma¬ 
tique and their ladies; lOtli, the 
Queens of Imiretta and Mingrelia; 
xllth, the ladies of state, the ladies 
of honour, and other ladies of dis¬ 


tinction ; and finally, 12th, the Prin¬ 
cesses of Georgia. Brilliant as were 
some of the court galas in the days 
of Catherine II., those who arc com¬ 
petent to judge, declare, they never 
recollect anything more magnificent 
and imposing than what has been 
witnessed on the occasion of the pre¬ 
sent nuptials in the imperial family. 
The happy event has been announced 
to all parts of the Russian empire, by 
a short though pithy proclamation. 

25th.—On Sunday night, about 12 
o’clock, a party of armed men at¬ 
tacked the cottage of Counsellor Phi¬ 
lip Bor Read, at Woodpark, in the 
county Galway, near Mountshannon; 
they commenced by breaking the win¬ 
dows with a smith’s sledge, and then 
fired upwards of thirty^shots into the 
house, at the same time commanding 
Mr R. to give out his arras; there 
was no resistance made, and the vil¬ 
lains entered the parlour through the 
broken window. Mr Read having 
slept in his room opposite the par¬ 
lour, they fired through the window 
of it also, and unfortunately some of 
the shots took effect, and wounded 
Mr R. under the left shoulder. On 
receiving the wounds he quitted the 
bed and retired to the kitchen, where 
he fell on the floor from loss of blood. 
The robbers (for robbery appears to 
have been their object) on getting 
into the house, broke open a desk and 
a box, and whatever valuables were, 
in them they took away, as also a 
gold watch and some silver coins 
which were on the table. A double- 
barrelled gun which hung in the par¬ 
lour was also carried off. There were 
only two female servants in the house 
at the time of the attack, and a man 
servant, who had been in attendance 
on Mr R. during the day! cl id riot 
make his appearance until after the 
robbers had fled. Mr Read had up¬ 
wards of L. 100 in bank notes in the 
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pocket of his })antaloons, which he 
left behind him in the bed, and fortu¬ 
nately the robbers did not discover 
them. On retiring from the house, 
they made a great noise, shouting and 
whistling, as if to collect some of the 
gang who had been posted at a dis¬ 
tance to give alarm. A party of mi¬ 
litary and police, at four o’clock next 
morning, searched the neighbourhood 
for many miles, without discovering 
any clew to the perpetrators. The 
sledge was left at the hall door, and 
appears to have been taken away from 
a neighbouring forge. 

Since writing the above, we have 
seen Surgeon Thwaites, who returned 
last night from Mr Read, whom he 
left with but faint hopes of recovery. 
The unfortunate gentleman received 
two balls in the lungs, two in the 
breast, and one under the shoulder, 
and several slight wounds in tlie arm. 

Accounts have just been received, 
that six persons are arrested for the 
burglary at Mr Read’s, one of whom, 
it is stated, acknowledged his guilt. 
They were apprehended by the Gal¬ 
way police. Eight more were named, 
whose apprehension would take place 
immediately. 

“ Cape Town, Jan. 31. 

The last mail from the frontier 
has brought most satisfactory accou nts 
of our intercourse with the Caffres. 
Since the affair against M^Gorao, on 
the 5th December, no cattle whatever 
have been takctt away by this people. 
That affair made such an impression, 
that T'Sambie (the most powerful 
chief) shortly afterwards solicited an 
interview with Major Somerset, at the 
same time sending back many head 
of cattle, which had been taken from 
the^.?olonists. Major Somerset ap¬ 
pointed Thursday, the 15th inst., and 
met him on the heights beyond the 
Commando Drift, on the other side 
of the Keiskarnma. T’Sambie was at¬ 


tended by his son and heir, Dusan- 
nie, the chiefs Congo, Pato, Crewina, 
and Habanna, and 2500Caffres drawn 
up in close column. T’Sambie being 
called upon for his reasons for wish¬ 
ing to see Major Somerset, stated, 
that he came to be allowed to esta<« 
blish his kraals on his former ground, 
near the Keiskarnma, and to im¬ 
plore that he might be left in peace. 
It was explained, that unless the* 
chiefs under him restored the cattle 
stolen from the settlers, and gave 
up all deserters, his request could 
not be complied with, and that him¬ 
self and people would be destroy¬ 
ed. T'Sambie replied, that he had 
already sent in two deserters, and bad 
brought another with him; but he had 
been allowed to escape by Habanna ; 
that he would force that chief to re¬ 
store him ; and requested Major So¬ 
merset to wait two days, to afford him 
time to do so. Major Somerset agreed 
to this, on receiving the chief Congo, 
Ray T'Sambie’s principal heeroraad, 
and 20 Caffres, as hostages. T'Sam¬ 
bie then assured Major Somerset, 
that should in future any cattle be 
stolen by any of the people belonging 
to the captains under him, he would 
immediately attack them, and make 
them restore the cattle. On the 17th, 
T'Sambie sent Major Somerset 100 
head of cattle, and informed him, that 
in a day or two he would send more. 
Being satisfied of T’Sambie's sinceri¬ 
ty, and Habanna not having given up 
the deserter. Major Somerset crossed 
the Keiskarnma, at 11 p.. m. on the 
17th, with the Cape cavalry, and fifty 
burghers, under command of Durand, 
and at day-break came upon Habaii- 
na's and Nouno's kraals—^the former \ 
had made off with all his cattle ; but 
Captain MaJsey fell in with Nouno's 
people, and brought away 24'0 head 
of cattle. Many would have been 
shot, had not Major Somerset given i; 
orders that they snould be. spared. ) 
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An accident of a very serious na¬ 
ture has happened within these very 
few days to Colonel Bird, colonial 
secretary. When mounting his horse 
4Sit his own door, the animal suddenly 
became restive, commenced plunging, 
and threw himselfat last upon his side, 
when a great part of his weight com¬ 
ing on the Colonel’s left leg, (who 
found it impossible to extricate him- 
<«self ^om his dangerous situation,) 
the fracture of the bone immediately 
below the tubercle of the tibia w'as the 
consequence. By the early assistance 
of Drs Barry and O’Reilly, the frac¬ 
ture was set; and the knee joint, and 
the limb, as far as the ankle, have also 
sustained great injury. He has since 
been free from fever, and with as little 
general disturbance as could be ex¬ 
pected from so severe an accident.” 


MARCH. 

Pursuant to his sentence, James 
Bridgman was hanged at the drop in 
front of the new county gaol, for the 
murder of Major Going. The un¬ 
happy man seemed resigned and pre¬ 
pared for his fate. We hear that he 
avowed his guilt in the cell, imme¬ 
diately before his execution; he con¬ 
fessed that he was at the murder, but 
that he did not fire any of the shots. 
The clergymen who attended him ap¬ 
peared in their robes. This is the 
third person who has been executed 
for this ofience; and wc trust that the 
' ^ect his fate must have produced on 
,an immense multitude who were pre¬ 
sent irill be productive of the best 
efi^ct, and tend to let tlllbse miserable 
and deluded creatures see, that the 
vengeance of God and the laws, 
^ough for a moment delayed, is cer¬ 
tain to pursue the perpetrators of 


those outrages which disgrace our 
county.— Observer, 

To Lieutenant-General the 
Marquis op Londonderry, g. 
c, B. 

(copy.) 

IIorsc-Guards, March 22, 1824. 

My Lord,— I have had the ho¬ 
nour to receive, and to lay before the 
Comraander-in-Chief, your Lord¬ 
ship’s letter of the 14th instant, and 
1 am directed to say, that his Royal 
Highness is not surprised that the 
statement of Mr Battier should have 
filled you with astonishment and in¬ 
dignation. 

. His Royal Highness rejoices, how¬ 
ever, that your Lordshig’s letter of¬ 
fers to him an opportunity of making 
some observations upon that state¬ 
ment, and of conveying to you, for 
such use as you may think fit to 
make of it, his view of Mr Battler’s 
recent proceedings; and 1 will endea¬ 
vour to execute his Royal Highness's 
instructions to that effect as briefly as 
the subject will admit, and without 
entering into any unnecessary detail. 

Your Lordship is aware, that when 
Mr Battier applied for the exchange 
to the 10th hussars, he produced tes¬ 
timonials of his previous conduct in 
the 5th dragoon guards and the 18th 
hussars, which were considered by his 
Royal Highness perfectly satisfactory. 
These testimonials jvere signed by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Gordon, of the 
5th dragoon guards. Colonel Murray 
and Lieutenant-Colonel Hughes, oC 
the 18th hussars—and they spoke, 
without reserve^ of liis qualifications as 
an officer and a gentleman. 

Upon his joining the 10tl\hussarst^^ 
he experienced a reception antT a 
treatment from the officers forming 
the mess of the corps, which neither 
his apparent incapacity and unfitness 
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for the duty of a regiment of cavalry, 
nor any exception taken to his man¬ 
ner and appearance, could justif}^ 
and which were, upon his representa¬ 
tion, censured in the strongest terms 
by the Commander-in-Chief, and 
drew upon those concerned tlie ex¬ 
pression of his Uoyal Highness's un¬ 
qualified disapprobation. Tlie com- 
'munication upon this subject was 
made to Lord Combermerc, who was 
desired to reprimand the officers, and 
to admonish them not to persist in a 
course which would expose them to 
marks of more serious displeasure. 

Before, however, my letter reach¬ 
ed Lord Corabermere, the officers 
concerned had been convinced of the 
impropriety of their conduct, and 
had acknowledged their error; and 
although they may not have felt in¬ 
clined to place themselves upon a 
footing of easy or familiar intercourse 
with Mr Battier, it does not appear 
th^t they, as a body, or as indivi¬ 
duals, subsequently afforded to him 
any cause of complaint which could 
warrant l^rthcr remonstrance, or call 
for notice from higher authority, or 
which could provoke him to “ per¬ 
sonal collision.'* On the contrary. 
Sir Colquhoun Grant states, that Mr 
Battier acquainted him that he and 
his friends were satisfied with the 
manner in which his representations 
had been met, and the whole affair 
arranged with his brother officers. 

Reports were, however, made by 
Colonel Sir George Quentin, through 
Lord Combermere and Sir Colquhoun 
Grant, pf Mr Battler's utter unfitness 
for the duties of a cavalry officer, and 
of the improbability of his ever being 
sufficiently improved by drill or in¬ 
struction to become capable of doing 
justice 'to his situation, or to the re¬ 
giment. These representations were 
afterwards confirmed by a special re¬ 
port from Sir C. Grant. 

Mr Battier was, in consequence. 


told, by order of his Royal Highness, 
that he had better remove from the . 
10th hussars, by retiring to half-pay, 
or (as there was nothing in the re¬ 
ports made which could affect his 
character as a gentleman) with the 
option of purchasing a half-pay lieu¬ 
tenancy of infantry, whenever the 
opportunity should offer. 

To this Mr Battier subscribed, and 
it was clearly understood tliat he 
should quit a regiment and a branch 
of the service for which he had been 
proved, and, in fact, had acknow¬ 
ledged himself to be unfit, and in 
which he never would have been re¬ 
placed, if his Royal Highness had 
not been misled by the testimonials 
of his previous comrnaqding officers. 

. Thus stood matters until the pe¬ 
riod of your lordship’s visit to your 
regiment, and Lord Combermere's 
review of it. 

Upon the occasion of the inspec¬ 
tion (jf the regiment by Sir Colqu- 
houu Grant, on the 19th of Novem¬ 
ber, Mr Battier conveyed, through 
Lieutenant-Colonel Taylor, his earn¬ 
est entreaty to Sir Colquhoun Grant 
that he would not expose his incom¬ 
petency by exhibiting him in the 
third class of riding drill, and he 
again acknowledged his unfitness for 
the situation he held. 

Sir Colquhoun Grant acquiesced 
in his request, and tolfl him in the 
presence of Sir George Quentin and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Taylor, that,^as 
he could not appear at the review, 
he would give him leave of absence, 
of which he might instantly avail 
himself; Mr Battier stating, at the 
same time, that it would be unplea¬ 
sant to^ him, under these circum¬ 
stances, to remain with the regiment, 
and Sir Colquhoun Grant, knowing 
that Mr Battier was to be removed , 
from 'the 10th hussars, concluded. 
that he would at once take his Irave-^ 
an impression which was confirmed 
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by Mr Battler’s leaving the barracks 
• in plain clothes, and ceasing to do 
any duty, or to appear in uniform, 
according to regulation. 

Upon the 24th of November, when 
your lordship inspected the re(>iment 
in the morning, Mr Battier did not 
, appear, and was reported absent on 
leave, the official notification having 
been conveyed to him on the 23d, 
the leave having been given verbally 
by Sir Colquhoun Grant from the 
Iplh. 

In the evening of the 24th, when 
your Lordship dined at the mess, Mr 
Battier thought fit again to make his 
appearance as an officer of the corps, 
and upon this occasion, the circum¬ 
stance's occurred which form the sub¬ 
ject of Mr Battler’s letter to me of 
we 7th December, which he has pub¬ 
lished. 

Upon receiving thisletter, the Com- 
r^ander-in.Chief ordered me to desire 
.Lord Combermere to call upon Sir 
.George Quentin for his reply to Mr 
Bid;tter's complaint, and not being 
satisfied with the explanation therein 
given, he directed me subsequently 
to write to your Lordship, and to ex¬ 
press his surprise and regret that you 
should, by your proceeding on the 
24th of November, have appeared to 
sanction, and have actually sanction¬ 
ed, a previous course of conduct on 
the part of the officers of your regi¬ 
ment, which had incurred his Royal 
Hyigbness’s displeasure, and had been 
marked by the expression of his seri- 
oas disapprobation. 

, Your Lordship’s reply stated your 
/entire ignorance of the proceedings 
which had incurred his Royal High- 
, ness’s displeasure, and of the i'eproof 
; ehnysyed to the officers concerned j 
it denied many of Mr Baftier’s asser¬ 
tions, more particularly that which 
I stated that you had threatened to 
hike steps witli his Royal Highness, 
the effect of which would be seri¬ 


ously to injure his prospects in the 
army if he did not retire from the 
mess,” and it assigned, as a reason for 
your proceedings, the fact previous¬ 
ly stated to you by Sir Colquhoun 
Grant, that he had five days before 
given Mr Battier leave to quit the 
regiment, of which Mr Battier had 
actually availed himself, by not at¬ 
tending any duty since the 19th, 
your impression (as well as Sir Col¬ 
quhoun Grant's) being that he had 
left the head-quarters of the regiment. 
This statement of your Lordship’s is 
corroborated by Sir George Quentin, 
who was present at your interview 
with Mr Battier on the 24th. 

His Royal Highness ordered me, 
in reply, to assure you, that your 
explanation was satisfactory, and to 
censure in strong terms the conduct 
of Sir George Quentin, in omitting 
to apprize you of what had passed, 
and in suffering you to remain in ig¬ 
norance of it when you desired Ipm 
to speak to Mr Battier, and to pre¬ 
vent his dining at the mess, adding, 
that his Royal Highness" was confi¬ 
dent, that if you had beeif duly ap¬ 
prized of the previous occurrences, 
and of his Royal Highness’s view of ^ 
them, you would, in spite of Mr Bat- 
tier’s ill-judged and ill-timed appear¬ 
ance at the mess, have felt anxious 
to concur with his Royal Highness 
in checking proceedings inconsistent 
with the principles of subordination 
and the acknowledged rules of socie¬ 
ty, which therefore his Royal High¬ 
ness must condemn wherever they 
occur, and in maintaining that re¬ 
spect for superior authority, of which 
some officers of the tenth had lost 
sight in the adoption of a line of con¬ 
duct that had drawn upon them a 
reproof of which they had acknow¬ 
ledged the justice. 

Having given this general state¬ 
ment of the circumstances as derived 
from the official documents in my 
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possession^ I shall proceed, in obedi¬ 
ence to his Royal Highness's com¬ 
mands, to make some observations 
upon Mr Batticr’s statement* which 
is an appeal to the feelings of. the 
army and the public against the 
Commander-in-Chief, whom he most 
unjustly and incorrectly accuses of 
having disregarded his complaints, 
"*ntTt loss than it is a libel upon your 
Lordship, and upon the regiment, 
from which he has retired for the 
avowed purpose of resorting to such 
a course. 

The first parts of it are hardly de¬ 
serving of comment. Mr Battier com¬ 
plains that the Cornmander-in-Chief 
had in private visited the conduct of 
the officers of the 10th with his cen¬ 
sure and reprimand, but had not 
. been pleased to publish throughout 
the array any manifestations of this dis¬ 
pleasure.”—His Royal Highness con¬ 
ceives that he may use his discretion 
in the manner of noticing any repre¬ 
sentation or appeal made to him ; and 
that, upon this occasion, he adopted 
the course best suited to circumstan¬ 
ces, such as indeed did produce the 
desired result, as must appear from 
the statement of facts I have given, 
and from Mr Battler’s own admis¬ 
sion. 

Mr Battier states, that while the 
officers of the 10th placed him in 
Coventry, and withheld from him the 
marks of courtesy which, in civilized 
'society, are considered due to a gen¬ 
tleman and a stranger, each member 
of the corps observed the cautious 
policy of shunning all risk of person¬ 
al collision. 

He admits this. He expresses the 
feeling under which he quitted the 
corps,—-a feeling of decided hostility 
^a feeling which leads him, when, he 
had crossed the water, and as soofi 
—as he had ceased to bear a com¬ 
mission in it, to insult and defy, not 
one member of it, but the whole corps 


indiscriminately yet this indi¬ 
vidual, who would seem, from his 
^ own account, to have courted per¬ 
sonal collision,” and who now disco¬ 
vers grounds for insulting a whole 
corps, which had been denied to him 
by the cautious policy of each mem¬ 
ber of it,” did not hesitate, very un¬ 
necessarily and very indiscreetly, cir¬ 
cumstanced as he was, to appear at 
the mess, after leave of absence had 
been given to him in consequence of 
his intreaty to Sir Colquhoun Grant, 
that he might not be exposed to ridi¬ 
cule. 

It is reasonable to ask what could 
be Mr Batticr’s motive for appearing 
at the mess at such a moment, and 
^with feelings such as he ayows in his 
published statement ? Were his in¬ 
tentions amicable or hostile ? If ami¬ 
cable, his subsequent invectives would 
betray strange inconsistency; if hos¬ 
tile, and supposed to be so from any 
previous expression in other quar¬ 
ters of those sentiments now publish¬ 
ed, no better justification could be 
found for your Lordship’s exdjjuion 
of him from the circle to wliUn he 
sought admission. ‘ 

After these remarks, his Royal 
Highness considers it wholly unne¬ 
cessary to notice the general reflec¬ 
tions with which Mr Battier has fa¬ 
voured the corps of officers. 

I proceed to Mr Battler’s comments 
upon tlie Commander-in-Chief’s con¬ 
duct. He states that, ** in conse¬ 
quence of your Lordship reporting 
him unacquainted with his dwly, and 
unfit for cavalry service, his Royal 
Highness was pleased to take no no¬ 
tice of h^ appeal, farther than allow¬ 
ing him TO purchase a half-pay lieu¬ 
tenancy of the 8,th dragoons.” ' 

As Mr Battier thought fit to pub¬ 
lish, without any previous permission 
obtained from his Royal Highness, 
my letter of the 17th February, which 
acquaints him that his Roysd Hig^- 
13 
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ness had more than once expressed 
his di 8 ap{)robation of the conduct ob¬ 
served towards him by some officers 
of the loth hussars, it may be pre¬ 
sumed that it was not from delicacy 
or discretion that he abstained from 
publishing also my reply to his let¬ 
ter of 7 th of December, of which I 
now subjoin a copy for your Lord- 
ship's infbrmation, and from^ which it 
will appear that Mr Battier has taken 
care to give to the public so much 
- only as would serve his own purpose, 
and to withhold the reasons assigned 
by his Royal Highness for not noti¬ 
cing further what had passed. 

1 am directed to add, tbatji how¬ 
ever disposed to admit that Mr Bat¬ 
tier had .experienced a treatment,^ 
while a member of the 10 th hussars, 
which was calculated to produce 
much soreness of feeling, and how¬ 
ever willing to allow for. the irrita¬ 
tion under which he quitted the corps, 
and even for the impression he may 
' have entertained that his complaints 
had not met with the attention to 
wl]|||k he considered tliem entitled, 
ano^iich was in fact shewn to them, 
Mr Battler’s publication appearejd to 
his Royal Highness to be so gross a 
breach of discipline, that his first in¬ 
tention was to have recommended to 
his Majesty that he should be dis¬ 
missed from the service; and I was 
therefore ordered, on the 12 th in¬ 
stant, to write to him, and to desire 
be would state whether he was the 
.author of it. But as this publication, 

^ indeplh^ently of the insult offered to 
your Lordship, his late colonel, and 
to the whole corps, contained also 
^ comments upon his Royal Highness’s 
i^ahduct, wliich might be presumed 
( to be personally offensive to him, his 
Higbhess has abstained from 
IbuoMg a course which a sense of 
dutyltip ibe service would have other¬ 
wise p)^i(!|Stsribed, Jest it mi^htbe sup- 
pochsd that' he had been influenced 
by feelings pf personal irritation to¬ 


wards an Unfortunate and misguided 
individual. 

I am directed further to say, that 
his Royal Highness cannot sanc¬ 
tion your Lordship, or the officers of 
your regiment, taking any notice of 
Mr Battler’s statement; and to re¬ 
peat that you may make free use of 
this letter and the enclosure. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) H. Taylor. 

A true copy, H. Taylor. 

“ Horse-Guards, January 13, 1824. 
Sir,— Having laid before the 
Commander-in-Chief your letter of 
the Sth December last, and having, 
by order of his Royal Highness, made 
a reference upon the subject to Lieu¬ 
tenant-General Lord Combermere, 
and to Lieutenant-Gefteral the Mar¬ 
quis of Londonderry, I am directed 
to acquaint 3 'ou, that as his Royal 
Highness had already, in consequence 
of the report made, some time since, 
of your unfitness for cavalry service, 
expressed his intention of recom¬ 
mending you, when the opportunity 
should offer, for the purchase of a 
lieutenancy of infantry, he does not 
consider it necessary to notice fur¬ 
ther what has passed in regard to you, 
in a regiment which you will not be 
called upon again to join, the more 
especially as it appears, from the re¬ 
port of Major-General Sir Colquhoun 
Grant, that, previously to your ap¬ 
pearance at the mess upon the occa¬ 
sion which produced your complaint, 
you had been allowed, at your own 
request, to absent yourself from the 
review of the 10 th hussars, and had 
obtained leave of absence, of which 
you had availed yourself so far as 
any duty or appearance on parade 
were concerned. 1 have; &c. 

(Signed) H. Taylor. 

To Cornet Battier, 10 th 
Hussars, Thompson's 
Hotel, Holles-street. 

“ A true copy, H. Taylor." 
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Diabolicak. Outrage.— It is with 
feelings *of great emotion we an¬ 
nounce another deed of aggression, 
which nothing but the intervention 
of a kind and merciful Providence 
could have prevented from equal¬ 
ling, in blood and horror, the mur¬ 
derous catastrophe of the wretch¬ 
ed Sheahs. < )n the morning of Fri- 
- day, the 26th instant, the lady of W, 
Usher, Esq. of the barony of Lower 
Ormond, in the county of Tipper¬ 
ary, was awakened froVn her peaceful 
slumber at three o’clock in the morn- 
ing, by the shrieks of her eldest 
child, an infant scarcely seven years 
of age, who, in terrified accents, com¬ 
plained of suffocation, 'fhe agonized 
mother, finding the fears of the little 
creature too well grounded, by pre- 
sence' of mind almost incredible in 
* her situation, succeeded in alarming 
the Test of the family, and.with the 
assistance of her brother, Mr J. 
Price, with difficulty, effected the es¬ 
cape of her six younger infants, naked 
and helpless—at the most inclement 
hour ^ the morning-^in such a sea¬ 
son as the house enveloped in 

flames->-a crew of ruffians surround¬ 
ing the premises—and murder sta¬ 
ring them in the face ! The family, 
redeemed from death, were ultimate¬ 
ly assembled on the lawn, consisting 
all together of eleven or twelve indivi¬ 
duals, all Protestants; and belield, 
in that forlorn and hopeless sitiia- 
tion, the total wreck oI theiir whol 9 
property. Furniture, bills, notes,, 
and, cash to a very considerable* 
amoqnt-—allf all fell a prey to the 
flames jigbted, for their destructson 
by tlie murderous incendiaries! It 
vis not in the power of language to 
describe the horror of the scene* 
Scarce an article «^as saved from the 
general wrecks but; thanks to the' 
.. naei yy of Gsad,* the wretched fanfily 
succeeded in saving their J^ves and 
the Hves of their children; houaeiess, 
naked, shivering with cold and ter- 

VOL. XVII. PART n. 


ror, they witnessed tlie flames which 
were devouring their, pnee happy 
mansion; beheld thp total destruc¬ 
tion of the property which had long 
contributed to their comfort; and 
heard the heart-rendipg groans oC 
horses, cows, and other cattle, which 
remained a tortured prey to the de¬ 
structive element! . A mare, a mQSt 
valuable animal, whose celerity had 
more than once rescued her owner 
from the sanguinary attempts of those 
fire-brand assassins, became a prey 
to the flames. The letter announ¬ 
cing the above melancholy but iraper- 
fSet particulars was written by t|ie 
road side. The family were ultimate-* 
ly received and protected in the hos¬ 
pitable mansion of Ralph Smith, Esq. 

Kilwarden Lodge.— Duhlm Pa- 

per. 

London. —A painful sensation wss 
excited at the west end of the town 
by a rumour Which obtajned cir¬ 
culation, that a naval-officer of high 
rank had put a period to his exist¬ 
ence. We regret to state that this 
rumour was not without foundatioil,» 
and that the unfortunate individual^ 
who bad thus fallen by his own hand 
was Sir George Ralph Collier, 
a captain in the Royal N^vy. Xhia, 
gallant officer, it appears, had ,beea 
residing for some time baick at Chff 
don's hotel, in Albemarle-streeL 
during that period was observed to bp 
considerably depressed in ^irits. On 
Tuesday he called at the admiralty, 
but there was nothing in his manners 
at that time which indicated an aberr 
ration of intellect On the same day* 
he called at thP'UmCed Service Club¬ 
house, in Eegent-atreet, of which he 
was a and here he dbewed 

sirdngsymptpinaof irritation^ ^ eon*^ 
sequence of adme ^vere strictures 
upon bik conduct, whicb be said 
contained in ■ * Jomes'a Naval Histe^;*, 
ry^"' On hia return tn Gordoit'e ijp^ 
the evening, the uneasiness of hi^; , 

M 
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nniind became more apparent^ and on 
bfAiifff visited by his brother, who is a 
^respectable navy-agent, con- 
^tieting. bis business in Brick-court, 
that gentleman prevailed 
* oifnon J)iin to,accompany him to his 
pwn house in Soho-squarej where he 
used every argument in his power 
to soothe his agitation. These argu¬ 
ments seemed to have had the desired 
efleCty and the unhappy gentleman 
retired to rest in a state of mind com- 
, paratively easy.. O.n the following 
morning, however, his feelings were 
> again excited to a state of momenta^ 
frenzy, and, while labouring under 
''ibis paroxysm, he seized a pistol, and, 
in a moment, deprived himself of life. 
His bqdy was discovered, weltering 
in blood, almost immediately aftci^- 
wards, but all surgical aid proved in- 
eSTectual. An inquest Avas held on 
the bbdy in the course of the day, 

, when evidence was adduced, shewing 
most clearly that the unfortunatp offi- 
1:er had for some time laboured un-» 
der a ..ftate of nervous irritability, 
which rendered his conduct a sub¬ 


ject of general remark. 7'he deceas- 
was tlie son of Admiral Collier, 
and was related to the family of Ge* 
i^ral Gwynne, a favourite equerry to 
hie ;Majcsty. He has a half-bro- 
thei^, now holding an official situation 
in the Isle of France. He was him- 


felf .raised to the rank of captain in 
the Eeyal Navy on June the 30th, 
^p4"was created a baronet in 
He distinguished himself by 
hia jmeritorious services on many im- 
:. particularly by his 

.^;|^seycrance and bravery,, when,, in 
i of ihe Victor, in 1801, 

HocN, and subse. 

of* 

the 


tmci on thb 
hwatin the 
(Oihi^gctr- 
Be In slaves 



on the coast of Africa, has obtained 
for him the warmest commendations 
of his Majesty’s government. He 
was at all times esteemed as a zea¬ 
lous and gallant officer—alike an ho¬ 
nour to his country, and an ornament 
to society. In private life he was 
universally esteemed, and his prompt 
benevolence will long live in the me¬ 
mories of those who, in the hour o^’ 
need, have partaken of his bounty. 


APRIL; 

I'atal Effects op Fanaticism. 

2d. At the Launceston assizes, 
Emma George, a young woman, 19 
years of age, was indicted for the mur¬ 
der of her brother, a child seven years 
of age, by hanging hini with a hand¬ 
kerchief. The circumstances of this 
distressing case were simply these:— 
The unhappy young woman had been 
in the habit of attending the meetings 
of ignorant ' methodistical preach¬ 
ers, from whose fanatic;j|l precepts 
she conceived the notion that it 
behoved her to avoid the evils of 
this life by a speedy death. Unwill¬ 
ing, however, to commit suicide, she 
determined^upon the horrible expe¬ 
dient of murdering her mother, but 
afterwards changed her resolution in¬ 
to that of hanging her infant brothio’, 
under the double impression, that, 
whilst she sent his soul to Heaven, 
she should herself be put to death for 
the commission of that crime, ^fter 
shti had comniitted the borri^ 4eed, 
she became frantic, seized a large 
knife, a.nd would , have cut her own 
throaty had .she not beerl) .prevented 
by a neighbour who had,just call¬ 
ed in« declaring tha^'she Was deter- 
mibed tp go to Heaven with heir bro-. 
ther., ^ 

The evidence adduced wEh ro^^t 
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to the" practices at the meOtinp:, is 
too revolting to renson to be detailedt 
The prisoner did not wish to say 
anything in her defence. 

Mrs George, the mother of the 
girl, said, “ My daughter attended a 
Methodist meeting at Redruth for 
about seven weeks before the death 
of my boy; she also attended the Re- 

* ’Uttal; I have fetched her home from 
the Revival. 1 went for her one 
night, about half past ten o'clock, 
she having been there from two o’¬ 
clock in the day. On going to the 
chapel, I found it extremely crowd¬ 
ed. My daughter caught a sight 
of me, and immediately she lifted 
up both her arms, as if she was 
going to fly to the top of,the room, 

• an<l called on her dear mother and 
father to pray to the Lord to help 

■*' them, for that they could hot see the 
danger they were in. I got her out 
• of the mcetirigas soon as 1 could, but 
she had lost her cloak, bonnet, liand- 
kcn’chief, and pattens, and was ex¬ 
tremely disordered in her dress. She 
had been moving from one part of 
the meeting to the other, and, in her 
unbounded zeal, had dropped her 
clothes, and tliey were trodden un¬ 
der fbot. My daughter's conduct, af¬ 
ter attending ’the Revival, was quite 
different from what it had usuiilly 
been, ^his was about seven weeks 
before the dreadful act was done. 
On another occasion, she came home 
praying in a horrible manner for Uie 
conversion of her father and mother." 

TheCourt.—Expl|iin what you mean 
by praying" in a horrible manner.— 
“ I mean violently and outrageously 
agitated. From the commencement 
^of the Ij^evivaLshe never mis^d but 
one meetings She also attended prhy- 
.-e&meetingB and class-meetings. Be¬ 
fore the death of my son, I appre- 
^ hooded my daughter would do me 
some violence. On the Monday pre¬ 
ceding, she Caine home %nd sat by 
the (ire in a melancholy way, and said, 


m 

* Mpther, I am going out of my 
mind.' I spoke a few words to pa¬ 
cify her, and she went to bed. The 
next night she said she wasSbettcr, 
but she appeared very low. On Wed¬ 
nesday night, on-coming home, she 
said to me, ‘ I am tempted to mur¬ 
der my mother!’ I sSid I was sur¬ 
prised that she should think of mur¬ 
dering me; and she said, * I do.' 
After she had said this she went to 
the Revival, and returned between 
nine and ten. From what she bad 
said, I took the knives and hid them, 
to prevent her doing a mischief to 
herself, me, or the family." 

At the close of the evidence, the 
unhappy young woman, who had 
throughout the trial been too ill to 
pay nmeh attention to what had been 
passing, faihted, and was carried in¬ 
to the air, in strong convulsions, by ^ 
five or six men. In the street her 
distressing screams were heard' for 
nearly a quarter of a hour, before she 
could ag£(in be brought into Court. 

Mr Justice Burrough said, there 
was no question but that the young 
wewan at tiie bar was the cause of 
her brother's death, but it would be 
for the Jury to consider, whether 
when she committed that crime shi 
was in a state of mind capable of dis- 
tin^ishing right from wrong, and if ’ 
tli^ should be of opinion that she 
did it in- a moment when the imbeci¬ 
lity of her mind was so great that 
she could not make that distinctioh,^ 
then'' the offence did ntot arhount to 
wilful murder. It would not, how¬ 
ever, be sufficient td aCejuit hW hf 
that crime, by BUj^pbsing that she 
acted Under a 'motiaCntary' religious 
frenzy th^t did not totally bdeasidn 
such c)efiect;in: her'Tnind ds tp deprive 
her of aB' reason, loolfihg at 

the fitets given in evidence,'it was 
almost impUssMe to CoUtfeive that 
thU' prisoner could* biff rd;herwise:.than 
insane when she determined' on tthe 
murder of her own* brother, as tho I 
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means of getting to Heaven. The 
AJmigRty had expressly declared, 
that murder and suicide were two 
M the lltighest crimes that called for 
'hil vengeance; but such was the de¬ 
lusion this young woman had labour¬ 
ed under, that she first murdered her 
brother and then contemplated self- 
destruction, conceiving that by com¬ 
mitting these high offences, she should 
be securing a way to Heaven. It ap¬ 
peared that this young female had 
been in the habit of attending reli¬ 
gious meetings, as they were called, 
where the wildest and most extra¬ 
vagant excitements were used that 
could possibly operate on the minds 
of the weak, and lead them from a 
just sense of the importance and du¬ 
ties of religion. His Lordship knew 
nothing of the particular feed of per- 
> sens that had been spoken of to-day, 
and God forbid that he should be 
conceived as wishing to restrain any 
person from following those religious 
customs which were most conforma¬ 
ble to the conscience, but he did 
conceive that the general benefit of 
society should be attended to, |nd 
therefore he could not but consider 
dkatthe doctrines and mode of wor¬ 
ship which inculcated^ the pernicious 
l^rinciples this young woman had act¬ 
ed upon were injurious to society, 
and ought to be suppressed* %le, 
'therefore, guarded the pastors of those 
congregations against continuing in 
Jihose practices, as being derogatory 
to true religion, and dangerous to the 
safety of the community. His Lord- 
ship thought there were many cir- 
' bumstances in the case which de- 
' Chledly shewed the girl to have been 
t ihf aai* irregular mind Hrh^ she did 
acti * mind, ifecpi mistaken 
:^’':|to|ives«0ns,/ ^rodu<^ by ^ religious 
had conceived that she 
a murder before she 
could i|0t|o Heaven^ and atone time 
she iiwidarked out her own mother 


as the object who was to be devoted 
to her freiizy; at another time, chil¬ 
dren she had never seen before, were 
to fall her victims j and lastly, h^r 
brother unhappily being in her power, 
she murdered him in the same ab¬ 
sence of malice, as she would have 
done to any other individual. If the 
Jury were of opinion that the child 
lost his life while she was in a stat^ 
of insanity, they would return a ver¬ 
dict of Not Guilty on that ground, 
and his Majesty’s government would 
then protect her till she was found 
to be sufficiently restored to her rea¬ 
son to be returned to her friends. 

The Jury returned a verdict of 
Not Guilty, believing her to be insane 
at the time. 

The Court ordered her to be de¬ 
tained in custody, Uit assured her 
friends she would not be kept long 
from them. 

V 

Assault upon Mr James. 

5.—-t7«io»-HaW.—Yesterday this 
office Was crowded before 12 o’clock 
with naval and military characters of 
the first rank, this case having exci¬ 
ted the greatest interest everywhere, 
particularly amongst the friends bf the 
unfortunate Sir George Collier. The 
assault-warrant was executed on Sa¬ 
turday evening, and Captain Cir John 
Phillimore, C.B. gave bail to appear 
before the magistrates, (L. B. Allen 
and C. J. Chambers, Esqrs.) of this 
office, to •'answer Mr James’s com- 
plamt. Mr JamfS was attended by 
Mr Adolphus, Ithe barrister, and Mr 
Harmer, the solicitor. Sir John Phil¬ 
limore* was accompanied by his bro¬ 
thers,, Dr Phillimore, .M*F.>,gnd Mr 
JPhillimore the Chancery-counsel, and 
a g^eat number of naval friends^ 
amongst whom were Sir Pultney Mal¬ 
colm, Captain Randolph; H.N., Cap¬ 
tain Jefferson, R.N., * 

Mr Harfoer requested, before "the 
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comlfnencemen| of the inquiry, that 
Sir John Phillimore would give up 
the name of the gentleman who had 
accompanied him to the house of Mr 
James, on Friday last. 

Sir John Phillimore said he did not 
exactly*see the necessity of doing so, 
hut he was willing to be decided upon 
that question by the opinion of the 
^/i^agistrates. 

The magistrates issued no direction 
to this effect, but desired Mr James 
to look round the office, and ascer¬ 
tain whether the individual, to whom 
his solicitor had alluded, was amongst 
the crowd. Mr Jarpes looked round, 
but did not observe the person whose 
[Hresence he wished for. 

Mr Harmcr said, that if Sir John 
Phillimore refused togive up the name 
of the p^son, a warrant should be 
applied for, for the apprehension of 
that individual, whose appearance 
was well known, although his name 
was as yet a secret. 

Mr Allen then told Sir John Phil¬ 
limore, that if he wished for an ad¬ 
journment of "the case, in order to 
consult a solicitor, he should be ac¬ 
commodated. Sir John replied, after 
having thamked the magistrate for this 
courtesy, that all he Wanted was a 
fair hearing, which he had not a doubt 
of procuring at that office before the 
presq^ magistrates. 

Mr James stated, that at about two 
o’clock on Friday afternoon, while he 
was writing in his study, at his house. 
No. 5, Chapel-fields, South Lambeth, 
he Was alarmed by a violent rapping 
at the hall-door, which continued un- 
tlie door was opened by the fe- 
fnale servant, when fwo persons, ha- 
. ^ing the' Appearance of gentlemen, 
one of whom was Sir John Phillimore, 
“ wntered his study, with their hats' oi{|. 
John, who was in a vtUlent rage, 
Ibaming at the mouth, and scjurcely 
wWwiilnt^j pQinted to The' 
^val History/’ which happened to 


lie on the table. He seemed to be an¬ 
xious to demand an explanation con¬ 
cerning some statements in that his¬ 
tory, but was prevented from making 
himself intelligible by the fury of his ^ 
passion, which agitated him in a most 
extraordinary manner, and, in fact, 
gave him the appearance of a maniac 
who had just started from confine¬ 
ment. Sir John continued to point 
to the History ; but, so blinded was 
he with rage, that the part of it to 
which he directed the witness’s no¬ 
tice |had no personal reference, and 
had no sort of application to himself. 
The'witness then turned to the pa¬ 
ragraph which had been the occasion 
of this strongly exhibited resentment. 
The paragraph related tq the en- 
*gagenient between tlie Eurotas and 
Chrinde, and was as follows :— 

“ COMPAIIATIVK FORCE OF THE COM¬ 
BATANTS. 

En rotas. Chrindc. 

** Bi’oadside guns. No. 23 22 

Lbs. 601 463 

Crew 330 344 

Size—Tons 1084 1003 

Had the Eurotas been armed tlie 
same as the generality of her class, 
this would have been a tolerably fair 
match ; but the former’s 24-pound- 
ers destroyed the equilibi:ium. Yet, 
with a distahee that would have suit¬ 
ed carronades, these 24-pounders did 
not do so much execution in propor¬ 
tion to the time they were acting, as 
had been done on many other occa¬ 
sions by an equal number ofeighteens/’ 
&c. "Witness himself read the para¬ 
graph aloud, and Sir Jdhn said it was 
incorrect. Witness replied, that ho 
had the infonpation from the books< 
of the Na^y-office, anA he believed it 
to be correct Sir JoW then swore 
the work Waa a raiaaaUy one, and writ¬ 
ten % a scoiuwirel. Witness, imlig- ’ 
Aapt at iuch .an insult,, told .Sir J ohn 
‘^he or that he was “a liar/* 
at hearing which. Sir John took .from 
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under his coat a stick or bludgeon, 
and struck him violently over the 
head. Witness jumped from his chair, 
seized Sir John, and would have hum- 
bled him, had it not been for the in¬ 
terference pf the man, (he must call 
him,) who accompanied his assailant. 
At this juncture Mrs James, who was 
unwell, rushed into the parlour, and 
averted another blow directc<l at him 
by sir John. She screamed out for 
a constable, and Sir John and his 
» companion ran out of the house. 

Mr Chambers.—How did they go 
out ?—Mr James. They ran out with 
all possible "speed. 

Mr James’s servant girl deposed as 
to the admission of Jthe two gentle¬ 
men, wIiQ, she said, rushed into the 
parlour, the door of which was ini 
stantiy shut. She heard the names of 
“ scoundi*el,” “ rascal,” and she also 
heard the sound of blows given with a 
stick. Upon entering the room, she 
saw her master’s face covered witli 
, bloody and her mistress wresting a 
stick from the hands of one of those 
who had entered. She likewise saw 
the two persons run away. 

Mr Qhatnbers asked the girl whe¬ 
ther the stick was of the size of his 
wrist or of his finger ?—‘She replied, 
that she believed it to be about the 
size oi’ a man’s finger. * 

„ Mr AUen.—-Are 3 mu positive that 
Sir John Phillimorfe entered the house 
with the stick concealed ?—Witness. 
On opening the door I perceived the 
stick in bis hand. 

Mr Allen then called upon Sir John 
to explain, ifiie thought proper, why 
bo had committed this breach of the 
^jpeace. 

: ; : Sir John then Stated, thtot upon his 
i'lOOent return from the South Arne- 
station to Fo^tsihon^i, he dined 
with several naval oificers 
«df higii cliaracter’; amongst w^om 
the ^yomtion turned to t|i® sub¬ 
ject <C.Rabies’s History of die Na¬ 


val War.” One of the company ob¬ 
served upon the occasion, that he 
(Captain Phillimore) was ** in for it,” 
as to the action between the Eurotas 
and Clorindc. This assurance natu¬ 
rally prompted him to refer, as soon 
as possible, to the book; in which ho 
found some gross inaccuracies. His 
next impulse was, to consult with his 
friends upon the steps most advisabl<^ 
of adoption. Their advice was, that 
he should at once come up to Lon¬ 
don, to make the necessary inqui¬ 
ries upon a subject which he consi¬ 
dered as affecting his professional cha¬ 
racter in an intolerable degree. He 
accordingly came up to town without 
delay, and, accompanied by a friend, 
called at the house of Mr James at 
the time previously stated. He was 
willing to acknowledge that he was 
at the time agitated in an extreme de¬ 
gree, in consequence of the gross mis¬ 
statement respecting the engage¬ 
ment between the frigate he had the 
honour to command and the Chriude. 
He would appeal to the heartof every 
man of honour, whether some allow¬ 
ance ought not to be made for the 
burst of passion with which he had 
been described to have cbmroenced 
and finished his address to the author 
of the calumny. He had fought and 
bled in several engagements^ and ne¬ 
ver in the history of his naval k,fe had 
he witnessed greater evidences of gal¬ 
lantry than upon the occasion on 
which “ The Naval History ” had s» 
falsely and unfairly animadverted. 
Oneof tne misrepresentations was that 
which stated that the Eufota^ &igatc 
fought with 24-pounders. She did 
not fight with €4-pounder6. A few 
days before the engagement ifith^tJb^ 
Cminde; shb exchanged her guns fisr 
18-pounders, with which she obtaiiu 
ed a most > signal victory. Sir Jolin 
PhilUmore then admitted, that, undpr 
these aggravated circutnslanei:^,' he 
had assaulted the complainant; btll 
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he denied Jthat he had struck the au¬ 
thor of the calumnies with a bludgeon. < 
The stick he had used was that which 
he now held in his hand. (The stick 
was about as thick as a man’s little 
finger, and appeared to be a riding- 
stick.) . 

Mr Allen said, that under all the 
circumstances he felt it his duty to 
require bail for Sir John’s appearance 
at the sessions ; but he sincerely ho¬ 
ped that the affair would be amicably 
arranged before tlieir commence¬ 
ment. 

Bail was immediately given, and 
the parties left the office. 

Mr Battier has published a Reply 
to Sir Herbert Taylor’s Letter. We 
subjoin three principal passages of his 
Statement:— . 

Military readers do not require 
to be told, that the Commander-in- 
Chief’s orders are strict and peremp¬ 
tory with regard to the instruction 
ind the drill of young officers joining 
regiments. Will it not then excite 
some little ^surprise when the}'' are 
told, that Colonel Sir George Quen¬ 
tin, the then commanding officer of 
the 10th Hussars^ ordered me on two 
difierent occasions to attend no drills, 
tio parades,’no duties whatever ? If, 
on joining the regiment, I could not 
ooast^much proficiency as a cavalry' 
office/*; was it to be expected that I 
dioukl attain it by inspiration ? Or» 
was it likely that the small portion of 
knowledge whicti I could lay claim 
.o would be improved and augmented 
>y an order fi’om the commanding 
officer to do nd duty whatsoever, and 
’XX attend to no drill nor instruction 
hpfL jmight enable me to learn that 
luty ? 1 call upon Major General Sir 
'i^olqubonn Grant to corroborate the 
issertion I have juet made. He, at 
east, possessed judgment to sec 
I wough thfi conspiracy formed against 
and feeling and principle to de¬ 


spise it. I appeal to him by bis frank¬ 
ness as a soldier, by his^honourabb 
feeling as a gentleman, and by his 
candour and truth as a man, to con¬ 
firm my statement. Ibrhig to his re¬ 
collection, that on the last of the two 
occasions alluded to, I called on him 
at his apartments in the Royal Bar¬ 
racks, Dublin, and that then and there, 
in the presence of Major England, his 
aid-de-camp, 1 distinctly reported to 
him the fact 1 have just related^ I 
stated, that for two distinct periods, 
each comprising - the space of six 
weeks and upwards, I was expressly 
ordered by Sir George Quentin to at¬ 
tend to, no drills, and t(rdo no duty 
with the regiment ; and I now, for the 
purpose of impressing this event more 
forcibly on Sir C. Grant’s fnind, re¬ 
call to bis memory the conversation 
which he held with me in reply. He 
signified, his intention of inspecting 
the regiment in a few days, and sta¬ 
ted that he would examine me along 
with other officers as to my proficien¬ 
cy in my riding-drills, and my other 
duties. I then took ray departure* 

* t * * ' # . 

" I now offer some remarks on the 
defence set up by Lord Londonderry 
for his conduct on the evening of the 
24<th, when his Lordship dined at the 
mes^ In the first place, his Lord- 
ship states his entire ignorance of the 
proceedings which had incurred his 
Royal Highness’s displeasq.re, and of, 
the reproof conveyed to tlie officers 
concerned. On this head, I have to 
observe the very great improbability, 
not to say the utter in^possihility, of 
lijs Lord^ip’s 'entire ignorance f the 
proceedings alluded to were matter 
of^pahjic notoriety; they were as 
glarjng as the noon-day sun; tliey 
•were ireej^y discussed in places of pub¬ 
lic resort; they were the topic of 
conversation in the circles of private 
society; they were made the theme 
of ribaldry among the very outcasts 
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of soctety, wbom the officers of the 
10th» tm these occasions, patronized 
M their selected con^dants, and the 
ehhsen depositaries of their secrets. 
Bet, howefVer, as the most Noble 
Marquis professes total ignorance of 
circumstances that occurred in his 
joMrn regiment, and that were so plain 
and palpable to all the world beside, 

I beg to ask him a few questions. 
Ih-eviously to his Lordship ordering 
roe but of the mess-room on the 24<th, 
did not Sir .George Quentin submit 
for his Lordship’s perusal the entire 
of the documents relating to me, 
and which comprised my report to 
Sir ColquhOlin Grant, together with 
the Commander-in-Chief’s reproof to 
the officers concerned ? Did not his 
“Lordship” retain these papers in hi!> 
possession for an entire day ? and on 
the following morning, when he re¬ 
turned them to Sir George Quentin, 
did he not state that he had made 
himselfmaster of their contents.'* Ver- 
bum sa^ienii. * * » * 

" With regard to the officers of the 
ItOth at large, 1 have little to add. 

" Sir Herbert Taylor has admitted, that 
their conduct was most unjustifiable, 
and his Royal Highness has more 
than once expressed his disapproba- 
^ tion. Why the Commander-in-Chief 
* should have occasion to eXprels his 
displeasure at the conduct of any of 
his officers more than once, is a ques- 
tniion that will perhaps remain for ever 
unanswered. The military secretary 
lias endeavoured to establish, that the 
officers of the 10th, at length con- 
” idnced of their impropriety of con-. 
- duct* subseijuently endeavoured to 
*;MoBe fbr mistaken prejudice. ’Tis 
that by the command of iiis 
Hightie^is, they, made their 
Ibbaal antT affected obeisance; they 
' boboured me with their official sa- 
But where was the altered 
ccmdtlct d^at might have redeemed 
fMkSt errw Where was the courtesy 


that might have allayed wounded 
'feelings ? Where the genuiqe polite¬ 
ness that marks the gentleman, and 
might have given some pretensions 
to humanity, to honour, and to sense ? 
The mandate of authority enforced 
the ceremonious acknowledgment; 
the hand of power compelled the lipc 
to move, whilst feeling was frozen in 
the heart. It was indeed a laugh¬ 
able and pitiable sight to see these 
high-spirited gentlemen, whom their 
own good feeling could not inducc'to 
aCt with common decency, forced at 
last to obey a power which yet they 
had not sense to respect." * * 

“ To his Royal Highness the Duke of 

York, Commander-in-Chief of his 

Majesty’s Forces. 

We, theundersigned resident gen¬ 
try of the city of Dublin, humbly en¬ 
treat, that your lio 3 'al flighuess will 
be graciously pleased to remove from 
this garrison the 10th regiment of 
Royal Hussars. We are induced to 
make this entreaty from a conviction 
that such a measure will be calcula¬ 
ted to preserve that good feeling 
which has heretofore invariably sub¬ 
sisted between us dnd the officers do¬ 
ing duty in our garrison—that it will 
conduce to the peace of the city, and 
contribute to the character of the ser¬ 
vice." ^5^ 

.AliARMING ANDDfiBTBUCTXVS FiRE. 

12th.—Yesterday morning,, about 
three o’clock, the inhabitants of Der¬ 
by were thrown into great terror and 
alarm by the discovery that the shot- 
tower of Messrs jCox and Poyser was 
on fire* -The alarm, which was first, 
given by the wiftchman, soon became 
general by the reiterated cries pf 
**.fire/’ the springing of rattles, and 
the brok^ peals of the bells of the 
different churches; andthte eiQtion pf 
the destructive elen\ent shortly ne- 
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came awfully conspicuous from the 
flames which burst from the summit 
of the tower. The inhabitants, and 
the firemen, with their respective en¬ 
gines, hurried to the spot with great 
alacrity. All Saints engine was the 
first to*arrive, and being in perfect 
M)rder, and directed by Mr Chatter- 
ton, with his accustomed energy and 
ability, (assisted by the engines from 
St Peter’s and St Alkmund’s,) did 
great execution; whilst the engine 
from St Werburgh's was most effica¬ 
ciously conducted by Mr Hood in 
an opposite direction. The tower is 
one hundred and fifty feet in height, 
divided into seven stories by floors 
or stages, with a circular opening in 
the centre ‘from top to bottom fof 
the manufacture of the shot, a spiral 
stone staircase leading to the top, 
where the lead is melted and the shot 
cast. The workmen had been in the 
manufactory the preceding evening, 
and the fire is supposed to have been 
occasioned by the casteri having in¬ 
cautiously left some wood too near 
the ihrnace, in consequence of which 
it was communicated to the floor. 
The burning fragments falling down 
conveyed the mischief to the stories 
below, and it descended with so 
*much rapidity, that notwithstanding 
the active and unremitting exertions 
use^o stop its progress, five of the 
floors were consumed before it could 
be overpowered. The weighty ap- 
• paratus and machinery used in the 
manufacture of the shot and the 
winding up of the lead, descended at 
ihtervaFs with great violence, break¬ 
ing in their course the massy and 
partly consumed beams of the build* 
^g, and forcing many of the stone 
steps from iihe wall, and in conse- 
^quence the two lower .Roors whre 
completely broken down anddestroy- 
jed. The principal edm of the fireWn 
was m nr event the devaluation from 
'^xter^ing beyond the tower, and by 
their unweuried dnd active exertions 


for the space of about three hours, 
the whole of the adjacent wmrks and 
buildings have, under Providence, 
been preserved from destruction. The 
appearance of* this catastrophe was 
particularly grand and awful when 
the flames first issued from its sum¬ 
mit, arising in a considerable volume, 
accompanied with innumerable iVag- 
ments of ignited matter, which form¬ 
ed in their descent showers of fire, 
and its red and murky appearance 
presented a striking contrast to the^ 
pure light of the moon, which shone' 
at the time in an opposite direction • 
with unclouded brightness. As the 
fire descended, the flames were con¬ 
fined to the interior of the building, 
and the effect became less striking. 
*Tbe utmost terror and confusion pre- 
vqiled among the inhabitants in the 
immediate vicinity, many of them 
flying precipitately with their fami¬ 
lies from the apprehended danger, 
but we are happy to learn that no 
accident of any serious nature occur¬ 
red on the occasion. Notwithstand¬ 
ing the frequent and violent concus¬ 
sions occasioned by the falling of the 
beams, and the breaking down of the 
stone staircase, not a brick of this 
immense tower has been displaced. 
It was built by our townsman Mr 
Joseph Gascoyne, during his appren¬ 
ticeship with the late Mr John Welch. 

V • The extent of the loss cannot at 
present be ascertained, but consists ^ 
chiefly in the injury sustained by tiie 
building. It is thought that it will 
be nece^ary to take down and re¬ 
build'the upper part of the tower, 
but its present state is so dangerous, 
from the prectdrious situation of the 
impending fragments which remain 
ivithin, as to render any examination 
of it impmcticablp. 

* Death op Lord Byron. 

A courier has arrived in town,*wk3i'' 
the distressing intelligence of tiie 
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cease ef Lord Byron^ at Missolonghi, 
on the iTth of April, after an illness 
of ten days. A cold, attended with 
inflammation, was the cause of the 
fatal result. Lord Sidney Osborne's 
letters from Corfu are dated the 27tli 
of April. His Lordship was about to 
proceed iipmediately to ^ante, where 
the body had arrived. 

The following is a translation of 
the proclamation which w'as issued 
by the Greek authorities at Missolon- 
ghi, to the grief of its inhabitants who 
were arrested in the celebration of 
«their Easter festivities :— 

Provisional Government of Greece. 

" The present days of festivity are' 
converted into bitter days of lamenta* 
tion for all—■ 

“ Lord Noel Byron departed tflis 
life to-day, about eleven o’clock in 
the evening, in consequence of a rheu* 
made inflammatory fever, which had 
lasted for ten days. 

*^JDuriiig the time of his illness, 
your jB;eneral anxiety evinced the 
profound sorrow that pervaded your 
hearts. A.11 classes, without distinc- 
don of or age, oppressed by grie^ 
entirely forgot the days of Easter. 

** The death of this illustrious per¬ 
sonage is certainly a most calamitous 
event for all Greece, and still more 
lamentable for this city, to which ho 
^ was eminently partial, of which he 
became a citizen, and of the dangers 
>c^ which he was determined person- 
' ally to {partake, when circumstances 
, should require it. 

I; , His munificent donations to this 
; community are befote the eyes of 
i . jisveiy one, and no one amonj^ us 
ceas^, or ever will eisese,'\to 
him, wtt}i the purest and 
t^ Cisnost grateful sentinpentsy oqr bene- 

fitted V' •' ' 

** Until 4;he dispositions of the na- 
A d<^ gnyefnment regarding this ca- 
event be known, by virtue 


of the decree of the legislature, I^o. 
314, of date the 15th October, 

“ It is ordained, 

“1. Tp-morrow, by sun-rise, thirty- 
seven minute-guns shall be bred from 
the batteries of this town, equal to 
the number of years of the deceased 
personage. 

2. All public offices, including all 
courts of justice, shall bu shut for 
three following days. 

“'3. All shops, except those for 
provisions and medicines, shall also 
be kept shut; and all sorts of musical 
instruments, all dances customary in 
these days, all sorts of festivity and 
merriment in the public taverns, and 
every other sort of public amusement, 
shall^ cease during the above-named 
period. 

4. A general mourning shall take 
place for twenty* one days. 

” 5. Funeral ceremonies shall be 
performed in all the churches. 

“ A. Maukocokdato. 

“ Giobcho pRAiDA, Secretary. 

“ Missolonghi, 17th April, 1«24.” 

Death of Lieut. Hume Johnston, 

OP THE Fuby Discovery Ship. 

Wednesday morning a most shock¬ 
ing occurrence took place on board 
the Fury .Discovery vessel, lying off 
Deptford. Lieutenant Johnstc^n ha¬ 
ving been promoted to the ship for 
the Northern Expedition, received 
from his brother on Tuesday night 
a double-barrelled gun. Previous to 
this time he had b«en entreated by 
his friends not to proceed with the * 
expedition, but endeavour to obtain 
hk dischaige. His application had 
beep fprwarded to the Lords of the * 
Admiralty^ and Wednesday morning 
tbe ..answer was expected to arrive^ 
per |x}8t. ^he circumstance, how- 
eyel’, to weigh heavy upon 

his mu:^} and about seven p'dQck in / 
the morning, loading the gun whidtr 
had been sent him’ by his brother, he 
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0<stened the butt end in a filing, and 
attaching it to liis foot, placed the 
muzzle in his mouth, and fired it off. 
The ball carried away the whole of 
the lower part of the mouth, and, 
passing through the back part of his 
‘heafi, scattered the brains in different 
''iiirections. The officers and crew of 
the Fury flew to the Assistance of 
their unfortunate friend, but life was 
totally extinct. Mr Carttar, the co¬ 
roner, held an inquest on the re¬ 
mains. The witnesses who attended, 
were his brother officers, who spoke 
to his state of mind, and also of the 
perpetration of the dreadful act. 
They gave their decided opinion, that 
the unfortunate oflScer laboured un¬ 
der a depression of spirits, probably 
accelerated by the causes already 
stated, and the Jury unanimously re¬ 
turned their verdict, “ That the de¬ 
ceased, Lieutenant Hume Johnston, 
destroyed himself, being at the time 
in a state of temporary meptal de¬ 
rangement.” The deceased was about 
thirty years of^ge. 

— An inquest has also been held 
at the White Hart, Deptfprd-green, 
on the body of William Thompson, 
quarter-master of the Griper Disco¬ 
very ship, before J. Carttar, Esq. who 
was found hanging in the lashing of 


his hammock, at bis lodgings, (Mrs 
Elliot’s,) Deptford-green. It appear¬ 
ed upon the evidence of Mfs Elliot, 
the landlady, that about a ^quarter 
before twelve she went up to his 
room, and found him suspended by 
his jaw to one of the clues of his 
hammock. He was immediately cut 
down, and medical aid procured, but 
the spark bf life was extinct.—Ver¬ 
dict, Insanity.” 

Mr Horner's Monument. 

Westminster Abbey has just re¬ 
ceived a very great ornament, in a 
monument to the memory of the late 
Francis Horner, Esq. by Chantrey. 
It is a single hgure of white marble, 
placed on a square pedestal of the 
same material, and is situated in the 
west aisle of the north transept* 
against^he pillar between the monu¬ 
ments of Eyre Coote and General 
Hope. Mr Horner is represented 
standing upright, in an earnest atti¬ 
tude, holding some papers in his lefl 
hand, and pointing to them with his 
right; his professional gown is open 
in front, so As tO|^hew his dre88> 
which is perfectly modern. On the 
front of the pedestal is the following 
inscription 


To the Memory-of 
FRANCIS HORNER, 

Who, by the Union of great and various Acquirements, 

* With inflexible Integrity and unwqjiried Devotion . 
To the Interests of the Country, 

Raised himself to an eminent Station in Society, 
And was justly considered to be one of the 
Most distinguished Members of the House of Commons. 

He was bom At Edinburgh, in i778j 
Was called to the bar both of England Scotland ; 
And dosed bis ehort but useful Life at Fisa, in 1817. 
His peatli was 4eeply fejt, ^ 
.AndnubUclrdejploredipPwlMimenb^ ' 

His afleebonato Friends and dneere Admirer^, ,, 
Anxious that soipe Memorial should exist 
Of Merits univd^y acknowledged. 

Of expectations which a premature Death 
Could alone have frustrated, erected this Monument, 

A. D. 1823 . • 
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MAY. 

'Pi - * , 

t<«t^The King and Queen of the 
SatidiKrich Islands arrived yesterday 
M Osborn's Hotel, in the Adelphi, 
#(An Portsmouth, at which port they 
Ittd landed from L’Aigle, Captain 
Stathuck. We understand that the 
object of 4he visit of theif Majesties 
to this country is to make an offer of 
ceding their possessions to the Crown 
, of Great Britain, and in return to de¬ 
mand its protection against all hos- 
itile attacks that may be made upon 
their territory. It is said that they 
have come to this determination in 


strings, and on their heads they wore 
turbans of feathers of scarlet, blue, 
and yellow. The two males appear¬ 
ed in European costume, wearing 
plain black coats, silk stockings, and 
shoes. These islanders are of a very 
large size. We only saw them'sit¬ 
ting ; but judging of their height fron. 
that posture, we should say the men 
were above six feet, and exceedingly 
stout. The females were equally fat 
and coarse-made, and proportionably 
taller than the men. The whole party 
were of the darkest copper colour, 
very nearly approaching to black. 

Public Dinner to Professor 


consequence of the menaces of the 
Russian Cabinet; which, should they 
be put in execution, these island¬ 
ers feel that they should not be 
able^ single-handed, to resist. We 
were admitted to an interview with 
ihcfse royal strangers last evening, 
and lamented extremely that they 
were encumbered with the worst-in- 
Untned interpreter it ever fell to our 
' let to > converse with ; for to judge 
Ikom the countenances of the King 
end Qu^,UBd|heirtWo attendants, 
wMch comprised the whole of‘the 
party in the room to which we were 
Introduced, they Were desirous of 
conversation; but in addition to his 
want of general information, we sus- 
p^t this notable interpreter is in 
blissful ignorance of the language he 
is to expound, for we could mot pre¬ 
vail upon him to put a single sen- 
'‘liipcecv^n of common courtesy. 

, our entering the room, the 

‘^idiWty we^e playing whist^^ the Quem 
^ituvitig R>r her partner her female at- 
: '^fleuidant^' who is a daughter of one of * 
’ 1 ^^ men bf the nland^ end his 
Ji^l^tyfs'^partiier • was' the 'gevemor 

^.^ the^ueat -of go- 

' ' Nel4 ' li^he ladies < were 

'imneiilfi ehmbfe, of 


Jardine. 

5th.—On Wednesday the pupils of 
Professor Jardine gave a public rhn- 
ner, in the Town Hall, Glasgow, to 
their much respected teaclier, who, 
during a period of fifty years, has 
dischajrged the important duties of 
Professor of Logic ih the University 
of Glasgow, with an eminence which 
has never in- this country been sur¬ 
passed. William Mure of Caldwell, 
Esq; in the chair ; Viscount Glen- 
orchy, croupier. A^ut two hundred 
gentlemen assembled on this inte¬ 
resting occasion, many having come 
from, distant parts of the country. 
The toast of the day was givS^, with 
the best effect, by the chairmah, the 
earliest of Mr Jardine's pupils, and 
one of the warmest of his hriends 
through life. The prolbssor's repl^r 
was expressive of the utmost khid- 
itms for his pupils, while at the same 
time it contained a manly and %ni- 
n^ated istateineiit of the rise and^pr6- 
gress of that system of‘<educiidony 
iiidilch ditdngui^nes his name. 

: iWtd Gli^norchy, Mr James Mou--> 
erii^ff, advocate. PrincipalM^Farlane, 
Pdndpal Hcddanci of St 'Andrews, 
Dr M^an,.Dr M*Lea«iJ^ILJG^ 
Dr HodgUoo, Dr Scott of G^eert^x, 
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and othw gentlemen^ addressed the 
meeting. 

Gband Rowing Matou tBOM Ox# 

FOBD TO London in 16 Houbb, 

FOB 100 Guineas. 

^ » 

This matchi which has for some 
time created unexampled interest 
among the lovers of aquatic sports^ 
and upon the issue of which many 
thousand pounds were depending, has 
been decided; and it is, only justice to 
say, that it was a feat never equalled, 
in the annals of aquatic sports. The 
wager was laid by Sir John Burgoyne 
with Captain Short, for 100 guineas 
(and not for 1000 guineas as errone¬ 
ously stated.) The terms of the match 
were these; “ That six officers of the 
3d regiment of guards, belonging to 
aquatic clubs, should row in a six- 
oared wherry!, from Oxford to West- 
minster-bridge, in sixteen consecutive 
hours*—the time in the month ji( 
May, 1824<.'* Captain Short, who 
knew the skill of the'^^Guard’s Club," 
accepted the bet of the Hon. Baronet, 
and the gentlemen that kindly offer¬ 
ed to aid him in winning his wagqr 
‘were Captains Standen, Hudson, and 
Blane; and Lieutenants Douglas and 
Westhenry, who, with himself made 
up the six rowers. It was agreed that 
the rowers should choose their own 
coxswains, and .that time should be 
kept by clocks previously wound up 
in Ldndon and Oxford. After takuq^ 
in a little aquavits, sandwiches, &c. 
they stated at one minute past three 
o’clock from Oxford, the monung be¬ 
ing perfectly calm; the steersman, 
Isaac King, carried them to s- 
Maidenhead, whidh is half way; 
'Tiere they shipp^ Cannon, another 
«ipoXswain,and oii arriving* atTedding- 
ton at half past four o'clock," where 
ftiey took refte^ment, they started 
i wi ^ a third coxswain in high spirits, 
aftd full of confidence. At half past 


six o’clock the wherry arriTcd at Bat- 
tersea-bridge, the rowers completely 
knocked up, some of them almost 
bent double, and all of them much 
distressed. The tide was now in their 
favour, and having taken a little 
brandy, they appeared determined to 
conquer or die; and at a quarter be* 
fore seven o’clock they arrived at 
Westminster-bridge, amidst 4he ac¬ 
clamations of thousands of spectators. 
Mr Sullivan, the boat-builder, towed 
them to Whitehall-stairs, and on their . 
arrival there they were assisted out 
of the boat, and carried on shore, 
and put to bed. They were all in a 
state of exhaustion, and one or two 
could not stand without support. 
They declared that they shouM have 
tirrived an hour sooner, if the wind 
had been in their favour. It is be¬ 
lieved that not fewer than 15,0001. 
lias changed owners by the event, of 
which sum Captain Short has won 
1000/. Some of the best judges 
(even the coxtwains) who knew every 
yard of the river from Oxford to 
Westminster, were taken in, the cur¬ 
rent bets- being two to one against 
the performance of the match. Tim 
distance from- Oxford to Westmin- 
ster-bridge is 118 miles, and was 
rowed in fifteen houts and three quar¬ 
ters. 

Gbbat Pedestrian Perfobmanoe. 

14th.«f-^Lloy(i» thb pedestrian, on 
last Friday evening completed his ex¬ 
traordinary and unprecedented match 
of endkiog 40 miles backwards each 
day for .ten suceesfive days.^ The 
sum wagered wftBonly AO guineas a* 
ifide j butrbets to a large amount were 
and k order to coitciteraci 
9 iiyv dEception^ umpiies were ehoses^ 
by^tbe^fme% ana persons were ap* 
potoUfd on the pedestrian's route- 
The road dbosen was from the Laml 
fihd Flag, Clerken well-green, thiougl 
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llford» Hare-street, Romford, to 
Bsool&^street, Essex, being 30 miles 
tilit, )and to return the same way on 
aaich'dayb' On ihe 4th instant He 
dcsmmenced in high spirits, and con- 
dimed performing his arduous un¬ 
dertaking, having much time to spare 
each da3^ .Tlie.seventh day, when on 
iretaruing through Ilford, he sprain¬ 
ed his left leg, and had some diffi¬ 
culty in returning home. Betting in 
town was then 10 to I against him, 
and biK few takers even at that, 
though "he complained of a pain in 
his head. On.the eighth day he was • 
considerably interrupted from the im¬ 
mense clouds of dust, but on coming 
in be seemed to be much improved, 
and confident of success. The bet¬ 
ting agaih turned in his favour. On 
the two last days he suffered severe¬ 
ly firom the continual rain, and he 
said, had he had to perform another 
day he must have given in from^the 
severity of the weaOier, from which 
& was thought he nevtr could com¬ 
plete the match. In consequence, the 
immense crowds who were anxious- 


was declined by-Colonel Western on 
the part of Mr Battier^, The latter 
having expressed his satisfaction, Sir 
Henry Hardinge said, that in Mr 
Battler's letter it was asserted, that 
Lord Londonderry denied having 
perused a letter conveying a. censure 
upon the officers of the 10th, for thei.*' 
conduct to Mr Battier, although he 
(Mr Battier) knew that Lotd Lon¬ 
donderry had seen the letter. On 
the part of liord Londonderry, Sir 
Henry declared that the assertion was 
false. Mr Battier asked if it Was 
meant to make him out a liar ? Sir 
Henry observed to Colonel Western, 
that Mr Battier must have been mis¬ 
informed, but that he could not qua¬ 
lify his expression, and that Lord 
Londonderry was ready to maintain 
his assertion by resuming his ground. 
Mr Battier inquired if it was intend¬ 
ed to add fresh insult ? If such were 
the case we had better go on. Sir 
I|enry could only repeat his former 
expression that the assertion was 
false, and thdi^^it was for Mr Battier 
to take his course. Mr Battier said 


If waiting his return on Friday even- 
mg, were agreeably astonished on 
paKsdbring him return a considerable 
rime even b^re he was expected. 
He difd the match at the rate of 3| 
miles an hour. The completion of this 
task can only be equsdled by another 
undertaking, of which, however incre¬ 
dible, he feels confident of the result; 
aa hewers ^ to 1 he will stand upon 
ana Tor twelve successive hours. 


he referred it to Colonel Western. 
$ir Henry said they had better witli- 
draw, and not be long, for fear of be¬ 
ing disturbed. They withdrew (Co¬ 
lonel Western and Mr Battier) a few 
paces, for two or three minutes, and 
Colonel Western declared Mr Battier 
satisfied, and that they did not in¬ 
tend to carry proceedings any farther. 
The parties proceeded to theit car¬ 
riages, and returned tp town. 

Lionel Western, Mr Battler’s sev 


bbtwkek Me Battiee and cond, died suddenly on Frid^. 




. LdED Ldndondbbry. V We are autliorized by one of the 

' V parrids to state, that Mr Battier sent 

dhel bd- a nmtage to Bir 

I'lmndiciiiddrry.' imd-. Mr Smbids^, «r^uirhig ;bim to; state riiat 
bf Colq^ hh^ didUnot, in his' lately pidvlkshetL 
sfidteirldtit,''attribute to>-Mr'Battier 
falss^ood,-But merely misinfhnpii^ 
tipn. Sir^-Henry refused ipiy^Kpla-' 
nariou on this point Mr iBattiei^'s 
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friend then demanded a meeting for 
Mr Battier. This wAs also refused, 
and refused with insulting language. 
Sir Henry Hardinge desired Mr Bat*. 
tier-’s friend to take down in writing, 
that “ he (Sir Henry) considered Mr 
^ Battier gujlty of an infamous ca- 
dyimny ; that he looked upon him as 
a calumniator, and unworthy of his 
notice.” He added verbally, that he 
would meet any gentleman who 
would come forward for Mr Bat¬ 
tier ; but that he would not meet Mr 
Battier. On Tuesday, at about half 
past four o'clock, Mr Battier met Sir 
Henry Hardinge in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Westminster, and going up 
to him, asked if he had really sent 
the insulting answer to his message 
as above described, and if he persisted 
in it as his final reply ? To both these 
questions Sir Henry Hardinge repli¬ 
ed, ** Yes.” Mr Battier then told him, 
• that he had sent a gentlemanlike 
message, and that Sir Henry Har- 
dinge’s answer had been ungentle¬ 
manlike'; that Mr Battier would not 
commit actual violence upon him« 
but that Sir Henry Hardinge might 
consider himself hojsewhipped, (at 
the same time shaking his whip«over 
Sir Henry Hardinge's shoulders,) and 
that Sir Henry Hardinge knew where 
to find him. Sir Henry Hardinge walk¬ 
ed of^nd did not» as stated in one 
of th^morning papers, offer his card. 

^ . OBNJBBAL OBDEBt , 

Horae Guards, May 13, 1824, 

''TheConiimaiider-in-ChidP having 
received jB report from Lieutepant- 
General the Mar quia of Londonder- 
.'^gy^hat hk Lord^ip had accejp^d of 
a^allenge to fight a duel with Eb- 
. 4 j|gn Battier, late a oonmt in the 10th 
Royal Huaaare, upon a point which 
V hip Loxdihip considered to be onb of 
^toiU |^Yd uty< his Ro^al H^hness has 
relfR aimuiwent upon him to submit 


to the King a transaction at variance 
with the principles of subordination, 
and injurious to the discipline of the 
army; theKing has consequently con¬ 
veyed to his Royal Highness hn Ma¬ 
jesty's commands to express his Ma¬ 
jesty's concern and displeasure that 
an officer of Lord Londonderry's high 
rank and military reputation, should 
have committed himself in personal 
collision with an inferior officer, by^ 
accepting a challenge for any op¬ 
posed aggression proceeding from the 
exercise of bis authority as colonel of 
the regipient:—And his Royal Hig|i- 
ness has received his Majesty's far* 
ther commands, to caution colonels 
and commanding officers from falling 
into any similar error of conduct, 
which must tend to subvert'all disci¬ 
pline and lubordinatipn, and there¬ 
fore to destroy the efficiency of the 
array.—By his Royal Highness the 
Commander-in-Chief's command. 

Hbnby Torbens, Adj.-Gen.” 

, Destructive Fire. 

17tb.—Between Monday and Tues- 
, day last, a very destructive fire took 
place at the farm of Easter Inchmt- 
chael, in the parish of Errol, Carse 
of Qowrie, pAssessed by Mr John Fen¬ 
ton ; by which the whole steading has 
been completely destroyed, toge^er 
with a considerable quantity of gnun 
and straw, and the whole live stock 
in the houses, consisting of twenty^ 
two horses, eleven cows, a bull, and 
a number of calves. How the fire 
originated, is not known. A servant 
went into a byre about eleven o’clock, 
to look after a cow, that was unwell^ 
and it is sujtppsed that a spark from ^ 
the Imitern she carried had Ogimmu- 
nieated. to the straK'iR’^ ^ 
WithtB* stack at the door of Ity as the 
fire seems to have b^uh at that 
of tlm-steadingi Theifiic* had attah^j 
ed tb< an ‘alarming*'he%'bt before 
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wfw obaonred by the people on the 
finm. Mr Fenton was the first whose 
attehlaon was drawn to it, by the noise 
QMde by the crackliDg* of the flames 
the unusual light, when he arose 
end went out, and gave the alarm to 
Ins servants. Mr Symon, mill-wright' 
hi the neighbourhood, in returning 
hmne to his house, also observed the 
fire, and gave the alarm at Errol, 
«where the parish bell was rung, at 
half past twelvet and a number of 
, people were aroused from their beds 
and repaired Co Inchraichael, Mr Sy- 
no^ being the first who r'egphed it. 
Toe fire bad proceeded so far that 
it was in vain for the neighbouring 
.&rmers and their servants, &c. to at¬ 
tempt saving the steading. An en¬ 
deavour was made to rescue some of 
the live stocky and a man got hold 
of one horse, which was near the door 
of the stable, but tbe terrified animal 
went bitfikwards into the stall, and 
p(»rished»with its companions. Their 
views were, therefore, directed almos| 
entirely to saving thegrain in the stiaellt*' 
yardf and the dwelling-house. The 
whol^ live stock in the houses, even 
lo the poultry, (with the*exception^ 
4Bi three hens,) Ml a prey to the de¬ 
vouring element. Tbe people, aasem- 
Ided could not help viewing the scene 
of desolation with feelings of awe and 
horror; no less than thirty-five car- 
eases were drawn firbm the smoking 
fuins and laid on the green; some of 
animids were dreadfully scorch- 
ed> and had burst with thef violence 
^ the flames.’ Some of the horses 
^ ^d their shoes olP, supposed to be 
with their feet, unda* 

’ iliil paiii they had suffered, as they 
V pail not been stifled so sacm as is ge*' 
caise, fljom the stable be- 
jind The damage sus- 
estlmated at nne thousand 
iifot the fltbcking, exelusiye of 
We are scary to” 
the property was not in¬ 



sured ; the farmer being to shift his 
insurance ftom* one office to another, 
has been unprotected for the last two 
months. 

Aexostatic Excursion. 

26th.—Mr Harris ascended yester¬ 
day in a balloon, his own property, 
and constructed under his own im¬ 
mediate direction, from the gardens 
of the Eagle Tavern, in the City- 
road. The balloon was built at the 
Tennis-^Court, in the Haymarket, and 
has been several months in prepara¬ 
tion. It was called ** The Royal 
George," this title being inscribed 
upon it in large gold letters. By 
half past three tlie gardens were near¬ 
ly filled with well-dressed persons, 
amounting in number to at least one 
thou^d, and the City-road and 
other avenues were pretty well crowd¬ 
ed. About an hour before the ascent 
took place, a strong degree of inte¬ 
rest was excited by an announce¬ 
ment from Mr Harris's committee to 
the company assembled in the gar¬ 
dens, that '' a ^ung lady would 
ascend with Mr, Harris.” The young 
adv^turess soon after made her ap¬ 
pearance in the grounds, accompa¬ 
nied by Mrs Harris and two other 
ladies, and several of, the committee 
of gentlemen. She was dressed in a 
white muslin gown, straw bonnet, 
with a wreath of roses, and a small 
green sl^awl, and were her hair turn¬ 
ed back upon the temples, and braid¬ 
ed. She appeared to be about eigh¬ 
teen years of age« of rather delioite 
fram;ie and complexion, and her ap¬ 
pearance altogether was extremdy 
interesting. Her name is Stocks««|in;it 
the xmk or situation in life of bei^ in 
her fikinily was studiously concealeik. 
She had only determined upon the 
ad<*enthrous flight s^ut two hours 
hefewe it took pace. Ev^thing he 
ing ready, Mr Harris w^t £o tWc ta- 
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vern to escott his fair companion to 
her seat, and returned in a few mo¬ 
ments with her leaning upon his arm, 
and preceded by a band playinjr a 
slow air. The committee, with seve¬ 
ral ladies, brought up the rear. The 
-»intrepid girl mounted the stage with 
but a slight appearance of fear in her 
manner, and was instantly greeted 
with the warmest cheers from the 
spectators. She curtseyed in return, 
and Mr Harris having entered the 
car, the word was given for ** the 
lady.” Having received an affection¬ 
ate farewell from several around her, 
she stepped into the cfer with firm¬ 
ness, and an unmoved countenance, 
and took her seat amidst the cries 
of “ Bravo r and loud clapping of 
hands. Mr Harris gave the word, and 
*the cords being slipped, the immense 
vehicle ascended swiftly for a short 
distance, but suddenly stopped, and 
• it Was then discovered by the specta¬ 
tors that one of the four cords by 
which it was fastened to the earth 
had not been loosened from the pole, 
and that of course the balloon could 
ascend no further until the rope 
was unfastened. A general feeling of 
alarm prevailed for a few moments, 
which was increased by the appa¬ 
rently perilous situation of the aero¬ 
nauts at that moment, for the violent 
check^hich the adhering cord gave 
to the Dalloon drew it into a position 
almost horizontal, and the young lady, 
whose end of the car was downwards, 
was seen clinging to the sides, and 
seemed with difficulty to keep her 
' seat. There was a general cry of 
** Cut Uic rope, for God’s sake cut 
the rope!" but this was prevented by 
,who had previously received 
wir orders, until, a signal i^as given 
bj' Mr Harris by the waving of his 
Rag, and the rope was then severed 
in 4 moment, ahd the balloon, freed 
tpl.. XVII. PART 11. 


from all restraint, ascended most ma¬ 
jestically, the people below rending, 
the air with their chcerings, and Mr 
Harris, and his fair and courageous 
companion, waving each a flag from 
the car. The balloon took a south- 
w^terly direction, and pursued its 
course steadily for about seven or 
eight minutes, when it entered a thick 
cloud, and was lost to the view of 
earthly gazers. 

A placard to the following effect 
was this morning exhibited in the 
window of the Eagle Tavern, City- 
road 

“ We are sorry to announce, that 
from the opening of tlie valve of the 
balloon too greatly, and not being 
able to close it, the aeronauts were 
precipitated from .a great height most 
rapidly. Mr Harris was killed on the 
spot, and the lady, although much 
bruised, is alive and sensible. This 
awful occurrence took place by stri- 
king against tree in Biddington 
Park, Surrey, on the estate of Mrs 
Gee. 

** The young lady lies at the Plough, 
Biddington, in a very precarious 
state.” 

The above intelligence reached Mr 
Bond, the landlord of the Eagle Ta¬ 
vern, this morning by live o’clock, by 
a relative oi^thc deceased’s, who left 
Croydon at three o’clock this morn¬ 
ing. The accident occurred about 
eight o’clock last nig^t. 

Mr Harris was a middle-aged man, 
and had served many years as a lieu¬ 
tenant in the royal navy, but had 
been latterly on half-pay. On enter¬ 
ing half-pay he ^mhiarked into busi^ 
ness as an upholsterer, and ,had only 
resigned his business a few months 
since, for the purpose of engaging in 
these aerostatic speculations, which 
have so soon proved fatal to him. 
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Destructive Fire in Edinburgh. 

, 24>th .—This morning, about one 
o’clock, a fire broke out in a spiiit- 
celJar, occupied by a man of the name 
of Gunn, opposite the Cross, in the 
High Street. In a very short time, 
the whole, consisting of six stories, 
was enveloped in flames; and the 
devouring element, notwithstanding 
every attempt made to subdue it, 
extended its ravages to the adjoin¬ 
ing tenement, v/liich formed the cor¬ 
ner of the Parliament Close, and to 
the one beyond it in which the ex¬ 
tensive premises of Messrs Bell and 
Bradfute were situated. Most pro¬ 
videntially the fire was checked in 
its progress eastward, after it had ac¬ 
tually communicated with the house 
in which the Advertiser-office is si¬ 
tuated, without doing any material 
damage. About four o’clock in the 
morning, the front wall of the house 
where the fire originated fell inwards, 
in the form of an avalanche, com¬ 
mencing at the summit, with a pro¬ 
digious crash. At this time a crowd 
of individuals, including Sheriff Duff, 
was stationed upon the street, imme¬ 
diately under the wall ;#nd had the 
fall been outwards, the consequence 
must have been dreadful. The fire 
continued to rage with unabated fury 
till late in the morning, when the re¬ 
maining house, which had been sub'^ 
ject^ to the combustion, exhibited 
a melancholy mass of ruins, from 
which volumes of siSioke, intermixed 
jurith lurid flames, were perpetually 
ascending. Throughout the whole of 
Tiiursday, the fire in the corner- 
house, ate smouldering a while, col¬ 
lected new Strength, and burst out at 
int^vals, whicli kept the fire-engines 
in operation ; nor did their 


exertions slacken until Friday; but 
even so late as Sunday evening, great 
bodies of smoke continued to issue 
from the ruins, and the engines 
continued occasionally to play upon 
them. By the intrepidity of seve¬ 
ral individuals, particularly of Mr 
Smith, bookbinder, and a young man 
of the name of MTlriach, a num¬ 
ber of the inhabitants of the con¬ 
sumed premises were aroused from a 
sleep, which would otherwise have 
been fatal to them, and conveyed to 
a place of safety. Insurances it seems 
had been effected upon the property 
to upwards of 14,000/.; but still the 
loss must be very extensive. The ex¬ 
ertions of the firemen were conduct¬ 
ed with sufficient zeal and activity ; 
but there was an evident want of a 
co-operating principle, proceeding 
from an utter want of a controlling 
power over the different bodies of 
firemen. It is much to be regretted, 
that there is not a public officer paid 
for the express purpose of superin¬ 
tending the necessary arrangements 
upon such alarming emergencies. The 
different insurance offices, and the 
public, would do well to combine in 
defraying the expense of such an ap¬ 
pointment. Nothing could excel the 
zeal and enterprise of Sheriff Duff, 
Bailies Waugh and Allan, the su¬ 
perintendent of police, and Lieute¬ 
nant Stewart of the same establish¬ 
ment, who were upon the spot when 
the first warning was given, and 
continued exhorting, directing, and 
encouraging, and putting their own 
hands to the good work, until the 
danger was over. There was an am¬ 
ple supply of water during the whole 
time, and we observed, no laci\,of 
zeal with the populace in supplying 
the engines with it. A number ^ 
soldiers of the 65th regiment were 
extremely serviceable in working the 
eiigines, and depredators were e|fec<» 
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tually guarded against^ by a detach¬ 
ment of that regiment, and a power¬ 
ful body of policemen. It is remark¬ 
able, that the very same buildings 
were consumed by the great fire which 
broke out in the Meal Market in the 
** "year 1700, and which destroyed the 
whole houses on the east and south 
sides of the Parliament Close. The 
houses were then rebuilt; but they 
were reduced from nine to six sto¬ 
ries in height, in obedience to an 
act of Parliament passed two years 
previously, having for its object the 
lessening of danger from fire. 

The premises, in their upper parts 
more especially, are occupied by tlje 
labouring classes, who, being sel¬ 
dom insured, are by accidents of 
this nature plunged into a state of 
^he greatest destitution. As the fire 
spread, many were enabled to remove 
some parts of tlieir furniture and ef- 
‘fects, which they deposited in the 
Parliament Square. 'Hip scene here 
throughout the day was most distress¬ 
ing ; numbers of individuals, now 
without a house, were seen in the 
most anxious state, watching over the 
little property that they had been 
able to save from the general ruin. 
Among those were some infirm old 
women and children,, which com¬ 
pleted this picture of misery. A con¬ 
siderable sum of money was gather¬ 
ed for the relief of those unfortunate 
persons. 

The whole of Sunday, although it 
rained the greater part of the day, 
the High Street opposite the b<^rnt 
houses was crowded with people, 
chiefly from the country, contempla- 
devastation. The engine sta- 
tione^ therjp played upon the ruins 
at diuerent times during Sunday, the 
flames having burst forth from the 
wood in the shop of Messrs Syme 
5nd Tail. 

, Besides the Old Church, which 


was shut up as a temporary depot for 
the property removed from the burnt 
buildings, and those in the vicinity of 
the fire, the magistrates very pro¬ 
perly caused the High Church to be 
shftt, to prevent accident, in case of 
any of the shattered walls giving way 
during divine service. 

On Monday morning workmen be¬ 
gan to take down the skeletons of the 
two tenements which the fire had 
left, and one of the engines still re¬ 
mained on the spot in case of farther 
alarm. 

Alexander Chalmers, city-offioir,. 
who resided on the second flat of the 
house where the fire commenced, 
upon the alarm being given, succeed¬ 
ed in removing his wife,, with a 
blanket about her, and bis family of 
seven children without any of their 
clothes; but, being anxious to reco¬ 
ver some papers that were of conse¬ 
quence, he endeavoured to return to 
his house, when, the flames seizing 
upon his clothes, before they could 
be extinguished, he was dreadfully 
scorched about the face, arms, and 
breast. He was carried to the Royal 
Infirmary, where he died on the Sun¬ 
day morning following. 

Ascent of Mu W. Sadi,er, and Mr 
Campbell op Saddel. 

28th.—This mornihg the public of 
Edinburgh were on the tiptoe of ex¬ 
pectation, by the promised ascent of 
Mr Sadler’s balloon. The mognifi. 
cent machine, which is capable of 
containing 28,000 cubic feet of gas, 
was placed in Heriot’s Hospital green, 
at eight o’clock; and the certainty 
of its ascending, was confirmed by 
the display of a union jack on the 
hospital at the same* hour. * There ^ 
mignt have been a few misgivings up¬ 
on the* subject, owing to the state of 
the weather, but the day gradualjy 
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brightened, and before the hour an¬ 
nounced for the ascent, all the emi¬ 
nences in the city and its vicinity 
were thronged with an anxious mul¬ 
titude. The work of inflation com¬ 
menced about half past eight o’clock, 
and in the course of less than twenty 
minutes it attained its proper form of 
a cone. About two o’clock the acti¬ 
vity of the preparations became very 
perceptible, and soon after that hour, 
the cords which suspended the bal¬ 
loon were cast away, and a number 
of men were employed to hold the 
net-work, to which sixty fine bags, 
each containing eight pounds of sand, 
were attached. From eight o’clock 
in the morning, till half past two, no 
less than four oilot balloons were let 
off, in order to ascertain the state of 
the atmosphere. Before three o’clock, 
it was removed about fifty feet nearer 
to the hospital, when Mr Sadler ap¬ 
peared, dressed in a black cap, jacket, 
and trowsers, and commenced attach¬ 
ing the cords of the net-work to the 
hoop, and the car to the balloon. In 
the car he placed a flask of wine and 
a few biscuits, grappling-irons, ba¬ 
rometer, &c. At three o’clock he 
took his seat in the car, and was fol¬ 
lowed by a gentleman, who resigned 
his place to Mr Campbell of Saddel, 
who, if report is to be believed, paid 
a handsome fare for his aerial excur¬ 
sion. Mr Campbell being a man of 
weight, rather disturbed the due equi¬ 
librium ; but that being restored, the 
balloon was let loose, and rose most 
majestically, the military band play¬ 
ing God save the King.” For a few 
seconds it took a southerly direction, 
then a westerly, on which it reached 
the higher regions of the air, when it 
went due east over the city, When 
lt.^me* above lieith it descended con- 
sideirab]y,and continueddeclining un¬ 
til above Inchkeith, when it was ob¬ 
served that a quantity of ballast was 


thrown out; soon after which, the 
balloon probably attained its greatest 
elevation. It then proceeded steadily 
up the Frith, passing the guard-ship, 
and afterwards took a north-eastward 
direction towards Elie, upon the Fife 
coast, at some distance from which, 
in a field belonging to Mr Balfour of 
Bankhead Farm, the aeronauts land¬ 
ed in safety, at two minutes past five 
o’clock, having consumed exactly two 
hours in their daring excursion. The 
balloon was visible from Edinburgh 
during one hour and thirty-eight mi¬ 
nutes of that period. There were a 
great many scientific gentlemen in 
Heriot’s Green to witness the ascent, 
but the company was far from being 
numerous. It is honourable to the , 
causeof science, thatall the gentlemen 
of scientific acquirements in Edin¬ 
burgh were actively employed in col¬ 
lecting contributions for the adven¬ 
turer. It had been arranged with* 
Sir Thomas, Bradford, that sixpence 
should be collected from each per¬ 
son who took his station upon the 
Castle Hill, a charge which no one 
would have objected to. But after 
one o'clock the barricade erected 
was forced, and the populace were 
admitted promiscuously. So great 
was the pressure, that one young gen¬ 
tleman fainted, and was carried out 
to a place of safety. ^ 

We give the following interesting 
account of the voyage, drawn up by 
Mr Sadler himself 
“On ascending from Heriot’s Green, 
we took a westerly direction, until we 
bad .risen about 700 yards. Here we 
entered a current blowing from south¬ 
west, which brought us back over the 
hospital, and bent our cqurse to the 
Frith. At the moment I discovered 
how the currents lay, I was fully sa¬ 
tisfied that we could effect our desceny 
anywhere between the east coast of ’ 
Fife and its northern extremity. My 
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companion was particularly struck 
with the beautiful scenery and mag- 
nihcent prospect beneath us, which 
quite exceeded all his expectations, 
and was completely differentfrom any¬ 
thing he had anticipated. At twenty- 
three minutes past three, we came 
directly over the harbour of Leith. 
When just entered on the margin of 
the Frith, the barometer stood 28 deg. 
and the thermometer 60. At twenty 
minutes we were passing perpendi¬ 
cularly over a vessel, and several guns 
were discharged at this moment. At 
eighteen minutes to four, the balloon 
having descended to the lower cur¬ 
rent, a considerable share of gas was 
allowed to escape, and we were then 
carried up the Forth as far as the 
flag-ship, when we again descended 
4o low as to be enabled to converse 
with several boats’ crews, who seemed 
inclined to follow in the direction of 
•’the balloon (probably with the view 
of rendering assistance in case a de¬ 
scent had been made on the water.) 
A small quantity of ballast was now 
thrown out, £yid the balloon rose 
again to the upper current, where I 
determined to remain and direct our 
course at once across to the coast of 
Fifeshire. We passed the island of, 
Inchkeith, a little to the northward, 
at five minutes to four, and heard 
loud cheers from several voices on the 
island,* along with the report of a 
gun. Here we drew a bottle and fill¬ 
ed* a bumper to our absent friends. 
At one minute past four, a second 
gun was fired from a steam-boat 
• which left Kirkaldy; and at half past 
four, in skirting down the coast, at 
the same time slightly approaching 
it, wtf could observe crowds of peo- 

{ )le gazing, along the different vil- 
agCs. At seven minutes to five, we ar¬ 
rived right over Leven, a small fisli- 
^ing harbour on the coast. I resolved 
here to make our descent; and, ac¬ 


cordingly, at two minutes past five, 
we effected our landing in a field be¬ 
longing to Mr William Balfour, of 
Bankhead Farm, lying in the parish 
of Leven and shire of Fife.” 

The first individual who offered any 
assistance, was Miss Ann Balfour, the 
daughter of the above gentleman, who 
instantly ran forward, and caught the 
grappling-iron in her arms, notwith¬ 
standing the loud cries of the aero¬ 
nauts, who were apprehensive lest 
she might sustain injury from an un¬ 
dertaking where considerable strength 
was required. The spirit of this young 
lady was the more astonishing, as she 
had just recovered from a severe ill¬ 
ness, and was at the time close by a 
number of stout countrymen and wo- 
m*en, who, whether from fear or dis¬ 
inclination, manifested no intention 
to assist. 

It is somewhat remarkable that the 
spot of this descent is just about eight 
miles from the place where Lunardi 
arrived thirty-seven years ago, and 
that three weeks ago, when Mr Sad¬ 
ler ascended from Chester, he arrived 
at the precise spot which that fa¬ 
mous aeronaut was said to have de¬ 
scended at when he went up from that 
town. 

A chaise and four having been pro¬ 
cured near the place of their land¬ 
ing, they proceeded, after taking a 
little refreshment, direct to Petticur, 
whence they plied in a ferry-boat, 
with the utmost speed, to Newhaven. 
There a chaise and four was again 
obtained from Leith, which brought 
them, together with the balloon, safe 
to town* 

Loss OF THE Ship Fame. 

Extract of a letter from Sir Thomas 
Stamford Raffles, dated Bencoolen, 
February 4?, 1824:— , 

" We embarked on the 2(1 instant, 
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in the Fame, and sailed at daylight 
for England, with a fair wind, and 
every prospect of a quick and com¬ 
fortable passage. The ship was every¬ 
thing we could wish, and having 
closed my charge here much to my 
satisfaction, it was one of the happi¬ 
est days of my life. We were, per¬ 
haps, too happy, for in the evening 
came a sad reverse. Sopliia had just 
gone to bed, and I had thrown olf 
half my clothes, when a cry of ‘ Fire, 
fire !’ roused us from our calm con¬ 
tent, and in five minutes the whole 
ship was in flames 1 1 ran to examine 
whence the flames principally issued, 
and found that the fire had its origin 
immediately under our cabin. Down 
with thfi boats ; where is Sophia ? 
here; the children ? here; a rope; the 
side; lower Lady Raffles.—Give her 
to me, says one.—I’ll take her, says 
the Captain. Throw the gunpowder 
overboard; it cannot be got at; it is 
in the magazine, close to the fire !— 
Stand clear of the powder. Shuttle 
the water-casks. Water! water!! 
Where’s Sir Stamford.'* Come into 
the boat. Nelson ! Nelson! come in¬ 
to the boat. Push ofl‘; push oft’; 
stand clear of the after-part of the 
ship. 

*'A11 this passed much quicker than 
I can write it; we pushed off; and, 
as we did so, the flames were issuing 
from our cabins, and the whole of the 
after-part of the ship was in flames; 
the masts *and sails now taking fire, 
w(# moved to a distance, sufficient to 
avoid the immediate explosion, but 
the flames were now coming out of 
the main hatchway, and seeing the 
rest of the crew, with the Captain,* 
&c. still on bo^d, we pulled back to 
heir under the bows, so as to be most 
'distant from the powder. As we ap- 
ptroatshed, we perceived that the peo¬ 
ple from on board were getting into 
anotheron the opposite side; 


she pushed off, we hailed her, have 
you all on board ?—Yes, all save one. 
—Who is he ?—Johnson, sick in his 
cot.—Can we save him ?—No, im¬ 
possible—The flames were then is¬ 
suing from the hatchway; at this mo¬ 
ment the poor fellow, scorched,. I 
imagine, by the flames, roared out 
most lustily, having run up on the 
deck—I will go for him, says the 
Captain.—Tlie two boats then came 
together, and we took out some of 
the persons from the Captain’s boat, 
which was overladen. He then pull¬ 
ed under the bowsprit of the ship, and 
picked the poor fellow up.—Are you 
all safe ?—Yes, we’ve got the man ; 
all lives safe, thank God; pull off' 
from the ship; keep your eye on a 
star, Sir Stamford; there’s one bare¬ 
ly visible. 

We then hauled close to each 
other, and found the Captain fortu¬ 
nately had a compass, but we had' 
no light but from the ship. Our dis¬ 
tance from Bencoolen we estimated 
to be from twenty to thirty miles in 
a S. W. direction; these being no land¬ 
ing-place to the southward of Ben¬ 
coolen, our only chance was to regain 
that port. Tlie Captain thap undcr- 
. took to lead, and we to follow in a 
N. N. E. course as well as we could. 
No chance, no possibility being left 
that we could again approach the 
ship, for she was now one splendid 
flame fore and aft and aloft, her mastl 
and sails in a blaze, and rocking to 
and fro, threatening to fall in an in¬ 
stant. There goes her mizen-mast; 
puli away, my boys ; there goes the 
gunpowder; thank God 1 

You may judge of our situation 
without farther particulars; the klarm 
was given at aw)ut twenty minutes 
past eight, and in less than ten mi¬ 
nutes she was in ftames; there wa^ 
not a soul on board at half past eighv 
and in less than ten minutes after- 
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wards she was one grand mass of 
fire. 

“ My only apprehension was the 
want of boats to hold the people ; as 
there was not time to have got out a 
long boat, or make a raft, all we had 

• to rely npon were two small boats, 
which fortunately were lowered with¬ 
out accident; and in these two small 
open boats, without a drop of water 
or grain of food, or a rag of covering, 
except what we happened at the mo¬ 
ment to have on our backs, we em¬ 
barked on the wide ocean, thankful 
to God for his mercies. Poor Sophia 
having been taken out of her bed, had, 
nothing on but a wrapper, neither 
shoes nor stockings; the children were 
just as taken out of bed, whence one 
liad been snatched after the flames 

* had attacked it. In short, there was 
not time for any one to think of more 
tlian two things.—Can the ship be 
saved ? No; let us save ourselves, 
then; all else was swallowed tip in 
one great ruin. 

“ To make the best of our misfor¬ 
tune, we availed ourselves of the light 
from the ship to steer a tolerabi|y good 
course towards the shore; she con¬ 
tinued to burn till about midnight, 
when the saltpetre, of which she had 
250 tons on board, took fire, and sent 
up one of the most splendid and bril¬ 
liant ^flames that ever was seen, illu¬ 
ming the horizon in every direction, 
to an extent of not less than fifty 
miles, and casting that kind of blue 
light over us, which is of all others 
m 6 st luridly horrible. She burned and 

•scontinued to flame in this style for 
about an hour or two, when we lost 
sight of the objea in a cloud of 
sm^e. 

** Neither Nelson, nor Mr Bell, our 
medical friend, who hpd accompanied 
us, had saved their coats; the tail of 
mine, with' a pocket handkerchief, 
served to keep Sophia's feet warm; 


and we made breeches for the chil¬ 
dren with our neckcloths. Rain now 
came on, but fortunately it was not 
of long continuance, and we got dry 
again—-the night became serene and 
star-light. We were now certain of 
our course,and the men behaved man¬ 
fully—they rowed incessantly, and 
with good heart and spirit, and never 
did poor mortals look out moreforday- 
light and for land than we did. Not 
that our sufi’erings, or grounds of com¬ 
plaint, were anything to what has of— 
ten brfallen others, but from Sophia’s 
delicate health, as w’ell as my own, 
and the stormy nature of our coast, 

I felt perfectly convinced we were 
unable to undergo starvation and ex- 
j)osure to sun and weather many days, 
and, aware of the rapidity of the cur¬ 
rents, I feared we might fall to the 
southward of the port. 

At day-light wo recognised the 
coast and Rat Island, which gave us 
great spirits; and though we found 
ourselves much to the southward of 
the port, we considered ourselves al¬ 
most at home. Sophia had gone 
tlirough the night better than could 
have been expected, and we conti¬ 
nued to pull on with all our strength. 
About eight or nine o’clock we saw 
a ship standing to us from the Roads ; 
they had seen the flame on shore, 
and sent out vessels in all directions 
to our relief, and here certainly came 
a minister of Providence, in the cha¬ 
racter of a minister of the gospel, for 
the first person I recognized was one 
of our missionaries. They gave us a 
bucket of water, and we took the 
captain on board as a pilot. The wind, 
however, was adverse, and we could 
not reach the shores and took to the 
ship, where we got some refreshment, 
and shelter from the sun. By this 
time Sophia was quite exhausted^ 
fainting continually. About two'o’f!) 
clock we landed safe and sound 5 
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110 words of mine can do justice to 
the expression of feeling, sympathy* 
and kindness with which we were 
hailed by every one. If any proof had 
been wanting’ that my administration 
had been satisfactory, here we had it 
unequivocally from all; there was not 
a dry eye; and as we drove back to 
our former home, loud was the cry of 
* God be praised V 

But enough ; and I will only add, 
that we are now greatly recovered, 
in good spirits, and busy at work in 
getting ready-made clothes for pre¬ 
sent use. We went to bed at three in 
the afternoon, and 1 did not awake 
till six this morning. Sophia had 
nearly as sound a sleep, and with the 
exception.of a bruise or two, and a 
little pain in the bones from fatigue, 
we have nothing to complain of. 

The property which I have lost, 
on the most moderate estimate, can¬ 
not be less than 20,000/., I might al¬ 
most say 30,000/. But the loss which 
I have to regret beyond all, is my pa¬ 
pers and drawings, all my papers of 
every description, including my notes 
and observations, with memoirs and 
collections, sufficient for a full and'am- 
ple history, not only of Sumatra, but 
of Borneo, and every other island in 
these seas; my intended account of 
the establishment of Singapore ; the 
history of my own administration; 
grammars, dictionaries, and vocabu- 
, laries; and last, not least, a grand 
map of Sumatra, on which 1 had been 
employed since my first arrival here, 
and on which, for the last six months, 

1 had bestowed almost my whole un¬ 
divided attention; this, however, was 
not all—all my collections in natural 
|u$tbry, and ray splendid collection 
nf drawings, upwards of a thousand 
in number, with ail the valuable pa- 
and notes of ray friends Arnold 
and Jack r;and, to conclude, 1 will 
merely that there was scarce 


an unknown animal, bird, beast, or 
fish, or an interesting plant, which 
we had not on board. A living tapir, 
a new species of tiger, splendid phea¬ 
sants, &c. &c. all domesticated for the 
voyage. We were, in short, in this 
respect, a perfect Noah’s Ark. All—» 
all—has perished; but, thank God, 
our lives have been spared, and we 
do not repine. 

“ Our plan is to get another ship 
as soon as possible, and I think you 
may still expect us in July. There is 
a chance of a ship, called the Lady 
Flora, touching here, on her way 
home, and there is a small ship in the 
roads, which may be converted into a 
packet, and take us home, as I have 
a captain and crew at command.” 

Remains op Loud Byron. 

Peal, June 30. 

The brig P’lorida, from Zantc, pass¬ 
ed the Downs this morning for Sand- 
gate Creek, having on board the re¬ 
mains of the late Lord Byron. 


JULY. 

London. —The King and Queen 
of the Sandwich Islands have been 
both attacked by measles ancj in- 
fiamination of the lungs, which un¬ 
happily produced fatal consequences. 
The King departed this life a few 
days after his Queen. Their bodies 
have been embalmed according to the 
custom of the Sandwich Islands. Go<v.. 
vernroent has given orders for every 
respect being shewn to their remains, 
in their conveyance to Owyhee; Yor 
which purpose the Blonde frigate. 
Lord Byron, captain, at Woolwich, 
Is ordered to receive them, together 
with the admiral and suite, and pro¬ 
ceed to tftat islan'^ 
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10th.— Edinburgh. On Monday 
the election of a Peer, to sit in Par¬ 
liament as one of the sixteen repre¬ 
sentatives of the Scottish nobility, in 
room of William, late Marquis of Lo¬ 
thian, took place at the Palace of 
‘ Holyrood-house. Their Lordships 
were attended by the Lord Provost 
and Magistrates of the city, Sir Wal¬ 
ter Scott, Bart, and Colin Mackenzie, 
Esq. two of the principal Clerks of 
Session, who officiated as deputies of 
the Lord Clerk Register of Scotland; 
the Rev. Dr Inglis and Dr Grant, 
Deans of the Chapel Royal. Dr In¬ 
glis having opened tlie business with 
an appropriate prayer, Mr Mackenzie 
called over the Union Roll of the 
Scots Parliament, when there appear¬ 
ed— 

PRESENT. 

Earl of Morton, Lord Napier, 

Earl of Elgin, Lord Nairne. 

Lord Torphichen, 

Upon the title of Marquis of An- 
nandale being called, Stewart Souter 
Johnstone, Esq. answered, and stated 
his claim to that title as lineal male 
descendant of Sir Adam Johnstone, 
from whom also the last Marquis was 
descended, and having taken his seat 
along with their Lordships, subse¬ 
quently voted with them when the 
roll was called for that purpose. 

When the name of the Earl of Mar 
was called. Lord Nairne presented a 
protest in name of that nobleman, 
dgainst placing his name in its pre¬ 
sent situation on the roll. Sir Walter 
Scott said, it still occupied the same 
splacc in which they had found, it on 
the Union Roll. The protest was re¬ 
ceived, and entered on the record. 

Lord Nairnealso presented a proxy 
commission from the Earl of Mar, 
authorizing him to vote for his Lord- 
ship. 

Tlie following noblemen voted by 
signed lists:— 


Duke of Gordon, Duke of Mon¬ 
trose, Marquis of Queensberry, Earl 
of Moray, Earl of Home, Earl of 
Kellie, Earl of Haddington, Earl of 
Glasgow, Earl of Portmore, Viscount 
Arbuthnot, Lord Forbes. 

A signed list was also transmitted 
by Lord Elibank to vote for Lord 
Napier, which was rejected on ac¬ 
count of an informality in the docu-, 
ment. 

The names of the Peers present 
having been called over, they all voted ■ 
for Lord Napier. The signed lists 
being examined, were also all found 
to be in favour of his Lordship. 
Lord Nairne having likewise given 
his vote as proxy for the Earl of Mar 
in favour of the same nobleman, and 
*the claimant of the titles of Annan- 
dale having voted for him. Lord Na¬ 
pier’s election was declared to be 
unanimous, and the clerks certified 
the same to the High Court of Chan¬ 
cery. 

Lord Napier, on his election being 
declared, rose and returned thanks to 
the other noblemen around him for 
the high honour which had just been 
conferred on him, in choosing him as 
one of their representatives in the 
British Parliament, where, he assured 
them, it would be his constant en¬ 
deavour to support the glory and 
dependence of the Peerage of Scot^^ 
land. The noble Lord hoped, that, on 
this occasion, it would not be out of 
place when he saw a nobleman be¬ 
fore him who had just had restored 
to him the honours of an ancient fa¬ 
mily, and who held in his hand a 
proxy for a venerable and illustrious 
relation, who had experienced the like 
gracious courtesy,' to congratulate 
them and the other Peers vmo have 
been permitted to resume their ho¬ 
nours. His Lordship said, that in re¬ 
storing the privileges of these noble 
families, his Majdlty had conferred 
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an aet of favour^ not merely on these 
individuals themselves^ but upon the 
whole people of Scotland, and he 
hoped they would transmit to the la¬ 
test posterity, with unsullied lustre, 
those titles they had received in right 
of their ancestors. 

Lord Nairnc, in his own name, and 
in behalf of the other Peers just re¬ 
stored to their dignities, returned 
thanks to the gallant nobleman (Lord 
Napier) for the handsome manner in 
which his Lordship had spoken of 
them. 

The proceedings were closed with 
prayer by Dr Grant. The day being 
fine, the audience was more numerous 
than usual, excepting at general and 
contested elections. 

* 

Monument to the late Mii 
‘ Watt. 

A meeting of the inhabitants in 
Edinburgh was held here, to take 
into consideration the propriety of 
erecting a monument, in Scotland, 
to the memory of Mr Watt. Mr 
Cockburn, with whom the idea ori¬ 
ginated, explained, in the following 
mannei’, the motives which had led 
him to suggest it:— 

** I am aware of the eflbrts (and 
^ikpet honourable they ar%to those 
ISho have made them) that nave late¬ 
ly been witnessed in England, to erect 
a monument in .Westminster Abbey 
or St Paul’s, to this distinguished 
man ; and some may imagine that 
this object of ours is inconsistent with 
the success of that; but 1 trust that 
it will not prove so, and I can safely 
My that 1 am certain that there is no 
Mkcsit thing in view. Nothing can be 
: appropriate dr more irresistibly 

IMIUM], than that some memorial of 
lir Witt'should be placed in one of 
those great cemet^es of departed na- 
Neatness $ Imd I should think 


that Westminster Abbey or St Paul’s 
would be robbed of their rights if no 
such memorial should be erected in 
either of them. But there are two 
reasons why I think it is perfectly 
consistent with that object, that we 
should resolve to erect a monument ‘ 
to his name in his own country. And 
in the first place, because this is his 
country; I think, as it is our duty to 
encourage similar extraordinary exer¬ 
tions, it is a forllori correct that we 
should endeavour to exhibit to Scots¬ 
men, throughout all ages, what are 
the ultimate rej^ards of genius and 
industry. I do not like the idea that 
strangers, after admiring the works 
of Watt, should say that they have 
traversed his native land, and found 
no monument to his memory. In the 
next place—and I confers to you that 
I am not sure but that this reason, 
more than the otlier, has exerted an 
influence on ray mind—I look not 
exclusively to the monument of Mr 
Watt, which is to be placed in a si¬ 
tuation that is not accessible to the 
great body of the people. We have 
no right to discuss, and it is the far¬ 
thest from my intention to impeach, 
the system accordingto which the mo¬ 
numents are supferintended at West¬ 
minster Abbey and St Paul’s; but 
we all know that they are only to be 
approached upon payment of a^sum, 
which, however trifling, practically 
amounts to the total exclusion of the 
lower orders from beholding them. 
And, to my mind, there is something 
in the payment of a base paltry fee, 
that is quite inconsistent with those>«^ 
ennobling feelings with which men 
ought to muse over the illustrjous 
dust which reposes in that great de¬ 
positary of the genius, science, and 
virtue of the nation. I am, therefore, 
clear that we should have an open 
day-light monument to the memory 
of Mr Watt, which can be explored 
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by all—that their hearts may be stir¬ 
red, and their ambition excited, by 
the contemplation of such a tribute. 
The man whose mind I wish most to 
awaken is that of the operative me¬ 
chanic, who should be able to view 
. this structure as he is walking along 
the streets in the dress and with the 
implements of his calling. It is im¬ 
possible that this object can be attain¬ 
ed by any other means, as T think, 
than by the erection of an architec¬ 
tural edifice. Besides, such an edifice 
would be erected at even less expense 
than if we had recoiH'se to the finer 
art of statuary, which could not be 
rendered so useful. Another consi¬ 
deration which is connected with an 
architectural edifice is, that while it 
will tend to perpetuate the memory 
of this individual, it will contribute 
to adorn the metropolis of Scotland 
—to add to the splendour of that city 
which it has long been, and 1 trust 
will ever continue to be, our pride 
and our ambition to make the most 
magnificent and most beautiful of the 
empire. 1 have alluded to one use to 
which such a building can be applied, 
and shall venture to specify other 
uses to which it may be converted, 
and which, I am sure, if the depart¬ 
ed spirits could hold any communion 
with the transactions of theif friends 
on earth, would, of all others, meet 
the liberal and enlightened mind of 
Watt. Since that man’s death, the 
‘phenomenon has appeared of philo¬ 
sophy struggling to rescue the me¬ 
chanic papulation from that degra- 
dation which was the consequence of 
exclusivelyeducating them in the me- 
cl^nical arts, and that knowledge has 
been bestowed upon the lower orders 
of almost every manu&cturing town 
in the kingdom by the School of 
Arts. Thes^ and shnilar institutions, 
under the auspices of all parties, and 
of every *sect—but all concurring in 
the wish to elevate "the lower orders. 


had sprung up in every quarter of 
the land; but this is not the place 
for me to dilate upon the merits of 
such institutions. The manner in 
which that institution is conducted in 
this city, was, I believe, the exam¬ 
ple and the model of all the rest; and 
1 am sure that if you combine with 
an architectural edifice calculated to 
ornament the city, the idea of ma¬ 
king it a house of instruction to the 
lower classes of the population, there 
could be no application of the money 
that would hand down to posterity 
the name of Watt in a more interest¬ 
ing manner, or in a manner more con¬ 
sistent with the principles and cha¬ 
racter of that liberal and enlightened 
man.” 

Resolutions in tlic spirit of Mr 
Cockburn’s sjieech were unanimous¬ 
ly agreed to, and a liberal subscrip¬ 
tion commenced. 

From the Constilutionnel of the 12th q/’ 
Juh/. 

A brochure has been published 
here, giving a detailed account of the 
rape and assassination committed by 
Mingrat, ex-curate of St Quentiu, 
(department of the Isere,) who was 
condemned to death, (as contumax,) 
by the Court of Assize of Grenoble, 
the 9th of December, 1822. TheTol* 
lowing are. the principal facts 
Mingrat, a man of low extraction, 
was, at the age of 28, named to the 
curacy of St Quentin. He liad not 
been long in the situation when sopie 
strange stones began to circulate re¬ 
specting him. Some scandalous and 
criminal adventures were laid to bis 
account, and'neither his tone noi^ his 
manners were calculated to discredit 
these rumours. He was a man of 
lofty stature, with a sombre, ijitisei 
and disdainful expression of counie* 
nance. He was posi^essed of immense 
strength, and ha^ been seen to caaty 
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on his shoulders, from one part of the 
church to another, a heavy wooden 
confessional, which generally resisted 
the force of two ordinary men to 
move. With the strength of a giant, 
.he had also the passions and arro¬ 
gance. However, as an element of 
success in his profession, he affected 
a great rigorism in his sentiments and 
conduct, interdicting and discounte¬ 
nancing, as much as in him lay, the 
amusements and recreations of his 
•■parishioners. At a quarter of a league 
from St Quentin, in the Hamlet of 
Get, lived Etienne Charnalet, a dis¬ 
banded soldier, whose wife, Marie 
Gerin, was remarkable for her beauty. 
The curate Mingrat, who had been 
inflamed by the charms of the sol¬ 
dier’s pretty wife, called one day at 
the cottage, and told Marie Gerin 
when she came to St Quentin^ to call 
upon him, as he should have to charge 
her with a letter for the curate of her 
village. Even at this early period he 
commenced his criminal designs, by 
engaging Marie to listen to some 
pretended pious discourses, which he 
read to her in the most impassioned 
manner, but which he only used as a 
pretext to make a most warm and 
amorous declaration of his passion 
for her. Marie, though astonished by 
his vivacity‘and agitation, did'not 
understand his object, but attributed 
the state of excitation he was in to 
the fervour of his piety. This circum¬ 
stance was proved on the trial by a 
youug man who had been listening 
outside the window to the mystical 
declarations of Mingrat. A* few days 
after this, Marie went to St Quentin, 
md entered the church about six 
ol'dook in the evening. On seeing 
Mingrat, she saluted him respectful¬ 
ly^, and said she came to confess to 
him,/ He, on some pretext or other, 
got her into the presbytere where he 
Kved, adjoining the church. There, 
it appears, he consummated the dou¬ 


ble crime of violation .and assassina¬ 
tion, in doing which he must have 
gagged the mouth of his victim, as 
low, inarticulate, and stifled moans 
were heard by his servant-maid. The 
marks of strangulation were found 
upon the neck of the unfortunate wo- , 
man. The servant, attracted by the 
stifled moans she beard, came to Min- 
grat’s room-door, and found it fasten¬ 
ed on the inside, and thinking that 
he might have fallen into a fit, she 
knocked and called to him to open 
it, but received for answer an order 
to return instantly to the kitchen. 
When he had at length come out of 
his room, she ran to meet him, say¬ 
ing, ** Oh, sir, you have frightened 
me dreadfully; I thought that you 
' were dying.” To which he replied, 
in a bewildered and furious manner, 

“ Hold your tongue; you are an 
idiotand to get her out of the way, 
he told her to take the newspaper to 
one of his neighbours. But the ser¬ 
vant) whose curiosity was awakened, 
only pretended to obey, and fortu¬ 
nately for the discovery of the crime, 
remained in the house. Having spo¬ 
ken to some of the neighbours of what 
she had heard, a vague rumour got 
abroad, and, in a short time, the hus¬ 
band of Marie came to the presby¬ 
tere to inquire after his wife. On his 
knocking, Mingrat himself opeped 
the door, and stood so in the passage 
as to prevent the husband from enter¬ 
ing. He first denied having seen Ma¬ 
rie, but afterwards on the husband 
insisting, he pretended to recollect 
that he had seen her in the church, 
but had refused to listen To her con¬ 
fession, on account of the negligence 
and disorder of her dress. He then 
1^ the husband down the churchyard 
away firom the house, and, after a mo¬ 
ment's conversation, abruptly quitted 
him and returned to the presbytere. 
He ordered the servant, who did not 
sleep in tl^c house, to go away, with- 
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out giving her time to clear away the 
supper. Then, not supposing that he 
was watched, he set about disposing 
of the body of his victim. He tied 
the hands and feet, and attaching a 
• rope to the neck, he lowered the 
.body oat of the window into a back¬ 
yard ; he then went round to this 
yard, and taking hold of the rope, he 
dragged the body after him to a ri¬ 
sing ground, called La Roche, The 
head, as it bounded over the stones, 
for the ground was uneven and rocky, 
left behind portions of hair and flesh 
which were collected the next day, 
and brought forward as proofs of the 
horrid deed. He had, previously to 
lowering the body, stripped it, and 
left the clothes behind, with the ex¬ 
ception of a neckerchief, which he 
brought with him for a purpose we 
shall see by and by. On reaching the 
spot called La Roche, it appears the 
thought first struck him of cutting 
the body in pieces, (for he had made 
no previous preparations for this 
dreadful operation,) and he then at¬ 
tempted to do it with a small pocket 
knife, but in endeavouring to sepa¬ 
rate one of the arms at the shoulder, 
the blade turned and became useless. 
The blood spouted from the wound 
in great abundance, and covered this 
reverend demon’s face and clothes. 
Foiled in his purpose, he seemed to 
become delirious from disappointment 
and fear, and tying one of the feet of 
*his victim to a tree, he exerted all his 
Herculean strength to tear the body, 
limb from limb, but failing in this, 
..he returned to the house for a more 
fit instrument for dissection, the kit¬ 
chen hatchet or cleaver. With this 
instrument he separated the thighs 
from the trunk, and threw them into 
a rapid stream that discharges itself 
into the Isere. He then lifted the 
mutilated trunk upon his shoulders, 
with which he hastened towards the 
Isere, into which he plunged it. He 


then deposited on the river side the 
neckerchief of poor Marie, in order 
to make it supposed that she had 
drowned herself. On returning to his 
house he burned the clothes of the 
murdered Marie, together with his 
own clerical robe, which was actual¬ 
ly stained with blood, and threw the 
ashes into the privy. On reflecting 
if he had removed all traces of the 
crime, he recollected, with dismay, 
that he had left the pocket-knife be¬ 
hind him; he immediately returned 
to the spot, but after the most mi¬ 
nute search he could not find it. The 
knife, which was produced at the 
trial, had already been found by a 
labourer, who at the break of day was 
passing La Roche, and had his at- 
'tention caught by a pool of blood, 
a bloody rope, and a black-handle 
knife lying by it. The knife he took 
up, but fearing it might bring him 
into trouble, he threw it into a bush. 
However, after going some distance, 
he returned, took up the knife a se¬ 
cond time, washed it, and took it 
home with him. When Mingrat's ser¬ 
vant-maid appeared before him in the 
morning, she was pale, trembling, and 
bewildered. Mingrat, alarmed by her 
appearance, asked her abruptly what 
was the matter with her. The poor 
girl thought in vain to convince him 
that she had seen or heard nothing, 
except a few moans, which she sup¬ 
posed proq^eded from himself being 
ill. The curate, however, continuing 
to question her, th^ girl’s fears got 
the better of Jier, she threw herself 
upon her knees, and- joining her 
hands, exclaimed, in the most suppli¬ 
cating manner, Oh, sir, permit me 
to go away; I can no longer bear 
it!” This exclamation was a thunder 
clap for curate; he clearljjr saw 
that this weak-mind^, superstitious, 
but honest creature, was mistress of 
his life and secret. H& got between 
her and the door; and, after a few 
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moments reverie, he seized her by the 
arm, and drag^^ed her into the sanc¬ 
tuary, forced her down upon her 
knees on the steps of the altar, and 
thei\ taking from the tabernacle the 
host, he put it into her hands, telling 
her she should either make up her 
mind to die, or take a most solemn 
oath upon the body and blood of 
Christ, never to reveal what she had 
seen or heard on the preceding night. 
The unfortunate girl, half-dead with 
..fear and horror, took the oath pre¬ 
scribed. After this extraordinary 
scene Mingrat resumed his tranquil¬ 
lity. However, some days after, as 
some young shepherds were fishing 
in the stream which flows into the 
Isere, one of them, on drawing up his 
line, found a human thigh attached' 
to it. Alarmed at such a sight, they 
' flew towards the village and told what 
had taken place. The authorities re¬ 
paired to the spot, the thigh was re¬ 
cognized to be that of a young wo¬ 
man, and there was, of course, no 
longer any doubt as to Marie Gerin 
having been murdered. As public 
opinion pointed out Mingrat as the 
assassin, he resorted to a last effort 
to remove suspicion from him. The 
authorities had brdered the thigh to' 
be buried in the churchyard. Min¬ 
grat repaired thither, and ordered the 
thigh to be removed, saying it should 
not rest in consecrated ground, for 
Marie Gerin had commity^ed suicide, 
and then, affecting to fall into a state 
of fanatical excitement, he exclaim¬ 
ed, “ Yes, I saw that .she was pos- 
iseased by the devil!—Yes, by Satan, 
who carried her away in his arms, 
and plunged with her into tlie abyss 
; 0$ hell i” Those present could not 
eontain their indignation, but cursed 
and hpotbd this hj^pocri^ical ruffian. 
Tins next morning, while Mingrat was 
at breakfast, two gens-d'armes enter¬ 
ed l charged to make 

him liNill^ but merely to watch his 


motions. He appeared dreadfully 
alarmed, but endeavoured to conceal 
it, and invited them to partake of his 
breakfast. Before breakfast was over 
the vicar of Zullin came in, and 
brought a letter from his curate to 
Mingrat on the subject of tlie mur¬ 
der. The concluding words of this 
letter were :—** The murmurs afloat 
respecting the assassination of the v^o- 
man weigh heavily upon you—if you 
are guilty fly instantly.” Mingrat 
took the advice and fled. The mayor 
sent the gens-d'armes in pursuit of 
him, but Mingrat got over the fron¬ 
tier into Savoy before they could take 
him. They, however, gave a descrip¬ 
tion of his person and crime to some 
Piedmontese carbineers, into whose 
hands he shortly after fell, and was 
conducted to the prison of Chamber- 
ry, from whence jie has been transfer¬ 
red to the fortress of FenestrelJa. The 
Sardinian government have constant¬ 
ly refused to deliver him up, though 
he has been condemned to death by 
the tribunal of Grenoble. The trial 
'was heard with closed doors—a ra¬ 
ther remarkable circumstance. A 
grand vicar of Grenoble went to visit 
him in the prison of Chamberry. On 
Mingrat seeing him, he threw him¬ 
self at his feet, and exclaimed, Ah, 
father! 1 am guilty, pardon me!” 
This public avowal was not at all 
lished by the grand vicar, who imme¬ 
diately ordered those present to re¬ 
tire, when he had a with 

the worthy curate. This grand vicar 
ran no little risk on bfs return to 
Grenoble; for the people supposing.. 
that he had brought back Mingrat for 
the purpose of delivering him up to 
the law, attacked the vicar’s carriage, 
determined to do justice upon him 
themselves. , 

14tli.-~The metropolis was visited 
with one of the most severe storms of 
thunder and lightning ever witnessed. 
It commenced about nine o’clock, 
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when the lightning flashed every in¬ 
stant, the thunder pealed, and the 
rain descended in torrents. The 
lightning was peculiarly vivid, and 
many of the flashes liad the appear¬ 
ance of a vast sheet of sulphureous 
. flame. ITl^e storm continued for up¬ 
wards of three hours, though the rain 
had ceased for some time ; but about 
twelve o’clock it fell in such tor¬ 
rents that it resembled one continued 
stream oi' water. In the east part of 
London much damage was done by 
the rain. In different parts of the 
country much serious mischief has al¬ 
so been done. In Essex the storm 
happened about half-past one or two» 
o’clock in the day. Its approach was 
terrific in the extreme. Little op¬ 
portunity was given cither for man or 
beast to escape its fury. The latter 
were so agitated as to be ungovern¬ 
able. Poultry in the yards, and up¬ 
on Takeley Forest in particular, were 
killed instantaneously. The weight 
and size of the hail, or pieces of ice, 
which were generally of a long round 
form, were various; some were pick¬ 
ed up that measured seven inches in 
circumference. At Walsham two 
trees were shivered by the lightning, 
and the cellars were filled with water 
to the depth of many feet. A fire¬ 
ball fell at Rickinghall, and the house 
of Mr Smith, butcl|er, was also struck 
by tifb electric fluid, which passed 
down the chimney, and knocked 
down the man and two children in 
' the room. » 

— About ten or twelve days back, 
Mr Edward Hales, of London-wall, 
was returning to town from Epsom, 
be stopped at a public-house to get a 
draught of ale, and, whilst in the 
house, he heard a shouting on the 
road, which made him hasten to the 
door lest the horse, which happened 
to be rather skittish, should run off 
with the gig. When Mr Hales came 


out, he immediately discovered that 
the shouts proceeded from a number 
of persons chasing a large dog that 
had bitten two labourers in an adjoin¬ 
ing farm-yard; by this time the ani¬ 
mal was close at hand, and the horse, 
terrified by the increasing noises, be¬ 
came completely unmanageable, and 
darted into the middle of the road 
just as the dog came by, which, snap¬ 
ping at everything likely to impede 
its headlong course, unfortunately 
seized Mr Hales by the left leg, and 
notwithstanding that he wore boots, 
inflicted a very severe and painful 
wmund. On recovering from his'^ 
fright, he washed the part with spirits, 
and applying a bandage, returned 
home and thought notliing more 
about the matter for four or five days, 
when the leg began to shew most 
alarming symptoms of irritation, and 
swelled to an unprecedented degree. 
Surgical aid was then called in, all 
the flesh in the immediate vicinage of 
the wound was cut away, and hopes 
were entertained that the poison h&d 
not communicated itself to the sys¬ 
tem. Unfortunately, this supposition 
was not well founded; as the patient, 
on the following morning, betrayed 
symptoms plainly indicative of ca¬ 
nine madness ; he became insensible 
to every’^ffbrt of attention, talked in¬ 
coherently, and frequently imitated 
the barking of a dog, evincing the 
greatest dislike of all liquids, parti¬ 
cularly water. In this state he con¬ 
tinued until Friday evening, when the 
disorder attained that frightful as¬ 
cendancy, in which the near approach 
of friends becomes extremely peril¬ 
ous. The paroxysm, however, Was 
short in proportion to its violence, 
and on Saturday death put a period 
to the sufferings of this unfortunate, 
but deserving young man. Mr Hales, 
we learn, was formerly a clerk in the 
Navy pay-office, and was held in 
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much esteem for his uniform good 
conduct. This is the fourth instance 
where death has followed the bite 
of dogs in the vicinity of Lon¬ 
don, all within the space of one 
month. The magistrates of Union 
Hall issued a printed notice or cau¬ 
tion to persons against suffering dogs 
to go abroad unmuzzled during this 
dangerous season. 

Funkeali of Loed By eon. 

l()th.—-The interment took place in 
the family vault in the village church 
*of Hucknall, eight miles beyond Not¬ 
tingham, and within two miles of 
Newstead-abbey, once the patrimo¬ 
nial property of the Byron family. 

The funeral moved slowly from 
London to Nottinghamshire, and all 
the decorum of such a ceremony was 
strictly observed in the progress of 
the hearse to its final destination. 
The whole of the mourners quitted 
the procession as it left London on 
Monday, and the hearse was after¬ 
wards escorted by the undertaker 
and his assistants, who occupied the 
three mourning-coaches and six which 
followed the body ; and the execu¬ 
tors (Mr Hobhouse and Mr Hanson,) 
together with Colonel Leigh, the 
chief mourner, did not agaiptneet the 
funeral until it reached Nottingham. 
The funeral procession, after its de¬ 
parture from London, took what is 
called the high Leeds road, and not 
the more general and better road 
through Leicester. It halted the 
first night at Welwyn, the second at 
Higham Ferrars, on Wednesday 
ni^t at Oakham, and arrived at Not- 
'tingham at five o'clock on Thursday 
cvenipg. A large concourse of peo¬ 
ple were assembled at the south end 
of|hie town, which rapidly increased 
. to thousands as the procession moved 
along Fisher-gate, Carter-gate, Hock¬ 


ley, and up Carlton-street, on its way 
to the Blackmoor’s Head inn, at the 
bottom of Pelham-street. 

The hearse, followed by the mourn¬ 
ing-coaches, having entered the yard, 
the gates were instantly shut. The 
cptlin was then taken out, of the 
hearse, and the case or um out of the 
first mourning-coach, and carried in¬ 
to the room at the north-west corner 
of the yard. This room was hung 
with black, apd three escutcheons of 
the Byrons' arms werefixed on each of 
the four walls of the room. The cof¬ 
fin was then placed on trestles in the 
centre, with the case for the heart, 
i^c. at the head ; six very large wax 
candles were placed round the coffin, 
and a few other lights being fixed in 
the room, the public were admitted, 
by about twenty at once, to see the 
lying in state; but such was the pres¬ 
sure and anxiety, that a very large 
body of constables was necessary to 
clear the way, and to keep clear in¬ 
gress and egress. Many thousands 
were thus admitted in the course of 
the evening, and up to nine o’clock 
on Friday morning. 

When the funeral entered Notting¬ 
ham on the previous evening, an offer 
was made to attend it with an escort 
from the corporation ; but this mark 
of respect was then declined, on ac¬ 
count of the unfit condition of the 
hearse and mourning-coaches, for any 
display, after travelling on the road 
for four days. The bells of the 
churches were, however, tolled, and 
the town-clerk waited upon the exe¬ 
cutors, and presented them with th^ 
following copy of resolutions, whicn 
were unanimously agreed to by the 
corporation, as a tribute of their re¬ 
spect for the memory of Lord Byron. 

** Town of Nottingham, to wit.— 
At^a meeting of the mayor, alder¬ 
men, common council, and livery of 
the said town, held (in consequence 
6 
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of a requisition addressed to tlie 
mayor) at the police-offic| in the said 
town, on Wednesday, the 14th day of 
July, 1824. 

" Resolved, on the motion of Mr 
Hurst, seconded by Mr Alfred Fel- 
lowes, th^t this corporation desire to 
offer a public testimony of their re¬ 
spect for the memory of the late 
Lord Byron, upon the present occa¬ 
sion of his remains passing through 
the town to Hucknall, for interment. 

Resolved, on the motion of Mr 
James Roger Allen, seconded by Mr 
Dun, that, in testimony of the re¬ 
spect which this corporation bear the 
memory of the late Lord Byron, a 
deputation from their body do on 
Friday next (if the executors of the 
deceased will give permission) join 
,the funeral procession at Notting¬ 
ham, and accompany the same to the 
place of interment. 

Resolved, that the deputation 
consist of the mayor, Alderman 
Soars, the sheriffs, the under-sheriff, 
the chamberlain, one of die council, 
and the town-clerk. 

Resolved, that the town-clerk 
convey the foregoing resolutions to 
John Cam Hobhouse, Esquire, and 
request the answer of the executors.” 

The executors immediately acce¬ 
ded to the request so handsomely 
conveyed ; and Mr Hobhouse in per¬ 
son thanked the mayor fpr the man¬ 
ner in which he had coLie forward to 
evince his respect for the deceased. 
Placards with mourning edges were, 
early on Friday morning, posted 
•throughout Nottingham, describing 
tiie arrangements for the funeral, and 
announcing, that it was a mistake to 
suppose a full mourning-dress was 
required for those who were to form 
in the line of the procession from 
Nottingham to Hucknal church, and 
.that, as the mourning consisted more 
in a feeling of the heart than in ex¬ 
ternal appearances, care would be ta- 
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ken to afford room for all who wish¬ 
ed to attend, in whatever attire, upon 
this mournful occasion. 

At eight o’clock on Friday morn¬ 
ing, Lord Rancliffe (a distant rela¬ 
tion of the deceased) arrived in Not¬ 
tingham, and was soon after follow¬ 
ed by a large body of his tenantry in 
mourning, with crape and hat-bands, 
who formed an equestrian cavalcade 
in the Market-place. Colortel Wild- 
man, of Newstcad Abbey, with some 
of his tenantry, arrived in a similar 
manner. Ten o'clock on Friday raor- 
niqg, being the time fixed upon for 
the procession to leave Nottingham, 
the bells were tolled at that hour, the 
shops were chiefly shut, and vast 
numbers of persons came into' town 
fmm all the neighbouring villages. 
Long before the appointed Iiour, many 
thousands of spectators had assem¬ 
bled in front of the Black’s Head, in 
the Poultry, Cumber-street, and Pel- 
hara-street, but particularly in the 
Market-place, and those streets 
through which the mournful caval¬ 
cade was to move. 

At a quarter before eleven o’clock, 
the Iiearse, adorned with twelve large 
sable plumes, drawn by six beautiful 
black horses, each having a plume of 
feathers on his head, was ordered to 
the front, of the Blackmoor’s Head 
Inn, for the purpose of receiving the 
body of his Lordship, which, on be¬ 
ing brought out and placed therein, 
thefirst mourning-coach and six came 
up, in which was put the urn con-"' 
taining the heart, &c. covered with a 
rich black silk velvet pall, ornament¬ 
ed with escutcheons of the Byron 
arms on a white ground. The ut¬ 
most silence prevailed during this ce¬ 
remony, and considering the prodi¬ 
gious concourse of people that filled 
the’ streets, windows, and roofs of the 
houses, the decorum preserved on 
the occasion reflected the highestcre- 
dit on the inhabitants. The arrange- 
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ments having been completed as the der, all the individuals composing it 
town-clock struck eleven, the pro- being furnjghed with hat-bands 
cession set out in the following or- 


Two Constables on horseback. 

Two Bailiffs on horseback. 

Lord Kancliffe’s Land Steward. 

Hr Wooddeson, the undertaker, with MrTouvey, who assisted lUra. 

Two Mutes, on horseback. 

A Page. A large Plume of black Feathers, borne on a man’s head. A Page. 
Six Horsemen in cloaks, riding two by two. 

Two Mutes, on horseback. 

The State Horse, richly caparisoned, and led by two Pages, the 
Rider carrying on his arms the Coronet of the deceased Lord, 
on a crimson velvet cushion, ornamented with gold tassels and 
fringe. 

The Hearse, Containing the BODY. 

Mourning Coach and six, with Urn containing the Heart.' 
f Mourning Coach and Six, containing the Chief Mourners, Co-'I 

lonel Leigh, Cdlonel Wildman, John Cam Hobhouse, Esq. Va Page. 
A M.P., and John Hanson, Esq. the Executors. ) 

Mourning Coach and six, with the late Lord Byron’s houseliold. 
Mourning Coach and six, containing the Mayor and two Aldermen of the Corpora¬ 
tion of Nottingham, attended by three of their servants in full mourning. 
Alourning Coach and six, containing the Sheriff’, To’wn-Clerk, and the remainder of 
the deputation from the corporate body, attended by three servants in full mourn¬ 
ing. 

The Right Hon. Lord Kancliffe’s carriage and four horses, with his Lordship 

therein. 

Colonel Wildman's carriage, containing the pall-bearers, Messrs Edward Stavcly, 
Alfred Thomas Fellowes, Jonathan Dunn, Charles Heywood Homer, James 

Fcllowes, and T. C. Smith, jun. 


A Page. 


Pages. 
A Page, 


A Page.K 


A Page. 


Pages. 
A Page. 


A number of private carriages, and 
forty or fifty gentlemen in full mourn¬ 
ing, upon Horseback, closed the pro- 
cessioO) which slowly advapeed, ac¬ 
companied by immense crowds of peo¬ 
ple of all classes,^ down Smithy-row, 
across the Market-place, up Chapel- 
bar, along Parliament-street, up Mil- 
*ton-street, and the Mansfield-road, to 
Papplewick-lane, near the seventh 
mile-stone, then to Papplewick and 
Hucknall Torkard. The great body 
of the people on foot followed to the 
outskirts of the liberties of the town, 
imd then the greater part of them 
baited; a few followed all the way, 
and the number increased greatly, 
,wben the procession passed through 
the vill^es contiguous to the place 
of inteviifuent. 


At Hucknall, and the villages lead¬ 
ing thereto, the utmost anxiety was 
manifested to learn which way the 
funeral would come, and vast num¬ 
bers were assembled on the road 
sides, eager to catch the leasi; intel¬ 
ligence upon a matter in which all 
seemed deeply interested; and much 
disappointment was felt at the pic 
cession not coming through Basford 
and Bulwell, as had been expect¬ 
ed. The doors of Hucknall church 
were thrown open, and great numbers 
of persons were there at an early 
hour, inspecting the vault which was 
to be the last resting-place of the no¬ 
ble Lord. The vault is but small, and 
will not hold more than three coffins, 
abreast upon the flqor. Those who 
were already there spoke loudly of the 
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decay of worldly grandeur. Scarcely 
a bit of wood or velvet was visible. 
Nothing but six or seven leaden cof¬ 
fins remained, of all the grandeur 
which had been deposited in that lone¬ 
ly. habitation ; the most legible in- 
senption is tliat of the Hon. Cathe-. 
rine Gordon Byron, mother of him 
whose wishes were this day fulfilled, 
wherq he said, speaking of the noble 
deeds of his ancestors-— 

“ Like you will he live, or like you will he 
perish; 

When decay’d, may he mingle his dust with 
your own.” 

The following was the inscription 
upon the coffin of Lord Byron's mo¬ 
ther ;— 

The Hon. Catherine Gordon, of 
^ight, mother of George, Lord By¬ 
ron, and lineal descendant of the Earl 
of Puntley and the Lady Jean Stu- 
a’rt, daughter of King James the 1st 
of Scotland. Obit in the 46th year 
of her age, August 1,1811.” 


Although her Ladyship was so re¬ 
cently interred, the coffin had fallen 
in, the escutcheons, brass gilt plate 
with the inscription, and detached 
drapery, from the coffin furniture, lay 
detached, among tb^ disjointed frag¬ 
ments of the timber, and the sacrile¬ 
gious hands of many among the im¬ 
mense crowd, admitted freely through¬ 
out the day into the vault, without 
distinction of persons, removed, as 
trophies of their attendance upon this 
melancholy occasion, parts of the 
remnants of useless grandeur, which 
noble pageantry so idly wastes upon 
the dead, and consigns to moulder 
with their ashes. Tho vault was re¬ 
markably small and incommodious; 
it is constructed at the foot of a small 
flight of stone-steps under the pave¬ 
ment near the chancel, and about five 
yards in front of a nearly obliterated 
mural monument, in white marble, 
affixed to the wall, at the north side 
of the communion table, with the fol¬ 
lowing inscription 


Beneath in a vault 

lies interred the body of Richard, Lord Byron, 
who, with the rest of his family, being seven brothers, 
Faithfully served King Charles the First in the civil wars, 
who suffered much for their loyalty, 
and lost all their present fortunes; 

Yet it pleased God so to bless the humble endeavours 
of tlie said Richard, Lord Byron, 
that he repurchased part of their ancient inheritance, 
which he left to his posterity, 
with a laudable memory for his great piety and charity; 
he departed this life upon the 4th day of October, 

An. Dom. 1679, in the 74th year of his age. 

In the same vault is interred the Lady Elizabeth, 
his first wife, daughter of Greorge Russel, Esq. 
by whom he had 10 children. 

And ye Lady Elizabeth his second wife, daughter 
to Sir George Booth, Knt. and Baronet, 
who appoynted this monument 
to be erected 

to the memory of her dear husband, 
and for her great piety and goodness 
acquired a name better than yt 
of sons and daughters. 
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The church itself is very small, 
ami* merely adapted for the conveni¬ 
ence of a village throng. It was 
while-washed, (we know not whether 
or no for the occaision,) and as niucli 
pains as con Id consistently be appli¬ 
ed, were devoted to the accommoda¬ 
tion of' tliose who were attracted to 
the spot on the present occasion. 

At half past eleven o’clock, a num¬ 
ber of the undertaker’s men arrived, 
and immediately began to clothe the 
' pulpit and reading-desk with black 
cloth. A l.'irgc seat next to the pul¬ 
pit, together with the communion 
table and rails, were also covered with 
black cloth. An escutcheon of tlie 
arms, witli the motto, “ Crede By¬ 
ron," uaderneath, was hung in front 
of the pulpit, below the cushion. /Dl 
their preparations were finished by 
half past one, at which hour the mi¬ 
nute bell began to toll. 

The chiircli and little village were 
crowded to excess at this iiour, and 
all eyes were fixed on the road which 
the procession had to pass j it came 
by the Mansfield road,'for the pur¬ 
pose of being drawn near to New- 
slcad-Abbey. Although the proces¬ 
sion left Nottingham at eleven o’crock, 
and had only eight miles to traverse, 
it did not reach Hucknall church un- 
til^alf past three o’clock. Tlic Rev. 
Mr Nixon, the vicar, who was in at¬ 
tendance all day, immediately repair¬ 
ed to the churchyard, where he re¬ 
ceived the body. At a quarter before 
four o'clock the procession entered 
the church. 

The body and urn being brought 
in, and placed on two trestles fixed 
in the aisle, tlic mourners passed to 
the seats prepared for them. The co¬ 
ronet and cushion were then placed 
upon the case containing the urn, 
ami upon the coffin was placed the 
noble pliirne of sable feathers. The 
Rev. Mr Nixon, the vicar, clothed in 


his white surplice, then read a part 
of the beautiful service of the Church 
of England; and in a few minutes 
the undertaker and his attendants 
slowly removed the coffin and urn to 
the opening of the vault, the state- 
bearer of the coronet supporting it or. 
the cushion at the head of the tomb, 
whilst the reverend vicar read the re¬ 
mainder of the service. The .coffin 
was then gradually lowered, and 
]>laccd on an old leitden coffin, said 
to be that (for no iStiStige of letters or 
ornament remained) of the Lord By¬ 
ron, whose name and deeds are re¬ 
corded upon the mural monument. 

The original intention was, that it 
should have been laid upon his mo- 
tliei's coffin, but the mutilated and 
decayed state of the latter rendered 
that impossible; it rests, however, ex-' 
actly next to it, with the case con¬ 
taining the urn, &c. at the head. 

Around the vault stood Colonel ■ 
Leigh, chief mourner, (the present 
Lord Byron was said to be indisposed 
at Bath;) next him Mr Hobliouse and 
Mr Hanson ; then Lord Rancliffeand 
Colonel Wildman ; the household of* 
the deceased in the rear. 


AUGUST. 

Will of Buonapaute' 

A copy of the testament of tlie hte 
Emperor Napoleon, which is depo¬ 
sited in Doctors’ Coraraoiis, has just 
been published. In the preface to 
this document, it is stated, that not 
more than two days before Napo¬ 
leon's death, he dictated to Count 
Montholon the letter to be delivered 
to Sir Hudson Lowe, announcing his 
decease, leaving a space for the inser¬ 
tion of the day and hour of his disso¬ 
lution. We give the following ex- 
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i/actg from this interesting docu- lished in 1820; it is replete with false 
inentassertions and falsified documents. 

I disavow the “ Manuscript of St 
Napoleon. flelena,” and other works, under the 

This 15th April, 1821, at Longwood, title of Maxims, Sayings, S^c., which 
^Island of St Helena. This is my persons have beeji pleased to publish 
, A^stament, or act of niy last will. , for the last six years. These are not 
I die in the apostolical Homan re- the rules which guided my life. 1 
ligion, in the bosom of which 1 was caused the Due d’Enghien to be ni- 
born, more than fifty years since. rested and tried, because that step 
It is ray wish that my ashes may was essential to the safoty, interest, 
repose on the banks of the Seine, in and honour of the French people, 
the midst of the French people, whom when the C'ount d’Artois was main- 
I have loved so well. taining, by his confession, sixty as- 

I have always had reason to be sassins at Paris. Under similar cir- 
pleascd with my dearest wife, Marie cumstances, 1 would act in the same 
Louise. I retain for her, to my last way. 

moment, the most tender sentiments I bequeath to my son the boxes, 
—I beseech her to watch, in order to orders, and other articles; .such as 
preserve my son from the snares which ray plate, field-bed, saddles, spurs, 
•yet environ liis infancy, chapel-plate, books, linen, which I 

I recommend to ray son, never to have been accustomed to wear and 
forget that he was born a French use, according to the list annexed. It 
Prince, and never to allow himself to is my wish that this slight bequest 
' become an instrument in the hands may be dear to him, as recalling the 
of the triumvirs who oppress the na- memory of a father, of whom the uni- 
tions of Europe ; he ought never to verse will discourse to him. 
fight against France, or to injure her I bequeath to Lady Holland the 
in any manner; he ought to adopt antique cameo which Pope Pius VI. 
my motto:—“ Everything for the gave me at Tolentino.. 

French people.” After specifying a number of indi- 

I die prematurely, assassinated by vidunls (principally officers of the 
the English oligarchy and its * * *. French army) to wliom legacies are 
The English nation will not be slow given, Napoleon proceeds:— 
in avenging me. These suras will be raised from the 

The two unfortunate results of the six millions which I deposited on 
invasions of France, when she had leaving Paris in 1815 ; and from the 
still so many resources, are to be at- interest, at the rate of five per cent, 
ifiOuted to the treason of Marmont, since July, 1815. The account will 
Angereau, Talleyrand, and La Fay- be settled with the banker by Counts 
' ette. Momholon, Bertrand, and Merchand, 

I forgive them—‘may the posterity Whatever that deposit may produce 

‘ —of France forgive them, like me. beyond the sum of five millions six 
I thank my good and most excel- hundred thousand francs, which have 
lent mother, the Cardinal, my bro- been above disposed ofj shall be dis- 
thers Joseph, Lucien, Jerome, Pan- tributed as a gratuity amongst the 
linw, Caroline, Julie, Hortense, Ca- wounded at the battle of Waterloo, 

' •tarine, Engine, for the interest which and amongst the officers and soldiers 
they continued to feel for me. I par- of the battalion of the Isle of Elba, 
cfon Louis for the libel which he pub- according to a scale to be determined 
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upon by Montholon, Bertrand, Druot, 
Cambrone, and the surgeon Larrey. 

These legacies, in case of death, 
shall be paid to the widows and chil¬ 
dren ; and in default of such, shall re¬ 
vert to the bulk of my property. 

My private domain being my pro¬ 
perty, of which no French law de¬ 
prives me that I am aware of, an ac¬ 
count of it will be required from the 
Baron de la»Bouillere, the treasurer 
thereof; it ought to amount to more 
than 200,000,000 of francs, namely, 
1. The portfolio containing the sa¬ 
vings which I made during fourteen 
years out of my civil list, which amount¬ 
ed to more than ] 2,000,000 p(!r an¬ 
num, if my memory be good. 2. The 
produce of this portfolio. 3. The fur¬ 
niture of my palaces, sUch as it was^iu 
1814, including the palaces of Rome, 
Florence, and Turin. All this furni¬ 
ture was purchased with moneys ac¬ 
cruing from the civil list. 4. The pro¬ 
ceeds of my houses in the kingdom of 
Italy, such as money, plate, jewels, 
furniture, equipages; the accounts will 
be rendered by Prince Eugene, and 
the steward of the crown, Campag- 
noni. 

Napoleon. 

I bequeath my private domain, one- 
half to the surviving officers and sol- 
diera of the French army who have 
fought since 1792 to 1815, for the 
glory and the independence of the na¬ 
tion. The distribution shall be made 
in proportion to their appointments 
upon active service. One half to the 
towns and districts of Alsace, of Lor¬ 
raine, of Franche Comptt% of Burgun¬ 
dy, of the Isle of France, of Cliam.. 
agne Forest, Dauphne, which may 
ave suffered by either of the inva¬ 
sions. There shall be previously de¬ 
ducted from this sum one million for 
the town of Brienne, and one million 
for that of M6rt. I appoint Counts 


Montholon, Bertrand, and Marchand, 
the executors of my will. 

This present will, wholly written 
with my own hand, is signed and seal¬ 
ed with my own arms. 

(L. S.) Napoleon. 

My arms, that is to say, my sword 
—that which I wore at Austerlitz, the 
sabre of Sobiesky, my dagger^ my 
broad-sword, my hanger, my two pair 
of Versailles pistols. 

My gold travelling box, that of which 
I made use on the morning ©f Ulm 
and of Austerlitz, of .Tena, of Eylau, 
of Fricdland, of the Island of Lobau, 
of Moscow, of Montmirail. In this 
point of view it is my wish that it 
may be precious in the eyes of my son. 
(It has been deposited with Count 
Bertrand since 1814.)* 

I charge Count Bertrand with the 
charge of preserving these objects, 
and of conveying them to my son, 
when he shall attain the age of sixteen 
years. 

A number of other articles are also 
directed to be given to young Na|»o- 
leon, on his attaining the age of six¬ 
teen years. 

A codicil, dated Longwood, April 
24, 1821, begins thus :— 

Out of the settlement of my civil 
list of Italy, such as money, jewels, 
plate, linen, equipages, of which the 
viceroy is the depository, and which 
belonged to me,' I dispose of two mil¬ 
lions, which I bequeath to mv most 
faithful servants. I hope, that, wltii^ 
out acting upon the credit of any acn 
count, my son Eugene Napoleon will 
pay them faithfully. He cannot for¬ 
get the forty millions which I gave 
him in Italy, and in the distribution 
of the inheritance of his mother. 

Extract from the fourth codicil 
This 24th of April, 1821. Longwood. 

By the dispositions which we have 
heretofore made, we have not fulfilled 
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all our obligations^ which has decided 
us to make this fourth codicil. 

We bequeath to the son or grand¬ 
son of Baron Dutheil^ lieutenant-ge¬ 
neral of artillery, and formerly Lord 
of St Andre, who commanded the 
{ichool of.Aiixonne before the Revolu¬ 
tion, the sum of one hundred thousand 
francs, as a memento of gratitude for 
the pare which that brave general took 
of us when we were lieutenant and 
captain under his orders. 

To the son or grandson of General 
Dugonimier, wIiq commanded in chief 
the army of Toulon, the sum of one 
hundred thousand francs. We under 
his orders directed that siege, and 
commanded the artillery ; it is a tes¬ 
timonial of remembrance for the marks 
of esteem, of affection, and of friend¬ 
ship, which that brave and intrepid 
general gave to us. 

^. We bequeath one hundred thou¬ 
sand francs to the son or grandson of 
the Deputy of the Convention, Gas- 
perin, representative of the people at 
the army of Toulon, for having pro¬ 
tected and sanctioned with his autho¬ 
rity the plan which we had given, 
which procured the capture of that 
city, and which was contrary to that 
sent by the Committee of Public Safe- 
tj. Gasparin placed us, by his protec¬ 
tion, under shelter from the persecu¬ 
tion and ignorance of the general of- 
ficerS who commanded the army before 
the arrival of my friend Dugommier. 

• We bequeath one hundred thou¬ 
sand francs to the widow, son, or 
grandson of our Aid-de-Camp Muiron, 
killed at our side at Areola, covering 
us with his body. 

Ten thousand francs to the subal¬ 
tern Cantillon, who has undergone a 
trial, upon the charge of having en¬ 
deavoured to assassinate Lord Wel¬ 
lington, of which he was pronounced 
innocent. Cantillon had as much right 
to assassinate that oligarchisi, as the 
latter had to send me to perish on the 


rock of St Helena. Wellington, who 
proposed this outrage, attempted to 
justify himself by pleading the inte¬ 
rest of Great Britain. Cantillon, if 
he had really assassinated that lord, 
would have excused himself, and have 
been justified by the same motives, 
the interest of France, to get rid of a 
general, who, moreover, had violated 
the capitulation of Paris, and by that 
had rendered himself responsible for 
the blood of the martyrs Ncy, Labc- 
doyere, &c.; and for the crime of ha¬ 
ving pillaged the museums, contrary 
to the text of the treaties. 

A fifth codicil says— 

Upon the funds remitted in gold 
to the Empress Marie Louise, my 
very dear and well-beloved spouse, at 
'Orleans, in 1814, she remains in my 
debt two millions, of which I dispose 
by the present codicil, for the purpose 
of recompensing my most faithful ser¬ 
vants, whom, moreover, I recommend 
to the protection of my dear Marie 
Louise.” 

Several persons are then named for 
various sums. On the back of the co-^ 
dicil is written 

“ This is ray codicil or act of my last 
will, the execution of which I recom¬ 
mend to my dearest wife, the Empress 
Marie Louise. 

(L. S.) " Napoleon.” 

Execution op the Mahers for 
THE Burning of the Sheas. 

19 th.—The two unhappy men un¬ 
derwent the awful termination of their 
existence on this earth, at the village 
of Cloneen, which place was selected, 
on the application of the Grand Jury 
to the Lord Chief-Justice, as the most 
suitable spot, from its contigtiity to 
the scene where so many human be¬ 
ings were sacrificed to the deplorable 
system which at one time existed in 
that part of theiCountry. Through¬ 
out the whole of Wednesday the two 
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exemplary clergymen, the Rev. Mr 
Brenan, and the Rev. Mr Fogarty, 
were engaged in acts of devotion with 
the unhappy culprits, who seemed 
deeply impressed with the awful change 
which they were aliout to make, and 
paid the most marked attention to the 
admonitions of their spiritual instruc- 
tol^s, both of whom remained witli 
them till eleven o'clock on that night. 
Early next morning (Thursday) crowds 
collected round the gaol, a report ha¬ 
ving gone abroad that the convicts 
would be led out at eight o’clock, pre¬ 
vious to which time strong detach¬ 
ments of police had arrived in toM'ii 
from Thurles and Cashel; and at aliout 
eight o’clock lifty men of the 3d dra¬ 
goon guards, under Captain Gaddon, 
marched in from Caher, all intended 
as an escort for the men to the place 
of execution. By this time it ^ras 
known that ten o'clock was the hour 
fixed for the cavalcade to commence 
its journey; and at a quarter past that 
hour, (the carriages being dravfn up 
in front of the prison,) the prisoners 
w’cre led out. WiHiam Maher, whose 
countenance appeared lively and ani¬ 
mated, walked with a firm step, and 
required little or no assistance to be 
placed in the first carriage, in whicdi 
he was accompanied by the Rev. Mr 
Fogarty. Darby Maher, the other 
prisoner, advanced, labouring under 
considerable weakness, and was placed 
in the second carriage, in which the 
Rev. Mr Brenan took his seat; next 
followed, in another carriage, the exe¬ 
cutioner and a constable; and the sub- 
sheriff, Nichokis Sadlier, Esq. accom¬ 
panied by Captain Wilson, chief ma- 

f istrate, and John Malier, Esq. of 
'uUamine, in a fourth carriage, closed 
tl»c pmccssion, escorted by an ad¬ 
vance guard of the .3d dragoons; pre- 
C^iUg and around the carriages were 
strong detachments of police; and in 
the rear was anothei*squadron of dra¬ 


goons, under an officer's direction. All 
the necessary arrangements having 
been completed, the whole began to 
move down Gaol-lane and Kilsheelan- 
street. The scene was truly imposing. 
Under any circumstances, the sight of 
two human beings on their way to 
suffer for their crimes could not fail 
to excite deep emotion; hut in the 
present instance, it was doubly so, 
fi*om the recollection, that the two 
men in question were convicted of a 
crime wliich never can he effaced from 
our country’s annals, on most indispu¬ 
table evidence. During the progress 
of tlie journey to Fethard, where tlie 
cavalcade arrived at twenty minutes 
before one o’clock, the prisoners were 
engaged in acts of devotion, in which 
they were assisted with pious fervour 
by the clergymen. 

William Maher’s courage never for¬ 
sook him—he looked at the crowds 
which assembled on the road with some 
earnestness ; and on his arrival at f'e- 
tliard, where the crowds of spectators 
were considerable, and where the pro¬ 
cession halted by the sound of trum¬ 
pet, he asked for a glass of wine, which 
was immediately handed him. Just as 
he put the glass to his mouth he re¬ 
cognized a person in the crowd, to 
whom he nodded in the most familiar 
manner, and smiled. A tumbler of 
water, at his own request, was handed 
to the other prisoner. After a few mi¬ 
nutes’ delay, the cavalcade moved on 
slowly, and arrived at Cloneen, three 
miles from Fethard, at half past ivro"- 
o’clock. Some time having been occu¬ 
pied in erecting the gallows, (the ma¬ 
terials for which arrived on the ground 
about twelve o’clock, under a strong 
escort of the 58th regiment, (Mimmand- 
ed by Captain Rowley,) it was an¬ 
nounced tnat all was ready. The un¬ 
happy men were then led to the scaf¬ 
fold, William Maher advancing first. 
He seemed to require no assistance, 
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and ascended the bidder with extraor¬ 
dinary firmness. His countenance was 
still most animated, and he looked at 
the surrounding multitude, while yet 
the executioner was tying his arms 
and adjusting the knot, with amazing 
’fortitude* During this period the Rey. 
Air Fogarty had been assiduously em¬ 
ployed in administering to him all the 
consolations which religion is so M'ell 
calculated to impart; and, taking ad¬ 
vantage of so favourable an opportuni¬ 
ty, t})e reverend gentleman addressed 
an admonition to the assembled mul¬ 
titude in the Irish language. 

The reverend gentleman then re¬ 
peated some of the leading heads of 
his address in Knglisii, and ])articu- 
Jarly stated that William Malier had 
expressed a most ardent desire that 
his surviving friends should not enter¬ 
tain the slightest sjnrit of hatred to 
those who contributed to bring him to 
so untimely an end, however remotely 
concerned. 

Darby Malier, whose strength by 
this time nearly forsook him, and who 
covered his face with his handkerchief 
while the gallows was erecting, was 
assisted by Mr Brenan at one side, 
and a constable at the other. His re¬ 
sponses to the worthy clergyman, of 
“ l^rd, have mercy upon me ! Christ 
Jesu, have mercy upon me!” u'ere 
most atTecting, and delivered in a loud 
singirfg tone. His eyes U'ere directed 
to the heavens, and he seemed quite 
iiklififerent to the scene which pre- 
-ne’dtffd itself to his view. On ascend¬ 
ing the scaffold, he cast one wistful 
“^look at his residence, then in his view, 
(a small cabin on the side of the oppo- 
■Tsite mountain, with a white-washed 
front, and scarcely visible to the naked 
eye;) but he no sooner did so than he 
turned quickly rl^und; the executioner 
then ascended to adjust the fatal knot, 
previous to which the prisoner ad- 
idresscd a few observations to those 
around him, in substance that he was 


perfectly resigned to die—that he for¬ 
gave the world, and all those who con¬ 
tributed to his conviction—that his 
friends should not at any future time 
visit them with injury, and that he 
resigned his spirit to his Maker with 
pleasure. He then implored the pray¬ 
ers of the multitude, and in a short 
time after the cars on which the two 
men stood were drawn away, when 
this world and all its cares closed on 
them for ever. They died without a 
struggle. William Maher's face point¬ 
ed to the residence of the unfortunate 
beings whose souls he contributed to 
send to their final account, in the blos¬ 
som of their lives. It is situated up- 
M'ards of a mile from Cloncen, in the 
nor til-east direction, aiul appeared as 
if recently repaired. 

Their bodies, after hanging the 
usual time, were cut down, and con¬ 
veyed to the C'ashel Infirmary, under 
a strong escort of police, where they 
arrived the same evening. The |;wo 
Mahers'were young immarried men, 
decently clad in blue coats, buff waist¬ 
coats, and kerseymere small clothes, 
and were cousins. It rained heavily 
during the execution. 

We had almost forgotten to observe, 
that there was no declaration by the 
Mahers of their guilt; neither was 
there anything to show the most dis¬ 
tant insinuation of innocence on their 
part. Before they left the gaol, Mr 
Sadler, the acting sheriff, in presence 
of the two Roman Catholic clergymen, 
and at their request, asked them if 
they Had any communication to make, 
admonishing them to adhere strictly 
to truth in anything they might say. 
They then declared in the most so¬ 
lemn manner, that neither Patrick 
Walsh, Thomas Ryan, nor James Hen¬ 
nessey, then in custody for this offence, 
had any concern whatever in the trans¬ 
action, directly or indirectly; that 
there were only ten men of the party; 
and other particulars, which none but 
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persons immediately concerned in tlie 
tremendous violation could know, and 
they offered to depose to the facts on 
oath, if permitted. This, however, was 
quite unnecessary from men in their de¬ 
plorable situation ; and though there 
was no .actual declaration of guilt, yet 
it was fully admitted by inference. 

l6th.—Esther Loughridge, aged 
about seventy-five, and her son Hugh, 
twenty-eight years old, and stone blind, 
underwent the awfiil sentence of the 
law, at the new drop in front of the 
gaol at Carrickfergus, fen* poisoning 
Hugh's wife. The unhappy prisoners, 
who had slept tolerably well on the 
preceding night, were early at their 
devotions in their respective cells, as¬ 
sisted by the Rev. Mr Reid, the Pres¬ 
byterian minister, and other pious pef- 
sons. They partook of some breakfast, 
and were engaged in prayer till about 
one o'clock, when Hugh Loughridge, 
after being pinioned in his cell, was 
brought to the execution-room, and 

f laced on a chair in front of the drop. 

le was without any coat, or shoes, or 
stockings, and his waistcoat and trow- 
eers were exceedingly shabby. It was 
a most awful scene to see the wretched 
man groping his way amongst the 
machinery of d^th. He was asked by 
one of the assistants how he felt ? He 
replied, that it could not be expected 
that he should be well at that moment, 
and repeatedly said that he hoped his 
fate would be a warning against sin 
and vidous courses. Having inquired 
if any of his friends were presgnt, he 
Was told that there was not a soul be- 
longing to him there. At this he sigh¬ 
ed deeply^ but said nothing. In a lit¬ 
tle time his unhappy old mother, much 
bent with age, was assisted up stairs, 
imd pkeed) on a <^air beside her son. 
She moaned greatly, looked about with 
feaiftl! agitation, and lifting up her 
wiibei^ hands, exclaimed, ** Oh, that 
I shoipip ever have come to this!” 
Th0i^ the old woman had not seen 


her son since the day of trial, she look¬ 
ed on him with something like indif¬ 
ference, and did not speak to him. 
The Rev. Mr Reid then stood up be¬ 
fore them, and called upon them, as 
they were now about to appear before 
their God, if they had anything to say 
farther than tliey had already con¬ 
fessed, now was the time to unburden 
their minds. Hugh, in a firm anc^ loud 
voice, immediately acknowledged the 
justice of his sentence, that he died in 
peace with the world, forgiving every 
one, and hoping tliat his example 
would deter men from the neglect of 
religion, and from permitting vice and 
passion to have dominion over them. 

The old Woman then said, “ I die 
innocent of the charge; I knew no¬ 
thing of the poison.” Hugh said, My 
mother did not know ofit at the time." 
She was then asked if she forgave 
every one, and particularly her son ? 
She hesitated, and said she did ; but 
tuniing to him, said, ** O Hughey, if 
you had told me what was your inten¬ 
tion, I would have endeavoured to per¬ 
suade you from it.” Hugh replied. 

It is all over now.’* Mr Reid then 
gave out the 2.Sd Psalm, saying it was 
by the prisoners’ particular desire, and 
they both joined in the singing, Hugh 
with a loud and firm voice, so as to be 
heard in the street below. After the 
clergyman had given out the lines and 
sung with them the first verse, he said 
he need not repeat the words, because, 
from their early religious habits^they 
were acquainted with the Psalnis. 
Hu^h acquiesced, and they according¬ 
ly finished the Psalm ; after which Mr 
Reid read from the 20th verse to the 
end of the 15th chapter of 1st Corin¬ 
thians, and all having knelt on the 
floor, he made a highly impressive and 
appropriate prayer, in which the cul¬ 
prits seemed to join most seriously. 
The clergyman then took his leave, 
Hugh expressing gratitude for his 
great attention. 
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The executioner then commenced 
his horrid office, putting black caps on 
their heads, and tightening the cords 
which bound the arms. Hugh said 
nothing; but the old woman, upon the 
/Cords being tight drawn, exclaimed, 

, in a shrill and impatient tone, Eh, 
dear me, surely that's the hardest ty¬ 
ing that ever was tied.” The ropes 
were then put about their necks, and 
upon hearing the noise of tl)e windlass 
adjusting tliem to the projier length, 
the old woman looked sharply round 
her to see what occasioned it. They 
did not shed a tear, nor did they shake 
hands with one another ; but were 
much intent on prayer and aspirations 
for forgiveness of their sins, and mercy 
from God. 

They were then conducted upon the 
drop, and Hugh, in a firm voice, said 
he hoped his fate would be a warning 
to all that day. The caps were then 
drawn over their faces—a cord was tied 
lightly round the old woman’s clothes, 
and they were, witiiout any signal, in¬ 
stantly launched into eternity. The 
old woman seemed to die instantly, and 
did not move—the man was strongly 
convulsed for more than ten minutes. 
After hanging about forty minutes, 
the bodies were lowered into the street, 
and put into coffins, and sent off un¬ 
der a guard to the County Infirmary 
at Lisburn, for dissection. 


SEPTEMBER. 

Mketino op the Weaveks. 

8th.—Agreeably to a resolution 
adopted at last meeting, 71 delegates 
from the we^v^s of Glasgow, the su^ 
urbs, and the adjoining counties, as¬ 
sembled in the Methodist Chapel, 
Clyde Street. The object of the 
meeting was to discuss the articles 
proposed at last meeting, to regulable 


the proceedings of the general associ»« 
tion. The chair was taken at one 
o’clock by Mr Stewart. The different 
deputies, or delegates, each gave in a 
report regarding the increase and suc¬ 
cess of their respective associations 
since their last meeting. From these 
it appears, that their numbers had con¬ 
siderably increased, and that some as¬ 
sociations had already collected from 
35/. to 45/., independent of their week¬ 
ly collections, to which each individual 
contributes one penny per week in 
their respective districts. After a 
long and animated discussion, 34 arti¬ 
cles were agreed to. The purport of 
these articles were to regulate tne pro¬ 
ceedings of the general association in 
tlieir endeavours to promote the inte- 
* rests of the weavers individually and 
collectively, and procure them an ad- 
vam^e of wages, by keeping up the 
strike till they had accomplished that 
object. About five o’clock the as¬ 
sembly adjourned, in order to get din¬ 
ner and to reermt their spirits from 
the fatigues of debate. At six o’clock 
they again assembled, and continued 
their deliberations till midnight, when 
the meeting adjourned till Thursday, 
in order to discuss some minor mat¬ 
ters. 

A justice of peace court was held in 
Glasgow, on Friday, to decide.A com¬ 
plaint at the instance of Mr Hutchi- ' 
son, manufacturer, against two wea¬ 
vers, for obstructing one of his work¬ 
men in his employment. This is the 
gentleman whom the last meeting of 
the delegates voted out of the trade; 
and, agreeably to that resolution, a few 
people entered the shop where a ser¬ 
vant of his, named Miller, was work¬ 
ing, and desired him to return an un¬ 
finished web to his employer. Miller# 
however, refused to comply with this 
request, and expressed his deterfniia- 
tion to finish his work. The party 
who entered the shop used no threats, 
nor was Miller addressed in a manner 
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'Calculated to intimidate him. The de- 
fendaute' agent discovered a technical 
error in the complaint, on whicli the 
justices acquitted them. Before the 
■Court was dismissed, Mr Douglas, 
with his usual ability and spirit, lec- 
4;ured the association on their foolish 
•and unmanly conduct, in attempting 
to thrust a res{)ectable manufacturer 
out of all business. The justices con¬ 
sidered the offence which had been be¬ 
fore sufficiently proved; and but for 
the error in the complaint, it would 
have been their duty to have consign¬ 
ed the defendants to Bridewell for a 
time. The weavers have published a 
xeply; in which they contend that 
there was nothing illegal in their with¬ 
drawing their services from a person 
who hacl reduced the profits of the ma-* 
nufacturer, and Avas still uiideriiiin- 
ing their business; aud, so far from 
the association countenancing any 
violent measure.:}, they had delivered 
up a man who had l)een guilty of 
throwing vitriol upo^ a web. 

Violent Outrage. 

George Smith, weaver in Cam- 
Jacliie, and his sons, have been in the 
employment of Mr Peter Hutchison 
for some years; and on Wednesday 
last they took out four new webs. The 
fathet^was waited on in the course of 
the evening by four individuals, saidto 
rbe meml)ers of committee, delegates, or 
otherwise, at the head of the weavers’ 
•combination, who remonstrated with 
him for taking the webs, and endea¬ 
voured to prevail with him to return 
the work, and on his refusing to do so, 
.they went off, making use of threats 
towards him. Early on Thursday af¬ 
ternoon, the threats were carried into 
i^lDecution, inasmuch as a large mob as- 
semMed in the village, and after pre- 
pn^ltg, and suspending from a pole, 
;what was announced as the effigy of 
Hr Smith, advanced with it, in a vio¬ 


lent and tumultuous manner, througb 
the village to Smith’s house, where 
they first proceeded to alarm him by 
knocking at his doors and on his win¬ 
dows ; after which they brought the 
effigy close up to the window, and with 
a whip, which had been frequently ap¬ 
plied in tlic same manner during their 
progress through the village, proceed¬ 
ed to bestow several hearty stripes on 
the effigy. Notice of these proceed¬ 
ings having reached Mr Hutchison, 
he dispatched informatiem to the su- 
jMM’intendant of police, who most 
promptly repaired to the spot at the 
head of a small j)arty of officers, ac¬ 
companied by several persons whom 
Mr Hutchison sent to tlieir assistance. 
On the arrival r>f ibis j)arty at the 
west end of the village, tliey were as¬ 
sailed by-the mob with stones, bricks, 
and other missiles, and were put to 
fliglit, after many of them bad been 
pretty severely wounded. An addi¬ 
tional number of police-officers were 
then called out, and notice was trans¬ 
mitted to the cavalry barracks, by Bai¬ 
lie Lang, that a military force was 
likely to be required. Notice of the 
riot was likewise sent to Mr Moir, the 
sheriff-substitute of the county, who, 
with Bailie Lang, aud one of the 
town-clerks, promptly repaired to the 
spot; but before their arrival, and 
without the aid of a military force, Mr 
Hardic liad, with the aid of a Iresh 
supply of peace-officers, succeeded in 
quelling the riot, and securing several- 
individuals engaged therein, against 
whom an investigation is now in pro¬ 
gress. The following persons have 
iKMiii examined and committed: Alex¬ 
ander M4’hie, Andrew Dunsmore, 
John Riddell, Robert Reid, Richard 
Irvine, and John Smijbh, all weavers. 

The workmen at a cotton-mill near 
Glasgow having demanded of th6ir 
employer to turn off his principal ma- 
nager> and that being refused, they 
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struck Avork. Tvro otlier mills follow¬ 
ed in support of tlie strike, upon which 
the master cotton-spinners, finding 
that there was a spirit of coinhination 
abroiid, determined to jlischargc the 
;^rhole of their workers, till they should 
give up,their pretensions of dictating 
to their masters whom they were to 
employ. The consequence is, that in 
all the mills in that neighlunirhood, 
wifh the exception of two, both men 
and macliinery are idle, to the great 
loss of all concerned. 

Disinteument op James IF. 

Paris, Sept. 10. 

Yesterday tli^ (^ufes of Paris emp¬ 
tied tiinmselres into. St. (iermains, 
which was thronged at an early hour, 
for the imrpose of witnessing the au¬ 
gust cermnony of removing the royal 
remains of James II., king of Eng¬ 
land, \vlu(*,li were unexpectedly disco¬ 
vered, a short time since, by the W'ork- 
men employe<l in digging the founda¬ 
tion of the new church, which is build¬ 
ing upon the site of the old edifice, 
which was found to be in so ruinous a 
state as to be utterly incapable of re¬ 
pair. The road was thronged wdth 
carriages of all descriptions, and pedes¬ 
trians of all classes. The ceremony, 
w'hich Avas conducted with great so¬ 
lemnity, began with a procession of 
prieSts, in their sacerdotal vestments, 
who, entering the chapel built for tlie 
temporary purposes of religious wor¬ 
ship, on a spot closely adjoining the 
church, ])erformed the service of mass 
in a most impressive manner. The 
spectators, wdio were very numerous, 
seemed greatly affected by the wliole 
scene, which was strikingly grand, and 
replete witlKjr^’al associations. The 
entrance to ttjtT chapel was hung with 
a canopy of black cloth, as was the in¬ 
terior. The coffin, containing the 
royal remain.s, aa rs placed upon a stage 
in the shape of a magnificent mauso¬ 


leum, hung round with tesselated dra¬ 
pery of the deepest mourning. The 
whole was surmounted with the royal 
diadem of gold, placed on a rich 
cushion of crimson velvet; over the 
whole of which was thrown a veil of 
black ('rape, which softened, without 
concealing, their splendour. Towards 
the close of the service the remains of 
the royal sovereign were removed, in 
great state, to the altar, beneath which 
the attendants proceeded to deposit it, 
with all those solemnities, so powci'fiil 
in their effect, wliich distinguish the 
Catliolic Church service. The whole ce¬ 
remony closed about two o’clock. On a 
plain black tablet, in the front of the 
altar, is the following inscription• 

D. O. M. • 

Jussu Georgii IV. 

Magnie Britanniac Regis 
Et Curante Equitc 
Exc. Caholo Stuart . 
Regis Britanuisc Legato 
Cceteris antea rite peractis 
Et quo decet honore 
In stirpem regiam 
II ic nuper effossa; 

RccondiUe sunt reliquia' 

Jacori II. 

Quo in secundo (ivitatis 
Gradu claris triuinphis 
In prime, infelicior 
Post varios fortune casus 
» In spem melioris vitie 
Et beatJB resurrectionis 
I lie quievit in Domino 
MDCCCXXIV. 

Immediately under the above tablet, 
and,within the rails of the commu¬ 
nion-table; is a plain neat altar, with 
the following inscription :— 

Ces Depouilles Koyales 
• Sont ici deposes 
En attendant 
Qu’elles soient places 
Dans un 
Monument plus 
Convenablc, quand la 
Nouvelle Eglisc 
Sera constructe. 
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When the new church will be in a 
condition to receive Ces J)6pouiUcs 
is very doubtful, as it is now 
years since it was begun, and it 
is not yet advanced beyond the con- 
fitruction of about half a dozen pillars 
and a side wall. 

Mr Fauntleroy. 

About six o’clock on the evening of 
Thursday, the 10th instant, before 
the sitting of the magistrate at Marl- 
borough-street, two gentlemen came 
to the office, and expressed an anxious 
desire for an interview with one of 
the magistrates on urgent business; 
their wish was communicated imme¬ 
diately to Mr Conant, who was at the 
time engaged with some private friends • 
at his own house adjoining the office, 
but the moment he received the inti¬ 
mation that two gentlemen waited for 
hiin on public business, he had them 
introduced at a private room. 

These two gentlemen, after a very 
short preface, made Mr Conant ac¬ 
quainted with the nature of their bu¬ 
siness, namely, to obtain a warrant 
against Mr Henry Fauntleroy, of the 
firm of Marsh, Stracey, Fauntleroy, 
and Graham, in Berncr’s-street. 

Mr Conant wa% astonished and 
grieved at this application, being per¬ 
sonally acquainted with Mr Fauntle¬ 
roy, but he did not hesitate as to his 
duty, or the proper course to pursue, 
and, accordingly, had the information 
of the two appellants, as follows, tqken 
down and sworn before him;— 

" The information of John Dacon 
Hume, late of Pinnet Park, in the 
county of Kent, but now of Cus- 
; tom-house, London; and of John 
Goodchild, surgeon, late of Wester- 
ha^, in the county of Kent, but now 
of Elm-tree-row, Regent Park, Mid- 
^esex, taken on oath before John Ed¬ 
ward Conant, Esquire, one of his Ma¬ 
jesty's justices of the peace for the 


county of Middlesex, this 10th of Sep¬ 
tember, 1824. 

** And these informants, each for 
himself, say, that in the year 1818, 
the above-named two informants and 
Henry fauntleroy, banker, of Berner-^ 
street, in the county of Middlesex, 
were appointed joint trustees by Fran¬ 
cis William Beilis, of Oxten Cottage, 
in the county of Surrey, for the sum 
of 10,000/., then vested by the said 
Francis William Beilis in the 3 per 
cent imperial annuities, in the names 
of the said three trustees, to be for the 
use and benefit of Susannah Beilis, the 
wife of the said Francis William Bei¬ 
lis, and his children; that the 10,000/. 
stock so purchased in Ae name of the 
said trpstees, was deposited^in the 
hands of the said Henry Fauntleroy, 
to be placed by him to the credit of 
the said Francis William Beilis, in his 
bank ; that the stock so remained in 
the hands of the said Henry Fauntle¬ 
roy, as informant supposed, he, the 
said Henry Fauntleroy, continuing 
regularly to pay the dividends there¬ 
of. That informant having had occa¬ 
sion lately to inquire at the Bank of 
England respecting the stock so stand¬ 
ing, as he thought, in the names of 
the said trustees, he learned, with 
surprise, that the said stock had been 
sold out on the 13th of September, 
1820, by George Edward Graham, un¬ 
der a warrant of attorney purporting 
to be signed by the above-named in¬ 
formants, and the said Henry Faunt- 
lerdy. That these informants hSve 
seen the power of attorney, and that 
the signature, ^ Henrjr Fauntleroy,' 
thereto, is the proper signature of the 
said trustee, Henry Fauntleroy, but 
that the names of the above two in¬ 
formants, signed to the said power of 
attorney, are not their-'proper signa¬ 
tures) but are false, forged, and coun¬ 
terfeited. These informants, there¬ 
fore, each for himself, charge that the 
said Henry Fauntleroy did utter the 
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said power of attorney, knowing the 
signatures of these informants there¬ 
to to be false, forged, and counterfeit¬ 
ed ; and these informants further 
charge, that the said Henry Fauntle- 
r^y knew that the said 10,000/. stock 
bad been so sold out on the 13th day 
df September, 1820; for, that in U 
conversation which the said Henry 
Fauntleroy had, w ithin a few weeks, 
with* these informants, he stated to 
them, that the said 10,000/. stock was 
still standing in the names of the said 
three trustees, in the Bank of Eng¬ 
land. 

(Signed) J. D. Hume. 

” John Goouchild. 

“ J. E. CONANT.” 

Upon this inffS-mation Mr Conant 
instantly granted his warrant for the 
apprehension of Mr Fauntleroy, and 
placed it in the hands of Plank, the 
chief officer. 

. • It was known that Mr Fauntleroy 
was the most general acting partner 
of the banking-house, and usually, 
when in towm, nominally resided there. 
Plank, therefore, on receiving the 
warrant, went directly, about seven 
o’clock the same evening, to the house 
in Bferner's-street, and inquired for Mr 
Fauntleroy, but was answered that the 
gentleman dined from home, and was 
uncertain what time he would return. 
Plank determined to await that time, 
whatever it might be, and according¬ 
ly w'alkcd about the street, near the 
house, with another officer, the whole 
of that night, and until seven o’clock 
.in the morning. Mr Fauntleroy not 
■having come home by that time, Plank 
took it for granted that he had taken 
his rest somewhere else for the night, 
and the officer therefore returned to 
his own hoiae^aving an appoint¬ 
ment with MXwodchild, who was to 
call on him at nine; leaving, how¬ 
ever, an officer still on the watch at 
Berner's-street. About ten o’clock, 


his usual hour of business, Mr Faunt¬ 
leroy was seen to enter the banking- 
house, and information was dispatch¬ 
ed to Plank to that effect. Plank in¬ 
stantly proceeded, accompanied by Mr 
Goodchild, to Berner’s-street, and on 
his way PJank took the precaution of 
calling on a tradesman, and getting 
from him a check on the banking- 
house of Marsh and Co., of 10/. for 10 
sovereigns, saying that he wanted to 
send a 10/. note into the country. 
This precaution the officer took, in or¬ 
der, as he did not intend to enter ex¬ 
actly with Mr Goodchild, to have a 
pretext for delay in the counting- 
house, to get payment of the check, 
until he should see Mr Goodchild in 
conversation with Mr Fauntleroy. 
When Plank, however, entered the 
hank, immediately after Mr Good- 
child, he saw this gentleman in a smalt 
office at the end of *ihe counting- 
house, speaking to a gentleman seated 
jit a desk, whom he knew to be Mr 
Fauntleroy. The officer did not, 
therefore, wait to present his check; 
but pushing on instantly by the clerks, 
saying that he wanted to speak one 
word to Mr Fauntleroy, he entered the 
place where the latter and Mr Good- 
child were in conversation ; and, clo¬ 
sing the door, made known his name 
and business at once, at the same time 
producing his warrant. Mr Faunt¬ 
leroy became dreadfully agitated, and 
exclaimed, Good God! cannot this 
business be settled ?” Plank begged of 
him to make no noise, but to walk out 
quietly for a few minutes, and they 
would there talk about a settlement. 
Mr Fauntleroy then signed a few blank 
checks with a very unsteady hand; 
and giving them to one of the clerks, 
told him he should go out for a few 
minutes, and putting on his hat, walk¬ 
ed out without observation by the side 
of the officer, who immediately con¬ 
ducted him to the private house of 
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Mr Conatit. Mr Fauntleroy being 
now fully aware of the dreadful situa¬ 
tion in which he was placed, express¬ 
ed a desire that the principal clerk at 
the banking-house should be sent for, 
that he might give him some direc¬ 
tions about the business of the day, 
which would otherwise be thrown into 
confu^/oii, as it was not likely that any 
of the other partners would call in, it 
being his day of attendance. 

Mr Conant consented to the clerk 
being sent for, on the condition that any 
conversation that passed between them 
should be in the presence of the oiliccr, 
to which Mr Fauntleroy readily as¬ 
sented; and when Mr Tyson, the 
clerk, arrived, the only conversation 
he had with him w as to desire that he 
would instantly send for Mr Grahan?, 
who was ill town, and also dispatched 
an express to |lognor, for Mr Stracey, 
who was sojourning there, to come to 
town instantly. 

By this time Mr Hume, Mr Good- 
child, and Mr Freshficld, one of the 
sclicitors to the Bank of England, were 
in attendance, and Mr Fauntleroy be¬ 
ing placed in proper security. Plank 
proceeded, accompanied by MrFresh- 
neld, to make search at the banking- 
house amongst the prisoner’s papers 
for any documents that might throw 
farther light on the practices with 
which he was charged. When arrived 
at the bank, Mr Graham had by acci¬ 
dent just entered, and on learning the 
situation of his unhappy partner, he 
was thunderstruck for the moment, 
and scarcely able, to articulate. Mr 
Graham had not well recovered from 
^ his shock, when Mr Marsh, a very el¬ 
derly gentleman, another partner, 
came in, and the unfortunate affair 
being disclosed to him, he dropped in¬ 
to' a chair and became almost insensi¬ 
ble from the shpek. These two gen¬ 
tlemen now threw open every place, 
and gafe facility to the search of the 


officer, declaring that they had no ob¬ 
ject in secrecy, and that the whole of 
their affairs and transactions should 
be open to a thorough investigation. 
Plank made the necessary search, but 
found no papers of any consequence to 
the case under investigation. Mr 
Graham then accompanied Mr Fresh- 
held and Plank to Mr Conant’s hou.se, 
and the following farther investiga¬ 
tion and depositions were gone into. 

And first, the information of Messrs 
Hume and Goodchild, w’hich wt have 
above quoted, was put into the former 
depositions, to wliieli these gentlemen 
were again sworn. 

Mr Freslifield now produced the 
power of attorney alluded to in those 
depositions, under \i^iich the 10,000/. 
stock was sold out of the Bank of Eng¬ 
land. This warrant of attorney w'as 
dated the 7th of September, 1820, and 
<lrawn up in the usual form of such 
documents, and w^as signed, 

Henry Fauntleroy. 
John D. Huaie. 

“ John Goodchild.” 


James Tyson, 
Wm- Price, 


Clerks in the Bank¬ 
ing-house of Marsh, 
Stracey, and Co.” 


Witnesses to the signature of Henry 


Fauntleroy, and also w'itnesscs to 
the signature of J. D. Hume. 

The signature of Mr Goodchild 
purported to be witnessed by the Re¬ 
verend Charles Hardinge, vicar of 


Tunbridge, and by John Mason, ser¬ 


vant to ditto. 


James Tyson was now sworn*, and ^ 
deposed that he was clerk in the bank¬ 
ing-house of Marsh and Co., that hi.'i- 
attestation to the signature of Henry 
Fauntleroy” is genuine, and was writ¬ 
ten by him on the 7tb September, 
1820, when he witqess^d Mr Faunt¬ 
leroy signing this d(> 0 ^ment at his re¬ 
quest ; but that the words, “ Clerks 
in the Banking-house of Marsh and 
Co.,” and the words, Also witnesses 
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to tlie signature of J. D. Hume/'vrere 
not then written, and are the proper 
handwriting of the prisoner. This 
witness farther deposed, that he never 
did witness tlie signature of Mr Hume 
to'^an instrument of any kind. 

^, George* Edward Graham deposed) 
that he hast been for some time a part¬ 
ner in the banking-house in Berner’s- 
strect, with the prisoner; that on the 
13th of September, 1820, the prisoner 
handed him the power of attorney now 
produced, with directions to sell out 
the 10,000/. 3 per cent imperial an¬ 
nuities there described ; that he did so 
sell out his stock, and placed it to tlie 
credit of the prisoner’s private account. 

These were the whole of the depo¬ 
sitions taken on that day ,* and upon 
them Mr Conant committed the pri- 
• soner to the House of Correction,' 
Coldbath-fields, for re-exainination. 

.The prisoner being thus disposed of, 
)iis partners were naturally extremely 
anxious to know the real situation of 
their affairs, which had been so much 
under the management of a person 
charged with an extensive forgery, and 
solicited strenuously to be allowed an 
interview with him, in order to ascer¬ 
tain if this 10,000/- wasthe only ground 
of charge against him ; for if so, they 
had no dread of their own stability. 
Mr Graham was particularly pressing 
upon this point, because, as he openly 
and candidly at once told Mr Fresh- 
field, he recollected having sold out 
oth'e/ stock to large amounts for the 
' prisoner, under powers of attorney of 
the same sort. 

* Mr Conant did not, however, feel it 
his duty to permit, under present cir- 
cumstmices, any person udiatever to 
visit him. 

On Saturdays^hrning, at four o’¬ 
clock, Mr Stracey arrived in town 
express from Bognor, and on that day 
•again the application was renewed, and 
again refused for cogent reasons. 


Entry op Charles X. into Paris. 

(From the Journal des Debats.) 

Paris, Sept. 27. 

At 25 minutes after 11, the King 
stepped into his carriage at St Cloud. 
Arriving at Porte-Maillot, his Ma¬ 
jesty mounted his horse, notwithstand¬ 
ing the heavy rain. The procession 
then moved forward in the order an¬ 
nounced. 

The King arrived at half past 12 at 
the barrier I’Etoile, where the muni¬ 
cipal body was assemlded. The Pre¬ 
fect presented to his Majesty the keys' 
of Paris, and addressed him'in these 
terms;— 

Sire, —The aspect of your Ma¬ 
jesty comes to dissipate the funeral 
veil which covers these walls. The im¬ 
mense population wept for their fa¬ 
ther ; to-day they recover their King, 
and, as in times past, they have wholly 
surmounted their grief. Beloved So¬ 
vereign, you will see them faithful 
and unanimous, manifesting their joy. 
You have reigned for some days. Sire, 
and the dignity of the royal family is 
already extended; the great thought 
of the state fortifies itself even in the 
centre ; and repeated acts of clemency 
and goodness signalize the happy com¬ 
mencement of your reign. Enjoy, 
Sire, your first benefits, enjoy' the 
scene offered to your view. Confidence 
has entered the heart ; credit is ex¬ 
tending ; everything takes a new life, 
and opinions are united, mingled in 
one sentiment of hope and love, as on 
the ever-memorable day when the ca¬ 
pital received you. Sire, and carried 
you to the palace of your ancestors: 
Sire, the Magistrates of Paris come to 
the threshold of its gates to place this 
faithful city under your august pro¬ 
tection. Your Majesty permits us to 
expect this, and your royal words are 
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engraved on all licarts. Surrounded 
by princes of your illustrious house, 
escorted by the glory of France, you 
are going. Sire, to enter those walls. 
Our ancient monuments seem to pride 
tlicmselvcs in adding another king to 
the ancient dynasty which founded 
them, to the long list of the kings your 
ancestors, all of whom were pleased to 
embellish and to promote the prospe¬ 
rity of their capital. Proud of being 
the cradle of the most noble and most 
glorious family of the universe—proud 
of possessing its new king, Paris may 
aspire to the character of the (jueen of 
cities, by its magnificence, as its peo- 
])le will be before all others in their 
fidelity, their devotedness, and their 
love. Aecept, Sire, these keys, the 
marks of its submission and its re¬ 
spect ; allow us to lay them at your 
Majesty’s feet, as we there lay the ho¬ 
mage of the transports and of the una¬ 
nimous sentiments of this immense 
multitude, who have hastened forth to 
see their king. Vive le Roi!” 

The King replied— 

** I leavjL! the keys in your care, be¬ 
cause I know that I cannot commit 
them to more faithful hands. Keep 
them, then, gentlemen, keep them. 

“ It is with sentiments of deep sor¬ 
row and sincere joy that I enter Avithin 
these walls, in the midst of my good 
people—of joy, because I know well 
that I wish to occupy myself in conse¬ 
crating my life, to my last hour, to se¬ 
cure and consolidate their happiness." 

A discharge of a hundred-aud-one 
pieces of cannon announced the entree 
of the King. 

Notwithstanding the rain, which 
continued during the whole of the 
morning, the Champs Elysees were 
.filled with an immense c^OAvd of per¬ 
sons^ who made the air resound with 
tiifir Joyful £^amations. When the 
proce^pQ reached the entrance of the 
aveolie de Marigny, the rain ceased, 
and did opt begin again till the King 
leR Ni«E*?Dauie. 


The Boulevards, the streets, and 
the quays, were thronged with people 
as if it had been the finest weather. 
All the houses were decorated with 
white flags and Jlcur de lys. The King 
inarched with a slow step. The enthu- 
shisin inspired by liis presenwj it is im¬ 
possible to describe. On every side, 
nothing Avas heard but shouts of, 

liOng liA'e the King J"—“ Long live 
Charles X.!"—“ Long livq the Dau¬ 
phin !”—Long live the Bourlxuis !" 
The Monarch evinced the jileasurc he 
experienced by the affable maimer in 
which ho saluted his peojde. His Ma¬ 
jesty deigned to receive, himself, AA'ith 
the most gracious condescension, more 
than four hundred petitions which aa ere 
presented to liini. The King often 
spoke to the oflicers, and even to the 
National Guard. Thd ecstasy of the 
Avholc population was at its height. 
This Avas a holiday—a day of general 
happiness—destined to be for ever me¬ 
morable in our annals. 

The King arrived at Notre Dame 
at ten minutes after two. His Ma¬ 
jesty was rcceiA'ed by the Archbishop, 
Avho addressed him on the occasion as 
folloAvs;— 

" Sire, all hearts hasten before the 
King at his return to his capital; grief 
and respect can no longer restrain the 
joy and the transports of your pcojde. 
Tears give place to other tears, and ac¬ 
clamations succeed to deepest silence. 
Sire, it is JoA^e Avhich weeps, and it is 
love which noAV rejoices. Before mftrmt- 
ing to the palace of your fathers—be-*' 
fore taking that repose which will alsb 
be ours, your Majesty comes this day, 
in the most splendid manner, tb raise 
religion, beaten down by the same 
blow w hich struck his Most Christian 
Majesty. It is youv a^I, Sire, that it 
should be the first tolreceive that con¬ 
solation which yuu bring to all. May 
it bless you. Enter into its sanctu-. 
ary—come and give it your royal hand 
—and receive from its faithful mouth 
the promise of its divine gratitud s 
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For us, Sire, who are its miiiistersand 
your subjects, we beg of you. Sire, on 
tlie tliresliold of Ids temple, to receive 
with favour tlte rcs])cct and the vows 
which I, at this moment, am so happy 
arid so honoured in offering to your Ma¬ 
jesty in the character of your first past- 
tor. Deign also. Sire, to accept all 
those of tlic venerable prelates, who 
share; the labours and the solicitudes of 
my Episcopacy. Permit, finally, Sire, 
that the Clergy and Chapter of the 
Archbishopric of Paris swear to you, 
before the living God, and in the front 
of liis sacj-ed altars, the faith and ho¬ 
mage they have preserved to your il¬ 
lustrious brother.” 

The King replied— 

“ Sir, my first duty, as it was my 
first care, on an occasion so afflicting 
to my heart, was to prostrate myself 
before the Lord, to solicit from him, 
through the intercession of the Holy 
Virgin, the strength and courage ne¬ 
cessary to enable me to fulfil the im¬ 
portant task which has been imposed 
upon me. Without him we are no¬ 
thing ; with him we can do everything. 
Assist me, gentlemen, with your pray¬ 
ers; I solicit them not so much for 
myself as for France, which my bro¬ 
ther has rendered so liappy. Yes, not¬ 
withstanding the grief I feel, I am 
confident that, with the support of the 
Most ]yigh, I shall succeed not in ma¬ 
king you forget the loss which you 
have sustained, but at least in soften- 
in^ it$ bitterness.” 

The, King was then conducted to 
the place reserved for him. After Te 
Deum, the procession returned to the 
Tuileries, by the quays and streets al¬ 
ready mentioned. In passing before 
the Louvre, by the Pont des Arts, his 
Majesty obser r^d’ the Marquess de 
Autichamp, governor of the Louvre, 
whose great age had prevented him 
•from being present at Notre Dame. 
His Majesty approached this 0 I 4 ser¬ 


vant, spoke to him, and took him by 
the band. 

The King reached the Cliateau at a 
quarter to four. 


OCTOBER. 

CoiiONEii's Inquest on Mr Sadler. 

2.—The Coroner (John Hargreaves, 
Esq.) and jury assembled at about ten 
o’clock yesterday (Friday) morning, 
and forthwith proceeded to a view of 
the body. The face was livid—t]>c 
eyes of a dark purple—and the head 
presented a frightful spectacle. 

^ Thomas Varley, of the parish of 
Church, plumlier and glazier, examin¬ 
ed. On Wednesday afternoon last, I 
observed a balloon in the air, and I set 
out with an intention of going towards 
it. I ran to the gate of a field, and 
there I saw a man hanging by one leg 
from the car attached to the balloon, 
which descended within about ten 
yai’ds of the ground, and there the 
man fell; the balloon then again ascend¬ 
ed, and I saw no more of it; 1 went 
to the man who had fallen, but he ap¬ 
peared to me to be dead; he was ly¬ 
ing on bis right side, which was very 
black, and bis tongue was out of his 
mouth, and quite black; be bled at 
one ear. 

David Aitkin, clerk to Messrs Simp¬ 
son andCo.—On Wednesday afternoon, 
about half past two o’clock, I observed 
a balloon in the air; it then appeared 
about the size of a hat; in about one 
minute after I saw it, it struck the 
round, and rebounded to a great 
eight; it then gradually descended, 
and came almost down to the ^ound; at 
this period the anxiety of Mr Sadler ap¬ 
peared most intense; he and bis com¬ 
panion were lying flat on the car, call¬ 
ing out to me, Get hold of the rope, 
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hold of the rope." I made an ef- 
rort to get hold of it, but in conse¬ 
quence of the strong wind, it got out 
of my reach in a moment; I lost sight’ 
of it for some time, and shortly after¬ 
wards I saw it again; it was ascend¬ 
ing, and soon disappeared ; 1 then pro¬ 
ceeded to the place where I heard the 
deceased had fallen ; he was lying on 
the ground, surrounded by a great 
number of people; I attended the re¬ 
moval of the body to the public-house, 
where the deceased now is, and was 
present when the surgeons examined 
the body. 

Robert Mercer.—-I distinctly saw 
the car strike against the chimney of 
a house near the meadow; a man was 
then thrown from the car, and was 
8 US{)ended by one foot \intil he fell; 
the chimney was thrown down by the 
shock. Whilst the deceased was sus¬ 
pended by the leg, the balloon passed 
near other buildings, and I think it 
probable that whilst he was in that 
situation, he was struck against the 
chimney of one of those buildings ; I 
think that more probable than that 
the deceased was hurt by the car 
.striking against the chimney which 
was thrown down. 

Mr James Muir, surgeon, of Ack- 
rington.—I attended the deceased on 
Wednesday last; a large fracture ap¬ 
peared on the right side of the head; 
the bones were completely driven into 
the brain; one rib was broken; the 
deceased lived until eight o’clock yes¬ 
terday morning; the fracture and the 
injury down to the brain were, in my 
.opinion, quite sufficient to cause death; 
these injuries, I think, were received 
hy means of the deceased being struck 
against^ a chimney, or some building 
lU'the progress of the balloon, and not 

the fall out of tlie car; I suspect 
the My atruck the chimney at or be¬ 
fore the time that the car did. Ver- 
,dict—Accidental Death, by being 


struck against a chimney." Deodand 
u{>oii the balloon and car, 28. 

Balloon Hoax. —A great numlier 
of jwrsons assembled yesterday to wit¬ 
ness the ascent of a balloon from the 
Green Man (Kent-road). The balloon 
Was described as the largeiA in Eng- 
landbut at four o’clock, the time 
fixed for the ascension, it was jinnoun- 
ced that, owing to an accident to the 
apparatus, the aerial journey M'as post¬ 
poned. It was stated that the balloon 
was the old lawn one formerly belong¬ 
ing to Mr Graham, and which he found 
it impossible to set in motion. 

Marquis op HAstiNOs. 

At a Court of Directors, held on 
Wednesday, the 3d September, 1823, 
Minutes of the Secret Courts of the 
30th July lust, and 13th and 20th 
ult. were read, and ordered to be re¬ 
corded on the public minutes, the same 
being as follows, viz. 

At a Secret Court of Directors, held 
on Wednesday, the 30th July, 182.3— 
A member of the Court gave notice, 
that on Wednesday, the 1,3th August 
next, it is his intention to call the 
Court's attention to the services ren¬ 
dered by the Marquis of Hastings, in 
the office of Governor-General of In¬ 
dia. 

At a Secret Court of Directors, 
held on Wednesday, the 13th August 
1823—A member of the Court, in re¬ 
ference to the notice which he gave on 
Wednesday, the 30th ult, postponed 
to some future day the fulfilment of, 
his intention of calling the Court’s at¬ 
tention to the services renderedlby the 
Marquis of Hastings in tlie office of 
Governor-General of Iqdia. 

At a Secjret Couwt' of Directors, 
held on Wednesday, ^he 20th of Au¬ 
gust, 1823—^A member of the Court, 
adverting to the notice he gave on the ‘ 
SOili ult., stated, that he should, on 
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Wednesdaj^ September iJ, fulfil his in- 
tcntiou of calling the Court s attention 
to tlic services rendered by the Mar¬ 
quis of Hastings, in the office of Go¬ 
vernor-General of India. 

A lAember of the Court, adverting 
the notjee given by him on the 20th 
idt., then proposed the following ino^ 
tion, viz.:— 

“ That this Court, tjiking into con¬ 
sideration the zeal, ability, and disin¬ 
terestedness ijig.nifested by the Most 
NoblcTIIeTViarquis of Hastings in the 
conduct of the East India Company’s 
affairs, during the whole of the ])eriod 
for which he has presided over the 
Rritish interests in India, are of opi¬ 
nion, that, as a mark of the high sense 
entertained by the Court of his Lord¬ 
ship’s merits and services, an annuity 
. of .5000/., to issue out of the territo¬ 
rial revenues of India, for the term of 
twerity years, or for the duration of 
tho Conn)any’s charter, to commence 
from the day of his departure from 
India, be granted to trustees, for the 
lienefit of tlie Man^uis of Hastings and 
his family, to be applied and paid in 
such manner, and for such uses, as the 
Court may determine.” 

Whereupon a long debate ensued; 
in the course of which it was moved, 
“ That this Court do now adjourn.” 

And the question thereon being 
put by the ballot, and the numbers 
apiMjarihg to be equal. 

The Chairman declared the question 
to be lost, under the provisions of the 
act of the 53d Geo. III. cap. 155, sec. 
77. ^ 

• The question on the original motion 
being also put by the ballot, and the 
numbers thereon appearing to be equal. 
The Chairman declared the same to 
be lost, under the provisions of the act 
above-mentioned: 

At a Court of Directors, held on 
.Wednesday, the 17th September 1823, 
a member of the Court gave notice, 


That on the 8th of October he shall 
bring before the Court a motion to 
take into consideration the services of 
the Manjuis of Hastings.” 

At a Court of Directors, held on 
Wednesday, the 1st October, 1823, 
the notice given by a member of the 
Court on the 17th ult, of a motion to 
take into consideration the services of 
the Marquis of Hastings, which stood 
for the 8tli instant, was, witJi the 
Court’s consent, withdrawn ; and the 
same member stated his intention of 
Ininging the subject forward on a fu¬ 
ture day. 

An immense mass of pa]>crs are pub¬ 
lished by the East India Company, 
relative to certain pecuniary transac¬ 
tions which took place between a house 
of» British bankers at Hydrafrid, and 
the native court of the Nizam, during 
the government of the Marquis of 
Hastings, and wbicli seem to have 
been looked upon by the Court of Di¬ 
rectors as affecting very seriously, if 
not his lordship’s personal character, 
at least the correctness and general 
merits of his administration. It ajv- 
pears from them that tlie house of 
Palmer and Co. bankers, at Hydrabad, 
were countenanced by the government 
of Lord Hastings, in advancing large 
sums by way of loan to the court of 
Hydrabad ;—that the Company at 
home were not satisfied cither with 
the imperfect explanations received 
from the Governor-General in Coun¬ 
cil relative to these transactions, or 
with so much of the nature of them as 
could be understood from his dis¬ 
patches; that Sir William Rumbold, a 
ward, or some other intimate connexion 
of Lord Hastings, who had accompani* 
^ his^Lordship to India, was a partner 
in the banking-house of Palmer and 
Co.; that by an act of Parliament, no 
British subject can embark in pecuni¬ 
ary transactions with any native power 
without incurring severe penalties; 
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thatj in the opinion of the Court of Di¬ 
rectors, a licence from the Bengal go¬ 
vernment to the banking-house, exon¬ 
erating them from the risk of such pe¬ 
nalties, was granted without an ade¬ 
quate necessity, and was abused by the 
bankers, in terms of their contracts 
with the Nizam, and in the exorbitant 
interest foi* which they stipulated—*‘ to 
purposes injurious to the interests of 
our ally, and discreditable to the Bri¬ 
tish character.” The ground on which 
the continuance (though not, perhaps, 
the original employment) of those 
means of raising supplies for a native 
power, are vehemently condemned on 
another consideration, viz. their l)eing 
destined to provide for the pay and 
establishment of auxiliary native corps, 
disciplined ofier the European mnnno", 
and commanded by officers from Eu¬ 
rope, an object which, it appears from 
the correspondence, the Court of Di¬ 
rectors could not meditate without 
profound alarm. The correspondence 
is maintained on the part of the Com¬ 
pany in a tone of severity almost un¬ 
measured. In their letter of Novem¬ 
ber 28, 1821, they tell the Governor- 
General that he has exhibited “ not 
an assumption of discretionary power, 
on the part of the local goverunicnt, to 
suspend the execution of instructions 
from homer but an assumption to do 
what you please, and to communicate 
to us just so much of what you have 
done as you jnay see fit. And on what 
ground does this assumption rest.?' 
lliat we are not qualified to draw 
right conclusions from the information 
which is laid before us, but that, from 
ignorance of all that we ought to know, 
it is not only unnecessary, but unsafe, 
to put us in possession of the materials 
of knowledge. We should be unworthy 
of the. station we h^d, if we did not 
strongly condemn such proceedings 
defended by such allegations.” This is 
pretty stiff language, and is accompa¬ 


nied by the charge that Lord Hastings 
had, in substance, though not in words, 
lent the credit of the Company to the 
pecuniary transactions with the Ni¬ 
zam. It is further stated, that Messrs 
Adam and Stuart had opposed, uni¬ 
formly but vainly, the whqle course 
pursued by the Governor-General re¬ 
lative to these proceedings. The re¬ 
ply of Lord Hastings in 1823 is de¬ 
signed, apparently, as a justification 
of his own official couiluct, and a re¬ 
prehension of the Court of Directors. 
The defence of the acts which were 
impugned by tliem is rested on the 
exigency of the crisis—on the peril of 
the vvar udiich raged over central In¬ 
dia—oil the intrigues at Hydrubad 
against the British interest—on tlie 
equity of the transactions in udiich the 
house of Palmer had engaged—on the 
moderation of the terms which they, 
exacted—and on the necessities of the 
public service. 

13th.—Manchester has been in a 
state of extreme agitation, on account 
of a terrific accident which has occur¬ 
red. About nine o'clock,part of tlic up- 
])orniost floor of the flre-]>roof cotton- 
factory in Salford, recently erected by 
Mr Nathan Gough, gave u'ay, owing, 
as is supposed, to the breaking of two 
of the iron-beams by wliicli it was sup¬ 
ported. The bricks, of which the floor 
M'as composed, together with the ma¬ 
chinery upon it, and the fragments of 
the iron-beams falling upon the next 
floor, carried down a portion of that 
also, and so on to the next floor, down 
to the ground-floor of the factory, 
which is six stories high, burying in 
the ruins all the work-jicople who hap¬ 
pened to be standing on those parts of 
the floors which gave way. About 250 
persons, principally children, were em¬ 
ployed in the factory?; and the scene, 
for some time after the accident, was 
dreadful beyond description. The thick 
cloud of dust raised by the fall of the 
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arches, rendered it impossible for some 
.‘time to see the extent of tho mischief, 
or to form any conjecture as to tlie 
number of persons who had suffered 
by it. Parents were running about 
in every direction, in a state of dis- 
y''traction,,ca]ling for their children, and 
wringing their hands when none an¬ 
swered them. At first few ])ersons da¬ 
red to go near the scene of mischief, 
front a fear lest the other ])arts of the 
floors, or th^^walls of the building, 
whicTTwerirton^dcrably shaken, might 
fall upon them. After a short time, 
however, seeing that no further fall 
took place, a number of men were in¬ 
duced to lend their assistance to extri¬ 
cate the unfortunate jiersons who were 
buried under the ruins. A number 
were got out alive, but all more or less 
injured; and about twenty dead bo- 
• dies, chiefly of women and girls, were 
dgg out of the rubbish. 

“ Alissolonglii, HOth July, 
(11th August) 11i24. 

With deep regret have vve heimd 
of the death of Lord Charles Murray, 
son of the Duke of Atholl, at Gastou- 
ni, on the 11th August (new style,) 
at 10 A. M. His death was occasioned 
by a most violent pain in the regions 
of the head. He w'as aged 25 years, 
and, although so young, had evinced 
from the moment his foot pressed our 
country, the most noble and ])hilan- 
tlirojflc sentiments, with an ardour to 
fulfil them as far as lay iu his })ower. 

• “ Before leaving this place for the 
seat of government, he had united his 
name to that of our countrymen, and 
had furnished the means of erecting a 
battery on our frontier line, t(> which 
is given the name of one of his most 
illustrious relatives. 

** After remaining some days with 
the government, he set out on his re¬ 
turn to this place; death overtook him 
at Gastouni. 

“ Mr Georgio Sessini, in whose 
bouse he was lodged, paid him every 


attention and assistance, for which the 
nation owes him her thanks. So soon 
as our governor. Prince Alexander 
Mavrocordato, lieard of it, he immedi¬ 
ately entreated Dr Julius Mellingen 
to set off for Gastouni, and endeavour 
to save the life of the noble lord. Fate, 
however, decreed that he should arrive 
one hour after Lor<l Charles had died. 

IJis body was interred on the 12th 
instant. General Constantine Bozzaris 
and Georgio Sessini, all the Suliotes, 
and the whole ])opulation, followed liim 
to tlic grave. The Archbishop Chirilo 
pronounced his funeral oration: 

Deep is tlie regret which tlie loss 
of this illustrious personage has occa¬ 
sioned; the ardour he displayed for our 
cause will rest long and deep in the 
heart of every Greek ."—{Ejflracffrom 
the Greek Chronicle,') 

AiiGOA Bay. 

We annex an extract of a letter 
written by one of tlie new settlers at 
Algoa Bay. There will be found se¬ 
veral iiiconsisteucies, which we do not 
])retend to reconcile, in the w'riter^s 
statements, hut it is obvious that the 
prospects in that settlement, w'hich 
j)roved so disastrous to those who first 
ventured thither, arc materially im¬ 
proving. 

“ Port Elizabeth, Algoa Bay, 
June 18, 1024. 

AVc are now becoming iu some de¬ 
gree settled here, and the colony is so 
far improved, that none who now come 
out would incur any risk of encoun¬ 
tering the ditficulties we met with at 
first. The way is now paved, and per¬ 
sons with moderate views, and a capi¬ 
tal of five hundred pounds, would soon 
become independent. For labourers, 
in |)articular, great advantages present 
themselves, and the people of that class 
already here really feel themselves of 
so much importance, that they are, in 
demeanour at least, like the nobility 
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of the country. Though I pay them 
very high wages, I am compelled to 
use urgent entreaties to get anything, 
done ; and at this moment, so impor¬ 
tant a person is our cobbler, that I can 
neither get a pair of shoes mended for 
loFe nor money. The only drawback 
on the labouring class is the heat of 
the middle of the day for about four 
months. The cautious Dutch sleep 
in the middle of the day, but the, Eng¬ 
lish labourers spend their time drink¬ 
ing, and arc, therefore, generally in¬ 
corrigible drunkards. Printing is at 
present prohibited here; but we ex- 

{ )ect that the next ai’rivals from Eng- 
aud will bring out an order to remove 
that prohibition. Indeed, the obstacles 
to improvement here are so temj)orary, 
that they arc hardly worth alluding 
to. Almost all the individuals here 
who are in authority are half-pay odi- 
cers, and very far from sagacious in 
what concerns the management of an 
infant colony. You may take a speci¬ 
men of their political sagacity. VVe 
have but one butcher in Rjrt Eliza¬ 
beth : another butcher applied to the 
Land-drost (a colonel) for permission 
to begin business, but this odicer told 
him he did not sec any occasion for 
two butchers. The climate here is bet¬ 
ter than at CajMS Town, and, for my 
own part, I had rather settle my fa¬ 
mily in the country than in a large 
town. I should do very well indeed, 
if I thought only of myself, and not of 
making provision for my family, whom 
I long to have with me; but I tremble 
at the risk of placing them here, un¬ 
til I have a home fit for their recep¬ 
tion. I am, therefore, straining every 
nerve to improve the land I have got, 
and to build a house. I have already 
enclosed my land at considerable cost, 
and have built some small houses for 
the accommodation of the workmen. 
I am now projecting the building a 
good hpase for myself, which I hope 
to be able to accomplish for the smdl 


sum of 1501. I have, a|t present,, no¬ 
thing but out-goings, and have de¬ 
rived no benefit yet from the produce 
of my land. I do not expect to get 
produce from my garden till near Sep¬ 
tember, and I have constantly one 
man at work, and have sometimes em¬ 
ployed several.—Clothes are exces¬ 
sively dear. My flock of sheep and 
goats have greatly diminished, and we 
have not sufficient shelter for cattle in 
the rainy season, and fi; 9 m this cause 
I lost, lately, three covvs'dut *of ten. 
You will say 1 have not managed badly 
to get on as I have. I have five horses, 
a chaise, and cart; but I have never 
had a ride in my chaise, although I 
brought it with me from Cape Town, 
for I can get no servant to wait upon 
me. The necessaries of life, however, 
are extremely cheap. If you cannot 
get roast beef in England, come liere 
and you will have your sirloin at t\yo- 
pciice per lb.; Ijesidcs which, you will 
liavc grapes, peaches, melons, &c., and 
wine for alx)ut i3d. a bottle. We hope 
for a free trade here, and no military 
superintendence. We ai’e all true John 
Bulls, and hope to have the Coveut- 
garden election one day or other.*’ 


NOVEMBER. 

Fatal Duel. 

.Sd.—Wc regret to learn, that on 
Saturday morning, a duel was fought 
ill the vicinity of the North Queens- 
ferry, between Captain Gurley and Mr 
Westall, which proved fatal to the for¬ 
mer, who was shot through the heart. 

We have collected the following par¬ 
ticulars respecting the above duel 
The parties, who werfe Captain Gur¬ 
ley and a Mr Westall, the latter ha¬ 
ving been lately connected with the 
firm of Fisher and Co., lace mer¬ 
chants, Loudon, had been at the Don- 
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caster races, where Mr Westall lost a 
bet with Captain Gurley of seventy 
^ineas. At the same races. Captain 
Gurley lost a bet witl^, a friend of Mr 
Westall’s. The parties very lately met 
together at the Black Bull Inn olf this 
city, wl\en, after a most friendly re¬ 
cognition of each other. Captain Our- 
ley reminded Mr Westall of the bet 
which he, Mr Westall, had lost. Mr 
WeUall again informed the captain, 
that he was. authorized by his friend 
to scrTnb?^ne'’bet against the other ; 
upon which Captain Gurley called him 
a swindler, to which Westall replied, 
by calling the captain a liar. The 
captain then seized a poker, and aim¬ 
ed a blow with it at Westall’s head, 
but the weapon descended upon his 
shoulder, anil with such force, that it 
broke in two. Mr Westall Wiis ren¬ 
dered insensible by the blow ; but 
vvlien he recovered, he went into the 
Coffee-room, where he indulged in the 
in(>st abusive language ag:iinst Cap¬ 
tain Gurley. A challenge ensued, and 
Salisbury Crags was chosen as the 
place for deciding the quarrel next 
morning. At the time and place fix¬ 
ed, the parties, along with Captain 
D— —, as Captain Gurley’s second, 
and a medical gentleman, appeared. 
But Mr J--, M'ho had been employ¬ 

ed to act as Mr Westall’s second, was 
absent, in consequence of his attend¬ 
ance* having been jirevented by indis¬ 
position of his father, who had come 
to the knowledge of what was intend¬ 
ed. In consequence of that gentle¬ 
man’s absence, it was arranged be¬ 
tween the parties that they should ad¬ 
journ to North Queensferry, in order 
to afford Mr Westall an opportunity 
of engaging another second. Captain 
Gurley, his^ second, and the medical 
gentleman, accordingly, repaired to 
South Queensferry, and were about to 
push from shore in a boat when they 
observed a carriage approaching, for 


which they waited. This carriage con¬ 
tained Mr Westall and Mr D- 
S-—, who had agreed to act as Mr 
Westall’s second. They were received 
into the boat, which conveyed the whole 
company across, and on the heights 
above North Queensferry this tragedy 
was completed. 

From the Hampshire Telegraph, 

lOth.—This morning his Majesty’s 
discovery ship the Griper, Captain'^ 
George F. Lyon, most unexpectedly 
arrived at this port, and ran into the 
harbour, direct from Davis’s Straits, 
with the signal of distress flying, ha¬ 
ving lost all her anchors and cables in 
fruitless endeavours to get into Re¬ 
pulse Bay, whither she .w^as under or- 
•ders to proceed, for the purpose of co¬ 
operating with Captain Parry in search 
of a north-west passage. The circum¬ 
stances whi(;li have led to the failure 
of this branch of the north-w^est expe¬ 
dition are attributable to stormy and 
severe weather, which prevailed in a 
more intense degree than the oldest 
northern navigator remembers, and to 
the extraordinary bad qualities of the 
ship for the purposes required. It ap¬ 
pears that the Griper left Stromness * 
on the first of July, and made Cape 
Clmdlcigh (on the Labrador coast) on 
the 2d of August, having fallen in 
wdth icebergs three days previously, 
and from which time she was beset 
with drift ice. In this passage she was 
found to make so little progress, that 
the Snap (her provision tender) was 
frequently obliged to take her in tow. 
From Caj)e Chudlcigh the Griper was 
obliged to stretch to the northward, 
to Resolution Island, as the field-ice 
prevented progress up Hudson Strait; 
they were, however, enabled to moke 
slow advances to the westward, close 
to the Savage Islands, until they made 
Salisbury or Nottingham Island, but 
which place could not be ascert^ned 
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from the impossibility of making ob¬ 
servations off the Upper Savage Is¬ 
lands. Some canoes of natives came 
oif to them, who appeared to be of the 
same description of Esquimaux with 
which our navigators ^verc before ac¬ 
quainted. I’hoy M'ere disinisscd with 
liberal presents, and appeared much 
gratified. From Salisbury Island the 
Griper proceeded to the south point 
^ of Southampton Island, in which they 
W'ere assisted by a strong current set¬ 
ting down Fox's Channel; but on their 
rounding Southampton Island, this 
current, which then came down Sir 
Thomas Rowe’s Welcome, (up which 
they wished to proceed,) was directly 
a^inst them, and nearly caused their 
shipwreck. Southampton Ishand vras 
found to be laid down with tolerablo 
accuracy. Off the south-west end of 
the island the Griper was obliged to 
anchor, in consequence of suddenly 
shoaling her water : in a gale of wind 
she parted one anchor, but brought up 
again with three anchors a-head, in 
quarter less four fathoms water; when 
the tide fell, the sea was so heavy 
that the rudder continually struck the 
ground, and was lifted almost out of 
the gudgeons; this M^as on the 1st of 
' September. On the weather modera¬ 
ting, the Griper proceeded up the 
Welcome, but a northerly gale of iwdnd 
springing up, the ship was driven into 
Hudson's Bay. However, hy perseve¬ 
rance, and taking advantage of every 
favourable breeze of wind, she reached 
Cape Fullarton, the larboard entrance 
of Wager River, and within about 
sixty miles of the spot (Repulse Bay) 
where she was intended to winter. 
The coast on the American mainland 
was found so rocky and extremely dan¬ 
gerous, that she was obliged to stretch 
loff fm* Southampton Island, whence 
she eudeavoured to make for Repulse 
Bay, but was driven by the tide di¬ 
rectly to.the southward and westward, 
against what was supposed to be Wa- 


g er River. Here strong breezes and a 
eavy snow-storm set in, which made 
it necessary that the ship should be 
brought to with three anchors a-head 
and made snug. The sea rose rapidly, 
and broke over the ship with tremen¬ 
dous force, forming thick co^ts of ice 
in an iustant, so as to connect the 
shrouds together half way up the rig¬ 
ging. The snow also fell so fast that 
the men had much difficulty in keep¬ 
ing the decks clear. ship all this 
time pitched so dreadfully^ that the 
cables carac over the bumpkins, one 
of which was thereby broken. During 
the night, a large stream of ice was 
discovered coming down upon the ship, 
but, most happily, it parted before it 
reached her, and some small portions 
of it only struck against the bows, 
which did no damage. The wind con¬ 
tinued to increase, as well as the 
snow ; at five o'clock irt the morning 
the starboard cable parted, and, on the 
ship swinging to the other three an¬ 
chors, she was struck by a sea and 
parted from them all. Her situation 
at this time was the most perilous that 
can be imagined, every individual mo¬ 
mentarily expecting that she would 
drive on shore. Means of preserva¬ 
tion, however, were not neglected ; 
the trysails were got on her, though 
it was so dark that no object could be 
discerned, and they did not know so 
much as which way the ship’s-head 
lay, from the compasses having ce:ised 
to act, the ship being, as it is suppo¬ 
sed, <lirectly over or near the Magne¬ 
tic Pole. Whilst presuming, in this 
distressing dilemma, that the wind 
had shifted oflF the land, as the water 
deepened, a sight of the sun, and sub¬ 
sequently of the other celestial bodies, 
was obtained, (of which they had bad 
no view for some days,) and the ship 
was found to have b^n drifted out of 
the Welcome, after haring attained 
lat. 65. 30. There w'as at this moment 
no anchor left in the ship. Notwith- 
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standing, it was determined, if possi- 
. ble, to winter about Chesterfield Inlet, 
or even to the southward of that spot. 
The persevering eflforts of all on board 
were accordingly directed to gain the 
American shore, but finding that the 
' .ship got into the shallows of Hudson's 
Bay, they were reluctantly compelfcd 
to e«lge away for Salisbury Island, 
still hojnng that a few fine and fa- 
voifrablc days would restore to them 
their lost {rtnund. The bad weather, 
however,'^'4tiir continued, and there 
Avas much difficulty in Avatering the 
ship at these places, from a stream of 
ice. A number of natives came off to 
them in their canoes, and trafficked 
their clothes for iron and spears. At 
length the hopeless continuance of bad 
MTather, the wretched condition of the 
shij), (from her incapacities,) the offi- 
ccTjS and crew having suffered more 
hardships than on any jwevious voy- 
'age, the advanced stage of the season, 
with numerous other concomitant mi¬ 
series, compelled Captain Lyon to 
consent that the ship should be got 
out of Hudson’s Straits, (an extent of 
800 miles of dangerous navigation ;) 
which place they had scarcely cleared, 
when a southerly gale drove them 
up Davis’s Straits, 150 miles to the 
soutlnrard of Resolution Island. Pro¬ 
videntially, a change of wind enabled 
them soon after to proceed on a south¬ 
ern passage homeward, and the Griper 
arrived here in six weeks, in the state 
we have described. 

Though little has been effected to¬ 
wards solving the geographical j)ro- 
blem of a north-west passage by this 
voyage, yet some most interesting elu¬ 
cidations of the deviation of the com¬ 
pass have been brought to light. The 
compasses began to waver and contra¬ 
dict each other when abreast of the 
Savage Islands; and, as the ship got 
to the westward, the compasses got 
unsteady and useless. While the. ship 
was in Sir Thomas Rowe’s Welcome, 


they frequently would ^ot traverse at 
all, but stood in whatever position the 
card was placed. Sliould a passage be 
discovered by Captain Parry through 
the Prince Regent’s Inlet, it is consi¬ 
dered more than probable, from the 
irregular movements of the ice, that it 
may never be entered again. 

The Griper spoke several whalers, 
all of which bad been unsuccessful in 
the fishery; ru ship had more than 
two fish, ami many none whatever. 
From the Captain of the Plioeni^ 
wlialer. Captain Lyon heard that C? 
tain Parry's expedition had been ^ * 
in the middle of August, iii lat. 7^*. 
beset with ice. On the whole, the sea¬ 
son has been more boisterous, and, 
consequently, the sea less clear than it 
•has been known for thirty’years. It 
was very questionable if Captain Par¬ 
ry wo\ild be able to reach Lancaster 
Sound. Had the Griper effected a 
wintering either in Repulse Bay or 
Wager River, or Chesterfield Inlet, 
Captain I^yon, with a strong party, 
would have made a land journey to 
Point Turn-again, near the Copper- 
Mine River, a distance of nearly 700 
miles, for which expedition they were 
fully equipped. Captain Parry, if he 
succeed in passing Lancaster Sound, 
and getting to the southward, down 
Prince Regent’s Inlet, (by which Cap¬ 
tain Lyon was next year to communi¬ 
cate with him,) he will send a land 
expedition, if possible, in the same di¬ 
rection, as well as to Repulse Bay, in 
the hope of communicating with the 
Griper. 

The Griper communicated with the 
Esquimaux natives of the Upper Sa¬ 
vage Islands, and of Salisbury and 
Nottingham Islands, all of whom had 
frequently seen Europeans. They were 
less savage in their habits and man¬ 
ners than their more northern bre¬ 
thren, but they showed a strong thie¬ 
vish disposition; they endeavoured to 
steal the oars and iron work from the 
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boats. The Gj'iper also communicated 
with the natives of Southampton Is.* 
land, who had never seen a ship be¬ 
fore. They, however, expressed very 
little surprise; they evinced more gen¬ 
tleness in their manners than any 
other of the hlsquiraaux tribes, and 
were much better-looking and cleaner 
in their persons; the women were ra¬ 
ther pretty. All those people reside 
in the Walrus-liide huts, which arc 
/.described in Captain Lyon’s last voy- 

ffOUiij.jj^ Griper is ordered to be paid 

navy. A ves- 
jeFbetter adapted to the peculiarities 
of the setvice will no doubt be provi¬ 
ded for Captain Lyon and his merito¬ 
rious officers and crew, on the opening 
of the season for a furtlicr investiga¬ 
tion. Captain Franklin, wc under¬ 
stand, is to leave England, on his land 
expedition, in February next. 


FiBE in FliEET-STBBET. 


15»—* At about three o'clock yesterday 
morning, the most indescribable alarm 
and confusion prevailed amongst the 
inhabitants of Fleet-street, occasioned 
by one of the largest and most de¬ 
structive lires that have occurred for 
some years back. The watchman of 
St Bride's parish, whose station is on 
the south side of the street, near 
Bride’s-passage, opposite almost to 
Shoe-lane, ol^crved some smoke issu¬ 
ing from under the shop door, and 
through the joints of the shutters of 
the premises of Mr Bond, the linen- 
draper, No. 87* Some other watch¬ 
men came up, and set about alarming 
the inmates of that and the adjoining 
houses, by knocking at the doors, 
springing their rattles, and calling 
fll0ud, ** Fire I fire!" whilst others 
hastmied for the engines. The first 
en^nu tluit made its appearance was 
that belonging to the parish, which 
was brought % George Smith, the 


engineer, to the spot before the fire 
burst through. Smith, with a deal of 
activity, forced open the door, by ap¬ 
plying a pole-axe to the lock, and in 
iui instant a vast body of flames burst 
through the shutters, and ascended 
with terrific fury. At this time not * 
mbre than seven persons were pre¬ 
sent, all of whom exerted themselves 
by phlling uj) the pavement to pro¬ 
cure water from the main, but their 
object, we regret to say, fail^l; and it 
was full twenty-five minutes before 
any turncock was to be fimnd, wlicn 
two made their appearance, and the 
water was then put in reejuisition iii 
very great quantities. During this 
delay, the devouring element had gain¬ 
ed such an alarming ascendancy, that 
all attempts to rescue any of the stock 
in trade were found to be impracti¬ 
cable, as the fiames had entered ^the 
first floor. The agony of the persons 
assembled may be better imagined than 
M e can describe, ;is none of the inmates 
were to be seen ; and, strange to say, 
the occujucrs of the adjoining houses 
were also invisible, although the up¬ 
roar caused by the watchmen alarmed 
those of the opposite houses. The house 
of Mr Bond, in less tlian twenty mi¬ 
nutes from the first alarm, present¬ 
ed one mass of fire, which, bursting 
through the roof, and the wind blow¬ 
ing a heavy gale from the S. W., spread 
in one huge sheet, and the liouses of 
Mr Hill, the chemist and druggist, 
and Mr Mattress, the hairdresser, w ere 
included in the destructive scene. The 
flames spread over to Carlile’s liouse, 
at the corner of Bride-passage, the at¬ 
tics of which, and the floor underneath, 
were discovered to have caught fire. 
The Alliance, Norwich Union, Guard¬ 
ian, West of England, Union, Beacon, 
Hand-in-Hand, and the Sun fire-en¬ 
gines, by this time arrived, and being 
stationed in front of the burning build¬ 
ings, were soon put in motion; but, 
uotwithstandingtuecombiui^ effortsof 
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tlie firemen toclieck the devouring elc- 
*ment, the adjoining house to tlie left, 
Messrs Pitman and A shfield, oilmen, at 
about a quarter before four, was num¬ 
bered in the conflagration, as was also 
Mr Marriott’s, the furnishing ironmon¬ 
ger. The spectacle! was now awfully 
grand, the flames illuminating the ho- • 
rizon for a considerable extent, and 
spreading their devastation with in- 
cretlible velocity. Several attempts 
were, made,,to save part of the stock 
and furniture.of the houses, but all 
proved ineffectual, such were the dis¬ 
astrous effects of the flames. It was 
thought that some of the families had 
perished and were burned in the ruins, 
but some persons in a state of nudity 
were seen running along the tops of 
the mljoining houses, and w’cre rescued 
from their impending danger. A lady 
was taken from an attic window of one 
of'the houses in the rear, and in a few 
moments after, the roof fell in u ith a 
tremendous crash. She Mais conveyed 
into the church, M'hcreshe was prompt¬ 
ly attended, and soon recovered from 
the fright slie had experienced. Such 
was the intense heat of the ground and 
church-yard, that the persons engaged 
in saving what part of tlieir propgrty 
they could, and depositing it in the 
church, were obliged to make circui¬ 
tous routes to get to it. At half past 
four,,Mr Marriot's extensive premi¬ 
ses, which run back into Bride's Pas¬ 
sage, were entirely in flames, and com¬ 
municated to the houses of Mr Smith, 
a tailor, and Mr Mercer, the printer 
of the British Traveller, evening pa¬ 
per, which in a few seconds were on 
fire from top to bottom. It was now 
thought expedient by the firemen to 
turn their attention to the adjoining 
houses, and tprrents of water were 
thrown upon them to check the far¬ 
ther extension of the fire. Fortunate¬ 
ly, a strong party-wall of the house of 
Mr Phene, the confectioner, saved his 
premises, andthecourton the extensive 


other sidehada similarelFect, as regards 
Messrs Davenport and Co.'s china 
warehouse. The confusion in the court 
u'as dreadful, as it was imagined, from 
the glare, that half Fleet Street was 
on fire, and persons were seen running 
about in their night-clothes in the 
greatest dcsiiair, and depositing their 
little projicrty in the church. A cu¬ 
rious circumstance in the course of the 
confusion took place. Some of Car- 
lile's family took refuge in the church, 
and placed also there for security a 
quantity of his dcistical publications ; 
The Age of llcason was one of them. 
At five o’clock, the entire fronts of the 
houses of Mr Bond and Mr Hill fell 
suddenly with a tremendous crash; in¬ 
deed, so sudden was the fall, that had 
llie ruins fallen into the street, a num¬ 
ber of persons would have been buried 
underneath. The flames were now 
jiartially damped, but still wore a fear¬ 
ful aspect, and the firemen were obli¬ 
ged to continue most unceasingly to 
exert themselves until nine o’clock, 
when the fire was subdued, but the 
bouses still were in several places on 
fire, and the engines, during the whole 
of yesterday, were in active requisi¬ 
tion. No lives were lost. 

The above fire was said to have been 
occasioned by the incautious dropping 
of a spark from a candle in the closing 
of Mr Bond’s shop, behind the coun¬ 
ter, which, communicating with the 
gas, M^hich it is thought was not pro¬ 
perly turned off, produced a destruc¬ 
tion of proj)erty to nearly the amount 
of L.100,000. The family of Mr Bond 
were out of town, and only two persons 
slept in the house, who escaped when 
the alarm was givqp. 

l6.—The Fleet Street conflagra¬ 
tion had not ceased to agitate the 
public mind by its smouldering steam, 
when another fire, of very consider¬ 
able magnitude, burst forth within 
two or three hundred yards of the 
former. 
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At about half past seven o'clock, 
last night, the hre we now speak of 
burst forth at the rear of Mr Wilkin¬ 
son and Son’s premises. No. J 4, Lud- 
gate Street, cabinet-makers and up¬ 
holsterers. The extreme dryness of 
the timber accelerated the progress of 
the destructive element, and it mount¬ 
ed with astonishing rapidity to the ' 
upper floor, where a great quantity of 
manufactured goods were placed, be¬ 
fore any intimation could be given of 
the occurrence. The roof soon after 
went in, and the flames shot up in one 
strong column, at least forty feet above 
the tops ofthe surroundingliouses,and 
shed a brilliant illumination through 
the various streets and alleys, inso¬ 
much that the clock of St Paul’s was 
quite as discernible as at noon-day. ' 

The wind blowing pretty freshly 
from the S.W., a vast sheet of fire 
was carried to the roofs of the adja¬ 
cent houses on the right. Nos. 15, 
16, and 17, are a joint concern, (the 
Gloucester warehouse,) occupied by 
Mr Harvey, and No. 18, occupied by 
Mr Randall, print publisher, both of 
which were at one period considered 
in imminent danger. The proprie¬ 
tors of these, and all the adjoining te¬ 
nements at the back, (many of which 
are inhabited by the poorer classes,) 
commenced the removal of their goods, 
under the impression that their own 
premises would speedily be devoted 
to the flames; and having to carry 
them through an immense throng of 
active and idle spectators, (thieves 
and lookers-on,) considerable loss was 
of course sustained. 

The narrowness of the avenues lead¬ 
ing to the theatre of conflagration ser- 
to increase the difficulties of its 
oxtinctioD, because the engine^ could 
not ^ brought into close play, and 
distharge of water (having to pass 
through four lengths of hose) was 
materially weakened. However, se¬ 
veral engines were planted in Lud- 


gate Street, and the tubes being in¬ 
troduced through various houses, a 
copious discharge of water allayed 
the fury of the flames much sooner 
than was at first expected. 

Various rumours were afloat as to 
the origin of the fire, but in » scene of 
absolute tumult, it was impossible to 
, arrive at certainty. The most satisfac¬ 
tory points that remain for us to^add 
are, that no lives are lost, and that 
the property, generally spewing, was 
insured. ' 

The following are the names of tlie 
parties who are at present ascertained 
to be sufferers by the above calami- 
,tous event:—Messrs Wilkinson and 
Son, the upholsterers, have experien¬ 
ced damages to an enormous extent; 
Mr Harvey, the linen-draper, theback 
of whose premises are considerably 
damaged ; Messrs Barlow and Blake, 
the wine-merchants, have sustained a 
great loss ; Mr Blades, the glass-ma¬ 
nufacturer, is also a great sufferer; 
James, the foreman to the Hand-in- 
Hand fire-office, had his house entire¬ 
ly destroyed, besides most of his 
household furniture; the houses of 
Mr Larkin, a glass-cutter; Smith, a 
rocking-horsemaker; Gregory, Jones, 
ana Holland, in Evangelist Court, 
were extensively injured. All these 
houses were mostly let out in tene- 
mentstopoor labouring artisans, who, 
from the fright occasioned by the 
alarm, in endeavburing to save their 
property, either lost it or it was de 7 
stroyed. As yet, it is not precisely as¬ 
certained how the disaster originated. 
At one o'clock the walls of the burn¬ 
ing pile fell down with a tremendous 
crash, and smothered the fire, but still 
an immense column continued to 
ascend. Although the fiames were 
thus subdued, it was 'stUI found ne¬ 
cessary to continue pouring in im¬ 
mense bodies of water. During the 
period of the fire, the bridges pre¬ 
sented a peculiar appearance, being 
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thronged with persons, and the re- 
■flection of the‘element had a most 
beautiful effect upon the Thames and 
the craft. The light-fingered gentle¬ 
men were, as usual, on the alert, and 
made a successful harvest upon the 
property of the persons assembled> 
and that of the unfortunate sufferers. 

Dreadful Fires in Edinburgh. 

.19,—Edinbujjgh has been visited by 
one of the- most awful calamities re¬ 
corded in its history. On Monday 
night a fire originated in a flat at the 
head of the Old Assembly Close, on 
the south side of the High Street, oc¬ 
cupied as a copper-plate printing- 
house, by Kirkwood and Son, engra¬ 
vers. It communicated by the roof 
with other houses, and, from the 
height of the buildings, and the very 
great difficulty of access in lear, no 
effectual exertions could be made to 
check the progress of the flames. At 
eleven o'clock, the three adjoining te¬ 
nements fronting the High Street 
were in a blaze. Seeing it impossible 
to save these houses, the firemen di¬ 
rected their efforts to the preserva¬ 
tion of those on each side. By this 
means they were able to prevent the 
flames from injuring the house on the 
east side, but the building in the op¬ 
posite direction was less fortunate, 
and, like its neighbours, soon became 
a mass of fire. About five in the 
morning, the pinnacle of the gable 
fell inwards, and soon after, another 
large fragment was hurled down. The 
fire was happily prevented, by a thick 
lofty gable, from extending farther to 
the westward. 

Such was the scene from the High 
Street during Monday night. In the 
rear of these buildings, however, the 
devastating progress of the flames was 
not so easily interrupted. Crowded 
masses of old buildings, full of pan^ 
nelling, afforded abundant aliment to 


the devouring element. The houses 
extending from the Old Assembly 
Close to the Old Fishmarket Close,, 
were successively consumed. From 
the Old Assembly Close, it extended 
backward to the Old Assembly Hall, 
occupied by Messrs Bell and Brad- 
fute, who were lately burned out in 
the Parliament Square, as a ware¬ 
house, and who have again been 
obliged to remove their property. In 
theline of housesdividingBorth wick’s 
Close from the Old Fishmarket Close, 
and in the rear of the Courant office, 
the houses occupied by Mrs Maxton, 
tavern keeper, Mr Hunter, and other 
spirit-dealers, have been consumed. 
The adjoining house, occupied by Mr 
A. Thomson, bookbinder, (lately de¬ 
stroyed by fire and rebuilt,) was 
crushed by the falling of a gable. By 
mid-day on Tuesday, the conflagra¬ 
tion seemed nearly subdued. The 
ruins continued to smoke and send 
forth flames occasionally, but no ap¬ 
prehensions were entertained of fur¬ 
ther danger. Happily the night was 
serene, otherwise the burning embers 
must have spread destruction over 
greater part of the Old Town. 

Burning of the Tron Church 
Steeple. 

Scarcely had the agitation excited 
by the conflagration described above 
begun to subside, when a new alarm 
was given ; and about twelve o'clock 
on the forenoon of Tuesday, it was 
discovered that the steeple of the Tron 
Church, distant 200 yards from the 
buildings recently consumed, was in 
flames. Some flying brand had 
lodged on the wooden balustrade, 
near its summit, and the wind, vidiich 
had unfortunately risen to a hurri¬ 
cane, soon fanned it into a blaze. The 
engines instantly repaired to the spot, 
and by means of long ladders, the fire¬ 
men reached the roof of the church. 
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All their efforts, however, to save the 
steeple, proved in vain. In a short 
time, the whole of the conical super¬ 
structure of wood was enveloped in 
flame. The casing of lead melted like 
wax, and poured down in streamlets 
•>—the minute-hand of the' clock, on 
the south side,suddenly droppeddown 
paralyzed—and the paint of the dial- 
plate scalded offin flakes. The strength 
of the structure long resisted the in¬ 
tensity of the heat, and the weather¬ 
cock maintained its pre-eminence 
among the bickering flames. At 
length the fierce element prevailed— 
the weathercock was prostrated, and 
the fire rose in a mighty column to the 
sky. The wooden part of the steeple 
was totally consumed, but the body 
of the church, which was partly filled 
with movables from the High Street, 
was only partially injured. This was 
mainly owing to the seasonable arri¬ 
val of a most powerful engine be¬ 
longing to the Board of Ordnance, 
and directed by Deacon Field, slater, 
ably assisted by three serjeants of 
dragoons. It is stated that the fine 
bell of the church has disappeared. 
The heat was, we should imagine, 
scarcely sufficient to melt it, yet it has 
not been found among the ruins. Pro¬ 
bably it was broken in falling, and the 
fragments may have subsequently been 
carried off by some of the numerous 
depredators on the outlook for what¬ 
ever they could lay their hands on. 


the top atbry of that lofty pile of 
building on the south side of the 
square, which, in rear, was eleven sto¬ 
ries in height. The apartment in 
which it began was occupied by a 
woman named Macdonald, of indiC* 
ferent character, but not, as has been, 
stated, the. person of the same name 
who made herself notorious at the trial 
of the late Mrs Mackinnon. Whe¬ 
ther wilful or accidental, has not yet 
been ascertained, bu^ of course, the 
affair will be most minutely investiga¬ 
ted. We refrain, for obvious reasons, 
from noticing the many reports in cir¬ 
culation. The extraordinary height 
of the buildings prevented the en¬ 
gines, all of them more or less dis¬ 
abled by former servipe, bearing with 
any effect on the flames ; and, as the 
wind blew strong from the west, they 
spread with amazing rapidity. Floor 
after floor became ignited, and soon 
after midnight the whole vast mass of 
building was enveloped in living fire. 
The appearance from the Cowgate at 
four o'clock in the morning was truly 
awful. Every part of the city was il¬ 
luminated, and the whole adjacent 
country must have been alarmed by 
the portentous glare of the flames. An 
hour afterwards, the fire reached the 
last side of the square, and in two 
hours more, all that escaped the con¬ 
flagration in the month of June last, 
were included in the general dekruc- 
tion. Among the premises destroyed. 


Fibe in the Pabliament Square, 

AND DESTBUCTION OF THE JUKY 

CouBT Room. 

After the fire in the Tron Church 
liBd been subdued, it was generally 
•ilpposed that the conflagration was 
fit m end; but on Tuesday night, 
ten o'clock, a new alarm was 
of a fire having broken out in 
the iWliament Square, a place di- 
tectly to the windward of the former 
wsene of destruction. It originated in 


were the new Jury Court Room, the 
office of the Water Company, that of 
the auditor of the Court of Session, 
the shops of Mr Laurie, and Messrs 
Bell and Bradfute, booksellers, Messrs 
Jardine and Wilson's chambers, Mr 
R. Scott, engraver, Mr Williamson, 
writer, &c. By some judicious precau¬ 
tions, the Exchequer, the Parliament- 
House, the Libraries of the Advo¬ 
cates and Writers to the Signet, and 
Ithe Banking-house of Sir William 
Forbes and Com|>any, were rescued 
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from the jeopardy in -which they 
-for some time remained. At eight 
o’clock the fury of the flames had 
abated, and at that period the inte¬ 
rior walls of the south-east angle fell 
upon the front wall, and were preci¬ 
pitated mto the square with a terrific 
crash. Several persons were hurt, and 
a cloud of dust was thrown up that 
darkened the firmament. The only 
parts of the old buildings jn the square 
now remaining,.^re the houses adjoin¬ 
ing the new ExcTiequer Buildings, in 
which the office of Messrs Brougham 
and Anderson, and the house of Mr 
Allan, the painter, are situated. Du¬ 
ring the whole night, that part of 
the Old Town, to the eastward of 
the scene of conflagration, was expo¬ 
sed to a shower of sparks and fla¬ 
ming brands. These again set fire 
to the buildings in rear of the High 
Street, where the flames broke out 
with such violence, that much anxiety 
was entertained for the Commercial 
Bank. Here the most melancholy ac¬ 
cidents happened, in one of which Mr 
Braidwood, director of engines, near¬ 
ly lost his life; and here we rejoice to 
be able to add, these calamities termi¬ 
nated. Frequent alanns of fire in 
other places were given in the course 
of Wednesday, originating principally 
in chimneys ignited by burning em¬ 
bers. ^ One broke out in Carrubber’s 
Close, among some chips under the 
roof, and assumed a threatening ap¬ 
pearance, but was eventually got un¬ 
der. About three in the afternoon, a 
heavy shower of rain helped to ex¬ 
tinguish the embers lodged on the 
tops of the houses; prior to which, a 
proclamation by the magistrates had 
recommended a general inspection of 
the house topsj^ and the stationing of 
watches thereon. 

Burning fragments of a large size 
> fell on the Calton Hill, at Norton ^ 
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Place, and on the Easter Road to 
Leith, as far as the toll. 

During the whole of this eventful 
night, the Old Town resembled a city 
besieged and exposed to a severe 
bombardment. The general panic 
had spread far beyond the probable 
boundaries of the flames, and the de¬ 
struction of the greater part of the 
city was tremblingly predicted. Ru¬ 
mours that incendiaries were abroad, 
were prevalent, and generall}^ credit¬ 
ed. Military were seen in all direc¬ 
tions—the streets were deluged with 
water, and many a wretched female 
and child, rendered houseless, passed 
that tempestuous night among the 
piles of furniture heaped up in every 
corner. On no similar * occasion 
have so many wretched families suf¬ 
fered. From three to four hundred 
are burned out, a great proportion of 
whom are left destitute. There is not 
a close nor a lane near the scene of 
misfortune, but is crowded with the 
wreck of furniture. The Lord Pro¬ 
vost, with that humanity which has 
always characterized him, made an 
immediate application to the officers 
of government for the use of Queens- 
berry House, as a temporary shelter 
for the desolate groups crowding the 
streets, which was instantly granted. 
The managers of the Infirmary also 
showed the greatest liberality and 
anxiety to alleviate the general dis¬ 
tress, not only to bodily sufierers, but 
by ordering food to be given to their 
relations in attendance. The Com¬ 
missioners of Police notified that per¬ 
sons in a state of destitution would be 
provided with money for present exi¬ 
gencies, by applying at their oflice. 

Many accidents, of course, occur¬ 
red } but, amid conflicting reports, it 
is not easy to particularize all with 
certainty. Several persons have been 
killed, chiefly by the falling of the 
Q 
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ruins, and many severely injured. On 
the afternoon of Wednesday, two men 
were killed by the falling of a high 
stack of chimneys in Conn’s Close, one 
of whom was a fireman belonging to 
the Naval Yard, Leith, the other not 
claimed. A sweep, dangerously burn¬ 
ed and bruised, has since died in the 
Infirmary; an artilleryman, Iiurt by 
the falling of a wall in the Rarliunicnt 
f Square, is not expected to recover. 
A tailor is in a similar condition, and 
two boys and a woman, much bruised, 
are in the Royal Infirmary. The body 
of a boy, without the head and arms, 
was yesterday dug out of a cellar. Jt 
has been ascertained that this unfor- 
tuBnte youth was employed on Tues¬ 
day morning in removing the goods 
in the cellar to a place of safety, when 
the wall fell in and killed him. We 
subjoin a list of the patients at pre¬ 
sent in the Royal Infirmary 

David Robertson, aged 17, severe¬ 
ly burnt. 

John Riddell, aged severe con¬ 
tusions and fractures. 

John Crawdbrd, severely burnt, 
since dead. 

James Forest, 27, severe contu¬ 
sions. 

Alexander McGill, 9, injury of the 
head. 

David Fortune, 7» ditto. 

Isabel M'Intosli, 60, severe frac¬ 
tures. 

Elizabeth Thomson, .50, contu¬ 
sions. 

Betsey Smith, 22, ditto. 

Joseph Lawrie, artillery, severe 
contusion. 

Many of these cases are extremely 
dangerous, though, so far as we can 
learn, none of them are considered 
altogether hopeless. 

In order to obviate, as far as pos¬ 
sible, danger from the falling walls 
to the houses near them, strong bodies * 
of masons, slaters, and carpenters, 


the latter from Leith, were occupied 
during Wednesday in throwing down 
the chimney-tops, and such parts of 
the ruins as were most threatening. 
An attempt was made with ropes to 
pull down the lofty gables in tbe 
High Street, but afterwards relin¬ 
quished. Colonel Thackery, of the 
Royal Engineers, w^as particularly ac¬ 
tive on this occasion, as was Captain 
Boswell, R.N. and the officers of Sir 
T. Bradford’s staff’. , 

The greatest zeaf and intrepidity 
was displayed by high and low on 
this aw ful occasion. The Lord Pro¬ 
vost and Magistrates, the High Con¬ 
stables, the Superintendant, Lieute¬ 
nants, Surgeon, and other officers of 
police, made the most energetic exer¬ 
tions to alleviate the general distress. 
The Lord Justice Cl.erk was in the 
Parliament Square at an early hour 
on Wednesday morning, animating 
and setting an example to all around 
him, at a time when extraordinary 
exertion was particularly necessary. 
We also noticed the Lord President, 
the Lord Advocate, the Solicitor-Ge¬ 
neral, the Dean of Faculty, Sir John 
Hay, Sir William Forbes, Sir John 
Hope, Sir Thomas Bradford, Lord 
Robert Kcr, Sir Patrick Walker, &c. 
particularly active, and manifesting 
the utmost anxiety to render assist¬ 
ance. The most distinguished cha¬ 
racters in the city, were seen volun¬ 
tarily sharing in the severest manual 
labour, and exposing themselves, 
with the greatest intrepidity, to much 
personal risk. In some instances, 
persons of the lower class refused to 
work at the engines, or supply water 
with buckets, unless a bargain was 
struck with them, but this mercenary 
spirit was not general. One woman, 
named Janet Blackwood, wrought 
for many hours with a spirit and per¬ 
severance truly masculine. 

A great part of the 72d regiment 
from the Castle, were, as was former- 
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ly mentioned, on the spot where the 
‘ first fire broke out, almost as soon as 
th^ engines, and during the whole 
period, the men were conspicuously 
active in keeping order in the streets, 
working the engines, and removing 
property. On Tuesday, a detach¬ 
ment of the 1st dragoons from Piers- 
hill barracks, and a party of artillery¬ 
men, from Leith Fort, arrived to re¬ 
lieve the infantry; and on Wednes- 
dajJ'j-a troop of the Mid-Lothian yeo¬ 
manry, commanded by Sir J. Hope, 
Captain Cockburn, and Quarter-Mas- 
ter Aitchison, were called out, and 
shared in the fatiguing duty of main¬ 
taining order, and preventing curious 
persons from foolishly endangering 
their lives, by going too near the 
tottering ruins. In several instances, 
persons in high authority were inter¬ 
rupted by the military, but this was 
the inevitable consecpience of a strict 
adherence to orders, without which’all 
regularity would have been at an end. 

Upwards of twenty engines were 
in attendance. The Duke of Buc- 
cleuch’s was dispatched from Dal¬ 
keith, and several, also, arrived from 
the Naval Yard and Leith. The most 
powerful belonged to the Board of 
Ordnance from Leith Fort, made by 
Mark, Noble, and Co., and throws li 
tons per minute. It is said to have 
driven, down the front of the houses 
in Parliament Square. Canals were 
cut across the street to lead the water 
into the square and closes. 

As far as we can ascertain, the fol¬ 
lowing houses have been destroyed: 
—Four double lands in Parliament 
Square; four lands, Old Fishmarket 
Close; four lands. Old Assembly 
Close; two wooden lands. Conn's 
Close; six small tenements in Borth- 
wick’s Close; four lands of six stories 
fronting the High Street; besides 
►many houses in different quarters 
partially injured, chiefly by the fall 
of ruins. Covenant Close did not 


suffer. It is impossible to estimate 
at present the value of property de¬ 
stroyed. 

We understand that the charter, 
sederunt book, and the other valu¬ 
able documents and records belong¬ 
ing to the incorporated Society of 
Solicitors in the Supreme Courts, 
have been preserved. 'Pheir Hall, 
l.ibrary, &c. were insured in the 
Plicenix Fire Office. 

'J'here is no calculating the amount 
of the property destroyed, or even 
the number of the houses, as all ap¬ 
proach to them has been prohibited. 
By the fire of Monday night, the Old 
Assembly Close, which contained 
many valuable houses, and was so 
tliickly peopled, that some J/ats con¬ 
tained no fewer than eigA/ families, 
has been almost entirely consumed. 
The west side of the Covenant Close, 
including the house in which the ce¬ 
lebrated League and Covenant was 
subscribed, has been destroyed, and 
the opposite side has suffered severe 
damage. Borthwick's Close is one 
mass of ruins. Conn’s Close, which 
was inhabited chiefly by poor people, 
no longer exists ; and the east side 
of the Old Fishmarket Close, down 
to the house occupied by Messrs 
Thomson and Co., bookbinders, has 
also been destroyed. In addition to 
all this, is the total destruction of four 
stately tenements in the High Street. 

During the whole of Thursday, the 
attention of the authorities was direct¬ 
ed to the state of tlie walls in the 
Parliament Square, which being of 
an immense height, threatened to de¬ 
stroy the property behind them. At 
one time it had been resolved to bat¬ 
ter down these walls with artillery; 
but the scheme having been pro¬ 
nounced dangerous, was abandoned. 
On Friday morning, the ruins were 
inspected by Admiral Sir David 
*Milne, Captain Head of the Royal 
Engineers, and several other scienti- 
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fic gentlemen. A meeting was after¬ 
wards lield by the magistrates, and 
others interested, at which it was re¬ 
solved, after hearing Captain Head’s 
report, to intrust the entire manage¬ 
ment of the work of demolition to 
that g(Mitlemaii. Captain Hope of 
his Majesty’s sloop Brisk, which ar¬ 
rived in Leith Roads on 'J’ucsday, 
handsomely oflVred his own services 
and those of forty of his men, wliom, 
with their officers, he Iiad l)r()ught 
along with him. The oft’er was grate¬ 
fully accepted; and a w’arraiit by the 
Dean of Guild, authorizing them to 
proceed, having been issued, opera¬ 
tions iimncdiafcly commenced. A 
line was thrown over the Iiigh south¬ 
ern gable above Heron's Court, by 
whicli a stronger rope and an iron 
cable were successively carried up. 
These being secured, the men com¬ 
menced pulling, but only a small part 
ofthe west side camedown. The labour 
was abandoned for the day, and the 
tars were accommodated for the night 
in the Castle barracks. We observed 
two young naval officers particularly 
active and daring. They stood perch¬ 
ed on the top of the wall of the 
house wliich stood in the south-east 
angle of the Square ; and from that 
precarious height, issued their orders 
with the most astonishing coolness. 

On Saturday morning, at seven 
o’clock. Captain Hope and his party 
returned to the attack. A ladder was 
projected from a chimney-top on the 
south side of the Square, to the top 
of the wall above-mentioned, (a height 
of twelve stories,) and along this lad¬ 
der, which moved like a spring¬ 
board, two sailors walked, and re¬ 
turned in safety. Seamen were em¬ 
ployed in securing and bracing their 
iron cables, chains, and ropes, and 
sappers in mining the cast wall, which 
hung over the Police Office, and 
threatened destruction to it. These 
operations having been completed. 


the mines were sprung, when the im¬ 
mense fabric fell perpendicularly to 
the ground, as had been foreseen, by 
Captain Head. The spectacle was 
grand and astonishing. An immense 
part of the wall sunk down immedi¬ 
ately after the explosion, and the re¬ 
mainder in two successive fragments, 
by which the interest of the specta¬ 
tors was heightened and prolonged. 
All at once the Squaie was enveloped 
in a dark cloud of di'st; and vhout.s 
of triumphant joy'aro.se from the 
multitude. The seamen, in the 
meantime, proceeded with their ope¬ 
rations. About mid-day the greater 
part of the south gable wa.s pulled 
down piecc-mcal ; but a detached 
corner remained, and presented the 
singular appearance of a pyramid 
eight or nine feet in \'^idth, by three 
in thickness, and of tlie vast height 
of about 130 feet. It inclined con¬ 
siderably towards the Cowgate, and 
to clear it away expeditiously was 
instantly resolved upon. The chain 
cable was again thrown round it near 
the centre, and so scientific were the 
whole arrangements, that the upper 
part fell directly to ihe ground. Lord 
Robert Ker and Major Lindsay at¬ 
tended the whole operations ; and af¬ 
ter the Courts rose, the Lords Presi¬ 
dent and Justice Clerk, and a num¬ 
ber of other distinguished public cha¬ 
racters, swelled the crowd of anxious 
spectators. 

After the last fall of tlie.se stupen¬ 
dous ruins, the smouldering flaines 
were again awakened into life by 
the tremendous collision, and a great 
deal of smoke issued from the rubbish. 
An engine was procured, which put 
an end to all farther danger. 

It seems that the bell of the Tron 
Church melted away in small frag¬ 
ments. It was of the enormous 
weight of about two tons, and was 
hung in the year 1673; its cost, in 
Scots money, being equal to L.82, 
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10s. 2cl, sterling. The church itself, 
• and the steeple, were finished in 
16^3, twenty-six years after the for¬ 
mer had been opened for divine ser¬ 
vice. 

• The fires which it has been our 
•most pmnful duty to describe, are the 
most calamitous, we may venture to 
say, of any of an accidental nature, re¬ 
corded in history. The misery which 
they have caused is incalculable; and 
the value oi'the property destroyed is 
not to be estimated. The damages 
sustained by the poorer class of suf¬ 
ferers will, we li.'ive no doubt, be re¬ 
paired by the benevolence and cha¬ 
rity of the public at large. The sub¬ 
scription for their relief amounted 
yesterday to upwards of four thou¬ 
sand pounds ; and this fund is rapid¬ 
ly increasing. 'I'he most magnificent 
contribution made to it, has been by 
Sir William Forbes, it being no less 
than L.500. 

Mr Fauntleroy’s Interview 
wrru HIS Wife, ike . 

Mrs Fauntlcroy having learned 
that her husband was determined to 
shut hinist'lf up from all further com¬ 
munication with his relations and 
friends after Saturday, sent to him a 
message by her son, telling him that 
she \vnuld be witli him, if God would 
giv'chcr strength, next morning, lie 
prepared for the meeting, which he 
had hoped he could have avoided, and 
at eleven o’clock on Saturday morn¬ 
ing she aiTivcd at Newgate, in a hack¬ 
ney-coach, accompanied by her son. 
Upon going inside the first door of 
the prison, there was necessarily some 
delay, the turnkey being obliged to 
communicate Jo Mr Wontner the ap¬ 
plication of any person to visit a pri¬ 
soner. Mrs Faiintleroy concluded 
that she was to be refused, and wild¬ 
ly said, ** Oh, for God’s sake, wilf 
you keep me from him ?” One of the 


principal officers of the prison went 
to her, told her that she certainly 
should be admitted, and begged her 
to be calm. She promised to be quite 
calm; but it was apprehended, from 
the woful condition in which her 
health and feelings .appeared to be, 
that the unfortunate convict would 
have to undergo a scene of affliction 
exceeding any which he had yet en¬ 
dured. The officer went up to in- 
ftinn Mr Fauntleroy that she was in 
the prison. Yes,” said he, ** I ex¬ 
pected her; God help her ! bring her 
to me.” The officer then conducted, 
or rather carried, Mrs Fauntlcroy 
into the apartment of her husband. 
,Slie dropped into his arms, and was 
unable to utter a word for some time. 
The two turnkeys who attend the 
prisoner retired to the farthest corner 
of the room. The scene was one 
which, even amongst those whose 
ordinary avocations was that of wit¬ 
nessing the eternal parting of wives 
from husbands, and fathers from chil¬ 
dren, were deeply affected at. The 
officer who led her to the presence of 
her husband went over to her and 
again entreated that she would be 
calm, and say nothing calculated to 
draw aw'ay her husband’s mind from 
his religious contemplations.—She 
seemed to derive strcngtli from this 
hint of the necessity of checking her 
feelings, and she talked to him for a 
considerable time without interrup¬ 
tion from sobs and tears. Their prin¬ 
cipal conversation had reference to 
their son, who, the unfortunate father 
hoped and believed, would be brought 
up with the fear of God constantly 
before his eyes, and the terror of his 
parent's fate ever present to his ima¬ 
gination. 'The son occasionally spoke 
a few words of consolation to both, 
assuring them of the love he had for 
them, and his determination to live 
free from reproach. At the expira¬ 
tion of a full hour spent in this man- 
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ner, the officer entered, and taking 
Mrs Fauntleroy by the hand, quietly 
led her away from her husband, with¬ 
out waiting for the ceremony of fare¬ 
well, and before she thought she was 
from his side, the door was closed for 
ever between them. For this sudden 
separation, which the officer had con¬ 
trived to accomplish with such hu¬ 
mane ingenuity, Mrs F. w'as not pre¬ 
pared. She screamed, and supplica¬ 
ted to be re-admitted ; but when the 
officer told her that her poor husband 
would not be able to bear it, she ac¬ 
quiesced, and after having been re¬ 
lieved by a profuse flood of tears, re¬ 
turned with her son, and the Rev. Mr 
Springett, who was waiting outside 
the room, - and who, we understand, 
suggested the mode of separating 
them. Soon after the departure of 
Mrs F. and her son, Mr Fauntleroy's 
brother and sister came to pay their 
last visit. This scene was also ex¬ 
ceedingly heart-rending; but the pre¬ 
sence of the Rev. Mr Cotton, who 
entered and spoke in a cheerful tone 
to them, in a great measure dissipa¬ 
ted the horrors of the interview. Mr 
Fauntleroy requested that the Ordi¬ 
nary would administer the Sacrament 
to them all. This was done in the 
most solemn and impressive manner. 
After which the Ordinary left the 
room. This interview occupied near¬ 
ly two hours, and after it closed, Mr 
F. expressed that he was content; 
that God had enabled him to go 
through the worst part of his earthly 
sufferings, and that tlic moment of 
execution would be as nothing to 
him. 

To HIS Most Excellent Majes¬ 
ty King George IV. 

" The very humble petition of Su¬ 
sannah Mary-Ann F auntleroy:—F or- 
jgive, O most gracious Sire, a wretch-r 


ed and distracted woman, for pre¬ 
suming to approach your royal per¬ 
son to supplicate for mercy to be ex¬ 
tended to the unfortunate Henry 
Fauntleroy. Let not, 1 beseech you, 
the dreadful punishment of an igno¬ 
minious death be inflicted on the hus¬ 
band of your supplicant—the father 
of her child. But spare, () merci¬ 
fully .spare, the father’s life, that dis¬ 
grace may not be entailed on his in¬ 
nocent offspring, and overwhelming 
misery inflicted on yoiu’ petitioner ! 

“ Your petitioner most respectfully 
assures your Majesty that the roy^ 
clemency cannot be afforded to a 
more deserving object than her un¬ 
happy husband; he possesses a most 
sympathetic and feeling heart, and 
an honourable and generous mind. 
Do not, therefore, most excellent So¬ 
vereign, allow the full rigour of the 
law to be put in force, but temper 
justice with the divine attribute mer¬ 
cy, and leave to the all-great and 
boniiliful Creator to take away tliat 
life which he alone can give. 

“ And your humble petitioner, with 
her dear and innocent child, will con¬ 
tinually offer up their grateful prayers 
for every blessing and happiness to at¬ 
tend your Majesty for ever and ever.” 

Execution of Mr Fauntleroy. 

30.—I’his morning, almost before 
day-light, the great leading thorough¬ 
fares of Holborn, the Strand, Fleet 
Street, St Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Smithfield, were thronged by persons 
of every class of society, hurrying for¬ 
ward in one general body, to catch a 
glimpse of the final conclusion of the 
existence of this unfortunate criminal* 
Many hundreds of the mass that as¬ 
sembled could not even obtain a sight 
of the scaffold, and those who did 
succeed in getting near the platform, 
evidently suffered much from the tre- 
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mendous pressure occasioned by the 
'crwd. 

four o'clock, immense barriers 
of wood were erected across the 
streets leading into the Old Bailey, 
ift addition to the usual chains; this 
^precautfon was suggested by the ciry 
marshals, to whom the arrangements 
at the exterior of the prison were in¬ 
trusted. They, it will ho remembered, 
on the morning of the execution of 
I’liistlewood and others, on the 1st of 
May, 1820, adopted similar precau¬ 
tionary measures, and, indeed, the 
preparations were nearly the same, 
with the exceptifm of the immense 
military force which it was thought 
necessary to have in tlie vicinity of 
Newgate on that occasion. TI)c mar¬ 
shals also, foreseeing the consequences 
of violent pressure, stationed bo¬ 
dies of [)olice, at various points, to 
regulate, if possible, the crowd Mdiich 
continued arriving from an exceeding 
early liour. Some persons took up 
their stations at tlic barrier within 
which the marshals and oflicers stand, 
and in tlie centre ol’ wdiat is termed 
the Debtor's-Door" of the jad is 
erected the scaffold. In order to pre¬ 
vent any intruders into tijis circle, 
which on this occasion extended near¬ 
ly 60 yards from the scaffold in each 
direction, constables were stationed 
the whole of the night; but by a gra¬ 
tuity well applied, many who did not 
like the pressure got within the bar¬ 
rier_The windows commanding 

views of the scaffold, according to the 
contract of those who liad paid sums, 
varying from 3l. to 'Js. 6d, were occu¬ 
pied by six o’clock, and those who 
had engaged and paid the money, and 
who were not able to get through the 
crowd, lost their view, which, it is 
needless to say, was eagerly occupied 
by another; all those windows, ex¬ 
tending from the St Sepulchre’s^ 
Church end of the Old Bailey, as far as 


the Sessions-house Court-yard, were 
crowded by seven o’clock. At this mo¬ 
ment the scene was indeed one which 
could call forth animadversion, as in 
the midst of the crowd, opposite the 
jail, no less than three pugilistic ren¬ 
counters took place—whether set on 
foot by ruffians for the purpose of 
plunder, or caused by the angry feel¬ 
ing for situations in individuals, it is 
difficult to say—but certainly the 
dreadful uproar they occasioned dis¬ 
played that the awful example to 
public justice, in the person of a man 
who had once shone in a sphere of 
great respectability, and of practised 
commercial talents and knowledge, 
had but little if any effect on the 
minds of the crowd. Wc have stated 
that the windows in the Old Bailey 
were thronged, and we will now pro¬ 
ceed to describe the exterior of the 
prison. 

^'he walls were literally covered, 
and wherever ahold or footing could 
be obtained, persons of respectable 
appearance were seen clinging. From 
the slender state of the holding, many 
of them|'ell, and experienced severe 
contusions ; however, the places were 
quickly occupied by others, and a 
disgraceful scene of contention was 
going forward, which, from the den¬ 
sity of the crowd, could not be 
checked. As far as the eye could 
reach, looking from the scaffold to¬ 
wards Ludgate lldl, notiiing was vi¬ 
sible but one immense forest of heads; 
and such was the greatness of the as¬ 
sembled thousands, that they fre¬ 
quently appeared to wave- in every 
direction. Such was the uproar at 
seven o’clock, that it was thought 
some dreadful accident would have 
occurred; however, the mob became 
more composed as the hour of eight 
approached. 

The scaffold was erected in the 
course of the night; and, at five 
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o’clock in the morning, the execu¬ 
tioner ascended the platform and fas¬ 
tened the chain-link and rope to the 
cross-beam, and then retired. The 
remainder of tlie morning was occu¬ 
pied as we have stated; and in addi¬ 
tion to which we can add, that some 
desperate robberies were committed; 
but whether the offenders were se¬ 
cured or not did not come to our 
knowledge. 

At seven o’clock last evening, Mr 
Fauntleroy was waited upon by the 
Rev. Mr Springett, who was received 
by him with evident marks of com¬ 
posure. After some conversation on 
trifling' matters,- the subject was 
changed to religion, and the question 
of the transition from life to eternity 
was discussed. The reverend clergy¬ 
man pointed out the sacred maxims 
of religion from the Revelations, and 
the unfortunate gentleman answered 
in a manner that displayed his perfect 
conviction and hope in the sacred 
truths of Christianity, and reliance, 
that the awful transition which he was 
about to make would be one which, as 
he said, “displayed the mer^jy of God, 
even in the last hour, to the guilty 
penitent.” He was assisted, until 
eleven o’clock at night, in his devo¬ 
tions by the Rev. Ordinary, Mr Baker, 
Mr Springett, and another individual. 
At that hour he took some refresh¬ 
ment, and paced his apartment for a 
short time; he then sat down, and 
for a considerable time occupied him¬ 
self in prayer, reading occasionally 
from the Bible and a Prayer-book. 

He was then asked if he would take 
any rest ? He asked permission to re¬ 
tire for an hour; and, having com¬ 
posed himself on a bed, fell into a 
doze, which did not last long. He 
awoke in some alarm, and again fell 
asleep; and by five o’clock was up at 
pr^er, having had but very trifling 
ami most uneasy sleep. 


He was joined by the reverend 
gentlemen whom we have before 
named, and quitted his apartment 
with them for the ward-room, over 
the Press-yard, where tea was pro¬ 
vided. He drank a cup of tea, and 
again entered into prayer, mot in the 
least abstracted; but as the chimes 
struck the hours, a languor evidently 
gained over his spirits, and his man¬ 
ner became depressed. He did not, 
however, lose that steady serenity 
and calmness of demeanour which he 
preserved to the last moment. 

In speakingof himself and hishopes 
of eternity, he expressed his full con¬ 
fidence in the mercy of God, and ob¬ 
served upon the unfortunate state of 
mind in which he had laboured for 
so long a period, ‘compared to his 
present happiness. In answer to a 
question put to him, he spoke of his 
doom as very just, observing, he now 
plainly perceived that he fully merit¬ 
ed his fate. In this manner, and in 
similar declarations, did he employ 
himself with his reverend attendants 
for three hours, and at seven o’clock 
appeared to be sinking into a deep 
state of inanimation. He received 
the last offices of religion composedly 
and quietly, but still his manner be¬ 
spoke the deepest depression. 

I'he applicants for admission were 
as numerous as they appeared to be 
highly respectable. But the SheriflPs, 
Messrs Aldermen Brown and Key, 
had given conclusive directions not 
to permit any persons whatsoever, but 
a reporter from each morning and 
evening newspaper, to have access to 
the interior of the prison; and, in or¬ 
der to act strictly up to the letter of 
their decision, they determined upon 
not allowing any of their own private 
friends to accompany them. This 
resolution was strictly adhered to. 

At half past six o’clock the report¬ 
ers were admitted into the vestibule 
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of the prison; they were in number 
\iboiit twenty for the different news- 
pamrs. Mr Wontner, the worthy and 
hi^ily respectable governor of the 
prison, addressed them, and stated 
ms orders to be, that only one for 
each paper could be admitted; but 
if there were more than one from any 
newspaper, as a matter of conve- 
niettce, he would allow the gentlemen 
to pass through his house to a con¬ 
venient place outside within the rail¬ 
ing, where he could note down any 
circumstance that occurred. The gen¬ 
tlemen thanked him, and four of them 
availed themselves of this kind offer. 

After remaining in the lobby until 
ten minutes to eight o’clock, Mr Al¬ 
derman Brown, attended by his offi¬ 
cers bearing wands, came through 
tho passages; and being informed, 
that the group of persons assembled 
attended for the press, directed them 
to be allowed to pass on to the cells. 
'Mr Alderman Key, and his under¬ 
sheriff, followed almost immediately; 
and instead, as was the usual prac¬ 
tice, of going into the Press-room, 
the Sheriffs proceeded past the con¬ 
demned cells up a flight of stairs into 
the ward-room, where the unfortu¬ 
nate gentleman was sitting near the 
fire, engaged in deep meditation. On 
tlie room door being opened by the 
turnjcey, he raised his eyes and stood 
up, leaning on Mr Baker and Mr 
Springett, who administered to him 
spiritual consolation, while the Rev. 
Ordinary, in a very feeling and affect¬ 
ing manner, read the prayers for the 
dead. 

The Sheriffs, Mr Wontner, &c. ha¬ 
ving entered, Mr Fauntleroy advan¬ 
ced a few paces, bowed to them, and 
returned to his attendants. Here a 
very great change in his manner was 
apparent; he shook off the stupor 
which had come over him, and stood 
calmly erect and composed, but im¬ 


mediately closed his eyes, and relapsed 
into his former state. He was neatly 
dressed in black, with shoes and silk 
stockings, and had a very gentleman¬ 
ly appearance. Some few minutes 
being occupied in prayer, he was led 
to the fire-place, and the officers of 
the Sheriff pinioned his arms and 
hands. 

This ceremony being completed, 
Mr Baker and Mr Springett each 
took his arm, and the Sheriffs quitted^, 
the room, followed by the Rev. Mr 
Cotton, and next by Mr Fauntleroy, 
who still kept his eyes closed, and 
was led forward scarcely conscious 
of the passing scene. On walking 
through the passages, the heavy and 
deep sound of the funeral bell sud¬ 
denly struck on his ear, and appeared 
to arouse him. He exclaimed, Oh, 
my God, have mercy! Heaven have 
mercy on me!” and then seemed to 
make an endeavour to pray, but his 
lips failed to produce utterance; his 
step was, however, still firm, and his 
manner composed. He did not ap¬ 
pear in the least ruffled. 

The Rev. Ordinary read aloud the 
sublime prayer of the apostle P^ul, 
beginning, “ I am the resurrection 
and the life,” and continued reading 
the burial service until he assisted Mr 
Fauntleroy on to the scaffold. 

At eight o’clock the executioner and 
his assistant ascended the scaffold. 
Immediately a confusion and cry of 
“ Hats off!” arose from the multitude, 
and this wish appeared to be very 
generally complied with. Shortly 
after the St Sepulchre’s church fune¬ 
ral bell tolled, as did also that in the 
chapel of Newgate; and for a few 
minutes, as it were, the bells mourn¬ 
fully responded to each other. 

At five minutes past eight o’clock 
the Rev. Mr Springett ascended the 
fatal scaffold. The Sheriffs’ officera, 
with white wands, next appealed on 
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the steps, and retired on one side to 
make way for the Rev. Mr Cotton, 
the Ordinary, who led up, assisted 
by Mr Baker, the unfortunate cul¬ 
prit, who stepped on the platform 
scarcely animated. Indeed, his man¬ 
ner evinced much of the mechanical 
march, evidently scarcely conscious 
of the passing scene; his eyes were 
closed, and his countenance was dead¬ 
ly pale. On being placed on the 
i$;,«caffold, he opened his eyes for a mo¬ 
ment, and seized Mr Baker’s hand 
with a convulsive grasp; but evident¬ 
ly somewhat revived by the freshness 
of the air, after a moment’s l)esitation, 
he advanced firmly and quickly to 
the middle of the platform, and, from 
the movement of his lips, seemed tq 
be engaged in earnest praj'er, raising 
his pinioned arms and hands once or 
twice as if in supplication. The exe¬ 
cutioner proceeded to cover his head 
with the cap, and tied his white neck- 
handkerchief over his eyes, and then 
adjusted the rope. The Rev. Mr 
Cotton during this time was occupied 
in reading the conclusion of the bu¬ 
rial-service. 

The unfortunate sufferer stood firm¬ 
ly, and seemed to be praying with 
great fervour. The executioner soon 
concluded his preparations, and de¬ 
scended from the plaitform. Tlie Rev. 
Mr Baker and Mr Cotton retired from 
the criminal a few paces, and, after 
an agonizing moment occupied in 
prayer, a signal appeared to be given, 
the drop fell, and the world closed 
on him for ever. He struggled in 
great agony for a few seconds, and 
for some minutes was convulsed. 

The Sherifts did not enter the lobby 
leading to the scaffold ; but, having 
seen the unfortunate culprit placed 
on the platform, immediately retired 
into Mr Wontner’s house, evidently 
much affected. Mr Springett left the 
scaffold almost immediately on Mr 
Fauntleroy's ascending. On thedroi) 


falling, the Rev. Mr Cotton and Mr^ 
Baker returned into the jail. ^ 

After the body had hung foiyan 
hour, it was cut down, and carried 
into a room adjoining the lobby. 

The immense multitude, during 
the awful ceremony, conducted them¬ 
selves orderly, and dispersed quietly. 
We did not hear of any accident ha¬ 
ving occurred, but the offences were 
numerous ; and several persons w'ere 
stripped of their watches, money; &x;. 
by the pickjiockets, who were ex¬ 
tremely active. 


DECEMBER. 

London.— Letters from St Peters- 
burgh, of the 19th and 20th of No¬ 
vember, present us with a dreadful 
aceount of the calamities produced 
by an inundation of the Neva, not 
equalled ivithin the memory of man. 
In some parts of the town, the wa¬ 
ters rose to such a height, and with 
so great rapidity, that the inhabitants 
had not time to save themselves, but 
men, women, and children, indiscri¬ 
minately perished. A storm accom¬ 
panied this visitation of the w'aters, 
so violent, as to roll up the sheet-iron, 
which covered the roofs of many 
houses, as if it had been paper; itbroke 
in doors and windows everywhere; 
and, combining its force with that of 
the current, swept away bodily some 
of the slighter habitations. 

I'he magazines of wine, sugar, and 
other merchandize, being principal¬ 
ly in cellars under ground, and in the 
lower parts of the city, it is supposed 
that damage to the amount of millions 
has been sustained by the merchants 
on this melancholy occasion. The 
stores of raw sugar near the custom¬ 
house, and the herring magazine, 
Containing upwards of fifty thousand 
barrels of that article of food^ were 
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irretrievably ruined; guard-houses 
5ndRidges destroyed; the streets of 
PetOTsburgh were covered the follow- 
ii^g^ay with bodies of animals which 
had been drowned—with fire-wood, 
the stores of which had been broken 
up, and drifted away in all directions 
—with ships, which had burst from 
their moorings—with the contents 
of ravaged shops, the materials of 
which wind and water had overturn¬ 
ed Whole villages in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the Russian capital were, it 
is said, swept away. No food could 
be had in any quarter for days after 
the deluge had sul>sided—no Jiay- 
ments were made—no money de¬ 
manded ; the ordinary transactions 
and affairs of men being altogether 
displaced and forgotten amidst this 
scene of overwhelming miscr 3 ^ 

The imperial palace of Catbrinen- 
hof, with all its late improvements— 
Dmiljanowka, Kurujuos island, and 
fill the country houses on the great 
road to Riga, to the distance of eight 
miles, suffered incredible damage. 
The imperial iron manufactory at 
Cathrinenhof was under water, and 
200 workmen perished. Of 18 bar- 
iaeks,15 were washed away. The num¬ 
ber of persons who have perished is 
believed to amount to some thousands. 
The destruction of animals by the 
same, event is beyond all conception. 
The flood was so great that the lower 
stories of all the houses of Peters- 
burgh may be said to have been fill¬ 
ed. In some cases it rose to the se¬ 
cond stories; and entirely overflowed 
many low habitations and booths, of 
which, in many instances, not a trace 
is to be seen; so that several villages 
in the immediate vicinity are no more 
to be found. , It was stated, that the 
corpses of 800 persons had already 
been found. It is supposed, that about 
300,000 poods (10,800,000 tbs.) of 
sugar are damaged, and the half of ft 
entirely melted and washed away. 


Next to sugar, the loss of twist, in 
particular, is very great; and, among 
the articles of Russian produce,hemp, 
potashes, and hemp-oil, have suffered 
very much. In consequence of these 
events, a great rise has taken place 
in the price of many goods, especial¬ 
ly sugars. Cronstadt was completely 
under water; and much damage was 
done to merchant vessels, and to their 
cargoes. The injury to the imperial 
fleet is described to be immense. 

No similar visiuition had been ex¬ 
perienced for the last half century. 
The last great inundation was in Sep¬ 
tember 1777; but this was still great¬ 
er, tJie water liaving risen four feet 
higher than it did then. The empe¬ 
ror has directed the most qfficacious 
flicans to be taken to lessen the evil, 
and has assigned a million of rubles 
to relieve the more urgent wants of 
the poorest sufferers. He is said to 
have been an eye-witness of the scene, 
and exerted himself, with the nobili¬ 
ty, to rescue the people in boats. The 
exchange Jias been fitted up to receive 
4000 persons. Fears are expressed 
of a general famine, from the tlestruc- 
lion of such quantities of provisions, 
especially of all the bread, and the 
ruin of the ovens. 

At (jottenburgh, inan}'^ of the inha¬ 
bitants had not time to escape from 
their houses, and were compelled to 
seek for safety on their roofs—a pre¬ 
carious, and in some cases an insuf¬ 
ficient resource, as many houses were 
wholly carried away by the waters ; 
while the terrified sufferers beheld 
the astonishing spectacle of large 
ships thrown on the shore to the dis¬ 
tance of four thousand feet from their 
anchorage. 

At Stockholm, the hurricane tore 
the ships in the harbour from their 
moorings, and dashed them against 
each other; houses were entirely un¬ 
roofed ; and travellers, who left the 
city next day, were obliged to be pre- 
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ceded by labourers with axes, to clear 
away through the trees that had been 
blown down, and blocked up the 
roads. 

EdindurghMusical Festival.— 
At a meeting of the directors of the 
late Festival, held on the 3d instant. 

The amount of the receipts is 

And the total outlay 

Leaving for distribution among the 


the treasurer presented a detailed re¬ 
port of his intromissions, and a^^p hi", 
account of charge and discharge in 
all their branches, doequeted by the 
convener of the committee of finance, 
after comparing the items with the 
vouchers,— 

L.4940 4 10 

4397 18 11 

public charities, L.51.2 .5 11 


But as there may still remain some 
trifling claims against the Festival, 
the treasurer suggested, that a small 
sum should be retained to satisfy 
these; and that the sum of L. 530 
only ought to be placed at the dispo. 
sal of the public functionaries, in 
whom it is proposed to vest the se¬ 


lection of the charities among whicli 
this sum is to be divided. 

The treasurer also furnished to the 
meeting a comparative view of the 
receipts and expenditure at this and 
the two former Festivals, allowing as 
follows, viz.— 


Receipts, 

Expenses, 


181.5. 

L..5492 7 
3910 It 


6 


1819. 
li. 52.56 17 
4004 7 


182 t. 

1 L.4940 4 10 

0 4397 18 11 


Free proceeds, 


L.1581 13 4 L.12.52 10 


L.542 11 


The number of tickets sold was, 9011 


8720 


7916 


Thus showing a progressive decrease It may be observed, that while the 
in the receipts, and a progressive in- Parliament-house was seated for 1700, 
crease in the expenses,—the latter and the theatre for 1300 persons, the 
arising almost solely from the very tickets received at the doors were 
high demands, and the additional only as follow:— , 

number, of the principal singers. 


Monday evening, .. 912 

Tuesday morning,—The Creation, &c.1480 

Wednesday evening,. 1285 

ITiursday morning,—^Thc Messiah,.1459 

Friday evening,.1283 

Saturday morning,—Mount of Olives, &c. .... 1365 


7784 

Leaving, not made use of, or undelivered, . 132 

Total of tickets,. 7916 

And the number of tickets sold for the Assembly was . . 844 
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'file directors having taken into 
^he^onsideration the report and ac- 
coi^ of the treasurer, expressed their 
eoinre satisfaction with the clear and 
accurate manner in which they are 
stated and vouched, and unanimous- 
Jy voted to him, and also to the se¬ 
cretary, their best thanks, for the 
very great attention and time gratui¬ 
tously bestowedby them, in conduct¬ 
ing the numerous and laborious de- 
-tgils. within their respective depart¬ 
ments. 

The directors expressed their sin¬ 
cere regret, that, after all the toil and 
difficulty of bringing together such 
great musical talents,, and so nume¬ 
rous and complete an orchestra, the 
surplus profit for the charities should 
only have amounted to about one- 
third of what it was in 1815, and that 
it should have been less than one- 
half of what it w'as in 1819, owing to 
^he vast expense of the musical en- 
gagements, and the decreased sup¬ 
port given by the public, which, it is 
to be feared, rcndeivs a similar under¬ 
taking in future a matter of some 
doubt. 

The directors approved of the trea¬ 
surer’s retaining in his hands the 
small sum proposed, in case of any 
contingent claims being made upon 
him; and they authorized him to pay 
over to the Right Hon. the Lord 
Provost, the Lord President, the Lord 
Justice Clerk, the Lord Chief Raron, 
and the Lord Chief Commissioner, 
the sum of L.530, to be divided, as 
they may think proper, among the 
public charities of this city. 

9th.—Thursday week, an Egyptian 
mummy was unwrapped at the Bris¬ 
tol institution. The upper part of the 
shell being removed, there arose a 
peculiar but not unpleasant odour. 
The body was remarkably light, and 
wrapped up in a multitude of folds 
of cotton cloth, which was stainod 
yellowish brown. Upon the removal 


of the circular bandages, there ap¬ 
peared a long wrapper, from the chin 
to the toes, with a double border of 
blue stripes in front. The innermost 
layer of cloth was soaked in naphtha, 
asphaltum, or some bituminous sub¬ 
stance, combined probably with na¬ 
tron. 'file skin was blackened, and 
the neck and one of the hands had 
been attacked by a coleopferous in¬ 
sect, apparently a dermestis. In otlier 
respects this curious specimen of an¬ 
tiquity was very perfect. It was the 
body of a (probably young) female. 
The hands were placed straight upon 
the thighs. The hair upon the head 
was perfect, of a brownish auburn 
colour, short, but not at all wearing 
the character of a negro’s, 'riie co- 
•verlngs of the chest and stomach be¬ 
ing removed, exhibited, in high pre¬ 
servation, the heart and lungs, and 
all the intestines; indeed, it did not 
appear that any part had been re¬ 
moved. Whether the brain had been 
extracted was not ascertained; nei¬ 
ther were the teeth examined. 

Tiik Sufferers from ttie Lath 
Fires in Euinburgh. 

On Friday, at two o’clock, a most 
respectable and numerous meeting of 
the subscribers in aid of the sulFerers 
by the late fire, was held in the High 
Church. Among the gentlemen pre¬ 
sent were the Magistrates of the 
city, the Dean of Guild, William 
Blackwood, Esq. Baron Bailie of Ca- 
nongate, Gilbert Innes, Esq. Henry 
M'^Kenzie, Esq. James Gibson Craig, 
Esq. William Trotter, Esq. Michael 
Linning, Esq. William Inglis, Esq. 
Robert Johnston, Esq. Mr Hepburn 
of Clerkington, Mr Munro, Principal 
Baird, the Rev. Dr Inglis, the Rev. 
Dr Grant, the Rev. Dr Thomson, the 
Rev. Edward Craig, &c. 

Mr Waugh (Dean of Guild) rose 
and said, that he regretted extremely 
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the absence of the Lord Provost, who, 
he was sorry to say, was prevented 
by indisposition from attending the 
meeting. He begged leave to pro¬ 
pose, that the oldest Bailie, William 
ratison. Esq. should be called to the 
chair.— {Applause.') 

Mr Patison having taken the chair, 
stated the object of the meeting, which 
was the appointment of a committee 
to superintend the distribution of the 
subscription, raised in aid of the suf¬ 
ferers by the fire. A list of a commit¬ 
tee was read by Mr Cunningham ; it 
comprehended the Magistrates of the 
city and suburbs, the Lords of Ses¬ 
sion, and the heads of all the princi¬ 
pal bodies in the city and its vicinity. 

A gentleman said, that it w’ould be 
satisfactory to learn the real state of 
the funds. 

Mr Bonar (banker) stated, that 
L.5000 had been paid in to him, and 
that L.1200 was yet to pay. L. 1.500 
had been raised irom the collections 
at the churches on Sunday last. 

Dr Thomson proposed, that the 
visitors of the Destitute Sick Society 
should be added to the committee, as 
their services, irom local knowledge, 
would be highly valuable.—Agreed 
to. 

Mr Blackwood thought, that from 
the expense attending the publication 
of the subscri])tion list in the newspa¬ 
pers, that no publication of it should 
take place until it was completed. 

Mr Waugh moved that the com¬ 
mittee should meet without delay, as 
numerous applications had been made 
for relief. He thought that the com¬ 
mittee should not give money to the 
sufferers, but that the relief given 
should be in furniture, clothes, &c. 

It was agreed that the first meet¬ 
ing of the committee should take 
place on Monday, at two o’clock. 

On the motion of Mr Trotter, the 
managers of the Begging Society 
were added to the committee. 


Mr W. Inglis moved the thanks of 
the meeting to the Lord Provoah^^nd 
Magistrates, for their unweariediex- 
ertions on the late melancholy oci?a- 
sion. {Applause.) The motion was 
seconded by H. Mackenzie, Esq. and 
unanimously agreed to. 

The Rev. Edward Craig moved 
the thanks of the meetinsr to the na- 
val and military services employed on 
the occasion, which was agreed to. 

The thanks of the meeting wero 
unanimously given to Bailie Patison, 
for lus conduct in the chair, after 
which the meeting broke up. 

Robbkryof the Stirling Mail 
Coach. 

18th,—Oil Saturday evening, this 
coach w'as robbed to a very extensive 
amount, wdiile chan)jing horses at the 
village of Kirkliston. The particulars 
of the robbery arc still involved in 
considerable mystery; but the fol¬ 
lowing, we believe, maybe relied on. 
A gig, with two men in it, had been 
observed following the coach for some 
time before its arrival at Kirkliston, 
where both stopped at the same inn. 
The men came out of the gig, and 
after one of them had given a boy 
fourpence to hold the reins of the 
horse, they both went into the house, 
while the guard and driver were 
cither inside the house, or attending 
to the post-office duties. A paisenger 
in the coach was observed by a wo¬ 
man at this time to descend into the 
boot, which the guard had left un¬ 
locked j and this person did not af¬ 
terwards make his appearance. The 
man who had given the boy the four- 
pence also disappeared, while his 
companion mounted the gig and 
drove off rapidly. It was then disco¬ 
vered that a bag, containing three 
parcels of bank-notes, which had 
lueen forwarded by the agent of the 
Leith Bank at Callender, of the Bank 
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Scotland at Stirling, and of the called, along with a companion, upon 
^Comjjtiercial Bank at CriofT, and Mr Smith, and after communicating 
am^nting in all to about .£ 10,000, to him that the horse and gig had 
1^1 been abstracted. It is next to been upset in a ditch at the side of 
^f-evidont, that the robbery was the road from Kirkliston to Queens- 
Qontrived and executed by the above- ferry, desired to know what it would 
^mentioncd passenger and the two per- cost to repair the damage. Mr Smith 
"^sons in the gig in conjunction ; and estimated the damage at jC40, which 
it is about as certain, that, after its Murray paid him in ten pound notes 
commission, they met by appoint- of the Bank of Scotland. The horse 
ment on the road leading from Kirk- and gig were actually found in the 
_Jiston to Queensferry, and arrived to- ditch, and from the marks of feet 
getlier on foot at Newhalls. Three about the place, it was evident that 
men, answering the description of the ihn-c men had been engaged in en- 
robbers, did arrive that night at New- deavouring to extricate them. The 
halls, whence two of them proceeded most active search is making by 
to Edinburgh in a post-chaise, and the police to discover the robbers ; 
the other went westward. It remains and yesterday Captain Browm, late 
to be noticed, that early on Saturday, Superintendant of Police, was dis- 
a man of the name of Murray, who patched to London in pursuit of 
has been hanging loose npon the town them. The guard of the coach is in 
for" some time, and wdiosc history is custody. The loss of the Bank of 
unknown,hircd a gig from Mr Smith’s Scothand, wc understand, does not 
^Lvery-stables. Rose-Street, and this exceed X'30(X). 

^person, late on Saturday evening. 
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Mr G. Rel^^oni. 

Dec. 31, 1823.—It is with .sincere 
grief w e record the death of Relzoni, 
the celebrated traveller. This event 
occurred at Gato in Africa, when he 
was attempting to readi Houssa and 
Timbuctoo by way of Benin. He 
had been a considerable time a very 
welcome guest on board the brig Cas¬ 
tor, waiting for the time when a Mr 
J. Houston could accompany him to 
Benin, whose interest w'ith the king 
of that place he considered would be 
serviceable to him. On the night of 
the 24th of November, he left the brig 
with Mr Houston for Gato. On part¬ 
ing, he seemed a little agitated, par¬ 
ticularly when the crew, to each of 
whom he had made a present, gave 
him three loud cheers on leaving the 
Vessel. God bless you, my fine fel¬ 
lows, and send you a happy sight of 
your country and friends!” was his 
4m8wer. On the 3d of December, the 
gentleiiiMi who communicated the ac¬ 


count of Belzoni’s death to a friend iv 
this country, received a letter from 
Mr Houston, requesting him to come 
to Benin, as Mr Beizoni was lying 
dangerously ill, and, in case of death, 
he wished asecond person to be present. 
He was prevented from going, not 
only by business, but a severe fever, 
which had then hold of him. On the 
5th, he had a second letter from Mr 
H. with the particulars of Mr Bel¬ 
zoni’s end, and one from himself, al¬ 
most illegible, dated Dec. 2, request¬ 
ing him to assist in the disposal of 
his effects, and to remit the proceeds 
home to his agents, Messrs Briggs 
Brothers and Co. America-Square, 
London, together with a beautiful 
amethyst ring he wore, which he seem¬ 
ed particularly anxious should be de¬ 
livered to his wife, with the assurance 
he died in the fullest affection for her, 
as he found himself too weak to write 
his last wishes and adieus. He was 
Jnterred at Gato next day, with all 
the respect possible ; and this gentle- 
11 
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man furnished a large board with the 
^ fo^wing inscription, and which was 
^pl^d over his grave : 

. “ Here lie the remains of 

G. BELZONI, 

wno was attacked with dysentery at 
s . Ben^n 

(on his way to Houssa and 
Timbuctoo) 

on 26 Nov., and died at this place, 

* Dec. 3, 1823. 

. . The gentlemen who placed this in¬ 
scription over the grave of this intre¬ 
pid and enterprising traveller, hope 
that every European visiting this spot 
will cause the ground to be cleared 
and the fence round the grave re¬ 
paired, if necessary.", 

At the time of Belzoni^s death, 
Mr Houston had everything arranged 
with the king of Benin for his depar- 
tute, and, had his health continued, 
there is no doubt he would have suc- 
„,iiecded. Mr Belzoni passed at Benin 
as an inhabitant, or rather native of 
the interior, who had come to Eng¬ 
land when a youth, and was now try¬ 
ing to return to his country. The 
King and Emegrands (or nobles) gave 
credit to this, Mr Belzoni being in a 
Moorish dress, with his beard nearly 
a foot in length. There was, how¬ 
ever, some little jealousy amongst 
them, which was removed by a pre¬ 
sent or two well applied; and the 
King of Benin's messenger was to 
accompany Mr Belzoni with the 
King's cane, and as many men as 
were considered necessary for aguard, 
and baggage carriers. The King's 
name is respected as far Houssa, 
and he has a Messenger or Ambas¬ 
sador stationary there. On Mr Bel- 
zoni’s arrival at Houssa, he was to 
leave his guard there, and proceed 
to Timbuctoo^ the King not guaran¬ 
teeing his safety farther than Houssa, 
and Timbuctoo not being known at 
Benin. On his return to Houssa life 
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was to have made the necessary pre¬ 
parations for going down the Niger, 
and dispatch his messenger and guard 
back with letters to his agents and 
to Mr John Houston; the messen¬ 
ger to be rewarded according to the 
account the letters gave of his be¬ 
haviour, and the King to receive a 
valuable stated present. 

The distance from Benin to Houssa 
is not so gi-eat. The King gave the 
following account of the route 
From Benin to Jaboo, six days* jour¬ 
ney ; Jaboo to Eyoo, three ; Eyoo to 
Tappa, nine ; Tappa to NyfFoo, four; 
and Nyftbo to Houssa, three. Be¬ 
tween Nyffoo and Houssa, the Big 
Water" is to be crossed, considerably 
above Tangara, at which place it is 
tremendously rapid and wide; far¬ 
ther down the natives of Benin know 
nothing of it, except that it runs to 
the Southward. Mr Belzoni began 
to waver in his opinion of the Niger 
being a branch of the Nile, after ha¬ 
ving seen one or two of these rivers 
in the bight of Benin. 

In 1821 Mr Belzoni published a 

Narrative of the Operations and 
recent Discoveries within the Pyra¬ 
mids, Temples, Tombs, and Excava¬ 
tions, in Egypt and Nubia, and of a 
Journey to the Coast of the Red Sea, 
in search of the Ancient Berenice; 
and another to the Oasis of Jupiter 
Ammon.” 

JOSEPH MARKYAT, ESQ. 

Jan. 12.—Aged 67, Joseph Marry- 
at. Esq. of Wimbledon House, iu the 
county of Surrey, M. P. for the bo¬ 
rough of Sandwich, Chairman of the 
Committee at Lloyd's, chief in the 
banking-house of Marryat, Kaye, 
Price, and Co. and Colonial Agmt« 
for the islands of Grenada and Tri¬ 
nidad. 

The subject of the present me- 
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moil’ was ilcscentled from a hi^fily 
respectable family at East Bergholt, 
in Suffolk. His father was an cmi> 
tient but eccentric physician, wJio 
yiractised in Lothbury and at Bristol. 
Inheriting considerable natural parts, 
he gave very early promise of that 
snprrior capacity which so particular¬ 
ly distinguished him. Having receiv¬ 
ed the groundwork of a good and li¬ 
beral education,he was at great pains, 
even in matiirer life, to cultivate and 
improve it. Being intended for the 
general profession of a merchant, he 
was sent out at an early age to the 
island of Grenada ; where belaid the 
foundation of that intimate local 
, knowledge of the whole West Indian 
Archipelago, and of its compBchen- 
sive relations both with Europe and 
America, which not only led to his 
subsequent success in life, but wliich 
gafe to all his opinions connected 
with the concerns of those important 
colonics, that weight and that value 
which they afterwards acquired. 

Mr Marr)'at may indy be said to 
have been the Ibunder of his own for¬ 
tune ; for he inherited little or no pa¬ 
trimonial property or estate; and it 
may be instructive for younger men, 
who are venturing on their career of 
commerce, to know, from tlie exam¬ 
ple of this highly-gifted individual, 
that they should never be dispirite(l 
at the first results of unsuccessful en¬ 
terprise; for the very first five hun- 
dr^ pounds in the world which he 
had to embark in the pursuits of in¬ 
dustry, he losf. 

He was early introduced to Lloyd s, 
where his pen, during a long period 
of war, judiciously and fortunately 
used, raised him (as he more than 
onoe ttcknowledged) to affluence. He 
k. titisii became agent to Grenada; then 
returned member for Sandwich; af¬ 
terwards "^agent for Trinidad. In Par- 
iiament, he became the chief repre¬ 
sentative of the West India interest. 


and the constant opposer of schemes 
of negro emancipation, which he re- 
]iresented as wild, speculative, ^nu 
fraught W'ith the utmost danger. 

In the question respecting tuc 
equalization of duties on the East 
and West India sugars, Mr JVIaiTyat 
greatly distinguished himself, bou. 
by his speeches and liis writings; 
and it is not perhaps going too far, 
mainly to attribute the failure of 
that very important measure to the 
very able opposition it met witii 
from him in every stage of its pro¬ 
gress. The most lasting monument 
of his usefulness will perhaps be 
left at Lloyd's; and that respect¬ 
able body, equally with the West 
India proprietors, will ever owe to 
him the deepest obligations. The 
admirable reguhitiojis be established 
for managing their extensive con¬ 
cerns, and the unceasing care with 
wliich he watched over everythintr 
which could tend to the promotion 
of their interests, will not soon be 
forgotten. Lord Liverpool, with a 
feeling which docs him the highest 
honour, has written to one of the 
committee of Lloyd’s, to exjiress his 
strongest regret at the “ loss of a man 
of so imich excellence and worth.” 

In the general style of his elo¬ 
quence, whether in or out of l*arlia- 
incnt, Mr Marryat was not an ele¬ 
gant speaker, but he wms a very 
powerful, energetic, argumentative, 
and persuasive one. He never gave 
his opinions on any topic which he 
had not calmly and dispassionately 
weighed, so that when he spoke they 
carried very great weight. 

Thus prosperous, active, and dili¬ 
gent, he was proceeding in his career 
with a happy family, several of whom 
are eminent in the rtavy, the law, 
and the church, when he was in 
a moment, in the twinkling of 
im eye,” arrested by the hand of 
death. 
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lie has left one brother, Samuel 
>Majryat, Esq. King’s counsel, equal¬ 
ly ^linent in his station of life. 

published some anonymous 
tracts of merit, and with his name— 
“^Speech in the House of Commons, 
-^n Mr Idanning’s motion respcctinj^j 
AiJIrine Insurances,” 8vo, 1810.— 
“ Observations on the Report of the 
Cojninittee on Marine Insurance,” 
•Svo. 1810.—“ Thoughts on the Ex¬ 
pediency of establibliing a new ehar- 
,lefe(T Bank,” Svo. 1811. 

Right Hon. Sir Thomas Maitland. 

,/^rrt- 17.—At Malta, of apoplexy, 
the Right Hon. Sir Thomas Mait¬ 
land, G. C. B., Lieutenant-General 
in the arn)}^, Colonel of the lOth foot,a 
Privy Counsellor, Governor of Malta, 
(Mntmauder of the Eorces in the Me¬ 
diterranean, Lord lligli Coinniission- 
wtjof the Ionian Islands, and Knight 
‘Jrand Cross of the Ionian Order. 

He was the third son of .lames, 
seventh Earl of Lauderdale, by Mary, 
daughter and co-heircss of Sir Tho¬ 
mas Lomb, who died July 10, 1789, 
but one month before the death of his 
father. 

He was appointed Captain in the 
78th foot, the 14lh of January 1778; 
Lieutenant-colonel in the array, the 
1st of March 1791'; Lieutenant-colo¬ 
nel in the ()2d foot, the 6th of August 
ibllowing; Colonel in the army, the 
1st of January 1798; Brigadier-ge¬ 
neral at St Domingo, the 18th of 
April 1797 ; Brigadier-general in the 
West Indies, the Ist of January 1798; 
Colonel of the lOtli West India regi¬ 
ment, the 6th of September 1798; 
Major-general on a particular service, 
the coast of France, the lith of Sep¬ 
tember 1799; Major-general in the 
army, the 1st of January 1805; Co¬ 
lonel in the 3d garrison battalion, the 
25th of February 1805; local rank 
as Lieutenant-general in Ceylon, the 
31st of July 1806; Colonel of the 


-Ith West India regiment, the Iqth of- 
July 1807: Lieutenant-general, the 
4th July 1811 ; and Colonel of the 
10th fobt, the 19th'of July following. 
He wa.s appointed Governor and 
Commander-in-chief, in and over the 
Island of Malta and its dependencies, 
the 15th of July 1813; and .subse¬ 
quently Governor and Commander- 
in-chief of the Forcc.s in the Medi¬ 
terranean. 

This officer conducted the nego¬ 
tiations and proceedings of the sur¬ 
render of Parga to the Turks. 

The return ofSir Tlu)mf»s Maitland 
to the Ionian I.slands, in 1816, was 
welcomed by several very flattering 
addresses. 

A triumphal arch of marl^lc of the 
Ionic order, with an appropriate in¬ 
scription, was erected on the Espla¬ 
nade, facing the gate of the citadel; 
and the bronze statue of his Excel¬ 
lency occupies the site upon which 
stood tliat of the famous Count Schu- 
lembourg, erected by the Senate of 
\’ciiice, to eoumicmorate his glorious 
and intrepid defence of this Ibrtrcss, 
and the complete defeat of the Turk¬ 
ish army, in 1716, by which he so 
clfectually checked the progress of 
Mahometanism in Europe. The sta¬ 
tue of the English Lord High Com¬ 
missioner, which is of largo dimen¬ 
sions, i.s the work of Signor Proser- 
Icndi, a native of that place, and an 
artist of merit, who studied under 
Canova. 

We understand that his remains 
were buried in the same bastion at 
Malta which contains the ashes of the 
memorable Sir Ralph Abercromby. 
When his death was known by the 
lonians, it was received with the ut¬ 
most sorrow and regret, for they 
loved and respected him. In the 
Greek churches a kalafalco was raised 
to his honour, and regular funeral 
tceremoniespcrformed, amongst which 
the orations were most deserving of 
notice. 
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Mrs Thicknesse. 

Jan. 20.—This lady, whose‘maiden 
name was Ford, was born on the 22d 
Feb. 17‘'7> in the vicinity of the Tetn- 
ple, in a house afterwards inhabited 
by Chief-Justice Willes. Her father, 
Mr Ford, was intended for the bar, 
but having obtained the respectable 
and lucrative situation of Clerk of the 
Arraigns, he changed his views, and 
became a solicitor, equally celebrated 
for his eminence and his extensive 
practice. One of her uncles. Dr Ford, 
was physician to the queen, and an¬ 
other, Mr Gilbert Ford, was Attor¬ 
ney-General for the Island of Jamaica. 

Being .an only child, the talents of 
Miss Ford were cultivated with the 
utmost care, and without regard to 
expense. The most eminent masters, 
both in the languages and in all oriia- 
mental accomplishments, were em¬ 
ployed by her father in forming her 
mind and manners ; and so complete¬ 
ly had nature and inclination given 
her the power to profit by them, that 
it was no wonder she acquired the 
celebrity and admiration which al¬ 
ways accompanied her. To great 
beauty of form, she united the sweet¬ 
est temper and the most ready wit, 
wliolly devoid of all personal severity. 
Introduced into the world of fashion, 
she soon became the ton; and Hone, 
the Sir Thomas I.awrence of his day, 
exhibited a picture of her in the cha¬ 
racter of a muse playing on a lyre. 
Some years afterwards, the celebra¬ 
ted Gainsborough painted a portrait 
of her in his best style. The grace of 
her movements was faultless, and her 
dancing drew from the polite and ac¬ 
complished Lord Chesterfield several 
stanzas in its praise. In music she 
excelled, possessinganexquisite voice, 
replete with power, modulation, and 
expression. She also attained great 
skill in drawing and painting; and 


even but a few weeks before her death, 
when in her 87th year, prodyced, 
without the aid of glasses, an admi¬ 
rable painting on white silk, as a bri¬ 
dal present to a young lady of her 
acquaintance. 

It is not surprising that, with thesL 
various perfections. Miss Ford was 
followed, caressed, and flattered. Her 
Sunday concerts, for sacred music, 
were attended by all the gay and fa¬ 
shionable world; and many persope 
of consideration condescended to as¬ 
sist in them. Among the latter were, 
the Earl of Kellie, Countess of Tan- 
kerville. Lord Dudley and Ward, 
Lord Bateman, Sir Charles Bingham, 
Marchioness of Rockingham, Gover¬ 
nor Thicknesse (Miss Ford’s future 
husband), &c. &c. Some of the ablest 
professors of thaCperiod, such as Dr 
Arne, Signors Tenducci and Passe- 
rini, Messrs Leoni, Saltero, Paxton, 
Burton, Froud, Baildon, &c., cont?' 
buted their talents to this miisica' 
treat. Of all these companions of her 
youthful hours, there is not an indi¬ 
vidual who has not long been depo¬ 
sited in the silent grave. 

Among the admirers by whom Miss 
Ford was at that time surrounded, 
was a nobleman, who was a constant 
visitor at her concerts. He was, in¬ 
deed, old ; but, at the same time, he 
was agreeable, gay, and rich. Not¬ 
withstanding he was then married to 
a Duchess Dowager, yet he still pre¬ 
sumed to talk of love; and, as his 
lady was sufiering under a malady 
deemed incurable, and which, soon 
after, actually put an end to her life, 
he was already looking out for a suc¬ 
cessor. Being enraptured with the 
person and talents of the fair subject 
of this memoir, he declared his pas¬ 
sion, and oflered to bind himself down, 
by the most sacred promises on the 
one hand, and by every legal obliga- 
lion on the other, to make her his 
wife on the demise of his lady. This 
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^coronet in expectancy had, however, 
charms for Miss Ford, and she re¬ 
jected the addresses of her noble 
suitor. 

'About this period, Miss Ford was 
invited to a theatrical entertainment 
*cAJ^he hospitable mansion of the late 
Siir William Young, and was compli¬ 
mented by him and Lady Young with 
the npmination of the play. After be¬ 
ing repeatedly urged by both, she at 
length fixed on “ Romeo and Juliet,” 
^ind consented to appear in the prin¬ 
cipal female character. On this occa¬ 
sion, Miss Ford certainly possessed 
advantages over most of her contem¬ 
poraries. She had been taught to 
read by Sheridan, the father of Rich¬ 
ard Brinsley ; she was well acquaint¬ 
ed with Garrick, whom she had often 
heard recite in private ; and Mrs Cib¬ 
ber, ‘with whom she lived on friendly 
terms, gave her lessons, to qualify her 
"f' c-shining on the stage. But poor 
B^uliet, while rehearsing the balcony 
scene, had nearly been consigned to 

the tomb of the Capulets for she 
fell from a screen placed on a table, 
and instead of a mimic death, ran no 
small risk of being buried in reality. 

Soon after, finding herself closely 
pressed by her father respecting some 
proposals for settling in life. Miss Ford 
came to the resolution of flying from 
the paternal mansion, and taking re¬ 
fuge in the house of a lady of quality 
of her acquaintance. Here she deem¬ 
ed herself secure from pursuit, but 
she was mistaken, for a warrant ha- 
. ving been granted by Sir John Field- 
(whose very name at that time 
carried terror with it,) she was cap¬ 
tured, and taken home. Here she was 
again strongly urged to consent to a 
union with the. gentleman who was 
her father’s favourite, and who was a 
West Indian, possessed of consider- 
'able estates in Jamaica. The idea, 
however, of marrying a man she could 
not love, and of being sent into exile 


at a distance from all her friends, was 
of course intolerable to a young lady 
of sensibility. She accordingly eloped 
a second time, and, having taken a 
lodging at Kensington, for some time 
eluded all inquiry. In this situation, 
instead of resigning herself to melan¬ 
choly, she determined to turn her ta¬ 
lents to advantage, and by one bold 
effort, to render herself independent. 
As she had lived in habits of familia¬ 
rity with the first nobility, she con¬ 
ceived the notion of rendering their 
patronage subservient to her scheme. 
She therefore hired the Opera-House 
for three nights only, and provided 
an excellent band of music. Nor was 
she disappointed in her expectation 
of support, for every one was eager 
to subscribe. But the undertakinjr 
hhd nearly been rendered abortive by 
her father. He was naturally indig¬ 
nant at his daughter’s having left his 
house, and he was shocked at the 
idea that she should appear upon 
the stage, for any period, however 
short, or under any circumstances, 
however favourable. He therefore 
applied to the same magistrate who 
had before assisted him; and all the 
avenues to the Haymarket were oc¬ 
cupied by Sir John Fielding*!s runners. 
By the active interposition, however, 
of some of Miss Ford’s friends, and 
especially of the late Lord Tanker- 
ville, then an officer of the guards, 
this opposition on the part of the po¬ 
lice was withdrawn. 

The timidity incident to a first per¬ 
formance was much relieved by the 
universal kindness and suraort which 
Miss Ford experienced. Previous to 
her appearance, Prince Edward con¬ 
descended to drii^ tea with her in the 
green-room $ anC^ on her entrance, 
the audience received her with loud 
bursts of applause. Thus encouraged. 
Miss Ford exerted herself, and sang 
with great power and sweetness, prin*' 
cipally the compositions of Handel. 
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On the two succeeding nights the 
performance was repeated, with equal 
success; and the sum which Miss 
Ford thus derived from her personal 
talents, amounted to no less than fif¬ 
teen hundred pounds. 

Some relaxation, after such an ex¬ 
hausting effort, was indispensable; 
and Miss Ford accepted an invitation 
from her intimate friend. Lady Betty 
Thicknesse, and accompanied her 
liadyship and Governor 'fhicknesse 
into Sulfolk. While there. Lady Betty 
w''as delivered of a of whom Miss 
Ford became the godmother. The 
mother herself did not long survive 
his birth. Governor Thicknesse, who 
was greatly affected with his loss, im¬ 
mediately left the spot where she died, 
consigning the care of his family to 
Miss Ford, who acted with sucli dis¬ 
cretion and propriety, as to ensure 
his entire approbation on his return. 
Time, and change of scene, having 
abated bis grief, (iovernor Thicknesse 
began to think that no one could bet¬ 
ter supply the place of his lady than 
her most intimate friend. After due 
courtship, finding the fair one no¬ 
thing loatli," the wedding (which 
might be termed a public one, as up¬ 
wards of SOO ladies and gentlemen 
were present on the occasion) took 
place on the 27th of September, 1762; 
and as the union was founded on re¬ 
ciprocal esteem, so it continued du¬ 
ring thirty years with unbroken and 
uninterrupted felicity. 

As Governor Thicknesse, from the 
loss of a Chancery law-suit, was in¬ 
volved in narrow circumstances, a 
great part of their time was spent in 
retirement in Wales, or on the Con¬ 
tinent. The Go\^nor died in her 
^rms, in his carriage, while travelling 
nckr Boulogne in 1792. She was soon 
all^r arrested,and confined with many 
other iKngli&b, in the convent of the 
(Jrsalines, and treated with great ri¬ 
gour i and being with others senten¬ 


ced to death, she, by her amiable 
manners and urgent prayers, procn^* 
red a few hours’ delay before the in¬ 
tended execution, during which ’'pe¬ 
riod Robespiere himself and his asso¬ 
ciates w’ere led to the scaffold ; whi'c 
herself, and the other intended yV- 
tims, were saved by this circumstance. 
At length, after much suffering, she 
returned to her native country, and 
has, since that period, passed her life 
in ponce and serenity, living with a 
much-attached and sincere friend, t. 
the moment of her dissohition—she 
having departed this life on the 20th 
of January, 1824<, with a firm reliance 
on the promises of her merciful Re¬ 
deemer, and in full hope of a blessed 
resurrection. She fully retained to the 
last her adrnirablp powers ; her eye¬ 
sight being as perfect as at 20; lier 
hair luxuriant, and without a grey 
tress in it; her teeth, not one defi¬ 
cient, retaining their enamel and dr 
rability ; and her mind active, studf- 
ous, and playful; her arguments per¬ 
spicuous and energetic; her wit bril¬ 
liant, but never severe. Her mornings 
were to the last devoted to study; 
and many writings of a very late pe¬ 
riod of her life, and some on abstruse 
subjects, are left behind her. Her 
evenings found her generally sur¬ 
rounded by a small but select party 
of friends, all listening with delight 
to her lively anecdotes of past times, 
and enlivened by the constant sallies 
of wit on the daily occurrences pass¬ 
ing before her; or receiving those 
lessons of instruction, which were so 
elegantly and unostentatiously given 
to them. Her ease and elcjgance of 
manner were not to be copied; her 
goodness of heart and liberality of 
spirit may ; but a morp perfect model 
of Christian humility and forbearance 
was never better exemplified than in 
the life and conduct of Mrs Thick¬ 
nesse. She published, in two vo¬ 
lumes, a work, called “ The tichool 
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of Fashion,” w]iicl»«had a prodigious been finely and impressively perlorm- 
^ .run, being full of satirical truth upon ed by the Rev, Basil Wood, and fol- 
somc of the most fashionable charac- lowed, at her own especial request, 
tcrs of that day. She also published by her only son. Captain Thicknesse, 
Biographical Memoirs,” in three or royal navy, and three gentlemen, her 
>fbur volumes, of the most eminent fe- long-tried and valued friends. 

•^Tjales ‘of the French nation; and, 
without a name, many tracts on reli¬ 
gious and moral subjects. She con¬ 
verged freely in Spanish, Italian, Siii John Ordk, Bart. 

French, and (lernian; but so per¬ 
fectly devoid of all pedantry, that she Fc/ov/nny 19.—In Gloucester-Flace, 

j»was never known to protrude that aged 73, Sir John Orde, Bart. Admi- 
knowledge in any circle which she ral of the Red, and Vice-President of 
honoured and graced by her society, the Naval CJiaritable Society. 

With a liberality peculiar to herself', The family of Orde is of great an- 
she once sang at a public concert at tiquity, and has long possessed consi- 
Bath, which was given for the purpose derable landed estates in the counties 
ofraisingafund sufficient fur the build- of Northumberland anc^ Durham, 
ing of an hospital. An immense sum ' The subject of this memoir was the 
was raised by this procedure, which youngest son of the late John Orde, 
gave rise at her suggestion, and by Esq. who lived chiefly at Morpeth, 
this generous assistance of herself and and acted for many years as a magi- 
'Others, to the present valuable fbun- strate and deputy-lieutenant of the 
dation there, called the Casualty llos- former county, by his second wife 
pital; thus she made her voice not Anne, widow of the Rev. W. Pye, 
merely subservient to pleasure, but and was born at Morpeth, December 
to alleviate the miseries and accidents 1752.* 

of human nature. She never was ti- He entered the navy in 1766; was 
red of well-doing ; how many enmi- made Lieutenant in 1773; was ap- 
ties has she subdued ! how much an- pointed to the Roebuck on the Ame- 
ger has she dissipated ! Peace, indeed, rican station, where he remained till 
was in all her steps. She died as she 1777, when he was removed to the 
had lived, bowing herself with all hu- Eagle, Lord Howe’s flag-ship, as first 
milvty to the dispensations of Provi- Lieutenant. 

dence ; cheerfully, it may be said He commanded the Zebra^sloop of 
truly, departing this life, surely trust- w'ar, at the reduction of Philadel- 
ing in the merits of her Redeemer, phia; and. May 19, 1778, was ad- 
full of holy hope, and duly apprecia- vanced to the rank of Post-Captaiu, 
ting all the comforts of our holy reli- in the Virginia of 32 guns, a frigate 
gion. She was interred in the bury- recently captured from the Ameri- 
ing-ground at Paddington, on the cans. In the autumn of 1779, Cap- 
28th of January, the service having tain Orde accompanied Commodore 


* Sir John’s eldest brother, Thomas, married the only daughter of Char^, fifth 
*Duke of Bolton, in whose right he succeeded, on the death of Harry, the sixth and. 
last Duke, without male issue, to tlie principal family estates of the Dukes of Bol¬ 
ton, and assumed the name of Powletb He was afterwards created a Peer, by the 
title of Baron Bolton. 
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Sir George Collier in the expedition 
up the Penobscot, which terminated 
in the capture or destruction of the 
whole of the rebel fleet in that river, 
consisting of eighteen ships and ves¬ 
sels of war; and the relief of Fort 
McLean, which had been closely be> 
sieged by the enemy. 

In 1780, the Virginia assisted at 
the taking of Charlestown, where, 
after passing Sullivan’s Island, (’ap- 
tain Orde served on shore in the com¬ 
mand of a battalion of seamen, and 
was favourably noticed by Admiral 
Arbuthnot, in his oflicial dispatches 
relative to that event. 

He afterwards commanded the 
Chatham of 50 guns, and captured 
the General Washington, of 22 guns 
and 118 men. In 1781, Admiral Ar-* 
buthnot being recalled. Captain Orde 
conveyed him to England in the Roe¬ 
buck, into which ship he had remo¬ 
ved for that purpose. During the re¬ 
mainder of the war, he was employed 
in the North Sea, and on the coast of 
France. . 

In February 1783, the prelimina¬ 
ries of peace having been signed. Cap¬ 
tain Orde was honoured with the ap¬ 
pointment of Governor of Dominica, 
and Receiver of the Moneys arising 
from the sale of land in the ceded 
islands; and, on the 27th July, 1790, 
the dignity of a Baronet was conferred 
upon hifn. 

At the breaking out of the French 
Revolution, Sir John solicited and ob¬ 
tained permission to resign his govern¬ 
ment, and to resume the active duties 
of his profession. He was immedi¬ 
ately appointed to command the Vic¬ 
torious, and soon afterwards the Ve¬ 
nerable, of 74 guns, attached to the 
Channel Fleet. From the latter he 
removed into the Prince George, a 
second-rate, and continued in her un¬ 
til June i, 1795, when he was promo¬ 
ted to the rank of Rear-Admiral. 

, In the beginning of 1797, Sir John 


Orde assumed the command at Ply¬ 
mouth during the absence of the Port 
Admiral, the late Sir Richard King. 
On this service he continued until the 
close of the disgraceful mutiny in the 
month of May; soon after which, he 
hoisted his flag on board the Princess 
Royal, of 98 guns, and joined the 
fleet under the orders of Earl St Vin¬ 
cent on the Mediterranean station. 

In November following, the Rear- 
Admiral was sent by his lordship, 
with the command of a squadron of 
eight sail of the line, and a propor¬ 
tionate number of frigates and sloops, 
to blockade the port of Cadiz. 

There he continued till relieved by 
Sir W. Parker, in January 1798; and 
was sent back on the same service, 
after that!*.ofiicer had been compelled 
to leave his station by superior force. 
This service, though certainly not 
the most splendid, was not tlie least 
arduous, especially during the winter- 
months, when Sir John principally 
conducted it. The position necessa¬ 
rily taken by the blockading squa¬ 
dron was embayed. In the port ol 
Cadiz there were about twenty sail of 
the line, with some frigates, kept ap¬ 
parently in constant readiness to put 
to sea, which threatened on one side; 
whilst, on another, the squadron was 
liable to attack from the Toulon fleet, 
unchecked in its operations, ^and 
known to be preparing for some im¬ 
portant expedition. 

On Earl St Vincent resuming the 
immediate command ofi* Cadiz, the 
Rear-Admiral received his thanks in 
the following words “ You have 
shown uncommon ability and exer¬ 
tion in preserving your position du¬ 
ring the late unpleasant weather, and 
I very much approve every step you 
have taken.” 

Not long after this. Sir J. Orde was 
much mortified at finding an officer 
(Sir H. Nelson) junior to himself, 
just arrived from'England, selected 
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to command a squadron on the only 
' service of distinction likely to happen. 
Although the public must approve of 
this choice, it could not but be galling 
to Sir John, who, by the junction 
^so of Sir Roger Curtis, with a rein¬ 
forcement from Ireland, was reduced 
to*be only fourth in command of the 
fleet; whereas he had accepted the 
appointment under Earl St Vincent 
on an intimation from one of the 
Lords of the Admiralty, the late Lord 
JJugh Seymour, that he should be se¬ 
cond to the Noble Earl, with all the 
distinctions and advantages annexed 
/to that station. 

Tliis led to a correspondence be¬ 
tween his Lordship and Sir John, 
which terminated in the latter recei¬ 
ving orders to shift his flag to the 
Blenheim, and to return to England 
in charge of a large fleet of merchant¬ 
men. Before he left the fleet, the 
Hear-Admiral, conceiving that he had 
been treated in a manner unsuitable 
to his rank, wrote a letter to the Ad¬ 
miralty, requesting a court-martial 
on the Commander-in-Chief, which 
he sent to Lord St Vincent to for¬ 
ward. 

On Sir John’s arrival in England, 
he was acquainted by Mr Secretary 
Nepean, that the Board did not con¬ 
sider the reason Earl St Vincent had 
assigped for sending him home, sufli- 
cient to justify the measure; but 
that, having already signifled their 
opinion to his Lordship on that bead, 
it was not necessary to take any far¬ 
ther steps on the occasion. The 
Blenheim was immediately dismant¬ 
led, and, a few weeks after, Sir John 
was offered a command in the Chan¬ 
nel Fleet. This, however, he thought 
proper to deejine. 

On the 14*th February 1799, our 
dflicer was advanced to the rank of 
Vice-Admiral; and, in the following 
autumn, Earl St Vincent returned t# 
England lor the purpose of recruit¬ 


ing his health. «Sir John Orde, who 
considered himself to have been per* 
sonaUy insulted by his Lordship, lost 
no time in calling upon him for pri¬ 
vate satisfaction ; and a meeting was 
appointed to take place between them, 
but was happily prevented through 
the interference of tlie police. 

In 1801, he was appointed Vice- 
Admiral of the White. in 1802, soon 
after the definitive treaty of peace 
was signed. Sir John, who seems to 
have waited for that event, published 
his case in a small pamphlet, entitled 
Copy of a Correspondence, &c. be¬ 
tween the Right Hon. the Lords Com¬ 
missioners of the Admiralty, the Right 
Hon. Earl St Vincent, K.B., the Right 
Hon. Earl Spencer, K.G.,.and Vice- 
9Vdmiral Sir John Orde, Bart.the 
circulation of which he had previously 
confined to his friends. This pamph¬ 
let appears to have been written with 
temper and moderation, and is well 
worthy of perusal, especially by pro¬ 
fessional men. 

In 1804<, he was advanced to the 
rank of Vice-Admiral of the Red. 
On the renewal of hostilities, and the 
removal of Lord St Vincent from the 
chief administration of naval affairs. 
Sir John accepted the command of a 
squadron, and cruised off Cape Finis- 
terre during the autumn of 1804. In 
1805, we find his flag in the Glory, 
of 98 guns, off Cadiz ; from which 
station he was compelled to with¬ 
draw, in consequence of the ap¬ 
pearance of the combined fleets, on 
their way to the West Indies.. He 
was promoted to the rank of Admiral 
of the Blue, November 9» follovtring. 

Sir John Orde was one of the sup¬ 
porters of the pall at the funeral of 
Lord Nelson, to whose merits he had 
ever rendered the fullest justice, how'-' 
ever much he had occasion to con¬ 
demn the preference shown to him in 
the summer of 1798. 

In 1807, when his nephew, tba 
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present Lord Bolton, was called to 
the House of Peers, in consequence 
of the demise of his father, Sir John 
Orde succeeded him in the represen¬ 
tation of the Borough of Yarmouth, 
in the Isle of Wight. 

- In 1814, he was appointed Ailmi- 
ral of the White. 

He uiarried first, Feb. 8, 1781, at 
Charlestown, Margaret, daughter and 
heiress of Richard Stephens, Esq. of 
JSt Helena, in South Carolina ; she 
died in 1789, leaving no surviving is¬ 
sue ; secondly, in December, 1793, 
Jane, eldest daughter of John Frere 
of Finningham, county of Suifoik, 
Esq. by whom he had two children ; 
the eldest succeeds him. 

Marquis of Titchfield. 

'March 5.-—At Portland House, in 
St James’s Square, in his 28th year, 
the Most Noble William Henry Ca¬ 
vendish Bentinck, Marquis of Titch- 
field, eldest son of William Henry, 
present Duke of Portland, by Henri¬ 
etta, eldest daughter and co-heiress of 
the late General Scott of Balcoraie, 
county of Fife, N. B. He was born 
August 28, 17.96, and after a domes¬ 
tic education under the aldest instruc¬ 
tors, was sent, at Easier in 18J 5, to 
Christ Church C'ollege, Oxford, and 
there placed under the tuition of that 
elegant and accomplished scholar, Dr 
Edmund Goodenough, the present 
learned head master of W’esi minster 
School, whose father, the venerable 
Bishop of Carlisle, had fulfilled the 
duties of the same office to the fiithcr 
and family of this lamented noble¬ 
man. 

At the public examinations at Mi- 
^ dhaelmas, 1818, the name of the Mar¬ 
quis appeared in the second class of 
tbo8& who had distinguished thein- 
“selveo for superior proficiency in clas¬ 
sical literature; after this honourable 
tribute to his abilities and industry, 


lie quitted the university, where his 
correct and exemplary deportment^' 
during a three years’ residence, gain¬ 
ed the lasting, attachment of every 
member with whom he was connert- 
ed. Respected by his seniors, belur 
ved by his contemporaries, fcAV ngen 
entered the world's great stage’' 
with brighter prospects before them. 
His character, thus eminent and^ un¬ 
sullied at the place of his education, 
was afterwards destined to display 
itself with no less brilliancy in the 
senate of liis country, to which an 
honourable ambition incited him to 
display the talents, so useful and con¬ 
spicuous, with which nature and ap¬ 
plication had endowed him. 

Accordingly, in 1819, he was elec¬ 
ted M.P. for Blechingley, in Surrey, 
on Matthew Russel^ Esq. vacating 
his scat for that borough; and in 1821, 
on Sir Martin Foulkcs’s retirement, 
for King’s Lynn, which he conti¬ 
nued to represent up to the period 
of his decease. If his speeches in the 
House of C’ommons were not embel¬ 
lished with the sublimcr flights of 
eloquence, imagination, and oratory, 
they manifested no inconsiderable 
portion of judgment, accuracy, and 
good sense. With a diffidence of 
manner which conciliated his hearers, 
though nearly connected by his mo¬ 
ther with a leading member qf Ad¬ 
ministration, his opinions were per¬ 
fectly independent, and the votes he 
gave showed sentiments superior to 
party or personal considerations. The 
disorder which carried off thus pre¬ 
maturely one of such fair promise, 
was occasioned by an abscess on the 
brain, the acute sufl'ering of which he 
bore with manly fortitude. His re¬ 
mains, on March 13, w^re interred in 
a vault formerly belonging to the fa¬ 
mily of Faucet, (anciently Lords of 
Mary-le-bone,) in the old parish 
Church; where also the late Duke 
and Duchess of Portland, and several 
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branches of the families of Coates, 
.Greville, and Bentinck, have been 
buried. 

* Rev. Thomas Maurice. 

Match 30.-—At his apartmentsdn 
the British Museum, after a long and 
painful illness, in his 70th year, the 
Rtiv. Tliomas Maurice, M. A. Assist¬ 
ant Keeper of the MSS. in that In¬ 
stitution ; and Vicar of Cudham, Kent, 
•and Wormlcightoii, Warwickshire. 

The family of Maurice is of high 
Cambrian origin, and allied to the un- 
I’ient })rinees of Powis. The pedi¬ 
gree of Maurice shows their descent 
in a regular line from the celebrated 
chief Pinion, who ranks at the head 
of one of the five royal tribes of 
VVales. 'J'hat branch from which our 
author descended settled at Whit¬ 
tington in Shropshire. His grand¬ 
father, Thomas Maurice, Esq. was 
the younger brother of Edward Mau¬ 
rice, Esq. of Lloran and Pen-y-bont. 
I'liis Thomas Maurice having rccciv- 
cd the fortune of a younger brother, 
and having increased it by a marriage 
with tlie daughter of John Trevor, 
Esq. of Oswe&try, towards the close 
of the 17th century, settled as a mer¬ 
chant in London, but was ruined in 
the South Sea Bubble, in 1721. He 
had three children, Thomas, (father 
of our author,) brought up to succeed 
him in his own line, Peter, and John. 

On the death of his father, the sub¬ 
ject of this memoir was first sent to 
Christ’s Hospital; but his health de¬ 
clining, he was removed in about a 
year and a half, to an academy at 
Ealing, then kept by Mr Pearse, and 
now nourishing under the superin¬ 
tendance of. the Rev. Dr Nicholas, 
/riience he was removed, in conse¬ 
quence of his mother’s attachment to 
methodism, to the ** Athens of Wes- 
leyanliteralurCjin the neighbourhoUd 
of Bristol.” llis hext preceptor ms 


Mr Bradley, a learned orthodox cler- 
g}'man, near London. His original 
destination, the Church, being now 
considered impracticable, he was 
placed in the chambers of Mr Brown, 
of the Inner Temple, preparatory to 
the study of the law. But instead of 
writing notes on Coke and Black- 
stone, lie was engaged in the study of 
Ovid and Tibullus, or Shakespeare 
and Milton. 

Circumstances now placed him 
under the tuition of Dr Parr, who 
benevolently received Mr Maurice 
under his protection, directed his 
studies, with what success will sub¬ 
sequently appear, and supported him, 
though with slender appearances of 
receiving an adequate remuneration. 
The aliection between these learned 
men continued till death divided 
them. Dr Parr ever considered T. 
Maurice as his admired pupil and 
highly-esteemed friend; and Mr Mau¬ 
rice ever entertained for the Doctor 
(as wc have above seen) the deepest 
gratitude and sincerest affection. 

At the ago of ig, Mr Maurice was 
entered at St John’s College, Ox¬ 
ford ; and in about a year afterwards 
removed to University College, under 
the tuition of the present Lord 
Stowell. 

Whilst at the university, he cul¬ 
tivated his poeiic talents:—“ I began 
my career in life,” says Mr M. as a 
and my publications in that line 
were honoured with no inconside¬ 
rable share of the public approba¬ 
tion ,* the literary public I mean; as 
of my principal work, the translation 
of the noblest tragedy of Sophocles, 
they alone could be competent judgps.' 
The history of their composition 
forms, indeed, an essential part of the 
history of my own life, with which, 
in its early periods, they are insepa-* 
rably connected."—The warm com* 
niendations of a Johnson, a Parr, aiid^ 

■A vioiics, with which my translation of 
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the CEdipus Tyranpus was honoured, 
have excited in me hopes that it will 
not wholly be doomed to oblivion." 

The first idea of Mr Maurice’s be¬ 
coming a historian (but of what he 
had not a conception) was suggested 
by the composition of historical exer¬ 
cises, at the seminary of Dr Parr, 

. and the commendations bestowed on 
one of those exercises. This spark 
was fanned into a fame when he at¬ 
tended the incomparable lectures on 
history by his respected tutor at 
University College, the present Lord 
Stowell. 

About 1783 he first began to me¬ 
ditate a History of India, drawn up 
in & popular way, from the era of the 
invasion of that country by Alexander, 
down to the ^time that Mr Orme’s 
work commences. To detail the his¬ 
tory of 2000 years was no trifling con¬ 
cern ; but Mr M. applied himself re¬ 
solutely to the task, devoting at least 
three or four hours a-day for five 
years to perusing, translating, revis¬ 
ing, and arranging his materials. 

xn 1785, finding the weekly duty 
of an extensive parish like Wood¬ 
ford incompatible with his studiesj he 
relinquished that curacy for the cha¬ 
pel of Epping, where only attendance 
on Sundays was required. 

The first public step taken by him 
appeared in 1790, in a Letter to 
the Court of Directors of the East 
India Company, containing proposals 
for printing the History of the re¬ 
volutions of the Empire of Hindos- 
tan, from the earliest ages to the pre¬ 
sent, with a Sketch of the Plan on 
whii^ the work will ‘be conducted; 
a <poncise account of the authors who 
wiU be Consulted; and a short retro- 
ipcct of the general history." 

Mr Maurice had nearly cor^leted 
his arduous task, when the French 
Revolution broke out; and neither 
his convictloo, the result of education 
and reflection, nor his profession. 


would permit him to publish an j 
respecting India, without an effort at 
least to refute the argument and sub¬ 
vert the hypothesis of the atheists of 
the day, who had taken their stand 
to endeavour to root out Christianity, 
and demoralize the world. His«nearly 
finished work was therefore laid asid^ 
and an ample field was to be travers¬ 
ed. New books were to be procured, 
and toilsome vigils endured. Three 
more years were therefore consumed 
in this investigation ; and at length,., 
in 1791, his two first volumes ap¬ 
peared under the title of “ Indian An¬ 
tiquities, or dissertations relative to 
the ancient geographical divisions, 
the pure system of primaeval theology, 
the grand code of civil laws, the ori¬ 
ginal form of government, and the va¬ 
rious and profound literature of Hin- 
dostan, compared throughout with 
the religion, laws, government, and 
literature, of Persia, Egypt, and 
Greece ; the whole intended as intro¬ 
ductory to the History of Hindostan, 
upon a comprehensive scale; 8vo, 
with plates."—This work was written 
with great labour, perspicuity, and 
talent, and it embraced a multitude 
of important objects. The various 
and complicated subjects in the dis¬ 
sertation on the Indian theology may 
be judged of by the summary of their 
contents prefixed to these volumes. 
A third volume was produced in the 
following year, in which not only the 
rites practised within the pagodas, but 
thesingularstyleof architecture of In¬ 
dian pagodas themselves, was exten¬ 
sively discussed.*—A fourth appeared 
in 1794', in which, at great length, he 
enforced and illustrated the doctrine 
of the Trinity, from the universal pre¬ 
valence, in Asia, of the doctrine of di¬ 
vine Triads.—A fifth volume follow¬ 
ed shortly after, in which that im-* 
portant subject was resumed; while 
tile concluding portion of it contain- 
e4 strictures relative to the almost 
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incredible excruciating penances of 
the Hindoos, and the Indian meteni- 
'psychosis.—A considerable pause in 
the publication here ensued, occa¬ 
sioned by impaired health, and ex- 
Jlausted funds j but in 1796, chiefly 
^ through the princely liberality of the 
i^e Honourable and Reverend Ro¬ 
bert* fourth Earl of Harborough, a 
sixth volume was published, divided 
into two parts, of which Part I. con¬ 
tained a Dissertation on the peculiar 
JSuperstitions of the Sect of Buddha** 
compared with those of the Druids 
of Europe, whose reverence for rocks 
^ and stones of enormous dimensions 
seems to have been congenial; and 
Part II. a Dissertation on the Com¬ 
merce carried on by the Pheenicians 
and ancient Greeks with the British 
Islands for Tin.—The seventh and 
fifial volume contained discourses on 
the immense treasures in gems and 
bullion possessed by the ancient In¬ 
dian monarchs; and the arts and ma¬ 
nufactures of India, which were, in a 
great degree, the sources of those 
treasures. An analysis of the insti¬ 
tutions of Menu* their celebrated 
law-giver; and extensive strictures 
on the ancient form of government 
established among that celebrated 
people, concluded the work. 

On bidding adieu to this subject, 
he expresses a fervent hope that his 
liumblc essays (as he is pleased to 
call them) on the antiquities of India 
may be the forerunner of some grand¬ 
er effort, more fully and effectually 
to display them ; since (adds he) my 
mind is eternally impressed with the 
conviction that every additional re¬ 
search into their early annals and his¬ 
tory, will ultimately tend to strength¬ 
en and support the Mosaic and Chris¬ 
tian codes, and consequently the 
highest and best interests of man/’ 

In 1795 appeared the first vo¬ 
lume of his History of Hindoi- 
tanits Arts and its Sciences, as 


connected with the history of the 
other great empires of Asia, during 
the most ancient periods of the world; 
with numerous illustrative Engrav¬ 
ings,” 4to. In this volume Mr Mau¬ 
rice discusses the curious and im¬ 
portant topics of Indian Cosmogony; 
the four Yugs, or grand astronomi¬ 
cal periods; the longevity of the pri¬ 
mitive race, &c. The second volume 
of this work followed in 1798; and 
the third and final Part in 1799. 

About 1796* he first became ac¬ 
quainted with that truly benevolent 
character, the late Dr John Coakley 
Lettsom. Under his hospitable roof 
at Grove Hill, a great portion of his 
Indian Antiquities was written, and 
some of his happiest hour.*! were pass- 
* cd. As a return for the accumula¬ 
ted favours of many years, Mr M. 
composed his descriptive poem of 

Grove Hill,” which he published 
in 1799 , accompanied with an " Ode 
to Mithra.” 

In 1798 he published Sanscrit 
Fragments, or Extracts from the seve¬ 
ral Books of the Brahmins, on subjects 
important to the British Isles,” 8vo. 

In 1 802 he published the first vo¬ 
lume of his '' Modern History of 
Hindostan,” and in 1804 the second 
volume. In this work Mr Maurice 
undertook to collect together, into 
one body, the fragments of historical 
information respecting India, which 
are to be found in the early classical, 
as well as Moslem writers, and to il¬ 
lustrate both by such additional do>- 
cuments as are afforded by the Ayeen 
Akbery, the Asiatic Researches, and 
other authentic publications; and hiii 
intention was to bring down the In¬ 
dian history, collecting, as he de¬ 
scended, and incorporating together, 
the various accounts given by Ara¬ 
bian, Venetian, Portuguese, and Bti-* 
tish writers, in the successive centu¬ 
ries in which they flourished, to the 
close of the 18th century. 
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In 18Q4 j, on the death of tl^e Rev. 
Samuel Ayscough, he was presented 
by the Lord Chancellor, to the vicar¬ 
age of Cudham, in Kent, 

In 1812, he published Brahmini- 
cal Fraud Detected, in a series of Let¬ 
ters to the Episcopal Bench,” Szc. in 
which the attempts of the Sacerdotal 
tribe of India, to invest their fabulous 
deity Crishna, with the honour and 
attributes of the Christian Messiah, 
known to them through the medium 
of the Evangefiiim Infunlia;, or what 
is vulgarly called St Thomas's Gos¬ 
pel, are examined, exposed, and de¬ 
feated. This investigation proved la¬ 
borious, extending over a wide and 
little explored field. The pamphlet 
traces to their true source the origin 
of all the spurious Gospels, as well * 
as the mode by which they reached 
India and Persia. 

In 1816, he published Observa¬ 
tions connected with Astronomy and 
Ancient History, sacred and profime, 
on the Ruins of Babylon, as recently 
visited and described by Claudius 
James Rich, Esq.” 4to; and in 1818, 

Observations on tbe Remains of 
Ancient Egyptian Grandeur and Su¬ 
perstition, as connected with those of 
Assyria: forming the Appendix to 
Observations on the Ruins of Baby¬ 
lon, with illustrative Engravings,” 4to. 

In 1821, he reprinted his “ History 
of Ancient India,” after it had been 
many years out of print, with all the 
original plates, the Avatars, Zodiacs, 
&C. Many corrections and improve¬ 
ments distinguish this new edition. 
This republication gave unfeigned 
l^oasure to the worthy author, as 
being sd appropriate, in his opinion, 
to that peried) when Anarchy and In- 
were again endeavouring to 
their blood-stained standards in 
this ctmntry. 

One of the last literary occupations 
of Mr Maurice, was the writing of his 
own ** Memoirs; comprehending the 


History of the Progress of Indian Lj* 
terature, and Anecdotes of Literary 
Characters in Britain, during a pe¬ 
riod of 30 years.” Part I. was print¬ 
ed in 181.9, and a second edition in 
1821. The second part of the “ Me-^ 
moirs” followed in 1820; in<;luding 
a Tour in 177«'5, to Derbyshire, West¬ 
moreland, and Cumberland ; and the 
third part was published in 1822. 
This brings down Mr Maurice’s His¬ 
tory to about the year 1/96 ; but the 
fourth, or what was to be the final 
part, wc regret to say, was never pub¬ 
lished. 

This is a most amusing piece of 
auto-biography. The author does not 
conceal his own indiscretions, but the 
pleasant way he narrates them, and 
the evident goodness of his heart, in¬ 
duce the reader to .pity and to for¬ 
give. But wdiat renders the woik 
truly delightful, are the numerous in¬ 
teresting anecdotes of the eminent 
contemporaries with wliose acquaint¬ 
ance and friendship Mr Maurice was 
honoured. 

The death of this learned and es¬ 
teemed man may be considered as a 
most desirable release from helpless¬ 
ness and hopeless misery. He was a 
man of great genius, lively, instruc¬ 
tive, and good-humoured. His ta¬ 
lents, attainments, and virtues, amply 
expiated his bingularities and his in¬ 
firmities. 

BARON MASEllES. 

May 19.—At Reigate, Surrey, in 
his 93d year, Francis Maseres, Esq. 
M.A. F.R.S. F.S.A. Cursitor Baron 
of the Exchequer. This literary ve¬ 
teran was born in London, 15tli De¬ 
cember 1731, of a family originally 
Erench, but settled here on the revo¬ 
cation of the Edict of Nantes. His- 
grandfather was one of five brothers, 
\^io were unequally divided, when 
the call was niaclp on them for an 
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avowal of llieir reli^^ioiis principles, 
three of them adhering to the Pro¬ 
testant faith, the other two, the head 
of the tamily, and the physician, 
oultting it for the doctrines establisli- 
^(1 by law : and what is remarkable, 
three who tlius distinguished 
■ttiemselvL’s wx*re officers in the French 
king’s service. 'I'he Baron’s grand¬ 
father w as well received by William 
the Third, served under him in Ire¬ 
land, and was employed by him in 
irriportaut services in Portugal; but 
ITh attained no l)igher rank than that 
of colonel. His father was a physi¬ 
cian in Broad Strc'et, Soho, which 
Tesidcnce ho quitted for one in Rath- 
bone Place, occupied by his widow 
after his decease, then by his son 
John, at whose death it came into 
the possession of the Baron, who, out 
of term-time, used to dine, though he 
never slept there. -He received his 
education at Kingston-upon-Thames, 
under the Rev. Mr Woodeson, after 
which lie became a member of Clare 
Hall, Cambridge, where he took his 
degrees of li.A. 1752, and M.A. 
17,55. 

In 1752, he obtained the first clas¬ 
sical medal at the first institution by 
the Dnkt: of Ncw^castlc, then Chan¬ 
cellor of the University, which he re¬ 
ceived from the Chancellor in per¬ 
son ; the sccontl being conferred on 
PorteCus, then of Christ's, af'tcrwards 
Esquire Bedell of the University, and 
latterly Bishop of London, 

While fellow of his college in 1758, 
he published “ A Dissertation on tlie 
Negative Sign in Algebra; contain¬ 
ing a Demonstration of the Rules 
concerning itthe design of which 
is, to remove the difficulties that de¬ 
ter beginners in Algebra, in the use 
of this sign, which is considered by 
[he Baron in no other light than as 
the mark of the subtraction of a lesser 
number from a greater. Hence, he^ 
denied the propriety^of such expres¬ 


sions as negative roots, impo.ssible 
roots, generation of equations, &c. 
&Cm nnd would never read those 
works in which they were introduced. 
'I'ho celebrated Dr Waring found 
him tenacious on this point; for, ha-^,. 
ving presented to him his Miscel¬ 
lanea Analyticaand called on him 
at a suitable time afterwards, he found 
that the Baron had not got to the se¬ 
cond page of his w^ork. The difficul¬ 
ty of undei’standing it was stated as 
the excuse, and the doctor attempting 
to remove it, was stopped by the sim¬ 
ple remark, that, in tlie first page, an 
expression occurred implying that 
the greater number should bo taken 
from the less. This was assented to 
by tlie Doctor, and the Baron not al¬ 
lowing that such a process could ever 
take place, there was an end to all 
farther discussion. The first part of 
the work contains the demonstrations 
of the several operations of addition, 
<lS:c. in the "way of using the negative 
sign; the second part, the doctrine 
of quadratic and cubic equations. 

Prom the University, Mr Maseres 
removed to the Temple, Avhere, in 
due course, he was called to the bar, 
and went the Western Circuit with 
little success. His first appointment 
was that of Attorney-General of Que¬ 
bec, where be distinguished himself 
by his loyalty during the American 
contest, and his zeal for the interests 
of the province. On his return „to 
England, he^as made Cursitor Ba- 
rou of the Exaiequer in August 1773, 
which office he filled with great re¬ 
putation till his death. He was also, 
on his return from Quebec, agent to 
the Protestant settlers there, in which ’ 
capacity he wrote a letter to the lord 
mayor, expressing the sincere and 
hearty thanks of the settlers for the 
city’s mark of their fraternal regard, 
testified towards them 5y their ad¬ 
dress to the king in their behalf, and 
requesting the lord mayor, &c. once 
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more to exert themselves, in order to 
recover the civil and religious rights 
of a no inconsiderable number of ho¬ 
nest and enterprising subjects of the 
crown, &c. 

^ In 1779, the Recorder of London 
appointed Mr Maseres his deputy, 
and, in 1780, the Court of Common 
Council appointed him Senior Judge 
of the SherifPs Court in the city of 
London; which office he resigned in 
1822. 

In 1784, he took an active part 
•with Bishop Horsley and others in 
the contest in the Royal Society, oc¬ 
casioned by displacing Dr Hutton, 
(see Vol. XCIII. i. p. 230.) 

In 1800, the Baron published tracts 
on the Resolution of Affected Alge¬ 
braic Equations, by Dr Halley, Mr 
Raphson, and Sir Isaac Newton. This 
volume also contains Colonel Titus's 
Arithmetical Problem; and another 
solution by William Frend, M.A. 
Fellow of Jesus College; with the 
Baron's Observations on Mr Raph- 
son's Method of solving affected equa¬ 
tions of all degrees by approximation. 

It was to the liberal and enlighten¬ 
ed patronage of Baron Maseres that 
the public are indebted for the Rev. 
John Helfins* valuable translation of 
Donna Agnesi's ** Institutioni Ana- 
ly tiche.” It had been translated many 
years before by the then late Profes¬ 
sor Colston, the ingenious commen¬ 
tator on the Fluxions of Newton. 
Baron Maseres, who ia early life had 
luiown Colston, and had reason to 
infer from his conversation that 
he had written a treatise on the 
higher geometry, which he had ne¬ 
ver published, was desirous of dis¬ 
covering this MS. and of giving it 
to the world. In his search he found, 
not the work he looked for, but Col- 
otonfo translation just mentioned; and 
removing soihe pecuniary diffi- 
cultieii which, without such generous 


assistance, would probably have for 
ever withheld it from the world, he 
obtained a copy of it, and put it into 
the hands of Mr Hellins, who under¬ 
took to become its editor, and under 
whose inspection it was published in 
3 vols. 4to. 1802. 

Besides the publications of therBa- 
ron, noticed above, he is either the 
author or editor of the following;-— 

“ The Elements of Plane Trigono¬ 
metry, with a Dissertation on the 
Nature and Useof Logarithms,” 1760, 
8vo.—‘‘ An Account of the proceeu- 
ings of the British and other Protes¬ 
tant Inhabitants of the Province of 
Quebec, in order to obtain a House ol 
Assembly,” 1775, 8vo—“ The Cana¬ 
dian Freeholder, consisting of Dia¬ 
logues between an Englishman and a 
Frenchman settledjn Canada,” 1779, 
3 vols. 8vo.—Montesquieu’s View 
of the English Constitution, translated, 
with notes,” 1781, 8vo .—** The Prin¬ 
ciples of the Doctrine of Life Annui¬ 
ties,” 1783, 1 vol. 4to.—The Mo¬ 
derate Reformer; or a proposal to cor¬ 
rect some abuses in the present esta¬ 
blishment of the Church of England," 
1791, 8vo.—“ Enquiry into the ex¬ 
tent of the Power of Juries, on trials 
for Criminal Writings,” 1792, 8vo.—. 
” Scriptores Logarithmici,” 1791- 
1807, 6 vols. 4to. (See vols. LXIV. 
p. 447. LXXI. p. 997-)—James 
Bernoulli’s Doctrine of Permutations 
and Combinations, W’ith some other 
useful Mathematical Tracts,” 1795, 
8vo.—Appendix to Trend’s Prin¬ 
ciples of Algebra,” 1799,8vo.—His- 
‘torise Anglicansc Monumenta,” 4to. 
—Occasional Essays on various 
subiects, chiefly Historical and Poli¬ 
tical,” 1809, 8 vo.—May’s History 
of the Parliament of England which 
began 3d Nov. 1640,' a new edition 
with a preface,” 1813, 4to—** Thvee 
Tracts published at Amsterdam in 
^1691, and two under the name of 
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I-etters of General Ludlow to Edmund 
Seymour, and other I’orsons, a new 
edition, with a preface,” ISLi, 4to. 
—“ 'I’he Irish Rebellion ; or a Ilis- 
pry of the Attempts of tlie Irish Pa¬ 
lmists to extirpate the Protestants, by 
foil' Johi^Teinple, a new edition, witlj 
'a'piTfaee,” JS13, 4to.—The C’urse 
of Pojiery and Popish Pains to the 
Civil Cioverninent and Protestant 
Churth of En^i'land; reprinted in Svo, 
Itioy,— ]n liS'iO, he published a new 
editionol' Dr dames^^ thvood’s iMc- 
inoirs of tiie most material 'fransae- 
tions in hjijulaml, I'or 100 years ])re- 
ce<linf>' the Revolution m t>vo. 

In 1815, he published a collection 
of “ Select d'racts relatiiiir to the Civil 

t T 

Wars in England, temp. Chas, L and 
Cromwell’s Usurpation.” 2 vols. Svo. 

I'lie Baron also w'rote numerous ar¬ 
ticles in the Philosophical 'I'ransac- 
lions, and the ibllovti^ig paper in vol. 
IL of the Areliteologia ; ‘'View of 
the Ancient Constitution of tbc Eng¬ 
lish Parliamentwhich produced 
some observations from C.'iuu'les INlei- 
lisb. Esq. F.S.A. in the same volume. 

Prom the above list of publications 
will be seen the general tenor of the 
Baron’s studies, in which he was assi- 
rluously engaged from the time that 
he left the University. Ilis great 
work, tile " Scriptores I.ogariihmi- 
ci,” is of a nature from which no pe¬ 
cuniar^ advantage was to he expect¬ 
ed, and his liberality in jiresenting a 
copy of it to various public bodies, 
and to individuals, was such, that he 
was very much out of pocket by the 
publication. But lie never regarded 
cx))ense, either as to his own works 
or those which he patronised of otherS) 
and he was never wanting in assisting 
authors whose works he deemed wor- 
th}’^ of being submitted to the press. 
^n*this case it was common with him 
to take upon himself the whole ex¬ 
pense of printing and paper, leaving 
the author to repay IWra when it suit- 
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ed his convenience ; or, he gave him 
the printing and paper. In one case 
he advanced above fifteen hundred 
pounds, of which he did not receive 
a farthing in return for nearly twenty 
years. But, perhaps, there never was 
a man so little attentive to the accu¬ 
mulation of property, and yet at his 
death it was much greater than he 
himself was aw'arc ol. li is only guide 
was In’s banker’s books, and after de¬ 
fraying the expenses of his chambers 
and his lumses at Reigate and Rath- 
l)one-[)laee, and the generally heavy 
article of printing and paper I'or him¬ 
self and others, the surjilus of his re¬ 
venue was invested in the three per 
cents, witliout regard to price, and he 
thought nothing more of thp matter. 

•His maimer of life was uniform ; a 
great part of the year was spent in 
chambeis, dining in the Temple-hall 
in term time, and at his house in 
Ruthhune-jilace out of term, and the 
remainder of the year he passed at 
Reigate, where he spent a good deal 
ol ins time, and generally had a friend 
or two with him. Three or four jaws 
ago, lie vested money in the three per 
cent-s, in the names of the incumbents 
of four parishes adjoining Reigate, in 
trust to ])ay hall’a guinea to the cler¬ 
gyman who should preach an after¬ 
noon sermon on Sundays, and if there 
was not a sermon, the half guinea for 
that day was to be ajiplied by the 
trustees to the benefit of the poor of 
tlieir owm parishes. Ilis great delight 
was to liavc three or four friends with 
liini, wliero every subject of science, 
literature, and common topics of the 
day, was treated of with the utmost 
freedom of discussion. Wlien his fa¬ 
culties were in full vigour, his conver¬ 
sation was replete with anecdote and 
information. No one was better ac¬ 
quainted with the history of his coun¬ 
try, from the invasion of Julius Ca’sar 
to the present time. 

In Ilis profession of tlie law, the 
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Baron did not make a great figure, 
and he used to relate with great good 
humour, his want of’ success in the 
western circuit; but government was 
sensible of his services as Attorney- 
General in Canada—an office which 
he filled with great dignity, and in 
a manner highly beneficial to that 
province. They were rewarded by an 
appointment to the office of Cnrsitor 
Baron, more honorary than profit¬ 
able, but as it made no great inroads 
on his time, and is occupied chiefly 
in a routine of technical details, he 
was more at leisure to pursue his fa¬ 
vourite studies. Few, however, pos¬ 
sessed in so high a degree a know¬ 
ledge of the laws of England, consi¬ 
dered as a science; and in questions 
of great moment, the members of both 
Houses have frequently availed them¬ 
selves of his judgment and superior 
information. 

The mathematical principles of Sir 
Isaac Newton were not to his taste, 
and he thought them very improper 
for academical studies. The posi¬ 
tions of this great author, that quan¬ 
tities are, some greater, and others less 
than nothing, and the ultimate equa¬ 
lity of quantities, which in no one 
period of existence are equal, appear¬ 
ed to him the acme of absurdity. To 
these he attributed the wildness that 
now prevails in what may be called 
the French school, which aims at ge¬ 
neralizations, and, however advan¬ 
tageous it may sometimes be to the 
mere artisan, is very unfit to lead the 
mind to true science and philosophy. 
Huygens and Galileo were, in his opi¬ 
nion, better models for imitation, the 
one for purity of demonstration, the 
other for explaining philosophical sub¬ 
jects in a popular manner. 

The classical studies of his early 

J reMs continued to delight him to the 
atest period of his intellectual career, 
and he might be said to know Homer s 
hy heart. Next to him, Lucan was 


his favourite author, and Horace was, 
of course, at his finger ends. Among 
the moderns, Milton had the highest 
place; and from the three [)oets, Ho¬ 
mer, Lucan, and Milton, he, to a verj 
late period, repeated Jong passages 
occasionally, with the utmost proprie¬ 
ty and emphasis. 

Wilson Lowry, Esq. 

21th.—In Titcljfield-street, 
of a lingering disease, W'ilson Lowry, 
Esq. F.U.S. and M.G.S.; an engraver 
so excellent in the department he 
pursued, that the mechanical perfec • 
tion to which he has carried the art 
has excited general admiration. 

He was an apprentice of Mr John 
Brown, tlie respectable engraver of 
landscape; and Mr Lowry himself 
first began as a landscape engraver, 
though few of Ills plates in that de¬ 
partment of art bear his own name, 
having been executed for other art¬ 
ists, whose fame they have contribu¬ 
ted to exalt. He engraved most of 
the plates on mechanical subjects in 
Rees’s Encyclopedia, Crabbe’s‘^Tech¬ 
nological Dictionary,” the Philoso¬ 
phical Magazine,” &c. His mathe¬ 
matical knowledge of drawing, his 
deep researches into the laws of me¬ 
chanics, his extensive acquaintance 
with physics, and the general proper¬ 
ties of matter and form, combined with 
the correctness of an eye that never 
erred, and a hand that could not de¬ 
viate, highly qualified him Tor such 
works. Some of the finest specimens 
of Mr Lowry’s abilities as an archi¬ 
tectural engraver, are to be found in 
the fine plates of Murphy’s Hatalha, 
Nicholson’s Architecture, the print of 
the House of Commons at Dublin, 
after Mr Gandon's design, &c. 

Mr Lowry’s manners were unobtl’u 
sive, modest, and engaging; and the 
readiness with which he imparted to 
others, from hit vast stores of know- 
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ledge, and the happy facility with 
which he communicated his instruc- 
tions,wi 11 long be remembered by num¬ 
bers who experienced his kindness. 

^ Not content with the uncertain and 
imperfect modes of execution then ex- 
‘|?tiiig, Mr Ivowry bent all the powers 
of his vigorous and well-informed 
mind to the invention of such mecha¬ 
nical means as might insure evenness 
of texture, and clearness and preci¬ 
sion of line upon copper, especially 
in the representation of architectural 
mbjects, machinery, apjiaratus, &.c. 

In this desirable object he complete¬ 
ly succeeded, and the extraordinary 
merit of his inventions has long been 
universally acknowledged. 

About the years 1790 or 1791, Mr 
Lowry completed, principally with 
bis own hands, and of wood, his first 
ruling machine, possessing the pro¬ 
perty of ruling successive lines, either 
cquidisttHrt, or in just gradation from 
the greatest requirecl width to the 
nearest possible approximation. In 
1798, he invented the diamond points 
for etching, the durability of which, 
as compared with steel points, and 
the equality of tone therebyproduced, 
have rendered them highly important 
to the art of engraving. In 1799, he 
improved upon his ruling machine, 
and constructed a new one, capable 
of drajving lines to a point, a#well as 
parallel lines, and of forming concen¬ 
tric circles. In 1800, he invented a 
simple instrument for describing parts 
of circles, of which the radius is so 
large as to preclude the use of even 
beam compasses. In 1801, be invent¬ 
ed a machine for drawing ellipses on 
paper or copper. In 1806, he invent¬ 
ed a machine for making perspective 
drawings; and. so great was its ac¬ 
curacy, that, after having finished 
^fth its aid an elaborate drawing of 
the west front of Peterborough Cathe¬ 
dral, on taking the actual measures of* 


the building, they were found to agree 
exactly with all the parts of the draw¬ 
ing. Besides these important inven¬ 
tions, Mr Lowry constructed an in¬ 
strument to place over a vanishing 
point, to which lines were to be drawn 
on copper; a variety of compasses, 
with micrometer ^screws ; movable 
points for the insertion of diamonds, 
&c- ; and not very long before his 
death, he completed two new ruling 
machines, of singular simplicity and 
accuracy. Mr l.owry was also the first 
person who bit steel in well ; and Mr 
Heath purchased from him the secret. 

For nearly twenty years, Rees’s 
Cyclopmdia occupied the greater part, 
but not the whole, of Mr Lowry's 
t^me. Among other works *10 which 
he was employed, were several of the 
plates in Wilkins's Magna Grsecia; 
almost all the plates in Wilkins's Vi¬ 
truvius ; and some of those which 
adorn Nicholson's Architectural'Dic¬ 
tionary. About the month of June, 
1820, the last plates of the Cyclopae¬ 
dia were finished. It was scarcely 
possible that such an artist as Mr 
Lowry could be longwithout employ¬ 
ment ; and, accordingly, he was soon 
engaged to engrave the plates for 
Crabbe’s Technological Dictionary, 
Towards the latter end of 1821, Messrs 
Mawrnan and Rivington secured his 
valuable services for the Encyclopae¬ 
dia Metropolitana; and in this work 
he was chiefiy employed until his last 
illness deprived the world of art of 
one of its brightest ornaments. 

Whoever might be called upon to 
pronounce a judgment on Mr Lowry's 
engravings, would find it difficult to 
decide, whether in the extreme accu¬ 
racy of the drawing, or in the extra¬ 
ordinary beauty of the mechanical 
execution, lay their chief merit. It 
may, perhaps, be said, that the cCfT- 
rectness of the drawing is owing to 
the draftsman, and not to the engra- 
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ver. This is true, to a certain ex¬ 
tent, in all other cases; but it is not 
true in the case before us. Very few 
drawings were brought to Mr I.owry, 
in which his piercing eye, or ratlier 
his penetrating judgment, could not 
discover some error ; and, as we have 
already observed, he exercised the 
right of supplying tvhatever deficien¬ 
cies he observed. Besides, many of 
his plates were drawn, as well as en¬ 
graved, by himself; although ho did 
not always alHx his name as the de¬ 
lineator. All those plates in Rees’s 
Cyclopaedia which are without ll\e 
name of any draftsman, w'ero drawn 
either by Mr Low ry or by his daugh¬ 
ters. His engravings in Leslie's Trea¬ 
tise on Light and Heat, wliich are 
among his most finished specimen^, 
were also drawn by liim ; but he was 
afraid of appearing too ambitious of 
reputation, and was content to in¬ 
scribe his name as the engraver only. 
His knowledge of perspective and of 
shadowing was so profound, that lie 
, could engrave a finished plate f rom 
a mere outline. Nay, he could do 
more. In Rees’s Cycloptedi.i tlieru is 
a print of an electrical machine, which 
was engraved without having been 
previously drawn, except upon the 
copper. Mr Lowry was pressed for 
time; he placed the machine before 
him, and engraved it at siglit, if we 
may be allowed the expression. 

It is indispensable, however, that we 
should say something of Mr Lowry's 
general attainments. It is to be re¬ 
gretted, that posterity will know little 
more of him than that be was an in¬ 
imitable engraver. A few good judges 
will perceive from his works that he 
must have had considerable mathema¬ 
tical knowledge ; but they will form 
no adequate idea of the extent and 
vaiiety of his other acquirements. 
The first philosophers of the age, 
with most of whom he was more or 


less intimate, can attest, that he held 
a distinguished rank amongst them. 
He was an excellent anatotnii.t; ho 
w'as an able chemist; he was familiar 
with the principles of medicine; he 
was a skilful engineer ; in mineralo¬ 
gy and geology ho was deeply learn¬ 
ed ; and his scientifically arranged 
cabinet is surpassed by few private 
collectioiis in London, liulced, his 
opinion was constantly souglit by ])ro- 
fessors of mineralogy, and tlie trade 
often availed themselves of liis know- 
lege, and w ere guided by his advice, 
in the purchase of the rarest and most 
valuable gems. It was in consequence 
of his great and varied information, 
that, in the year J 812, Mr Low'iy was 
elected a Fellow of the Royal Socie¬ 
ty; of the Geologicpl Socii^ty he was 
a member from the time of its csla- 
blishment. In Ix/th those societies he 
was beloved and* i nspected, and was 
frequently consulted cr. occmoiis in¬ 
teresting to the progress of science. 
Vv itii the late 8ir Joseph Banks, and 
Sir Henry Lnglefield, and with the 
present Dr Woolastoii, Mr liCe, Mr 
Greeiiongli, and other of the most 
Icarnetl members of those institutions 
rcajiectively, he was extremely inti¬ 
mate. From iSir Joseph Banks, in 
jiarticular, i\Ir Lowry and Ids son, 
(Sir Joseph's namesake,) always ex¬ 
perienced the greatest kindness and 
friendship; nor was any man better 
known by the members of his own 
profession, to whom lie was ever com¬ 
municative on the subject of their com¬ 
mon pursuit. Indeed, no artist could 
be more free from low-minded jea¬ 
lousy. Whatever feelings of rivalry, 
or hopes of professional superiority, 
at any time occupied his mind, w'cre 
of the most honourable nature, and 
were tempered by a candid apprecia¬ 
tion of the qualifications of other eb--, 
gravers, deceased and contempora- 
*-neous. 
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Mr Lowry has left a family equally 
(listinguislied for their attainments. 
His widow possesses high mathemati- 
, cal acquirements, and a superior know- 
pHedgc of many branches of natural 
pliilosoidij. 

Ills son pursues the steps of his fa¬ 
ther, as if determined non im))ar 
esse parenti.” Ifis daughter has also 
displayed her portion of family ta¬ 
lent, in that species of engraving with 
which the name is so much identified. 

Mil John Forisks. 

Lafehj, Mr John Forbes. Botani¬ 
cal science has sustainoda severe loss 
in the death of tliis iiifeliigeiit and 
enterprising young man. He was 
sent out by the Horticultural Society 
of Ix)ndon, under tlie sanction of the 
Lonls of tbe Adfiflralty, vvith the 
squadrynr<**agai;>ml('{l by Ci’.ptain Wil¬ 
liam Owen ; the object of wJiich was 
to make a comjilete survey of tbe 
whole eastern coast of Africa. Sucli 
an e's;]ie<lition a/foidedtoo fivonrablc 
an opportunity to be omitted by the 
Horticultural Society to send out an 
intelligent collector, and Mr Forbes, 
whose /.eal as a botani>t was known to 
the society, v/as fixed on as a proper 
person to accompany it. 

The squadron sailed in February 
1822, and touched at Lisbon, Tene- 
riffe, Madeira, and Rio Janeiro, at 
each of which places Mr Forbes made 
collections in almost every branch of 
natural history ; the whole of which 
were received by tlic society. 

His extensive collections subse¬ 
quently made at the Cape of Good 
Hope, Dclagoa Bay, and Madagascar, 
were also received by the Society in 
high preservation, and by their mag- 
' iide and variety evinced the iinrc- 
initting attention which he had paid 
to the objects of his mission. With 
the approbation of Captain Owen, 
and with a zeal highly creditable to 


his own character, although not in¬ 
structed by the Society, he engaged 
himself to form part of an expedition, 
which was proceeding from the squa¬ 
dron up the Zambezi River, on the 
eastern coast of Africa. It was intend¬ 
ed to go about eight hundred miles 
up the river in canoes, and tlie party 
w as then to strike off southwards to 
the Cape. It was in this progress up 
tlie Zambezi that IMr Forbes died, in 
the 25th year of his age. He recei¬ 
ved Ids botanical education under Mr 
Shepherd, of tjie Botanic Garden at 
Liverpool, and had, by close applica- 
cation, acquired so much information 
in many other branches of natural 
science, as to ju'-tiry the o^pcctation 
that, had his life been spared, he w ould 
have stood liigli in the list of scientific 
travellers, and been eminently useful 
to the Society whose patronage hq 
enjoyed. 

Miss Sophia Lee, 

Sopl)ia Lee w'as born in London, 
Ivlay, 1750; her mother, (whose fa¬ 
mily were engaged in the wine trade,) 
llicuigh of Scotch parentage, was a 
native of Ojiorto. Her father, Mr 
Lee, was among the many young men 
of his day w ho had been allured to 
the stage by the character and cele¬ 
brity of (iarrick, and was said great¬ 
ly to resemble him in features and 
voice. Being a man of consitterable 
acquirements and of unblemished 
moral cltaracter, he was strictly at¬ 
tentive to the education of his chil¬ 
dren ; the more so, as that care early 
devolved upon him by the loss of his 
w'ife. It was, however, most affec¬ 
tionately lightened by his eldest 
daughter, Sophia, who, after attend¬ 
ing her mother through a lingering 
illness, undertook the arduous office 
of supplying her place to the young¬ 
er branches of the family. She had 
begun, even at that period, however, 
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to indulge a secret passion for wri¬ 
ting, which a trifling circumstance 
unexpectedly betrayed. 

It happened that Dr Elliot, after¬ 
wards Sir John, who attended Mrs 
Lee, was not duly furnished with a 
sheet of paper on which to write his 
prescription. The young nurse has¬ 
tily opened a small trunk in which all 
her hidden treasures were deposited, 
and its contents caught the eye of the 
doctor. “ You seem to have a ru}'// 
voluminous work there, ray dear,” 
observed he, in his Scottish accent, 
and with a smile. She hesitated, re¬ 
turned some confused answer, and 
then ventured to add, in the overflow¬ 
ing of a heart grateful for his atten¬ 
tion to her mother, “ If I ever shoulrl 
write a book, doctor, I will dedicate 
it to you an engagement that was 
fulfilled many years after. The Ue- 
fcess” was inscribed to Sir John Elliot, 
in terms characteristic of the sensibi¬ 
lity of the author, at a time when, far 
from expecting such a tribute, he must 
have totally forgotten the promise,— 
a promise probably, indeed, never re¬ 
membered. The compliment was ac¬ 
knowledged by him, however, in a 
very flattering letter. 

The work which had thus attract¬ 
ed observation, although her first es¬ 
say in writing, was among the latest 
of her publications. Its original title 
was “ Cecilia,” anametowhich she was 
very partial, and afterwards brought 
forward in The Chapter of Acci¬ 
dents but, as it had since.that time 
been distinguished by the pen of Miss 
Burney, Miss Lee, contrary to the 
simplicity of her first intention, called 
her own hovel The Life of a Lover.” 

This work, with much of the alloy 
^ which belongs to youth and inexpe¬ 
rience, is, nevertheless, remarkable 
fbr richness of mind, and happiness 
of expression. It contains also many 
acute observations upon life and cha¬ 
racter, such as would excite wonder, 


when the age and circumstances of 
the writer are considered, did we not 
daily see that there is an instinctive 
penetration in genius that foreruns 
experience, and seems almost to sup¬ 
ply its place. 

This “ voluminous procfiicticn 
Avhich Sir John Elliot had noticed, 
and such by degrees it really became, 
(as she often retouched it,) waa not 
the only One that employed the fancy 
of the author. 'I’hc comedy of “ The 
Chapter of Accidents” was not long 
after sketched out, in the midst of 
narrow circumstances, domestic cares, 
and even some little discouragement; 
for Mr Lee, whose first wish was that 
his daughters should prove rational 
and useful members of society, was 
not without his feais of literary pre¬ 
tension, unsupported by real talent; 
and had also a stser^t persuasion, that 
if talent really exist'd, it would force 
Its way without thehot-bed of pater¬ 
nal partiality. 

In the summer of 1780, Miss Lee 
at length ventured to appear as an 
author. The comedy of “ The Chap¬ 
ter of Accidents,” which had been 
accepted by the elder Mr Cohnan, 
with a warmth of approbation the 
more flattering as it came from a man 
of approved dramatic genius, was 
jiroduced at the Haymarket Theatre. 
It was highly applauded, adiuirably 
performed, and placed the writer at 
once among the most successful can¬ 
didates for public favour. This suc¬ 
cess Mr Lee just lived to witness. In 
February 1781, he died of an inflam¬ 
matory complaint, after an illness of 
ten days only ; an affliction quite un¬ 
expected by his family, as he was not 
much advanced in life, and had an ex¬ 
cellent constitution. ' The prudence 
of his eldest daughtev had, however, 
only a few months before, providm'^ 
^ her sisters an asylum, by devoting the 
profits of “ Tjie Chapter of Acci¬ 
dents” towards an establishment at 
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Bath for educating young ladies; and 
that prudence was rewarded by rapid 
and permanent success. The pen, 
therefore, became unavoidably only 
- ^n employment for her leisure hours, 
^btit it continued to be her greatest 
plerwiiffe. 

Miss Lee liad always a very reten¬ 
tive memory, parlicularly for what¬ 
ever, touched her imagination or her 
feelinirs. While a mere child, she hap¬ 
pened to have visited Winchester ; the 
monastic institutions and historical in¬ 
terest attached to that spot, and its 
vicinity to St Cross, although very 
imperfectly known to, or understood 
by her, retained a place in her recol¬ 
lection many years after. Brooding 
over that, and accidentally perusing 
Hurd’s Dialogues, she imagined to 
het;self the possibility of framing a 
story that might J)l^:nd historical cht- 
racters with fic^iouseveiits, and both 
'with'^ictur^g^t^ scenery. The bril¬ 
liant court of Elizabeth struck her to 
be the suitable era for such a fiction, 
and the events of7’he Recess, or a 
Tale of Other Times," gradually de¬ 
veloped themselves. 

The success of this work far sur¬ 
passed her expectation ; its interest 
was increased by her publishing only 
the first volume, in order to feel her 
ground. Popular applausCf and ur¬ 
gent •inquiries even from individuals 
wholly strangers to her, encouraged 
her to produce the remainder. Among 
the testimonies of approbation, none 
touched her so sensibly ats a letter 
from the admired author of “ Anti¬ 
cipation," the late Mr Tickcll ; for 
his was the voice of taste and judg¬ 
ment, sanctioned by that circle in 
London most distinguished for both. 
After warmly expressing, his own sen- 
^raents, he adds, I have the great¬ 
est pleasure in acquainting you that 
every person admires this beautiful 
wort witli more concurrence of opit 
.nion than I almost ^ver remember on 


any literary subject. Mr and Mrs 
Sheridan have particularly commis¬ 
sioned me to bear witness to the de¬ 
light which they have felt in reading 
* The Recess.' The new interest 
which this species of historical ro¬ 
mance creates in favour of characters 
we all have heard of so often, yet ne¬ 
ver before so intimately regarded, 
gives the most useful embellishment 
to fact, and supjiorts memory by the 
charm of imagination." This letter 
was the basis of a lasting and cordial 
friendship between the parties. 

Miss Lee received also an epistle 
from the translator at Paris, with a 
French copy of the work, under the 
title of Le Souterrain,’’ mutilated, 
however, as he himself avowed, in 
those passages that touched upon the 
Catholic religion, and, of course, 
somewhat disfigured. Among many 
scenes pointed out by the French 
translator as greatly admired by his 
counti'ymen, were the midnjght ap¬ 
pearance of Ellinor in the closet of 
the oueen, and that of the banquet- 
ing.Toom at Kenilworth, where Eli¬ 
zabeth is feasted. A more solid com¬ 
pliment than either of the above, 
though one not more acceptable, was 
offered by Mr Cadell; who, in addi¬ 
tion to the sum paid for the copy¬ 
right, (the value of which bad been 
fixed by herself,)remitted her a bank¬ 
note of fifty pounds. 

Miss Lee still continued, at inter¬ 
vals, to use her pen, and published a 
Ballad, called The Hermit’s Tale." 
The Tragedy of “ Aimeyda, Queen of 
Grenada," in which Mrs Siddons dis¬ 
played her exquisite talents^—and 

The Life of a Lover," a novel, in 
si}^ volumes ; the earliest production 
of her girlish pen, and not thought 
to be the happiest, though marked by 
the vigour and fertility of mind which 
characterised all she wrote; and last¬ 
ly, in conjunction with her sister Har¬ 
riet, the Canterbury Tales, of which 
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the Young Lady’s Tale, and the Cler¬ 
gyman’s, alone were hers. Thougli 
harmonizing in mind, the two sisters 
were very unlike in style, nor did ei¬ 
ther ever introduce a single page into 
the writings of the other. JVIiss Lee 
was also the author of a Comedy call¬ 
ed Assignation,” acted at Drury- 
Lane Theatre, in 1807 ; but from some 
unfortunate personal applications, 
wholly unforeseen by the wiiter, it 
was condemned on the lirst night, and 
not published. No work of hers ever 
appeared anonymously; but, as has 
happened with other writers of the 
day, her name w;ts prefixed to a no¬ 
vel she never stiw, and which was too 
conteniptihlo to allow of lier giving it 
notoriety,'by entering either a lile<i 
rary or legal protest against it. Miss 
i,ee’s view of life was not disappoint¬ 
ed: an easy competence—the uiupia- 
lihed esteem of all to whom she was 
personally known, the alf'ction of her 
family, and the respect of the pu!)iie, 
softened her last hours, and will long 
render her memory esteemed, g 

Rev, Thomas Ren’nell,B, D.E.R. S.* 

The much-lamented subject of tin's 
brief memoir w’as born at Winchester, 
in 1787, of family remarkable, in 
more than one generation, for talent 
and virtue. His paternal grandfather 
was the Rev. Thomas Rennel, M. A. 
Prebendary of Winchester, a man 
distinguished by his learning and 
piety. His grandfather, on the mo¬ 
ther’s side, was the celebrated Sir 
William Blackstone. His father, whose 
bitter portion it is to be the survivor 
of so excellent a son as few fathers 
afe blessed with, is the present vene- 
mble and eminent Dean of Winches¬ 
ter* and Master of the Temple. Un¬ 
der the care of such a parent, and of 


a mother (also his sad survivor) every 
way worthy of her father and her 
husband, the great natural talents of 
their eldest son had no ordinary ad¬ 
vantages of direction and encourage¬ 
ment. When, therchire, followin'g 
his father’s fete])s, he was seiii a^ an' 
early age to Eton, and placed upon 
the foundation there, he immediately 
assumed that high place among his 
contemporaries, which ho ever after- 
wards maintained. 'J'he memory ol 
his name and honour.^ is still I'resh in 
that i'amoe.s and nourishing mirsery 
of learning; and many arc they who 
can Avcll renuMiibcr what vigour of 
conee})tion and rapidity of exeeutioii 
even theii marked liis eifort.s; and how 
often his exercises Avere selected from 
the rest for the first ‘rew ards and dis¬ 
tinctions of the school. 'J'hat remem- 
rt'ance,indeed, is k»'\w embittered with 
pain and regret; l))*4: yetdiere is a 
pride in having been tlic scTidol-lei- 
low and competitor of Kennell, wliicli 
they who have a claim to it, will 
cherish till the generation which has 
been so soon deprived of his society 
anil services, shall have passed away. 
—When lie was high in the school, 
though there w ere yet many in it his 
seniors, two prizes were proposed by 
Dr Cknulius Bucliannan to Eton, 
among other places of education, for 
the best compositions in Greek and 
Latin verse, on subjects^relating to 
our possessions and prospects in the 
east. On this occasion the Greek 
prize w'aSt adjudged to Ilennell, for a 
Sapphic Ode on the Propagation of 
the Gospel in India, which left the 
performances of his rivals far behind; 
and which, even in the field of aca¬ 
demic competition, might have been 
not Jess successful. 

It ought not perhaps to be besg^ 
omitted, that while the subject of this 
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!>k etch was at Eton, a periodical work, 
entitled TIjc Miniature,” (having 
the ** Microcosm” for its prototype,) 
■was conducted by him and three of 
his contemporaries. Of this publica- 
fion, which went throiurh two edi¬ 
tion^it is enouj^h to say, tliat, co’ti- 
sidercd as the prorluction of l>ovs, 
which it exclusively was, it is a stri¬ 
king evidence t)f early i^cnius and 
acijuirements ; and that tht pajiers in 
particular, which the letter affixed 
to them marlis as Uennell’s, exhibit a 
.stren^’tb of intellect, and an elevation 
of thou_::!,ht, far beyond his years. It 
was indeed the manliness of Ins un- 
derstandinjr and ta^te by which, at 
this pe riod of his life, he was chiefly 
characterized. In this ves}>ect it may 
be said of him, that be -was never a 
ba 3 \ Mis views and notions, rvhe- 
ther intellectual-or moral, were not 
. boyish ; the jj^Iiors who were his 
Sihosen favo'nrites and models, Avere 
not those wliom boys in p;eneral most 
admire and imitate; everythinin 
short, indicated that early ripeiiess 
which too often, as in liis case, is 
found to be the forerunner, and as it 
were the compensation, ol‘ early de¬ 
cay. Nor was he less exemplary in 
Conduct than eminent for talents and 
proficiency in learning. ]3coply im¬ 
pressed from his very cliildhood with 
sentAnents of j^enuine and practical 
piet 3 slie was habitually virtuous upon 
religious principles, and exhibited in 
Ills life lucid proof that power of mind 
finds its best ally in purity of heart, 
and that genius and licentiousness 
have no natural union with each other. 

In 1806, Mr Rcnncll was removed, 
in the regular course of succession, 
from Eton, to King’s College, Cam¬ 
bridge ; and here the excellent gifts 
^nd qualities which had already more 
than begun to open themselves, found 
ampler space for expansion and luxi^- 
riance. He brough| with him indeerl 
• from school the somewhat question¬ 
able advantage of a very high repu¬ 


tation : but his course in the Univer¬ 
sity only proved how Avell he had 
earned his title to it. 

In 1808, Sir William Browne’s an¬ 
nual medal for the best Greek ode 
was adjudged to Mr Kennell’s beau¬ 
tiful composition on ‘ Veris Comiles; 
louring the period of his l esidence at 
Cambridge, and'occasionally after- 
warils, he was also a contributor to 
the “^M useum Criticum,” published at 
irregular intervals b 3 '^ some eminent 
scholars of the University. He was, 
ill a word, unceasingly aetii'^e, always 
engaged in horumriiblo and useful 
pursuits. But all his studies had a 
tendency to that sacretl profession for 
Avhicli he ever entertaliunl a strong 
♦pu'dileclion, and to Avlifeh, from a 
well-grounded conviction of Ids fit¬ 
ness ibr it, lie had long determined 
to devote himself. 

Accordingb/, soon after taking his 
Baclielor of Arts degree, he enteredf 
into holy orders, under a deep sense 
of tlio heavy responsibility which lie 
Avas incurring; and firmly resolved, 
by the divine grace, to do the full 
Avork of an F-vangclist, and give up 
his time and talents unreservedly to 
the ministr 3 ’—a resolution Avldch God 
enabled him strictly to fulfil. He was 
then iminediately appointed by his 
lather to the olliee of assistant preach¬ 
er at tlie Temple, for Avliicli he was 
singulail}’ qualified, and in which he 
acquitted himself in a manner alto¬ 
gether equal to the expectations which 
had been formed ol’him, and worthy 
of the eloquence Avhich his father had 
for a long series of years displayed in 
the same place. Nor was it long be¬ 
fore an opportunity was alforded him 
of manifesting, in another way, his 
professional zeal and ability. A bold 
attempt to wrest scripture to their 
purpose was made by those the ten¬ 
dency of whose creed is to divest the 
Gospel of Christ of its most distin¬ 
guishing and vital doctrines, and re¬ 
duce it to a * corpus sine pectore,* in 
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the publication of ' An Improved 
Version of the New Testament,' ac¬ 
companied with an introduction and 
notes. The principles of its authors 
are thus summed up by Mr Rennell, 
in the preface to his Animadver¬ 
sions." No Redeemer nor Inter¬ 
cessor, no Incarnation nor Atonement, 
no sanctifying nor comforting Spirit, 
is to be found in their creed ; both 
heaven and hell, angels and devils, 
are equally banished from their con¬ 
sideration." But of this new attack 
upon “ the faith once delivered to the 
saints," he was not content to be an 
inactive witness. In 1811, under the 
modest title of** A Student in Divi¬ 
nity," he put forth ** Animadversions 
on the Unitarian Translation or Im¬ 
proved Version of the New Testa¬ 
ment." In this acute and learned 
tract he exposed in a concise, but re¬ 
markably clear and satisfactory man¬ 
ner, the principal of those ‘* unwar¬ 
rantable interpretations, artful so¬ 
phisms, and palpable contradictions/’ 
with which both text and comment of 
the improving- translators abounded. 
Had the even then respectable name 
of Mr Rennell been prefixed to this 
publication, it would probably have 
bad a more extensive circulation. But 
the author was not concealed from 
those who took a particular interest 
in such matters ; and their attention 
and hopes were in consequence ear¬ 
nestly directed to one, who, in such 
early youth, had shown himself so 
able a champion for *‘ the truth as it 
isin Jesus.”—About this time, too, he 
undertook the important and labori¬ 
ous charge of the editorship of the 
** British Critic,*' a work which has 
long stood forward in support of re¬ 
ligion and virtue; and presented a 
steady and successful resistance to 
infidelity on the one hand, and fana¬ 
ticism on the other. He was himself 
also a frequent contributor to its pages. 
Thus was he at once, both in the pul¬ 


pit and by his pen, actively engaged 
in promoting the glory of God, and 
the well-being of his fellow-creatures. 

It was not likely that merit thus 
pre-eminent would escape the notice 
of so vigilant a guardian of religioii, 
aiid so conscientious a patron of ihose 
w'ho distinguished themselves in its 
suj)port, as the then and present bi¬ 
shop of London. Accordingly, in 
1810', he (sailed Mr Rennell from the 
Temple to a station of no ordinary 
consequence, the Vicarage of Ken¬ 
sington. Hitherto his public ministry 
had been confined to the preacher’s 
office; the care of a populous and im¬ 
portant parish was now added ; and 
high as was the reputation which in 
the former capacity he had acquired, 
it was yet to receive a great acces¬ 
sion from the exemplary diligence 
and powerful efl'ect jiyith w hich he dis¬ 
charged the arduous and^ manifold 
duties that now devolvUtf upoti Iili... 
It must suffice, however, at present 
to say, that in this discharge he was 
unwearied and unremitting; till it 
pleased that Providence w hich gives 
and takes away for reasons equally 
wise, to deny to his flock the longer 
continuance of services, which, both 
temporally and spiritually, were in¬ 
deed a blessing. 

In the same year Mr Rennell w'as 
electedChristian Advocate in the Uni- 
\ersity of Cambridge, a choice for 
which the w’orld owes a debt of grati¬ 
tude to those who made it, since it 
gave occasion to two of his most va¬ 
luable productions; which, however, 
are too well known, to require that a 
particular account should be given of 
them here. 'Phe first was entitled 
“ Remarks on Scepticism, especially 
as it is connected with the Subjects 
of Organization and Life ; being sm 
answer to the Views of M. Bichat, Sir 
'P. C. Morgan, and Mr Lawrence, 
hpon those points.” I’o the studies 
of anatomy and* medicine Mr Ren- 
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nell had always been attached. He 
never indeed suftercd them to in¬ 
terfere with matters which more pro- 

f )erly belonged to him; but he de- 
ighted to turn to them at intervals as 
^ sfiurces of rational amusement and 
useftfl* knowledge, and, above all, fts 
auxiliaries to piety; and had attend¬ 
ed a regular course of anatomical lec- 
turoB, under an eminent surgeon of 
the metropolis. When, therefore, he 
saw in the schools both of Paris and 
London, medical science made the 
handmaid of irreligion, and observed, 
inparticular, aconsiderable advance 
of sceptical principle upon the sub¬ 
jects of organization and life," the 
doctrine of materialism paving the 
way for infidelity and atheism, lie 
thought that ho could not better dis- 
clyirge the duty which from “ the of¬ 
fice lie held in the University,'’ he 
. ow^ed to it an^he world, than “ to 
caVi ilie attention of the public to the 
mischievous tendency of such opi¬ 
nions.”—“ To detect, therefore, the 
fallacies, and expose the misrepre¬ 
sentations,” by which, “ both at home 
and abroad, those opinions were ad¬ 
vocated, and to reconcile the views of 
the philosopher and the Christian,” 
was the design of his remarks. Of 
all his works this is the most ma.sterly, 
and the most popular. It is a work 
which (as Johnson said of Burnet’s 
account of the conversion of Roches¬ 
ter) the critic ought to read for its 
elegance, the philosopher for its ar¬ 
guments, and the saint lor its piety.” 
It foils the sceptic at his own weapons, 
and makes him feel that reason and 
philosophy are not for him, butagainst 
him, in the great question of natural 
and revealed religion. 

Nor was its success disproportion¬ 
ate to its merit. First published in 
1819» it is now passing through its 
sixth edition ; and by it, its author, 
though “ dead, yet speaketh.” ** It 
. may be hoped, indeed (to adopt his 


own eulogy of another,) that his voice 
will yet be heard in those quarters 
where libertine principles, infidel opi¬ 
nions, and vicious practices, prevail; 
and that this voice may awaken, con¬ 
vince, and save. It is thus that, even 
in his grave, the servant of the gos¬ 
pel is daily increasing his account for 
good in the Book of God.” 

A remarkable proof of the impres¬ 
sion which this publication produced, 
was afforded by the fact that an at¬ 
tempt was made by certain persons, 
whose principles were exposed in it, 
to exclude Mr Rennell from the Royal 
Society, for admission into which he 
was about that time proposed. This 
attempt, however, as might have been 
^expected, only served to show the im¬ 
potent hostility of its authors, and 
more fully to set off the triumphs of 
religion. 

The other work which Mr Rennell 
sent forth into the world, in his capa¬ 
city of Christian Advocate, was en¬ 
titled Proofs of Inspiration, or the 
Grounds of Distinction between the 
New festament, and the Apocryphal 
Volume: occasioned by the recent 
publication of the Apocryphal New 
Testament of Hone.” In this work, 
the first edition of which appeared in 
IS22, ho has exposed and repelled, 
in a verj luminous and decisive man¬ 
ner, the insidious attack made upon 
the authority of the New Testament 
itself, through the medium of the un¬ 
authorized contents of the Apocry¬ 
phal volume. He has clearly point¬ 
ed out the broad line of everlasting 
distinction between the two volumes, 
proving, both from external and in¬ 
ternal evidence, the inspiration of the 
one, and the want of all just preten¬ 
sions to it in the other. He has thus 
provided a Very valuable manual for 
the use of those who may have need 
of compendious, yet satisfactory in¬ 
formation, as to the grounds on w'hich 
the Canon of the New Testament was 
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framed; and furnished a simple yet 
sure test for the separation of tho hu¬ 
man “ reveries and impostures” of the 
earlier ages of Christianit}'^ from the 
genuine productions of divine truth. 

But tlie course of this admirable 
man was now fast drawn'ng to its close, 
and that too at a time uiien the full 
bla;^e of prosperity had just opened 
upon it. In the autumn of iS Jii, he 
was united by marriage to a vciy 
amiable and excellent lady, the eldest 
daughter of the late John Delafield, 
Esq. of Kensington. N et many wei'ks 
after his marriage, Mr Reiinell was 
attacked by a fever, from which he 
was for sometime in imminent dan¬ 
ger. Nothing could exceed the ear¬ 
nest and ahectionatc solicitude v.dnch' 
on this occasion was manifested by 
ersons of all ranks, particularly In'- 
is parishioners, -whose attachment 
had so lately displayed itself, in a 
very different manner, by a j)ublic 
entertainment given in honour of his 
happy marriage. I'roin the iuuncd.i- 
ate attack of the disease he recovered ; 
but the utmost efforts (d‘ his nu'dical 
attendants, who joined the most zea¬ 
lous assiduity of frieiuLhi}) to the 
highest professional .skill, were una¬ 
vailing to couiitcvact the fatal effects 
which w'ere left behind. lie fell into 
a confirmed and luqxdess atrophy; 
and having vainly tried the ellects of 
sea air, had retired into t]iebo,so)n oi‘ 
his family at Winchester, where at 
length he expired in peace, on the last 
day of June, 1824. ‘"The close of 
his life (they are the words of a suf¬ 
fering witness, who, it is hoped, will 
pardon their introduction here) was 
in perfect uni.son with the whole pre¬ 
ceding tenor of it; and hi.s jiious se¬ 
renity, resignation, and benevolence, 
in his last moments, were never sur¬ 
passed. In the extremity of bodily 
weakness and exhaustion, he said, " I 
am supported by Christ.’ And so he 
departed * to be with Christto have 


his portion with the " good and faith¬ 
ful servants’ of,the Lord ; to "shine' 
with the -wise, " as the brightness of 
the firmament, and with them that 
have turned many to righteousness, 
as the stars for ever and ever.”* 

lie was buried, with tlie greatest 
privacy, in ^Vinehester Cathedral, a 
place to which from his earliest years 
he was singularly attaclied; a few 
only of his'ncaresL relations and mo.st 
intimate friends attending his remains 
to tile grave. The .shops were shut 
in Kensington on the day of his fu¬ 
neral ; on the preceding evening a 
meeting of the inhahitants wa.s held, 
at wliich it was resolved to erect a 
nionument, in memory of ln.s worth, 
and of their sense of the los^ which 
they liad sustained: and niouriiing 
was put on by the princijial parisli- 
ioners. 

Ilis piety ux-is since rii, fa-'ii’nt, and 
rati(>nai; equally relno^ed from lulte- 
warmuess on the one hand, and en- 
thusiasm on the other. No man had 
a deeper or more awful sense of the 
vital truths of the go.spel ; no irian re¬ 
lied v.’ith hmnhler confidence iqion the 
merits of his Ivcdccmor, or more ear¬ 
nestly souglit direction, and strL'iigth, 
and comfort, from the spirit of wis¬ 
dom and holincs.s. No man, at the 
same time, saw more keenly through 
the d(‘lusions of fanaticism, or doiild 
better di.stingui.sh between genuine 
and counterfeit religion. 

'J o the Uhurcli of England he was 
most zealously and steadily attached ; 
because he believed it to be the 
Church of God; and the most effec¬ 
tual instrument, under Providence, of 
maintaining and extending Christ’s 
kingdom iqion earth. But though he 
would sometimes express himself in 
strong general termsof its adversaries, 
he was ever ready to show to them 
individually the most conciliatory 
kindness ; and tojnakc the largest al¬ 
lowance for what he would willingly 
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rt,\i;ard as involuntary error. Fixed 
in liis own faith, hr knew not how to 
limit his charity i’or the wanderinj^s 
of others. 

In the })ulj)it he was earnest, elo- 
qjient, and persuasive. He managed 
• a vc^‘.naturally Aveak and doi'ectivv, 
so as to make it heard where many 
stroni^er ones Avould have failed. "I'o 
vi”Our ol‘thouf;ht, he joined a copi¬ 
ousness and force of laneau-me, a ieli- 
City o( nlustration, an nupres&iveness 
of maimer, and a jiower of applying 
his subject to the conscience, which 
at once Avon tlu' attention, ami touch¬ 
ed the heait. 'J'huugh he would by 
no means keep back the terrors of 
the Lord,” where it Avas necessary to 
set them forth, it was by motives of 
love, rather than of fear, that he de- 
hi^hted to Avin men over to thegos}>ci 
ol‘'peace. 

C/.pi’L LoFI'T, I'ksQ. 

May 2G. At Montcallicr, near Tu¬ 
rin, Capel Lolft, Esq. an admired 
jioet, and the iVicnd of' Blooralield ; 
a hariister-ai-la\v, a warm ])olitieiau 
in the Avhig school, a distinguished 
writer in the law department, as well 
as ill defence of liberty ; an earnest 
bdack-ietter enthusiast in literature, 
and in jirivate life an amiable man. 

H e was born at Bury iSt Edmund’s 
in I’/ol. He received his Christian 
name iVom his uncle Capel, the com¬ 
mentator on Shakesjieare, and had his 
education at Eton, Avhence he wont 
to Fetcrliouse, Cambridge ; after 
which he studied the laAV, and in due 
course became a barrister. His first 
production, the “ )^*aise of Ihietry,” 
a poem, 1775, l;^mo, attracted but 
little attention. In 1778 he publish¬ 
ed “ Observations upon Mrs Macau- 
Jty’s History of England,” A\ rittcn in 
a spirit of zeal for the honour of that 
lady. His “ Translation of the first, 
and second Georgic*of Virgil,” pub« 


lished in 8vo, 1784, was executed up¬ 
on the model of Dr Trapp, and was 
a most daring attempt ufion Virgil, 
in Avliich Mr Lolft succeeded. 

Ill lTb7, upon the appearance of 
the comet, Mr Lolft played olf the 
artillery' of his jihilosophy^ ujion the 
jmblic Avitii considerable glitter in the 
d.iilv ]»riiits. He resided at Troston 
Hall, Suliblk, and Avas an active ma¬ 
gistrate I'ur that county. 

Among the earliest recollections of 
him, is his lir;^t appearance at the 
county meeting-^ Jicki at Stowniarket, 
during llio last twenty'-live ynairs of 
the late King's reign. His figure was 
small, upright, and boyish, Ids dress— 
wiLhoiit lit, fashion, or neatness; his 
speaking—small-voiced, long senten¬ 
ced, and involved; Ids manner—per¬ 
severing, hut Avithout command. On 
tlicse occasions, Mr I.olft invariably 
ojiposcd the lory measures wldcli those 
meetings were intended to sanction ; 
and he was assailed, as invariably, by 
the lude Jiootings and hissings of the 
gentry and the rabble. Lbidismayed, 
however, by rebidf, he would fl\arless- 
]y continue to advocate tiie cause of 
lieedom. IMr LolL’s conversational 
])owcrs were ol' a high order; his 
richly-stored mind would tlirow out 
its treasures when surrounded by his 
friends, and fe\/, if any, ever left 
him without improvciueut, or shared 
his converse without pleasure. 

Besides Ids publications enumera¬ 
ted above, he published the foliow- 
ing: 

View of the several Schemes re¬ 
specting America,” 1775,8vo.—'‘Di¬ 
alogue on the Principles of the Consti¬ 
tution,” 177G, 8 vo.—* ‘ He p orts of C ases 
in the Court of King’s IK'iich, from 
Easter Term, 12 Geo. III. to Mich, 
Term, 14 Geo. III. inclusive,” 1776* 
fol.—*' Observations on Wesley’s se¬ 
cond Calm Address, and incidentally 
on other writings upon the American 
Question,” 1777, 8vo.—‘‘ Principia 
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cum juris universalis turn praecique 
Anglicani.” 1779, 2 vols. ISmo.— 
“ Elements of Universal Law, being 
a translation of the first volume of 
the Principia/' 1779, l2 mo.—An 
Argument on the nature of Party and 
Faction,” 1780, 8vo.—Eudosia, or 
a poem on the Universe,” 1781, 8vo. 
—Observations on a Dialogue on 
the actual State of Parliament,” 1783, 
8vo.—“ Inquiry into the legality and 
expediency of increasing the Royal 
Navy by Subscriptions ibr Ruikling 
County Ships,” 1783, 8 vo.—Essay 
on the Law of Libels,” 1785, 8vo.— 
Three Letters on the Question of 
the Regency,” 1789, 8vo.—Observa¬ 
tions on the first part of Dr Knowles’s 
Testimonitts of the Divinity of Christ, 
from the first four centuries,” 1789,' 
8vo .—** History of the Corporation 
and Test Acts,” 1790, 8vo.—“ Re¬ 
marks on the Letter of Edmund 
Burke, concerning the Revolution in 
France, and on the Proceedings of 
certain Societies in London relative 
to that event,” 1790, 8vo .—“ Essay 
on the Effect of a Dissolution of 
Parliament on an Impeachment by 
the House of Commons, for High 
Crimes and Misdemeanours,” 1791, 
8 vo.—Remarks on the Letter of 
Mr Burke to a Member of the Na¬ 
tional Assembly, with several Papers 
in addition to the Remarks on the Re¬ 
flections of Mr Burke on the Revolu¬ 
tion in France,” 1791, 8vo.—“The 
first and second books of Milton’s 
Paradise Lost, with Notes,” 1792, 
4to.—“ The Law of Evidence, by 
Chief Baron Gilbert, considerably en¬ 
larged to which is prefixed some ac¬ 
count of the Author, his abstract of 
Locke’s Essay, and his Argument on 
a Case of Homicide in Ireland,” 1791, 
1796,2 vols. 8vo ; the copy of which, 
furnished by him, was abruptly dis¬ 
continued in the middle of the last vo¬ 
lume, and the work was concluded by 
another hand.—“ On the revival of the 


cause of reform in the Representation 
of the (knnmons in Parliament,” 1810, 
2d edit. 8 VO.— Aphorisms from 
Shakspeare,” 1812, l8 mo—“ Laura- 
na, or an Anthology of Sonnets and 
Elegaic Quator/.ains, original an<l 
translated,” 1812, 5 vols. fc. — 
Mr Lofi’t has also written numerous 
articles in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
Monthly Magazine, Tilloch’s Philo¬ 
sophical lyr^'g-'^zinc. Young’s Annals 
of Agriculture, i^c. 

Mr I.oftt was liberal and consistent 
in his politics; and most generous in 
his strictures, and benevolent in his 
conduct towards men of genius and 
lettcr.s. If his feelings erred, the fail¬ 
ing was always on the side of charity. 
Few have distinguished themselves 
for such a length of time in so many 
various branches of ihtcllcctual occu¬ 
pation. Mathematics, elas.sics, laSv, 
poetry, music, criticism, all by turns 
employed his pen, from early youth 
his latest hour. The great painter's 
advice was strictly followed by him: 
“ No day without a line.” As a lawyer, 
he was indefatigable, until he in a 
great measure abandoned that rugged 
road, to devote himself to the Muses’ 
“ primrose path,” at Troston. He was 
a sound scholar; and to the office of 
critic he brought great judgment, 
excellent taste, and a mind stored 
with an amazing mass and vari<jty of 
knowledge. As a poet, particularly 
in the sonnet, he was an enthusiast, 
and, perhaps too fastidious and refined, 
though certainly not without genius, 
and considerable powers of versifi¬ 
cation. His acquaintance with men 
of talents and learning was very ex¬ 
tensive. Sir Philip Francis held him 
in great esteem, and was in correspond¬ 
ence with him to the latest period of 
Sir Philip’s life. Unwearied in his own 
literary pursuits, Mr Lofft was not 
less so in assisting and fostering those 
♦.f others. Many eminent scholars of 
the present day have derived consider- 
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able benefit from his hints and su 
gestions. 

Riciiaiu) Payne Knight, Esq. 

, In his youth, Mr Kniglit’s constitu- 
tio^^vas so peculiarly delicate and 
feeble, that few Iiopes were enter¬ 
tained of his ever leaching the years 
of manhood. His father, according¬ 
ly, ■fvould not suffer him to,be sent to 
any school, nor would he allow him 
to enter on the study of the classical 
languages. Before Mr Knight attain¬ 
ed his l4th year, however, his father 
tlied, and he was sent to school the 
following year, where he made a most 
rapid progress, and became a perfect 
master of Latin ; but during the fir'^t 
four years devoted very little of his at¬ 
tention to (Ireck. Part of this time 
he spent in travelling ; but though he 
probably intended to make a more 
vo^yiansive tour, he remained chiefly in 
Italy. In his eighteenth year he sat 
down seriously to the study of the 
(yreck language, with which, in a few 
years, he becameprofoundJy acquaint¬ 
ed. He did not make study, however, 
the business of his life, but devoted 
his principal attention to the manage¬ 
ment of his estate, and his exten- 
sive plantations and improvements at 
Hownton Castle, which he rebuilt. 
He took great delight in hunting, and 
was a bold rider; biSt to all other 
kinds of field-sports he was totally 
indifferent. 

Mr Knight was eminently skilled 
and generally consulted in every ma¬ 
terial point of xirlu and taste in the 
metropolis; and erected a museum in 
Soho Square for his splendid collec¬ 
tion of ancient bronzes, medals, pic¬ 
tures, and drawings. He was also a 
poet, and as such displayed vigour of 
-^lind, with ease, learning, and taste. 
He was a well-qualified and gratuitous 
contributor to the Edinburgh Re» 
view, his ample fortune placing him 


g- above all considerations of pecuniary 
recompense. He was ready to afford 
inrjrmation on all subjects of learn¬ 
ing which were submitted to his 
judgment; and his observations were 
£ilways marked by intelligence and 
acuteness. Mr Knight was anxious 
to cultivate the acquaintance of those, 
who, like himself, were distinguish¬ 
ed by their knowledge and talents in 
the Fine Arts. Uvedale Price, Esq. 
the author of Essays on the Pictu¬ 
resque, ^vrc. was his particular friend; 
he was also very intimate with the 
late Sir Joseph Banks and Mr John 
Kemble. Some literary communica¬ 
tions which took place between Mr 
Knight and Mr Kemble on the state 
of dramatic performances, and the 
bstimation in which actors were held 
in ancient Greece, (some of whom 
were ambassadors, and even legisla¬ 
tors,) would, if published, be found 
well worthy of general attention, not 
only on account of the theatrical taste 
of the present period, but as meriting 
a place in the records of general 
literature. From his deep researches 
into the most abstruse and difficult 
subjects of Heathen Mythology, some 
persons, wdio were not sufficiently 
learned to understand the nature, 
application, and objects of those re¬ 
searches, have supposed that Mr 
Knight’s moral and religious prin¬ 
ciples were feeble and unfixed; but 
whoever has read the preface to his 
last production, The Romance of 
Alfred,” must have discovered how 
very erroneous was that opinion, Mr 
Knight represented the borough of 
Ludlow in several successive parlia¬ 
ments. In politics he was a genuine 
whig, lamenting what he called “ the 
wasteful profusion of the British go¬ 
vernments,” commencing with that 
of Mr Pitt; but he combined loyalty 
to the Sovereign with a strict regard 
to the rights and interests of the peo¬ 
ple. In his manners he was reserved, 
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but not repulsive ; warm in his friend¬ 
ships, and social in Ins disposition. 
He expired in tlic* 7f>th year of Ins 
age, unmarried, and leaving to the 
British Mnseuii7, (or, in other words, 
to the British f)ul)lie,) his invahi.thle 
collections (of 50,000/. valne), iucln- 
ding a volume of drawings by the in¬ 
imitable C’laude, which alone cost Mr 
Knight 1600/., and bcqueatliing his 
other large possessions to his brother, 
T. A. Knight, Esq. President of the 
London Horticultural Society, and to 
liis nephew, T. A. Knii>hl, jiin. 
Thus honourably tennmated the blc 
of a gentleman, whicb, in bis own 
language, was spent alternately in 
tlieindulgciicesofpolisliedsoeiety.and 
the contemplative tranquillity of .stu¬ 
dious retirement.” Among liis works' 
were, An Account of the Ilcniain.s ol' 
the Wor.ship of Piiapus lately exist¬ 
ing at Isernid in the Kingdom of 
Naples; to which is adiled, a Di.s- 
course on the \Vorsbi|) of Priajms, 
and its connexion uith the Mystic 
Theology of the Ancients, 41 o, 17S6. 
—■An Analytical Essay on the (Ircek 
Alphabet,4to, 1791.—Tlie Landscape, 
a didactic j)oetn, 8vo, 1794—Boview' 
of the Iwandscape ; also of an Essay 
on the Picturesque, w ith practical re¬ 
marks on Rural Ornament, 8vo, 1795. 
—The Progress of (iivil Society, a 
didactic })ocm, 4lo, 1794.—Anal} tical 
Inquiry into tlie Principles of 'J iw.le, 
8vo, 1805.—Monody on the Death of 
the Right Hon. Uharles James Fox, 
Svo, J806.—Prolegom. in Flom., a 
second edition of which has been 
published in the Classical .Journal, 
with additions and alterallons. Many 
other articles in the C lassical Journal, 
Edinburgh Review, &c. 

, Mr Knight was occasionally treat¬ 
ed with great severity by the critics 
and satirists. His “ Progress of C’ivil 
Society" in particular, drew down on 
bim the pointed ridicule of the Anti- 
Jacobin^ in a popular parody of a 


part of hi.s poem. He has been char¬ 
ged also with a fondness for paradox ; 
and exposed himself to much anim¬ 
adversion by not agreeing in thegene- 
r,d opinion respecting the merit of the 
Elgin Marbles. 

Mr Knight died at his house, in 
kSoho-S(|iiare, on the i28th of Aptii^ 
in the 7o’th year of his age. 

Mu SiiAui* Tin: Enokaveu. 

William Shaip-was born on the 29tb 
of January, 17 K9. ills father Avas a 
rejintable gnn-niaker, of llaydon 
Yard in the Minorie.s, avIio, observing 
early inanife-tations of a talent lor 
drawing in ins son William, and not 
being able to estimate (as indeed no 
father could estimate) the full extent 
of those talent.s, thought only of (jiui- 
lil’ying Iiim for the performance of 
that species of engraving Avhich is be- 
.'•tOA^ edon fire-anus, and is technicxdly 
termed iri^ht engraving, because it 
solicits attention to itseli', and not to 
the impressions that may be taken 
iVoin it by filling its incisions AVith 
ink. Young V\’illiam was aeciwdingly 
apju'ciuiced to Mr Longmate, avIio 
jiractised this species of engraving 
near the Royal Exchange ; and, soon 
alter the expiration (d hisengagement, 
our tiitist (having married a Frciieh- 
Avonuui) commenced businc.ss lor him¬ 
self in Barthol»riunv Lane. 

Ills first cs'^ay in engraving was 
made on a pcAA ter pot. 1 fis friends 
would have qualified the assertion by 
substituting a silver tankard, but our 
artist loved truth, and insisted on the 
veracity of tins hiinihle commeriec- 
nient. About this time he became 
acquainted Avith Jolin Kaye Sherwin, 
from wJiom he no doubt derived much 
information. At one period he had 
almost concluded an engagement Avith 
Sherwin, as an assistant, but a dif- 
f^aence occurring, the negotiation 
was broken off. After a few years 

1 
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of experience, as his powers deve¬ 
loped, Sharp bep^an to feel himself 
capable of higher works than dog's- 
coilars, and door and card-plates, and 
one of his first essays in the superior 
brapch of his art, was to travel all 
tlie w^ ^'rom IJartholomew Lane to* 
the Tower of London, make a draw¬ 
ing of the old lion Hector, who had 
been an inmate of that fortress ibr 
about 'thirty years, engrave .from it 
a small quarto plate, and expose the 
prints for sale in his window, 

Mr Sharp left the busy civic haunts 
and the hum of Bartholomew I.ane, 
somewhere about the year 1782, for 
the more salubrious neighbourhood 
of Vauxhall, Avhere lie began to en¬ 
grave for the Novelist’s Magazine, 
.after the designs of Stothard ; contri¬ 
buted a single plate to Southwell's 
folio'Bible, and soon after felt firmly 
seated enough on this superior branch 
to* which he had climbed, to under¬ 
take more in)portant works. In fact, 
his mind had, by tliis time, been ex¬ 
panded by the contemplation of good 
■'pictures and prints, and he began to 

- “ drink the ipiiit, hrcatlu-d 

From dead meu to lliejr kind;” 

to look with due vem ration at the 
great works of the old masters ; and, 
finally, to emulate and imitate them. 
But the removal to the country did 
not miulii amend the infirm health of 
Mrs Sharp, and he soon became a 
widow'er, but without children. 

His admirable portrait of John 
Hunter, after Reynolds j his not less 
admirable Doctors, or Fathers, (as it is 
sometimes termed,) of the primitive 
church discussing the doctrine of the 
immaculate conception^ after Guido, 
the former one of the finest portrait, 
the latter one of the finest historical, 
engravings in the world, were both 
’ executed in the small house which he 
occupied near Vauxhall. Here was 
completed West’s Landing of King 

TOL. XVll. PART II. 


Charles the Second, which Woollet, 
at his demise, had left unfinished; 
and here were performed several other 
works not mentioned by those who 
have hitherto treated of his biography; 
among them two solemn dances by 
torch-light in the Friendly Islands, 
and some portraits of islanders of the 
Pacific Ocean, engraved for Captain 
Cook’s last voyage ; and a most ex¬ 
quisite work of the oval form, after 
Benwell, an artist who died young, 
and of which the subject is the Chil¬ 
dren in the Wood. 'Fhc punlic have 
not yet done justice either to the de¬ 
sign or to the execution of this plate. 

VTiilst thus living and engraving 
at Lambeth, our artist became gra¬ 
dually and justly dissatisfied with the 
scanty remuneration which he recei¬ 
ved for his plates from the print-deal¬ 
ers, which kept him always poor, al¬ 
though his expenses were moderate ; 
and, his brother dying somewhat un¬ 
expectedly at Gibraltar, he became 
possessed of some property, and was 
enabled to set about, and to execute 
and publish for himself, some of those 
works from .Salvator Rosa, Domeni- 
chino, and others of the old masters 
of high character, from the celebrated 
collection of the late^Mr CJ dney, which, 
in contributing to the extension of 
their tame, has established his own. 
He now effected his removal from 
Lambeth, to a much greater house in 
Charles Street, near the Middlesex 
hospital, and indulged himself in new 
social connexions, and a somewhat 
more expensive mode of life. 

The exact time when the serenity 
of his mind and the tenor of his studies 
began to be invaded by credulous no¬ 
tions concerning the animal magnet¬ 
ism of Mesmer, and the mysteries of 
Emanuel Swedenborg, has not been 
ascertained. The mental delusion 
under which he laboured was, proba- 
•bly, not the result of a moment; nor 
is it the dates of events of this kind. 
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but the facts tliemselve.s, that are in- 
terestinff. Suffice it, then, to say, 
that these things happened nearly 
about the era of his removal to Charles 
Street; and the same accession of 
fortune which enabled him to under¬ 
take the publication of his own engi’a- 
vings, enabled him, also, to indulge 
in these aberrations, for so we must 
esteem them at the best ; to patronize 
Bryan, the enthusiast, and the /)ro/)/ie/ 
Brothers; to dabble (for he did no 
more) in the politics of Thomas Paine 
and Horne Tooke, by becoming a 
member of the “ Society for Consti¬ 
tutional Information and to culti¬ 
vate various friendships, nhich had 
no inconsiderable inffuence on the fu¬ 
ture events of Iiis life. 

But, behold, Richard Brothers arose 
a prophet in Lsrael! The millcnium 
was at hand ! The .lews were to be 
gathered together, and were to re¬ 
occupy Jerusalem; and Shar[i and 
Brothers were to inarch thither with 
their squadrons! Due preparations 
were accordingly made, ancl bound¬ 
less expectations were entertained by 
our enthusiastic artist. Upon a friend 
remonstrating that none of these pre¬ 
parations appeared to be of a marine 
nature, and inquiring how the chosen 
colony were to cross the seas ? our 
hero answered, “ O, you’ll see, there’ll 
be an earthquake ; and a miraculous 
transportation will take place.” Nor 
can Sharp’s hiith or sincerity on this 
point be in the least distrusted; Ibr 
he actually sat down and engraved 
itvo plates of the portrait of the pro- 
phft / having calculated that one would 
not print the great number of impres¬ 
sions that would be w anted when the 
important advent should arrive. 

Brothers, however, had mentioned 
dates; and dates, although proofs of 
tho prophet’s sincerity and insanity, 
are, in other respects, very stubborn 
things. Yet, the failure of the ac.^ 


complishraent of this prophecy may 
have helped to recommend the pre¬ 
tensions of “ The woman clothed 
with the sun!” wJio now arose, as 
might be thought somewhat malapro¬ 
pos, in the west. But miracles are 
■ superior to the laws of nature ; the 
apostles were fishermen ; and .Icsus 
Christ himself honoured by his birth 
the house of a poor carpenter, in an 
obscure village. I’he low origin of 
Joanna Southcote could, therefore, 
form no objection to her divine cre¬ 
dentials. The drowning hopes ofthe 
confused and favourite faith of a fa¬ 
natic will catch at straws: the holy 
scriptures had said, “ the sce])tre 
shall not depart from Israel, nor a 
lawgiver from between his feet, until 
Shiloh come; and to him s/ia/l the 
priithcrhig of mp‘■people he.'’ When 
Brothers v\ as incarcerated in a m.id- 
hou.se at Islington, Joanna shone forth 
at Exeter; and when the day of dread 
that was to leave this fair metropolis 
in ruins, while it ushered forth Bro¬ 
thers and SJiarp on their holy errand, 
])assed calmly over, the explicators of 
divine truth, and seers of coming 
events, being driven to their shifts, 
began to look out for new ground, 
and, in short, to prevaricate most 
w'ofully. The days of prophecy, 
Sharp said,* were sometimes weeks, or 
months ; nay, according to one text, 
a thousand yearh were but as a single 
day, and one day as a thousand years. 
But he finally clung to tlie death-bed 
prediction of Jacob ; mmt/A/support¬ 
ed as it was by ocular demonstration 
ofthe swelling Shiloh ; and it w'as al¬ 
together in vain that Sir William 
Drummond, or any other learned and 
rational man, explained, that Shiloh 
was, in reality, the ancient Asiatic 
name of a star in Scorpio; or that Jo¬ 
anna herself sold for a trifle, or gave 
away in her loving kindness, the im- 
pre.ssions of a trumpery seal, which 
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at the f^reat day were to constitute 
the discriminating mark between the 
righteous and the ungodly. 

The pious Mrs Rowe, or !ier hus¬ 
band, has written, that, 

TTic soul's dark ci)tta"c, butter'd and bo- 
• iRtayM, 

Lets in new lis^ht tlirough chinks that time 
has made.” 

But, battered and bewrayed as our 
artist’s faith in modern revelation 
might well be supposed to liave be¬ 
come, no new light streamed in at 
the chinks. It was still the soul’s 
dark cottage, when the corpse of the 
prophetess lay in the neighbourhood 
of Manchester Square. When the 
surgeons were proceeding to an ana¬ 
tomical investigation of tlte physical 
and proximate causes of lier death, 
and4:hc mob was gathering without 
doors in anticij)ation of a riot or a 
miracle, Sliarp continued to maintain, 
less in spite of the surgeon’s teeth 
than of his own nose, that she was 
not dead, but entranced. And also at 
a subsequent period, when lie was 
sitting to Mr Haydoiifor his portrait, 
he predicted to that gentleman, that 
.Ioanna would re-apjicar in the month 
of July, 1822. “ But suppose she 

should not," said Mr Haydon. “ I 
tell you she will, (retorted Sharp ;) 
but if she should not, nothing will 
shake rhy faith in lier divine mission.” 
And those who were near his person 
during his lust illness, state that in 
this belief he died. 

Mr Sharp’s professional fame was 
■widely spread on the continent, and 
wherever else the rays of taste have 
extended. Foreign institutions of art 
80 highly respected his merits, that 
he was elected a member of the, Im¬ 
perial Academy of Vienna, and of the 
Electoral Academy of Bavaria. Both 
these diplomas he received in the 
year 1811. It was his own fault that 
Ke was not an associa^ of the Royal 


Academy of his own country. The 
fact was shortly this:—Sharp had 
solicited Sir Joshua#Reynolds to be 
allowed to engrave bis celebrated pic¬ 
ture painted for the Enipress of Rus¬ 
sia, of the Infant Hercules strangling 
the serpent. This proposition was 
f.ivoural)ly entertained by the presi¬ 
dent, who, in conversation, offered to 
recommend Sharp as an associate en¬ 
graver of the Royal Academy. But 
Sliar[), full of the honour of his own 
profession, rejected the oiler, warmly 
espousing the opinions of .Sir Robert 
Strange, Woollet, Hall, and other 
eminent chalcograjdiers, who consi¬ 
dered their art slighted by their not 
being allowed to become royal aca¬ 
demicians. This circumstance, in its 
tutn, offended Sir .Joshua Reyolds, 
who, on Sharp again waiting on him 
about engraving the picture of Hercu¬ 
les, gave liim a cold reception, and in¬ 
formed him that the picture had been 
engaged by Mr Boydell. 

He made two or three removals of 
his residence before he finally domi¬ 
ciliated at Chiswick; first, from 
Chai’lcs-Street, Middlesex HospitaU 
to a smaller house in Titchfield-street, 
where he engraved, or at least com¬ 
pleted, his large plate after Copley, 
of the scene before Gibraltar, on the 
morning ol’ the 27th of November, 
1781, one of the proudest in the an¬ 
nals of war ; when the Spanish fioat- 
ing batteries were destroyed, and Bri¬ 
tish magnanimity shared with British 
valour in the honours of the victory. 
From Titchfield-street he removed to 
Acton, keeping an apartment, which 
he occasionally occupied, in Lon- 
don-street, Fitzroy-square ; and from 
Acton he removed to Chiswick, where 
he had not resided long, before he 
was attacked by dropsy in the chest, 
which terminated his life at the age 
of seventy-four, on the morning of 
^Sunday, the 25th of July. He lies 
buried in the church-yard of that 
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hamlet, with Hogarth, who was of 
similar origin; and with De Louth- 
erbourg, for wheiltn, at one period, he 
entertained much mystic reverence. 

The general stylo of Mr Sharp’s 
engraving is not borrowed from any 
of his predecessors or contemporaries ; 
but is electic,—which is to say, that 
it is fairly felt, and wrought out for 
himself, after looking at them all, 
with due respect, but without servi¬ 
lity ; and after comparing them with 
their grand archetype—nature. The 
half-tints and shadows of his best 
works are ])cculiarly rich ; yet it is al¬ 
most treason to the lights of his Dio^ 
genes," bis “ Children in the Wood" 
and his Fathers of the Church," 
thus to particularise them. D is course 
of lines are always conducted Vitli 
ability, and sometimes with that 

“ Wanton heed and giddy cunning,” 

which can result only from genius. 
His play of lines has, generally speak¬ 
ing, the utmost freedom, combined 
with a power of regularity and accu¬ 
racy, which alw'ays appears com¬ 
mensurate to the occasion. This im¬ 
plies more of the artist, and less of 
the mechanic, than we elsewhere find; 
a solicitude for the end, rather than 
for the means; and is the result of a 
grander career of mind, governed by 
bolder bridling. 

In his works, every artist who is 
worthy of that denomination, con¬ 
tinues to live long after the close of 
his mortal career. They are the most 
just and impartial monuments to his 
memory. Some of the productions 
of which we are about to speak will 
be admired for centuries, after the 
superstitious credulity and political 
folly of their author will be utterly 
forgotten. 

Mr Sharp’s principal portraits are 

as follows• 

The Prince of Wales, now our gra-* 


cious King, a beautiful specimen of 
the art, both of the engraver and of 
the painter, who was Cosway. 

John Hunter, (the great anatomist,) 
after Sir .loshua Reynolds, a tran¬ 
scendent performance, of large folio 
-dimensions. It is said, that gictil the 
production of this plate, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds was sceptical as to the 
power of line engraving to give the 
masses for which his works are so dis¬ 
tinguished ; and which had induced 
him to prefer mezzotinto and stippled 
engravings. Mr Sharp convinced him 
of his error. 

Mr Mpore, the original secretary 
to the Society of Arts, after West. 

Shakspeare’s Pmtron, the Eail of 
Southampton, of quarto size, (^a small 
ruined chapel beneath.) 

A Head in Du Roveray’s editioja of 
Paradise Lost, erroneously called the 
portrait of Milton. 

Three Views of the Head of Kiog ' 
Charles the First, after Vandyke. 

Sir Everard Home, the distinguish¬ 
ed comparative anatomist. 

Sir Walter Farquhar, physician. 

The Rev. Dr Valpy. 

Lord Erskine. 

Sir Francis Burdett, Bart 

Horne Tookc. 

John Kemble. 

Sir R. Dunda.s, 

Charles Long, Esq. 

F. Walker, l^sq. 

John Runyan. 

Joanna Souihcote. 

William Sharp, engraver, after Jo¬ 
seph. 

Rev. Dr de Salis. 

The Duke of Clarence. 

F>que.strian Figure of FI. R. H. the 
Prince of W^ales. 

Whole-length Portrait of Sir Wil¬ 
liam Curtis. * 

His principal historical engravings 
were St. Cecilia, after Domenichino. • 
Diogenes, after Salvator Rosa. 
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The Ecce Homo, after Ciuiclo, and 
the Madonna and Child, after Carlo 
Dolci, a pair. 

Two heads, after Michael Angelo. 
„ Sortie, made by the garrison of 
Gil>raltar, on the morning of the 27th 

6 fNojt«mher, 1761. 

Boadicea, after Stotharcl. 

The Fatliers of the (diurch, after 
Guido^ a work of su})crlative merit. 

Alfred dividinghisloafwitl^the Pil¬ 
grim. The Witch of Endor—and the 
hovel scene in Kiiig Lear ; all three 
alter West. 

The Infant Saviour, from Annibal 
Caracci. 

Christ and St .John the Baptist. 

Head of an old woman, al ter Ru¬ 
bens. 

The figures to an oval plate, after 
Hearnc, of iMr Peter Pounce rescuing 
Fanny, from the novel of .Joseph 
I x\ndrews. 

~ ’A large ])late, in a forward, though 
unfinished state, oi‘ the Dead Christ 
and 'fliree Maries, after the celebra¬ 
ted picture by Annibal Caracci, in 
the collection of the Earl of Carlisle. 

Boadicea and her Daughters, after 
Opie, engraved for Hume's History 
of England, published by Bowyer. 

iyiary Queen of Scots escaping 
with Bothwell, after Smirke, for ditto. 

Judith Attiring, after Opie, en¬ 
graved/or Macklin’s Bible. 

Destruction of the Assj^ian Host, 
after De Loutlierbourg, engraved for 
ditto. 

The Three Maries at the Holy Se¬ 
pulchre, after Smirke, for ditto. 

Major-General Macquarie. 

Few men have died more regret¬ 
ted by a large circle of friends and 
acquaintance, and none more beloved 
and respected, than General Macqua¬ 
rie. 

He was born in thcdsland of Mull, 


on the 31st of December, 1762; was 
lineally descended from the ancient 
family of Macquarie of Macquarie, 
and nearly allied to the chief of that 
warlike and loyal clan. His mother 
was the sister of the late Alurdoch 
Maclaine of Lochbuy, than whose a 
more ancient or distinguished family 
does not exist in the Highlands of 
Scotland. At the early age of fifteen 
(9th Aju'il, 1777) he was appointed 
an ensign in the late 84th, or Royal 
Highland Emigrant Regiment, raised 
in America by his relation. Sir Allen 
Maclean; and, young as he was, he 
joined the corps immediately on his 
appointment, and served with it in 
Nova Scotia, under the command 
of Generals Lord Clarina, .Francis 
MSclean, and John Campbell, till 
1761 , when he got his lieutenancy in 
the late 71st regiment. This regi¬ 
ment he joined in South Carolina, 
where he served under the orders, of 
the late General the Hon. Alexander 
Leslie, till 1782, when the 71st, with 
other regiments, being sent to Ja¬ 
maica, he remained there till the con¬ 
clusion of the American war. At 
the peace of 1783, the 7lst regiment 
was ordered home from the West In¬ 
dies, and finally disbanded at Perth 
in 178-1. 

Lieutenant Macquarie remained on 
half-pay till December 1787, when 
he was appointed to the present 77th 
regiment, then raising, and of which, 
from his standing in the service, he 
became the senior lieutenant. He 
accompanied his regiment to India in 
the spring of 1788, and arrived at 
Bombay in the month of August of 
that year, where he was appointed 
captain-lieutenant in December; and 
for seventeen years he continued to 
serve in the presidency of Bombay, 
and in different parts of' Hindos- 
tan, under the respective commands 
,of Marquis Cornwallis, Sir William 
Meadows, Sir Alured Clarke, Lord 
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Harris, Sir Ralph Abercromby, Lord 
Lake, James Balfour, James Stuart, 
and Oliver Nicolls. Havinjr pur¬ 
chased his company in the 77th, he 
received the brevet rank of major, in 
May 1796, and the effective majo¬ 
rity of the 86th regiment in March 
1801, with the brevet rank of lieute¬ 
nant-colonel in the ()th of November 
of that year. In the year 1805 he 
got the lieutenant-colonelcy of the 
7Sd, then a Highland regiment. In 
1810 he obtained the rank of colonel 
in the army, and in 1813 was made 
a major-general. He was present at 
the first siege of Seringapatam in 
1792, and at its capture in 1799. 
He was also distinguished at the cap¬ 
tures of Carranou in 1790, (’ochin in 
1795, and Columbo in the Islanil of 
Ceylon in 1796. In 1801 he accom¬ 
panied Sir David Baird and the In¬ 
dian army to Egypt, with the dis¬ 
tinguished rank of fleputy adjutant- 
general, was present at the capture 
of Alexandria, and final expulsion of 
the French army from Egypt. In 
1803 he obtained leave of absence, 
and came to England, where he was 
immediately appointed to the home 
staff, and served as assistant adjutant- 
general to Lord Harrington, who 
commanded the London district. In 
180.5 he returned once more to India, 
where he continued fur two years, 
and then came home overland. He 
arrived in October, 1807, and joined 
the 73d regiment, then quartered at 
Perth, in 1808. 

In 1809, when his regiment was 
ordered to New South Wales, Colo¬ 
nel Macquarie stood so high in the 
csthnation of his king and of the mi¬ 
nisters, that he received the appoint¬ 
ment of governor-in-chief in and over 
that colony. He held this high of¬ 
fice for a period of twelve years; and 
posterity will duly appreciate the 
soundness of those measures to whick 
the colony owes its present prospe¬ 


rity, and upon which will depend iu 
future greatness. Indefatigable in 
business, and well qualified, from his 
intimate knowledge of mankind, to 
judge of the character of those with 
whom he came in contact, he con¬ 
ducted the affairs of his govetnment 
with a prudence and steadiness whicli 
few, however gifted, will ever equal, 
and none, we venture to affirm, can 
ever surpass. One of the maxims - 
which ho appears to have had con¬ 
stantly in his view was, to raise to 
something like respectability in the 
scale of society, those wlm had expia¬ 
ted their crimes and follies by a life of 
good conduct and regularity, in that 
country to which they had been trans¬ 
ported ; and thus, by the countenance 
and support which the well-behaved 
were sure to meet \vith, he stimula¬ 
ted others to follow their good ex¬ 
ample ; a conduct much more likely 
to prove beneficial, than if tlie Re¬ 
pentant criminal had been left to his 
hapless fate, in a society where it re¬ 
quired all the support of a governor- 
in-chief to give him a status in that 
society, and maintain him iu it. 

Having been superseded by Major- 
General Sir Thomas Brisbane, Gene¬ 
ral Macquarie returned to England in 
1822, and retired for a short time 
to his estate in the island of Mull, 
While in India, he married Miss Jar¬ 
vis, sister of Lieutenant-Colonel Jar¬ 
vis, now of Dover in Kent. But this 
lady did not live to accompany him 
to England, and left no issue; and in 
the beginning of 1809 he was mar¬ 
ried a second time, to M’t»s Campbell, 
daughter of Donald Campbell, Esq. 
of Aird, and sister to the present Sir 
.lohn Campbell of Ardnamurchan, 
Bart. By this lady, who survives 
him, he has left one son, Lauchlan, 
who was born in Australia, and is 
now about nine years of age. Du¬ 
ring the winter of 1822-3, he travel¬ 
led on the continent for the benefit 
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of Mrs Macquarie’s healtli; but in the 
ctutumn of last year he retired once 
tndre to Ids estate in Mull, where he 
inU’iulcd to rusticate for a few years, 
until his son was prepared to enter 
Eton (’olle‘<ic. 

• J'JiiiJ: alas ! how vain arc the deteiv 
iniiiations of man ! In April 1824, 
General Macqutirie came up to town, 
with tlie view of j^etting his colonial 
■ accoiints finally settled, and to ascer¬ 
tain flic determination of ministers in 
regard to the remuneration to wliich 
he had become entitled by his long 
and faithful services as governor of 
New South Wales. 11 is accounts, 
being regularly and correctly kept, 
were soon brouglit to a close; and 
his merit so fully allowed, that a pen¬ 
sion for life, of a thousand a-year, 
was granted him ; and, as he states 
in'a note to a friend, in the end of 
June, his cares tven* now at an end. 
■'fn four short days from the date of 
that note, they were, indeed, at an 
end for ever. Dining at a friend's 
house, on a wet day, about the be¬ 
ginning of June, he was unable to 
procure a hackney coach, and as the 
rain had nearly ceased, he ventured 
to walk home to his lodgings. He 
was immediately seized with a sup¬ 
pression of urine, which, in the end, 
baffled the skill of tlie most eminent 
of the profession to remove or alle¬ 
viate, and on the 1st July, 1824, he 
breathed his last. Mrs Macquarie, 
impressed with some impending mis¬ 
fortune, and having information from 
a faithful black servant whojiad been 
many years the attendant of the Ge¬ 
neral, fortunately lef’t Mull to join 
her husband in London, and arrived 
a few days before his death, so that 
she had the consolation, though a 
melancholy one, of witnessing the last 
moments of him whose loss is irre¬ 
parable, but who died as he had lived, 
a hero and a Christian. General 
.Macquarie was ever, more desirous oT 


a good name than of riches ; he re¬ 
turned to England in 1822, a much 
poorer man than he had left it in 
1809. He did not live to enjoy his 
pension a single day; so that the 
regulated price of a lieutenant-colo- 
Tielcy of infantry, which, a few days 
before bis death, he was advised, un¬ 
der the new regtdation, to sell, was 
all that he received for a iaithful ser¬ 
vice of nearly half a century. We 
have little doubt, however, that when 
his merits become fully known to his 
majesty, and are fairly appreciated by 
his country, as one day tliey must be, 
some permanent mark of royal favour 
will be granted to bis orphan son. 
Cieneral Macquarie lias left one bro¬ 
ther, a distinguished officer, Licutc- 
itant-Coloncl Charles Maetjuarie, who 
retired from the service a few years 
ago on account of had health, and is 
now iTsident u})on his proiicrty m Ins 
native isle. The General’s remains 
were sent down to Scotland for inter¬ 
ment, and have been deposited in the 
family vault of the Macquaries, at 
Iona. 

Major Cartm^right. 

The right of free political discus¬ 
sion is one of the essential features of 
the British constitution. It is by 
the collision of opinions that this 
country has obtained its present en¬ 
viable condition of rational liberty. 
The arguments urged by the advo¬ 
cates of the various modes of govern¬ 
ment which enter into the composi¬ 
tion of our own, heard in turn, have 
gradually enabled us to reject many 
of the evils, and to combine most of 
the advantages, which exist in the 
respective forms of monarchy, aris¬ 
tocracy, and democracy, singly con¬ 
sidered. Our history affords few ex¬ 
amples of men who have, through 
life, so warmly and perseveringly 
maintained the popular side of such 
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questions, as tlie late Major Cart¬ 
wright. Of the soundness of his 
doctrines, carried to the extent to 
which he propo.sed to carry them, 
there may justly be grounds for more 
than doubt; but, we believe, no one 
could ever deny that lie was a most 
consistent politician, and a most be¬ 
nevolent and honourable man. 

Mr Cartwright was born on the 
28 th of September, 1730, and was 
third son of William Cartwright, Esq., 
of Marnham, in the county of Not¬ 
tingham. His elder brother George, 
author of “ A Joiirnal of Transactions 
during a residence of Sixteen Years 
in Labrador," was a man of remark¬ 
able strength of intellect as well as 
of personal courage and bodily ac¬ 
tivity ; his next brother, Edmund, of 
mechanical and poetical celebrity, is 
also well know'n to the public ; and 
the fact of three brothers living to 
upwards of eighty years of age, and 
preserving to the last moment not 011- 
y their vigour of mind, but all their 
accustomed energy of character, is a 
circumstance which we may safely 
assert has been seldom paralleled in 
the history of any family. 

From the gentleness of his dispo¬ 
sition, John Cartw'right was a par¬ 
ticular favourite in his family, and 
his father earnestly desiring to retain 
him at home, wished to turn his at¬ 
tention to agricultural pursuits; but 
the ardour of his mind made such a 
destination disgusting to him, and in 
a moment of boyish enthusiasm, ex¬ 
cited by the military fame of Frede¬ 
rick the Great of Prussia, he left his 
house with the intention of becoming 
a volunteer in the army of that prince. 
He had not gone many miles before 
he was overtaken by the steward, 
who represented the distress his de¬ 
parture had occasioned, and easily 
prevailed on him to return. He was 
afterwards allowed to enter the naval 
service of his own country; a service 


to which he was ever after passionate¬ 
ly attached ; and even in advanced 
age, his kindling eye bespoke the 
delight and interest he took in any 
subject connected with that profes¬ 
sion. , 

The circumstances of his saving the ^ 
life of a brother officer, of his being 
presejit at the capture of Cherbourg, 
and the sea-fi"ht between Sir Edward 
Haw'ke and Conflans, together w^ith 
many proofs of his zeal and abili¬ 
ty, have been so often and so accurate¬ 
ly related, that it is not necessary to 
dwell on them at present ; we will, 
therefore, pass rapidly to the time 
when he sacrificed to a noble feeling 
for American rights, all the advan¬ 
tages which family connexions, and 
the friendship of Lord Howe, oflerecl 
to his ambition. 

In 1774, bo began to publi^h his 
opinions on the dispute between the 
mother country and her American' 
colonies, and great were tlie appre¬ 
hensions of Jiis familv, that in so do- 
ing he might endanger his own safe¬ 
ty; but he was, through life, a stranger 
to every fear, save that of acting 
against the dictates of his conscience. 

In 177 . 5 , he published his ‘^Ameri¬ 
can Independence the Glory and In¬ 
terest of' Great Britain,” and in the 
same year became major of the militia 
of his native county. After seven¬ 
teen years of meritorious service, for 
which he was unanimously thanked 
by the deputy-lieutenants, he was, in 
the year 1792, superseded in his 
rank. 

In 1780, he effected, with the as¬ 
sistance of Dr Jebb and Granville 
Sharpe, the formation of the “ Socie¬ 
ty for Constitutional Information," 
which boasted among its members 
some of the most distinguished men 
of that day, with whom he was in 
habits of intimacy and constant cor- 
^respondence. In the same year he 
married the eideft daughter of Samuel 
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Dasliwood, I'iSq., of Well Vale, in the 
county of Lincoln, who was for for¬ 
ty-four-years, as he himself empliati- 
cally termed her, “ his dearest and 
Best friend, to whom he was indebted 
ffjr the chief luippiness of his life.” 
Sooa after this marriage his father 
died, and Captain (leorge Cartwright 
(already mentioned) succeeded by 
will to the family estate. Being also 
iiamVd executor, this gentlepian found 
iiimself involved in ditficult and per¬ 
plexing business, to which his own 
losses in Labrador materially con¬ 
tributed ; he, therefore, a year after, 
gladly accepted his brotlicr John’s 
‘oil'cr of purchnsir.g the projuuty, 
which was necomplished by borrow¬ 
ing a large sum of money, and by the 
sale of an estate which lie po^ses^ed 
as a (jualification for the majority. It 
nfay not he improper here to men¬ 
tion, that tluiugh tiicse tw’o brothers 
- were diametrically <)pj)Osite in their 
political opinions, and though the 
elder wasaman of warm character, and 
occasionally indulged in intemperate 
expressions, yet their attachment to 
each other continued through life. In 
fact, no man ever posses.sed a more 
placable disposition than Major Cart- 
w-right. His brother’s vehemence on- 
ly occasioned a benevolent smile; and 
the good old tory himself was known 
to declare, that though, as a loyal 
subject, it was his duty to hate his 
principles, yet as a brother he was 
bound by every tie of gratitude to 
love and respect him. 

During the last illness of Captain 
Cartwright, the subject of this me¬ 
moir, then in his eightieth year, travel¬ 
led into Nottinghamshire, and reinain- 
c'd for a considerable time by his sick¬ 
bed, administering his medicines,and 
watching him with all the assiduity 
of a nurse. It would be unnecessary 
to mention these particulars, had it 
not been for an anecdote industriou%. 
ly circulated by means of the public 


press, a few- days after Mr Cartwright 
had breathed his last, tending to show 
that these two brothers were not on 
good terms with each other. 

In the year 1788, Mr Cartwright 
sold the estate at Marnham, and made 
a very fortunate speculation in the 
purchase of Brotherlop, near Boston, 
in Lincolnshire, l^y his judicious im¬ 
provements and skill in agriculture, 
this estate became so jirofitable to 
him, that it enabled him to stand 
against many severe losses occasion¬ 
ed by the •failure of a large concern 
into which he entered with several 
other gentlemen, as well as those 
still more severe, wdiich he incurred 
by assisting his favourite brother, Dr 
Cartvvriglit, in bringing to .perfection 
!ns many ingenious inventions. 

In 180.'}, he settled at Enfield, in 
Middlesex, from whence he removed, 
in ISIO, to James Street, Westmin¬ 
ster. In 1819, he changed his abode 
to Burton Crescent, iVorn motives of 
kind consideration for the health of 
his niece, tlic youngest daughter of 
Dr Cartw'i’ight, who, lo.sing Ji«r mo¬ 
ther when an infant, was brought up 
by him and his excellent wife with 
even more than parental tenderness; 
and who delights to acknowledge, 
that she experienced, during the life¬ 
time of her adopted lather, that ge¬ 
nerosity which is generally deferred 
to a testamentary bequest. In this 
year he was indicted at Warwick, 
with several others, for unlawfully 
electing a representative to the Com¬ 
mons ; and was found guilty on the 
4th of August, in the following year. 

On the 1st of June, 1821, he re¬ 
ceived his sentence in the Court of 
King’s Bench, and was fined a hun¬ 
dred pounds. It was supposed, and 
probably with reason, that his great 
age and high character saved him 
on this occasion from imprisonment; 
but though his family and friends,* 
including those who shared in the 
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indictment, rejoiced in Lis freedom, 
he himself would have preferred in¬ 
carceration, to what he considered 
as an unjustifiable attack upon his 
purse. 

In February, 182.", he carried his 
resolutions at a county meeting at 
Hackney by a large majority; and 
in March, 1823, he travelled to Lin¬ 
coln at a very unfavourable season of 
the year, in order to attend a county 
meeting, in which he proposed Ins 
resolutions in favour of annual parlia¬ 
ments and universal suffrage—those 
doctrines with which he began and 
ended his political career; and though 
he did not succeed in his object, he 
had the satisfaction of being greeted 
by many.kind friends, among whom 
were many in the lower ranks of life, 
who had walked a distance of above 
fifty miles to have one more look at 
their old and respected friend. It 
was one of Mr C artwright’s peculiar¬ 
ities, that he rarely appeared to no¬ 
tice any popular demonstrations of 
respect, so absorbed was he in the 
object nearest his heart; but on this 
occasion he observed to the relation 
who attended him on the journey, 
that his kind friends did not know 
how to express with sufficient warmth 
their pleasure in seeing him; and 
added, with a smile, “ 1 thought, my 
dear, that my poor old arm would 
have been shaken off.” 

Till the autumn of 182.3, Mr Cart¬ 
wright’s health had been remarkably 
good for one at his advanced age ; 
to which, probably, his early risjug, 
and long habits of temperance, hail 
greatly contributed; and his family 
fondly hoped he might yet live many 
years; but, alas ! these lutpes were 
soon to be changed into anxiety 
and apprehension. While on a visit 
to his nephew, the Rev. Edmund 
Cartwright, near Chichester, during 
the month of October, he received in¬ 
telligence of the illness of one of his 


sisters; and on his returning to Lon¬ 
don, the death of his brother, 14r 
Cartwright, gave an additional sho’ck 
to his constitution, fhe fatal re¬ 
verses in Spain, and the consequent 
execution of the gallant Riego, with 
whose wife and brother he was well 
acquainted, and in who.se sorrows he 
participated with that tenderness of 
heart which was one of his character¬ 
istics, also visibly affected his health ; 
and from that time he perceptibly de¬ 
clined. 

Sensible of his approaching end, 
of which he often spoke when not in 
the presence of his familv, ho used 
the expression, “ 1 feel that the old 
machine is nearly worn, out:” and in 
a letter, dated .June 20, he says, “ In 
my old man’s chair, surrounded by 
tlmsc I love, whose, afl'ection and 
kindness are far more gratifying-to 
me than I can express, my life glides 
smoothly towards its close, with a* 
degree of happiness for which 1 .ini 
truly grateful.” The impression of 
the short time which yet remained to 
him, made him so anxious to forward 
the great cause for which he lived, 
that it is to be feared that his ex¬ 
ertions increased the feverish com¬ 
plaint which undermined his strength. 
Change of air being recommended by 
his excellent friend and phy-sician. 
Dr Harrison, he removed to Hamp¬ 
stead on the 6th of September; but 
it was evidently to satisfy the anxie¬ 
ty of his friends, for when there, he 
calculated that he should nut live till 
his birthday on the 28th ; and finding 
that he grew rapidly worse, he re¬ 
turned, at his own desire, to Burton 
Crescent on the 16th. 

From that day, he took to his bed 
never to rise again ; j;nd after a te¬ 
dious week of lingering, though not 
acute, stiftering, during which his pie¬ 
ty towards God, his kindness to his 
^attendants, his recollection of his 
friends, presented a picture nut easil}' 
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forgotten by those who witnessed it, 
on the 23d of September, 1824, he 
surrendered his truly Christian spirit 
.into the hands of Him who gave it. 

The following is a list of Major 
Cartwright's publications : “ Ame¬ 
rican Independence the Interest and 
Glory of Great Britain,” 1774, Svo. 
“ A Letter to Edmund Burke, Esq. 
controverting the Principles of Go¬ 
vernment laiil down in hi,s Speech of 
April 9, 1774,” 177-5, Hvo. “ 'lake 
your Choice, &c. &c.” 1776, Svo.; re¬ 
printed 1777, under the title of‘‘ 'I’he 
I,egislative Rights of the Common¬ 
alty Vindicated,” Svo. “ A Letter 
to the Earl of y\bingdon, discussing 
a Position relative to a fundamental 
Bight of the (a)nstitniion, contained 
in his Lordship’s Thoughts on the 
Letter of I'^lmund Burke, Esq.” 1777, 
Bvo. “ The People’s Barrier,” 1780, 
•Svo. “ Letter to the Deputies of 
the Associated Counties, Cities, and 
Towns, on the Means necessary to a 
Reformation of Parliament,” 1781, 
Svo, Give us our Rights,” 1782, 
8 vo. Internal Evidence; or an 
Inquiry how far Truth and the Chris¬ 
tian Religion have been consulted by 
the Author of Ihoughts on a Parlia- 
. mentary Reform, (Soame Jenyns,)” 
1761, Svo. Letter to the Duke of 
Newcastle,” 1792, Svo. A Plan 
for,providing the Navy wdtli Tim¬ 
ber,” 1793, 8vo. “ Letter to a Friend 
at Boston,” 179.3, Svo. “ The Com¬ 
monwealth in Danger,” 1795, Svo. 

Letter to the High Sheriff of the 
County of Lincoln,” 1793, Svo. ** 'Phe 
Constitutional Defence of England,” 

1796, Svo. ** An Appeal on the Sub¬ 
ject of the English Constitution,” 

1797, Svo ; 2d edition, greatly en¬ 
larged, i79a The Trident,” 1800, 
4 to. “ Letter to the Electors of Not¬ 
tingham,” 1803, Svo. “ Tlie State of 
the Nation,” 1805, Svo. “ England's 
A^gip,” 1806, Svo. “ Reasons for 
Reformation,” 1909, Svo. “ 'Phe 


Comparison,” 1810, Svo. “ Six Let¬ 
ters to the Marquis of Tavistock,” 
1812, Svo. “ A Bill of Rights and 
laberties,” 1817, Svo, “ The E.ng- 
lish C’onstitution produced,” 1823, 
Svo. Major Cartwright was also the 
author of several papers in Young’s 
Annals of Agriculture. 

Charles Grant, Esq. 

We know not when the grave has 
closed over the mortal remains of an 
individual whose life has furnished 
more valuable lessons to mankind, or 
whose death has deprived the world 
of a larger share ol'public and private 
virtues, than tliat of tiie subject of the 
follow'ing memoir. Whether viewed 
as a man of business, as a philanthro- 
}>ist, or as a Christian, his strict inte¬ 
grity, Ills mature wisdom, his firmness 
of character, his frank simplicity, his 
uniform consistency, his love for his 
fellow-creatures, his zeal for their wel¬ 
fare, and, above all, his deep and truly 
scriptural piety, were eminently con¬ 
spicuous. 

Mr Grant w'as born in Scotland in 
the year 1716. By the decease of his 
father, who fell in the memorable bat¬ 
tle of Culloden, a very few hours after 
the birth of his son, the care of his 
infancy and youth devolved upon an 
uncle, at whose expen.^^e he received 
a good education in the town of El¬ 
gin. This signal benefit afterwards 
excited in Mr Grant’s mind feelings 
of the most grateful respect for his 
uncle's memory, and these be ex¬ 
pressed by a memorial placed over his 
grave. 

In the year 1767, Mr Grant pro- 
^ceeded to India in a military capaci¬ 
ty ; but on his arrival there, he was 
taken into the employ, and under the 
immediate patronage, of Mr Richard 
Becher,a member of the Bengal Coun-' 
cil. In 1770, he re-visited his native 
country, where he united himself by 
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mamage with a latly of the name of 
Frazer, who survives Iiirn. Having, 
while in England, obtained the pro¬ 
mise of an appointment as a writer 
on the Bengal Establishment, he re¬ 
embarked for India in May 1772, ac¬ 
companied by his wife, her mother 
and sister, and Lieutenant Ferguson, 
a friend of the family. The party 
took their passage in the siiip Vansit- 
tart, Captain Young, destined first to 
Bombay, and thence to proceed to 
Calcutta, where, on bis arrival, be re¬ 
ceived his appointment, vhich is da¬ 
ted the 27th of November 1772. In 
the course of this voyage he formed 
an intimacy with the Rev. Christian 
Frederick Swartz, a Christian mis¬ 
sionary, with A\hom he maintained a 
correspondence till the dccf'asc of the* 
latter. During the same voyage, he 
had the misfortune to be present at 
the sudden death of his friend Fergu¬ 
son, who was killed, while on shore, 
at the Cape of Good Hope, in an en¬ 
counter with (,’aptain Roche, also a 
passenger in the Vansittart. 

Almost immediately after Mr 
Grant’s arrival at Calcutta, on the 23d 
of June 1773, he was promoted to the 
rank of factor, and soon afterwards 
was appointed secretary to the Board 
of Trade, whicli office he lieldl for up¬ 
wards of eight years, performing its 
duties with exemplary industry and 
ability. 

In 1781, the Bengal government 
relieved him from his secretaryship, 
and stationed him as the company's 
commercial resident, in charge of 
their valuable silk factory at Malda, a . 
town upon the banks of the Ganges, 
and in the immediate vicinity of the 
venerable and stupendous ruins of 
once magnificent city of Gour, the 
ancieht capital of Bengal. 

In June 1784, he obtained the rank 
of senior merchant, and in 1787 was 
summoned to Calcutta, that he might 
take possession of the seat and office 


of fourth member of the Hoard of 
IVade, conferred on him by Lord 
(.’ornw'alli.s, in consideration of his dis¬ 
tinguished abilities and approved in¬ 
tegrity. 11 may be necessary to ob¬ 
serve, that the trade with India W'as 
at'this lime the company’s chief con¬ 
cern and exclusive property; and that 
the board atC’alcutla, in correspond¬ 
ence with the court at home, had the 
general management of the compan 3 ''s 
commercial interests. While liis con¬ 
duct as a member of this bo.'ird added 
iimeh t(> his reputation with the go¬ 
vernment, tlie discharge of the duties 
of the olHce considerably increasx'd 
his commercial experience and genecal 
knowledge. But in less than three 
years after he had received this ap¬ 
pointment, the impaired health of his 
family compelled him suddenly to (juit 
India, and return to England. Lord 
Cornw'allis, who had lield frequent 
communications -with Mr Grant, and 
entertained the highest regard for him, 
when solicited to allow him to quit 
the presidenejf, expressed regret at 
the necessity which deprived govern¬ 
ment of his services, considered as 
they were by his lordship so essential 
to the proper executive management 
of the commercial iutcrestsof the com¬ 
pany, that lie would in any case, not 
of the most extreme urgency, have 
requested him to continue. But this 
being impracticable, his return to 
England was accompanied by unusu¬ 
ally strong expressions of the high sa¬ 
tisfaction with which the government 
regarded his zealous and f aithful ser¬ 
vices in the commercial departnaent. 

A distinguishing feature of Mr 
Grant’s character while in India, ap¬ 
pears to have been a solicitude to up¬ 
hold, to the utmost of his power, both 
by his example and infiuence, the 
public profession of the Christian re¬ 
ligion by the Europeans. In this 
cfusc his zeal upon some occtisions 
surpassed that of his contemporaries 
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He not only contributed liberally to¬ 
wards the re-building of St John's 
church, in Calcutta, but promoted it 
by active exertions. It is also a fact 
' Tiot generally known, and to be re¬ 
corded to his lasting honour, that he 
redeemed Bethtephillah, the Protes¬ 
tant mission church, from desecration, 
at a ])ersonal expense to himself of 
10,000 rupees, and vested it in trust 
for Sacred and charitable purposes for 
ever. 

After a residence in India of, alto¬ 
gether, nearly twenty years, in the ser¬ 
vice of the East India Company, Mr 
Grant, with his family, re-embarked 
- at Calcutta, on board the ship Her¬ 
rington, and arrived in England in 
the autumn of 1790. His early pro¬ 
motion to stations of trust and emolu¬ 
ment, for which he had been recom¬ 
mended by superior talent and tried 
“integrity, had enabled him to acquire 
. a respectable competency of fortune: 
and his residence in India, influenced, 
as he appears to have been, during the 
whole term of it, by a peculiarly strong 
sense of the obligations of religion, 
had matured his character to that of 
a Christian philanthropist, and inspi¬ 
red him with lively feelings of solici¬ 
tude for the moral and intellectual 
welfare of the immense Mahomedan 
and Heathen population subject to 
the British government. He had in¬ 
stituted a close scrutiny into the cha¬ 
racter of the natives, which bad re¬ 
sulted in the formation and establish¬ 
ment of opinions that governed his 
subsequent conduct upon occasions 
of great moral and political import- 
■ ance. His first employment, after his 
return to England, was to commit the 
result of his enquiries to paper, in a 
tract entitled, “ Observations on the 
State of Society among the^Asiatic 
Subjects of Great Britainwhich was 
written in 1792, although not submit¬ 
ted to perusal, out of the circle of his 
personal friends, 1797. In that 


year he laid it upon the table of the 
court of directors, with an introduc¬ 
tory letter, stating his motives for so 
doing to be, a consideration of its re¬ 
levancy to certain proposals for com¬ 
municating Christianity to the natives 
of India, by granting permission for 
missionaries to proceed thither, which 
had been repeatedly pressed upon the 
court’s attention. This paper will be 
again adverted to, in connexion with 
final and successful eflbrts of its au¬ 
thor for the attainment of that object. 

On the JOth of May 1794, he was 
elected a director of tlie East India 
Company, by the unanimous vote of 
the proprietors, not more than two 
months after he had declared himself 
a candidate for the direction. He was 
*jit this time in the 49th year of his 
age, and in the full vigour of an ex¬ 
cellent constitution. 

'fo attempt a detail of all the im¬ 
portant measures connected with the 
India administration, in the discussion 
and adoption of which, Mr Grant, 
from this time, took an active and of¬ 
ten a prominent part, would be here 
impracticable. But that a brief re¬ 
ference should be made to a few of 
them, seems necessary for the illus¬ 
tration of his character, as the attach¬ 
ed and powerful supporter of the East 
India Company, and their zealous ad¬ 
vocate in Parliament; and as the in¬ 
defatigable friend and benefactor of 
the native population of British India. 

'The subject of greatest moment 
which Mr Grant found under the con¬ 
sideration of the court when he en¬ 
tered it, and which appears to have 
attracted his early attention, wds a 
question respecting the freight paid 
by the company for the hire of their 
shipping. This suggestion for an eco¬ 
nomical reform had been for several 
years before the court of proprietors, 
but no eftectual measures of relief had 
been determined upon. The friends 
of Mr Grant claim for him the credit 
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of having been mainly instrumental 
in effecting the salutary reform which 
afterwards took place. The value of 
this to the company may be estimated 
by the recorded fact as stated in the 
general court, that, within a few years, 
a sum of more than 10,000,000/. had 
been paid for freight aljove that which 
ought to have been paid, upon any 
principle of fair and open competi¬ 
tion. The best testimony to Mr 
Grant’s merits in the accomplishment 
of this change, is that iurnished by its 
enemies, who, it appears, at the next 
election, made a vigorous but unsuc¬ 
cessful attempt to prevent his return 
to the dix’ection. 

Upon other important questions 
which were agitated about this time, 
particularly those respecting the open¬ 
ing of the trade of India, and the pre¬ 
vention of an illicit trade, it will not 
be disputed, by persons conversant 
with the subject, that Mr Grant stre¬ 
nuously and eloquently supported the 
company’s rights, and rendered them 
eminent service. 

Upon a question of equal moment, 
and peculiar delicacy, which first 
came under discussion in 1797, highly 
affecting the character of the direc¬ 
tors, and thereby the vital interests 
of the company, the course pursued by 
Mr Grant was as honourable to him¬ 
self as it was beneficial to the body of 
which he formed a part. This ques¬ 
tion was the alleged abuse of the pa¬ 
tronage of the court, an imputation 
to which it was subjected, by the 
daily appearance of advertisements in 
the public papers, offering appoint¬ 
ments to India for a valuable consi¬ 
deration. To prevent the appearance 
Ipf such advertisements, the court, it 
|ras found, possessed no power, nor 
any means of compelling a disclosure 
of the parties who, there was reason 
to fear, were in some cases guilty of 
abusing die kindness of its members. 
Yet, restrained as they were by legal 


obstacles, from either redressing or 
preventing the daily wrong done to 
their character, they judged it .proper 
to use every possible means for tlioir 
own exoneration. In September 1800, 
and in January 1801, the subject was 
warmly taken up in the general court; 
and, upon tlie latter occasion in par¬ 
ticular, Mr Grant, in an argumenta¬ 
tive speech of some Icngtli, declared 
himself favourable to the j)rosccution 
of inquiry in every possible way, 
considering that the honour of the 
court, the satisfaction of the public, 
and the state of the subject, did require 
it.” By the decision of a ballot, which 
followed this discussion, a majority 
of the proprietors of India Stock exo¬ 
nerated the court from suspicion, 
while the continuance and flagrancy 
of the grievance left the public mind 
unsettled upon the subject. At length 
an opportunity was afforded, by some 
disclosures wliich were accidentally 
made in tlic House of Commons, in 
the course of the enquiry into the con¬ 
duct of H.Ii.H. the Commander-iii- 
Chief, in 1809, of effectually tracing 
the evil to its source. Mr Grant, who 
had then a seat in the House, obtain¬ 
ed the concurrence of the court of 
directors, and joined his brother di¬ 
rector, Mr George Smith, in a requesi 
that the House would appoint a se¬ 
lect committee fiw the investigation 
of the subject. 'I’he results of that 
investigation, which were exculpatory 
of the whole court, did not reflect 
more honour upon the gentleman who 
had sought it, than did the high tone 
of manly feeling and conscious pu¬ 
rity with which it had been solici¬ 
ted. 

In April ISO^-, he was, for the first 
time, elected deputy-chairman of the 
court gf directors; the Hon. W. F. 
Elphinstone being at the same time 
chosen to fill the chair, to which Mr 
Grant succeeded in April 1805. From 
April 1806 to April 1807> he was out 
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of the direction by rotation. Upon 
his return to the court in April 1807, 
he> was again elected deputy-chair¬ 
man, his friend Edward Parry, Esq. 
'being at the same time chosen chair¬ 
man. 'Phis arrangement was conti¬ 
nued from April 1807 to 1809, when 
Mr Grant was again chosen to till th*e 
chair, which he held till April 1810. 
He was re-elected to it in 1815, and 
filled it till I Hit), making altogether 
a period of six years, during which 
he held the office of chairman or de¬ 
puty-chairman of the court. Those 
only who reflect upon the extent of 
the British territories and interests in 
-India, and the constitution of the In¬ 
dia government at home, have it in 
their power to form an adequate con¬ 
ception of the variety, importance, 
and intricacy of the subjects, which, 
in the course of such a protracted ca- 
“i’eer of official duty, would occupy the 
. mind and time of a gentleman thus 
distinguished by the confidence of the 
court. An entire devotion of time 
and talents is, in general, not more 
than sufficient for the discharge of the 
incumbent duties of either of these 
responsible situations. He conscien¬ 
tiously disapproved of many parts of 
Marquis Wellesley’s administration, 
find joined in the motion of Sir Phi¬ 
lip Francis, agairjst the system of ex¬ 
tended territory in India. He entire¬ 
ly sil7>ported Sir George Barlow, on 
the conduct held by him, on the cri- 
ticcal occasion of the mutiny at Ma¬ 
dras. 

The negotiation between the court 
of directors and his Majesty’s minis- 
.ters, for the renewal by charter of 
the Company’s commercial privileges, 
which commenced in 1808, when Mr 
Grant was deputy-chairman, called 
forth an extraordinary display of the 
powers of his mind. This negotia¬ 
tion brought under review almost 
every right which the Company pos¬ 
sessed, and involved in its progress 


the discussion of every principle of 
Cfdonial government applicable to the 
East Indies. 'To assist in an inves¬ 
tigation so extensive, Mr Grant was 
peculiarly qualified, by the extent of 
his information, the soundness of his 
judgment, and the laboriousness of 
his habits; and very important ser¬ 
vices were, no doubt, rendered by 
him to the C ompany. He took an 
active, and sometimes a prominent 
part in all the proceedings. He was 
elected by the court a member of the 
deputation appointed to confer wdth. 
his Majesty’s ministers; was intrusU 
ed with the presentation of petitions 
to Parliament on the Company’s ac-< 
count; and in the House of Commons 
asserted and defended their rights, 
and maintained tlieir preteilsions with 
groat ability. But while Mr Grant 
thus supported the interests of the 
Company, he kept constantly in view 
the intellectual and moral wants of 
India; and, in meeting these, had I:o 
encounter difficulties as unexpected 
as they were extraordinary, partly 
occasioned by the fears, and in some 
instances arising out of the most sur** 
prjsing prejudices in favour of the 
Hindoo idolatry, which were enter-* 
tained by Europeans connected with 
India. Among those who appeared 
to cherish prejudices in favour of the 
Hindoo idolatry, were the authors of 
several pamphlets circulated at the 
time, particularly the writers of one 
which bears the signature of a Ben¬ 
gal Officer; and among those who 
professed to entertain fears for the 
permanence of the British power in 
India, were two respectable proprie¬ 
tors of India stock, (one of whom 
was afterwards a director,) and who 
came forward avowedly to oppose 
missionary exertions, in pamphlets 
which bear their names. The one 
party maintained the purity of Asia¬ 
tic morals, and the harmlessness of 
the Hindoo character ; and the other, 
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the danger of meddling with Hindoo 
prejudices. 

With a view to dispel the fears and 
remove the prejudices of the enemies 
to missionary efforts, many important 
documents were produced and laid 
on the table of the House of Com¬ 
mons, chiefly at the instance of Mr 
Grant; such as, proofs of the preva¬ 
lence of infanticide in different parts 
of India—of the impurities and atro¬ 
cities of Juggernaut, and of the great 
extent of the worship of that idol-»- 
of the habitual falsehood and disho¬ 
nesty of the Hindoos—and, on the 
other hand, of the long undisturbed 
existence of Christianity in some parts 
of India—lastly, Mr Grant’s own 
tract, entitled, Observations on the 
General State of Society among tho 
Asiatic subjects of Great Britain witli 
respect to Morals, and on the Means 
of improving it.” This valuable pa- 
pe| Ivas called for by the House of 
Commons, laid on its table, and or¬ 
dered to be printed for the use of the 
members, on the 5rii of .June, 1818. 
It comn)ences with a review of the 
British Territorial Administration in 
the East, from the first acquisition .of 
territory there. It then exhibits a 
true picture of the moral character 
of the Hindoos, supported and veri¬ 
fied by a great body of evidence, ex¬ 
tracted from the printed works of 
persons who have been in India; an 
examination of the causes of that cha¬ 
racter, which are traced in the reli¬ 
gion or superstition of the people, as 
well as in their corrupt, unequal, and 
defective law s, and in the absurd pre¬ 
rogatives and duties of the native 
magistracy. In entering Into the 
iheasures which Great Britain might 
adopt for the removal of these evils, 
^od the improvement of the state of 
sodety in India, Mr Grant refers to 
the introduction of our language as a 
^^^mstance arising almost necessa- 
iHIP out of our connexion with In¬ 


dia, and wliich rendered extremely 
easy, if it did not carry along with 
it, the introduction of much .of our 
useful literature, and particularly 
our sacred Scriptures. Towards the 
last measure, with every more direct 
means of improvement, such as schools 
and missions, he considered it'in¬ 
cumbent on the court of directors to 
manifest at least a friendly aspect, 
and, with respect to education, a' co¬ 
operation.' 

On the 23d July, 1813, the Act of 
Parliament, 53 Geo. III. c. 155. 
commonly called the Charter Act, 
obtained the royal assent. It is well 
known that this statute, the fruit of 
much and laborious discussion, effect¬ 
ed some considerable changes in the 
East India Company’s commercial 
privileges, in w hich Mr Grant could 
not concur; but, on the other hand, 
it contained three important inodifi-' 
cations of the law, which w'ere in - 
perfect accordance with the senti¬ 
ments and reasoning above detailed, 
and the attainment of which, there 
can'be no doubt, ought in justice to 
be ascribed, in a considerable degree, 
to his zeal and e.xertions. 

The first of these was an augmenta¬ 
tion of the eccle.siasticfil establishment 
of British India, and the institution of 
a bishop's see at (kilcntta; tho second, 
the privilege granted to European 
teachers of Christian morals, of mis¬ 
sionaries, of enjoying a regulated ac¬ 
cess to the natives of India ; and the 
last, the annual appropriation of the 
sum of one kick of rupees for the 
general jiromotion of education a- 
mong them. These results appear to. 
have been the tf uit of a series of wise, 
persevering, and pious exertions, 
made by Mr Charles Grant, with a 
view to promote and secure the high¬ 
est honour and truest interests of' 
Great Britain in India, viz. the con¬ 
solidation of her empire there, by the 
ifiiiprovement of the intellectual and 
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moral character of her subjects. The 
only parliamentary measures of a date 
subsequent to the passing of the 
Charter Act to which we shall ad- 
I’Tert, in consequence of the part Mr 
Grant took in them, are, the India 
Circuitous Trade Bill, which passejl 
in December ISC'?, and the proposal 
to lay open the*China trade, in 1820, 
1821. From the former a clause 
allow'ing the Canaries, the Cape de 
Verd Islands, and the Tslan'd of Ma¬ 
deira, to be used as ports of refresh¬ 
ment, was at his instance struck out, 
in order that those places might not 
be made depots of India goods to the 
prejudice of the Company. And Mr 
Grant’s exertions, in 1820 and 1821, 
for the defence of the Company's in¬ 
terests in their China trade, were in¬ 
cessant, and their issue successfu!. 
He had retired from the House of 
Commons, on account of his advan- 
.cing age, in 1819. He was ncverthc- 
IchS examined at his own request, 
upon the subject, before the Lords’ 
committees, on tlieGtli and 13th July 
1820, and 26th February and 5th 
March 1821, and before a committee 
of tlie House of Commons on the 16th 
and 17th April 1821. The testimony 
which he gave upon these occasions 
vfas of considerable importance to the 
Company’s interests ; and it was sup¬ 
ported by documents collected and 
prepared by himself, or under his 
immediate superintendance. So cout- 
pletely did Mr Grant’s evidence, and 
that of other members of the court 
who were examined before the com¬ 
mittee, rebut the allegations of the 
petitioners against the Company, that 
it is well known no report was made 
by the committee in the first session ; 
and it is equally certain that to this 
moment the pVojected innovation on 
tlieChinatraderemains unaccomplish¬ 
ed ; while the historical narratives and 
able calculations which be presented 
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to parliament, stand uncontradicted 
upon its records, for the future refu¬ 
tation of any erroneous allegations 
which may be made by parties op¬ 
posed to the Company in this branch 
of their traffic. 

Mr Grant's correspondence and in¬ 
tercourse were unusually extensive, 
and with persons of the first rank and 
consideration. Upon almost all occa¬ 
sions he received the fullest proofs of 
public as well as private confidence, 
and upon many, expressions of un¬ 
usual respect. The opinion of Lord 
('oi*nvvallis respecting him, at an ear¬ 
ly period of Iiis public life, has been 
already adverted to. It is also gener¬ 
ally understood that Lord Melville, 
while president of tlie Board of Com¬ 
missioners for the Affairs of India, not 
only recommended him to the choice 
of the proprietors of India stock, but 
afterwards invited him to become a 
member of the Bengal council, which 
he declined, from motives the most 
disinterested and patriotic. The pro¬ 
prietors of India stock have them¬ 
selves given him some tokens of their 
special favour. Very soon after they 
had placed him in the direction, they 
suspended one of their own by-laws, 
to enable him to retain a commercial 
establishment which he had formed 
in India. In April 1807. they placed 
him in the direction by a very unusual 
majority of votes, Mr Grant’s name 
standing at the head of a list of twelve 
candidates, with 1523 votes out of a 
proprietary of less than 1900 persons: 
and since his decease, viz, on the 17th 
instant, they have resolved to com- 
memor£^ his distinguished services, 
by the erection of a monument at the 
Company’s expense, in St George's 
Church, Bloomsbury. 

The House of Commons, in which 
he sat for about seventeen years, viz, 
from 1802 to 1819, (being two years 
for the town, and fifteen for the coun- 
V 
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ty, of Inverness,) repeatedly elected 
him on committees, some of which 
were not connected with India affairs. 
He was appointed by act of parlia¬ 
ment (37 Geo. III. c. s, 6.) one of 
the commissioners for tlie issue of ex¬ 
chequer bills, and in 1818 was elect¬ 
ed chairman of these commissioners. 
He was also included in the commis¬ 
sion for the appropriation of the sum 
of 1,000,000/. sterling, granted by 
parliament for the erection of new 
churches. 

Amidst the multiplicity of his occu¬ 
pation s, h is pari i am entary co n s ti t uents 
and his native country enjoyed a large 
share of his anxiou.) attention. At the 
date of his election to a seat in parlia¬ 
ment, theHighlandsof Scotland were, 
as regards the means of internal com¬ 
munication, in a state of almost primi¬ 
tive destitution. Adequately to .sup¬ 
ply these deficiencies in a country so 
poor, so extensive, so thinly peopled, 
andabounding \vithphysical obstacles, 
was an undertaking too gigantic for 
the efforts of local combination. Such 
being the undeniable condition of the 
Highlands, government resolved to 
undertake various magnificent werrks, 
which, now in a state of completion, 
add greatly to the convenience and 
welfare of the country. The Caledo¬ 
nian Canal was the first which was 
commenced. The original conception 
of this navigation was of very early 
date; but Mr Grant, tliough be did 
not originate it, stood forth at once 
as its indefatigable promoter: and to 
his ceaseless importunities to govern¬ 
ment, and his devoted services as a 
commissioner, the countrj^perhaps, 
mainly owes it that the progress of 
this noble work was not, in times ofna* 
tional danger and difficulty, delayed, or 
completely frustrated. After twenty 
veors of anxious labour, Mr Grant 
ftad the satisfaction, in one of his 
latest visits to the Highlands, of super¬ 


intending in person the formal open¬ 
ing of this navigation. The Act for 
cutting the Caledonian Canal was fol¬ 
lowed by another for the formation 
of Highland roads and bridges. JVji 
Grant, it is understood, was among 
the first projectors of this measure, 
and, for a period of twenty years, he 
strenuously exertcdhimselfto advance 
it. The completion of the plan em¬ 
braced tl)e formation of fourteen liun- 
dred bridges, and above a thousand 
of the finest roads in Scotland. These 
wmrks have been accompli.shed by an 
expenditure of above a million ster¬ 
ling. Among other measures of lo¬ 
cal improvement in his native coun¬ 
try, in whicli Mr Grant co-operated, 
one of the latest efforts of his public 
life, was the promotion of the act for 
building and endowing fifty new 
churches in the extemsive parishes- of 
the Highlands. Tlie establishment?'*' 
formed of late years in Edinburgh 
and in Inverness for the extension of 
education in the Highlands, which, 
by means of 150 schools supported 
by them, have done much to di.sperse 
the moral darkness of the reradte 
parts of Scotland, constantly found 
in him a warm and efficient friend. 
Mr Grant was also among the first to 
introduce Sunday-schools into that 
quarter. Two of these he supported 
by giving salaries to the teachers at 
his own private expense, which he 
continued to do during the last twenty 
years of his life. 

Among many private testimonies 
to his worth, it may be sufficient to -!• 
refer to two, being those of political 
opponents. I'he late Sir Philip Fran¬ 
cis, at the close of a debate on India 
affairs, in which he had been decided- 
opposed to Mr Grant, declared, 
that no m^n in England had a high¬ 
er opinion of his moral character than 
he had. Upon the facts in ques- 
^tion," Sir Philip added, ** there can- 
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Qot be a more competent witness, nor 
any human evidence less to be sus¬ 
pected:" Another opponent, Mr Scott 
Waring, declared, that Mr Grant was 
incapable of asserting what he did 
-♦not believe to be true, or of deliver- 
•ing his sentiments on a subject whiah 
he 3id not understand.” 

" Although MV Grant ever consider¬ 
ed the affairs of India as his peculiar 
protince, and as a sufficient occupa¬ 
tion for his mind, he allowed himself 
to have some other public engage¬ 
ments ; but chiefly in connexion with 
religiovrs or benevolent subjects. He 
appears to have been for many years 
a director of the South Sea Com¬ 
pany. He was a member of the Socie¬ 
ty in London for promoting Christian 
Knowledge, as well as of another so¬ 
ciety of the same name, connected 
exclusively with the Highlands and 
•Islands of Scotland. He was elected 
•• a vice-president of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, upon its insti- 
_ jution, in 1804, and was at different 
subsequent periods chosen vice-presi¬ 
dent of the Bloomsbury and North- 
Cast London Auxiliary Societies. He 
was also connected with the Church 
Missionary Society. To many other 
associations of a charitable or religi¬ 
ous description, he afforded the sanc¬ 
tion of his name, and the aid of his 
contribution. 

Ii* the service of the oppressed 
Africans he joined his friend Mr Wil- 
berforce, in 1807, as a member of the 
temporary committee of gentlemen 
then associated with a view to the 
establishment of the African Institu- 
• tion. To their labours and efficiency 
die essentially contributed, and was 
afterwards cnosen one of the direct¬ 
ors. 

The eminent qualifleations of Mr 
Granf^ as a statesman and a man 
occupied in public affairs, must have 
been sufficiently apparent to evegr 


reader of this memoir. It may not; 
however, be improper to observe, that 
as a public speaker, he commanded 
attention in debate by an erect, ma¬ 
jestic, and, in the latter years of his 
life, venerable figure, by a voice deep 
and sonorous, an enunciation clear 
and deliberate, and, above all, by argu¬ 
ments perspicuous and convincing. 
He accustomed himself to deliver his 
sentiments with gravity, and appear¬ 
ed to expect the same temper in his 
auditory. His style in writing cor¬ 
responded with that of his eloquence. 
Cautious and deliberate in the exami¬ 
nation of his authorities, his referen¬ 
ces to written or printed documents 
were generally unanswerable. As a 
friend, be was ardent and constant, 
in no part of his conduct was the 
firmness of his mind more apparent 
than in the inviolability of his friend¬ 
ships. To the numerous individuals 
who enjoyed his patronage, he was 
always accessible, and frank in his com¬ 
munications; and his kindness to them 
rarely terminated with a single in¬ 
stance. As a philanthropist, and 
move especially as a Christian, Mr 
Grant is entitled to the praise of 
eminent consistency and zeal. The 
decision of his character respecting 
religion enabled him often to sur¬ 
mount such oppo,sition to his benevo¬ 
lent projects as would have overturn¬ 
ed the purposes of many other men. 
But Mr Grant, to the last moment of 
his life, retained, and illustrated in 
his conduct, the religious principles 
and philanthropic views which he 
had imbibed in India. 

The great subjects of Christian be¬ 
nevolence were ever present to his 
understanding, and near his heart, 
and appeared to have a powerful in¬ 
fluence upon his actions, leading him 
in the prosecution of his multifarious 
occupations to travel in paths into 
which the ordinary details of business 
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■wQuId never have led him. Under within a few hours, of his decease 
some aspect or other they were almost which took place at his house in Rus 
constantly before him, and are belie- sell-square, on the 31st of October 
ved to have occupied his close atten- 1823. 
tion within a few days, and probably 
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Royal Soc iety or Literature. 

JThe Council of tins Institution have 
elected, from the class of Honorary 
Associates, the ten following indivi- 
■ duals, to receive the allowance of 
loo/, per annum for life, granted by 
■Sws Majesty. They take the title of 
Royal Associates;— 

. 1. Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Esq. 
—The Friend, Essays—Lay Ser¬ 
mons—Translation of Wallenstein— 
Remorse, a Tragedy, &c. 

. 2. The Rev. Edward Davies—Cel¬ 
tic Researches—Mythology of the 
Antients. 

3. The Rev, John Jamieson, D.D. 
I'.R.S.E. F.L.A.E.—An Etymologi¬ 
cal Dictionary of the Scottish Lan¬ 
guage—Hermes Scythicus, and other 
works. 

4. The Rev. T. R. Malthus, M.A, 
F.R.S.—Essay on Population. 

5. Thomas James Mathias, Esq. 
F.R.S. F.S. A.—Runic Odes—On the 
Evidence relating to the Poems attri¬ 
buted to Rowley—The Shade of 
Alexander Pope—and various other 
works. 

6. James Millingcn, E.sq. F.S.A. 
Peintures Antiques inodites de Vasqs 
(irccs—P^inlures de Vases Grccs de 


fa Collection de Sir John Coghill, 
Bart.—Recueil de quelques Medailles 
Grecques inedites—Medallic History 
of Napoleon. 

7. Sir W. Ouseley, Knt. LL.D.— 
Persian Miscellanies—Oriental Col¬ 
lections—Travels in Persia, &c.—and 
other w’orks. 

8. William Roscoe, Esq.^—Life of 
Lorenzo de Medici—Life of Leo X., 

9. The Rev. Henry John Todd, 
M.A. F.S.A.—The works of Spenser, 
&c.—Milton's Poetical Works, &c.— 
Some Account of the Life and Wri¬ 
tings of John Milton—Illustrations of 
the Lives and Writings of Gower and 
Chaucer—Memoirs of the Life and 
Writings of Bishop Walton, &c.— 
Johnson's Dictionary corrected, &c. 

10. Sharon Turner, Esq. F.S.A.— 

History of the Anglo-Saxons, &c_ 

Vindication of the Genuineness of the 
Ancient British Poems of Aneurin, 
Taliessin, Llywarchlen, and Merd- 
hin; to which are added, an Essay on 
the Antiquity of Rhyme in Europe— 

The Voluspa”—The History o. 
England during the Middle Ages, 
&c.—Prolusions. 

The General Meeting of this SoL 
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ciety was held May 6. The President, 
the Bishop of St David's, took the 
chair. The Secretary, the llov. R. 
Cattermole, brought forward the An¬ 
nual Report of the Society’s proceed¬ 
ings. It annoiDices the election of 
the ten Royal Associates. These 
ten have been presented with His Ma¬ 
jesty’s annual bounty of 100 guineas 
each. His Majesty has also placed 
two medals, of the value of 50 guineas 
each) at the disposal of the Society, 
which for the present year have been 
adjudged to W. Mitford, Esq. for his 
History of Greece, and to Signor An¬ 
gelo Mai', for his literary discoveries 
in the libraries of Milan and the Va¬ 
tican. The Honorary Associates of 
the First Class, elected for “ their 
eminence in the pursuit of literature,” 
who remain on the Society’s list, after 
the nomination of those noticed above 
are as follows: Bernard Barton— 
R. Duppa, Esq. LL.B—Rev. T. D. 
Fosbroke, M.A. F.S.A.—W. Jacob, 
Esq.F.R.S.—Rev. S. Lee, M..'\.Prof. 
Arab. Univ. Camb.—Rev. J. Lingard, 
D.D—Rev. G. Miller, D.D.~T. 
Mitchell, Esq. M.A.—J. Montgo¬ 
mery, Esq.—Rev. J. Parsons. B.D.— 
Rev. R. Polwhele, M.A.—Rev. A. 
Rees, D.D.F.R.S.F.L.S.—P. F. Tyt- 
ler. Esq. Sec. Litt. Class. R.S.E. 

1.—The first paper read before the 
Society, was communicated by Gran¬ 
ville Penn, Esq. entitled, Account 
of an unknown Manuscript of 1422 ; 
illustrating the last Declaration of 
Henry V.” &c. The Declaration al¬ 
ludes to a project of Henry, made 
public by the Monarch himself during 
his last illitess. It was his fixed in¬ 
tention, he said, had God spared his 
life, “ after having settled the King¬ 
dom of France in peace, to proceed to 
the ijalj/ Land, and make war upon 
the infidels, for the recovery of Jeru¬ 
salem out of their hands.'' After 
showing, by arguments resting on 
‘Histotleal Authority, that this reso¬ 


lution had been formed long before 
the occurrence of the circumstance 
which led to its publicity ; and that 
it was consistent with Henry's cha¬ 
racter, not to have before revealed it; 
Mr Penn proceeds to authenticate the 
fuct, by an account of the discovery 
and contents of a curious Black Let 
ter MS. in Old French, found at Lisle, 
in the year 1819 ; which proves to be 
a Memoir of an actual Military 
Survey of the Coasts and Defences 
of Egypt and Syria, from Alexandria 
round to Gallipoli, made by the com¬ 
mand of Henry and clearly intend 
ed to be made use of in planning and 
conducting the projected expedition. 
The author of this Survey was Gilbert 
de Lannoi, a knight of a noble French 
family, and the Duke of Burgundy’s 
Ambassador to Kinj* Henry, 

2. The second and third papers 
were the first two of a series oi\ four, 
communicated by Sharon 'Furner, 
Esq. “ on the mutual resemblances, 
discoverable in the Languages of N- 
tions, not related to each other by 
known origin or by any geographical 
contiguity.” Mr Turner pursues his 
objoct, with much research, through 
this First Paper, by a comparison and 
classification of the terms, both simple 
and compound, made use of by va¬ 
rious ancient and modern nations, to 
express the numeral One. —3. In his 
Second Paper, Mr Turner traces tlic 
relations that exist among nearly all 
the known languages of the world, 
as exemplified in the instance of words 
employed to express the numeral Two. 

4. The Fourth Paper read, was en¬ 
titled Observations on the Counter¬ 
feit Madness of Hamlet, and the mo¬ 
tive which induced him to assume the 
appearance of distraction.” By I'ho- 
mas Bowdler, Esq. The object of the 
author is, to prove, that the mental 
aberration of Hamlet is, throughout, 
^sumed, as the only cloak undei 
which he could, at once, conceal the. 
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purpose of murdering his uncle, to 
which he had been instigated by the 
spii'it of the deceased King, and 
escape the odious character of a trai- 
. 'jorand asskssin, which, he dreaded, 
^ould follow its accomplishment. 

. 5. The Fifth paper, by Sir W. 
Oust'ley, was entitled, “^Observations 
'*011 the River F/uphrates,” 'I'he Ety¬ 
mology of the name of this celebrated 
rivenis traced by Sir William, through 
^various authors—Latin, Greek, Ara- 
,bic, Persian, and finally, Armenian-— 
tothe HebrewPerfl///,Fra/,or Vhraih, 
^opted b\' the (Jreeks in the form 
Euphrates, as now' written. lie no¬ 
tices the agreement of European wri¬ 
ters, respecting its source, which they 
place in Armenia ; quotes from the 
Persian Geographer, Hamdallah, a 
passage d eseri p ti v eo fi t s cou rse th en ce, 
through an extent of aboutl500 miles, 
to the Persian Gulph; and gives an 
account of its appearance and geolo¬ 
gical phenomena, as seen by himself 
in the year 1812. The whole disser- 
taiion IS authenticated by many re¬ 
ferences ; and concludes with a col¬ 
lection of the various opinions con¬ 
cerning the Site of Paradise, which 
the learned have sought to discover 
along the banks of the Euphrates. 

6 . rhe sixth paper read, was “ an 
Historical Account of the Discoveries 
that have been made in Palimpse.st, 
(orRescript) Manuscripts.” By Arch¬ 
deacon Nares, a V.P. of this Society. 
This treatise is divided into two 
parts, of which the first comprises no¬ 
tices of the principal discoveries of 
this class, made previously to those 
of Angelo Mai. Those enumerated 
^re—1. Parts of the New Testament, 
recovered by Kusher and Wetstejn, 
from a MS. of the sixth or seventh 
century; in thb Royal Library at Paris. 
—2. Portions of the Epistle to the 
Romans, translated by Ulphilas, Bi¬ 
shop of Gothland, in the fourth cen¬ 


tury, found, with other fragments, by 
Francis Augustas Knittell, in 1755. 
—A Part of the ninth book of Livy, 
discovered in the Vatican Library, in 
1773, by Paul .Tames Bruns.—4. The 
gospel of St Matthew, recovered from 
a rescript MS. in the Library of Tri¬ 
nity College, Dublin, in 1801, by the 
Rev. John Barrett, D.D. Vice Provost, 
and Senior Fellow of the Trinity Col¬ 
lege. The second part of the Arch., 
deacon’s communication is devoted to 
the extensive discoveries of the Ab- 
bate Angelo Mai’, Librarian to the 
Vatican, and an honorary member of 
this society. It includes a particular 
notice of eight articles; viz. —1. Frag¬ 
ments, hitherto inedited, of three 
orations of Cicero, fiom a MS. of the 
second or third century.-.-2. Three 
other orations of Cicero, with some 
ancient commentaries, not before pub¬ 
lished.— Date, eighth century.—3. 
Parts of eight compositions of the 
Orator Symmachus.—Date, seventh 
or eighth century.—4. Several inedit¬ 
ed fragments of Plautus.—5. Very 
extensive remains of the celebrated 
Orator Pronto, consisting of Epistles, 
Orations, tfec.—6. Fragments, hither¬ 
to inedited, of various ancient Com¬ 
mentators upon Virgil.—7. An edition, 
to which many new fragments are 
added, of the Gothic Version of the 
New Testament, by Ulphilas, disco¬ 
vered by Knittell.—8. Very consider¬ 
able portions of the long-lost books 
of Cicero, “ De Republica.” These 
valuable discoveries were all given 
to the public, by this indefatigable 
scholar, between 1815 and 1820. 

8 . The seventh paper contained an 
“ Account of the Discovery of some 
Greek Sculptures, in the ruins of the 
Temples at Selinus: in a letter to W. 
Hamilton, Esq. a Fellow of this So¬ 
ciety; his Majesty’s envoy at the 
Court of Naples.” By .Mr Angel), ar¬ 
chitect ; transmitted to the Societj^ 
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by Mr Hamilton. In the researches 
which were rewarded by the disco¬ 
veries he communicates in this letter, 
the writer was assisted by Mr Harris, 
a gentleman of the same professional 
pursuits ; who, through his ardour in 
the prosecution of them, fell a victim 
"to the maV aria. The Temples at 
Selinus are six in number.—Three 
on the eastern, and three on the west¬ 
ern hill, between which the city 
stood : their magnificent remains are 
described at length, by Mr Angell. 
Amongst the ruins were discovered 
the fragments of’ several sculptured 
metopce, in a very antique style of 
art. 

8. The eighth and last communi¬ 
cation read before Uie society, was a 
third paper, by Mr Sharon Turner,, 
consecutive to his two former; in 
which the author farther elucidates 
the proofs he before adduced, of a 
common origin, or mutual consan¬ 
guinity, in the languages of countries 
wholly disconnected from each other. 
He here brings forward a collection 
of S50 wordsj used in various lan¬ 
guages to express the relation of' 
** Mother;" the majority of which 
rank under two divisions, the first 
having M, the second N, as the pre- 
deminating sound. In this paper is 
involved a discussion of the question, 
Whether any particular sound be ex¬ 
clusively natural to the organic ten¬ 
dencies of all infants; which, Mr 
Turner contends, is not the case. The 
origin of the coincidence of such 
sounds, in so many languages, must 
be sought for in other sources. The 
two classes, into which Mr Turner 
divides the words he has collected, 
are nearly equal in number ; and since 
he shows that they originate in utter¬ 
ances entirely dissimilar, he infers 
that neither class can be peculiarly 
qatural to the infantine organ. Mr 
Turner's notio)! of a common origin 
of “languages, as thus far dcvc!opc<l 


by him, has, therefore, the support of 
these two facts, irreconcilable, in his 
opinion, upon any other hypothesis, 
viz. that the most striking coinciden¬ 
ces are found to exist between nations 
which are not related to each othea “ 
hy any local affinities whatsoever; 
and, that nature inclines the organ of 
language, in infancy, to no one alpha¬ 
betical enunciation in preference to 

another. ' 

* 

Sir M. M. Svkes's Library ani> 
Pictures. 

The sale, by Mr Evans, of the first 
part of this splendid, curious, and ex¬ 
tensive library, continued eleven days, 
and the produce was nearly 10,000/. 
The Duke of Sussex, the Duke (d' 
Nortlminberland, Earl Spencer, Mr 
Thomas Grenville, Mr Heber, Mr 
George Hibbert, Mr Barclay, Mr 
Dent, the Rev. Mr Rice, of Brighton, 
and most of the opulent London Bi- 
bliopolists, have enriched their collcgt- 
tions by the dispersion of the literary 
treasures contained in this magnificent 
library. The books, especially those 
printed in the fifteenth century, sold 
at higher prices than we ever remeni- 
ber. The copies, however, were, iu 
general, matchless in point of condi¬ 
tion, and many of them printed upon 
vellum. Old English poetry was, in 
some instances, more highly aj)pi ecia- 
ted than even in the Roxburghe sale. 
The Archives at Hoduet, where there 
scarcely remained an hiatus in this 
branch of literature, has been enrich¬ 
ed by an accession of many rare gems ; 
ant! the Ediliones Frincipes, both at 
the Duke of Sussex’s at Kensington' 
Palace, Lord Spencer’s at Althorpe, 
and Mr T. Grenville's in Clpveland- 
row, have received valuable additions, 
which the royal and noble owners 
had despaired of ever obtaining. The 
original report of the convocation t(fr 
Henry VIII. on ,thc li'gnlitv of his 
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proposed divorce from Anneof Cleves, 
subscribed with the autograph signa¬ 
tures of'the Archbisliops^ and all the 
' Bishops and clergy, assembled in con- 
'vbcation, a manuscript, on vellum, 
tmas bought for the state-paper office, 
by order of Mr Secretary Peel, fo^ 
215 /’ 

At the sale of the second portion 
of Sir Mark Sykes’s splendid library, 
the Celebrated edition of Livi/, print- 
^jpd by Sweynheym and Pannartz upon 
(ATfillum, in 1469,801(1 for 450 guineas. 
Erasmus’s far-famed (Ircek 'Pesta- 
rrent on vellum, printed at Basil, 
*1519, in which edition Erasmus omit¬ 
ted the celebrated verse in St John’s 
Epistles, respeetingtOe three heavenly 
witnesses, was purchased by the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, for 140/. Sir 
Mark Sykes bought this book in Hol¬ 
land for 30 /.; there is but one other 
Copy of it known to exist on vn iiurn, 
•and that is in the Cathedral at York. 
Sir Mark Sykes manifested so ardent 
llg disposition to possess this volume, 
that previously to hi.s fortunate pur¬ 
chase abroad, be is said to Jiave offer¬ 
ed the Archbishop and Dean and 
Chapter of York, one thousand gui¬ 
neas for their copy, which they re¬ 
fused. 

Sir Mark Syke.s's Italian picture's 
and Bronzes were sold by Mr Christie, 

at his rooms in Kiniz-stroet. I'he 

• ® 

pictures w^ere not numerous ; many 
of them, however, were of the first 
class. The magniheent landscape, by 
Salvator Rosa, was purchased by Mr 
Lambton, after a severe contest, for 
2100 guineas. Lord Darnley pur¬ 
chased a delightful and most interest- 
Ing picture, painted by Rubens ; the 
subject, two naked boys blowing 
bubbles. Noah’s Sacrifice, by N. 
Poussin, was purchased, we under¬ 
stand, by the Marquis of Stafford, for 
300 guineas. All the good pictures 
lid at high prices. 


Library of Professor Meermann. 

The sale of this celebrated collec¬ 
tion of books and MSS. was conclu¬ 
ded on the 3d July, after four weeks' 
continuance. It produced 131,000 
florins. A great part of this celebra¬ 
ted library has been purchased by 
foreign collectors and booksellers, 
especially English ; though a very 
considerable portion, both of the books 
and MSS., has been .secured for the 
Royal Library at the Hague, the 
Royal Institute at Amsterdam, and 
various academies in Holland. Among 
the principal purchasers was Baron 
Van Weslreeneii Van Tiellandt, ne¬ 
phew of Professor .Meermann, who, 
(m this occasion, enriched his exten¬ 
sive library by the acquisition of a 
great number of rare and important 
works, especially such as related to 
the national literature and history; 
and also of tJie Rijmhibel of Jacob 
Van Maerlant, a valuable MS. which 
has never been printed, and is of great 
importance to the DntcJi language; 
the MS. of the Universal History of 
h'gidrus de Roya, dedicated to Bishop 
David of Burgundy, from the library 
of that prelate; the Chinese Atlas, 
drawn in China itself, for M. VVitsen, 
l)urgomast(‘r of Amsterdam ; the ori¬ 
ginal .MS. ol‘ Cirotius’ “ Comparison 
of the Athenian, Roman, and Bata¬ 
vian commonwealths,” &c. &c. 

Tl»e late Mr Dinisdale’s (the bank¬ 
er) Greek, Roman, English, and fo¬ 
reign coins and medals, in gold, sil- 
ver,«nd copper, have been selling this 
month, by Mr Sotlieby, at most ex¬ 
traordinary and unheard-of prices. A 
•Queen Ann's live-guinea piece pro¬ 
duced .34/. A five-pound piece of 
Charles the First, 40/. lOj. An Ox¬ 
ford crown piece, with a portrait of 
Charles the First on horseback, and 
a view of the City of Oxford under 
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the horse, 691. A twenty-shilling 
piece of Charles the First, 14/. Queen 
Elizabeth’s ryal in gold, 117 grains, 
21/. 10s. Queen Mary’s ryal in gold, 
6S/. Edward the Sixth’s pounti so¬ 
vereign, 14/. 

The sale of books by public auction 
during the present year has been un¬ 
exampled in the amount they have 
produced. Those sold by Mr Evans 
alone have realized nearly 50,000/. 

Cabinet of Stanoakd Weights. 

The commercial and scientific world 
will learn with satisfaction that the 
standard weights of foreign countries, 
which were some time since transmit¬ 
ted to the British (jovernmerit and 
compared with English standard^, 
have been lately deposited at the I.on- 
don Mint, in a commodious cabinet 
constructed for the purpose, where 
they are to be carefully preserved, for 
permanent references. ’J'his national 
collection is the first of the kind ever 
made on a great scale, thougli long 
considered a desideratum. Its utility, 
which has been already extensively 
proved, may he farther experien^’ed 
when an}'^ of the standards in use, 
whether English or foreign, shall be¬ 
come worn or impaired. 

The following account of this im¬ 
portant collection is inscribed on the 
cabinet:— 

Tile foreign weights here depo¬ 
sited, having been duly verified, were 
transmitted to London, in the year 
1819, by the British Consuls abroad, 
in pursuance of a general plan, for 
comparing the Weights, Measures, and 
Monies of all trading countries by of- 
^ial experiments on verified stand— 
pFds. The experiments were made 
Dy Robert Bingley, Esq. the King’s 
Assay Master of the mint; and the 
calculations by Dr Kelly, who plan¬ 
ned and conducted the general com¬ 
parison, and in 1821 published the 


results in the Universal Cambist, un¬ 
der the sanction of his Majesty's Go¬ 
vernment. The undertaking -was ori¬ 
ginally patronised and recommended 
by the Board of Trade. The stanc> 
ards were procured from abroad by 
circular letters issued by Viscouirt 
Castlereagh and Earl Bathurst, Sec¬ 
retaries ol’ State for the Foreign and 
Colonial Departments j and the whole 
})lan v/as essentially promoted by Lord 
Maryborough, Master of the Mint.” 

Tile Board of Longitude have con¬ 
ferred the Parliamentary premium of 
500/. on Mr Peter Barlow, of the 
Royal Military Academy, for his me¬ 
thod of counteracting the local aitrac- 
tion of vessels. I'he great quantities 
of iron employed at this time in the 
construction and ecpiipment of ships 
of war, produce so much deviation in 
the compass (varying according to 
the direction of tlie ship’s head) as to 
render it almost anuseiess instrument, 
particularly in high Northern and 
Southern latitudes. It appears by 
Lieutenant Fo.ster’s report of experi¬ 
ments made in his Majesty’s ship Con¬ 
way, under the superinterulance of 
Captain Basil Hall, to lat. 61. 8. and 
under that of Capt. Cdavering, in the 
recent voyage of the Grijicr, to lat. 
80 deg. North, that the ditference 
in the bearing of an o]»ject with the 
ship’s head at east and west, amount¬ 
ed to 26 degrees before the latter 
vessel left the Nore; this ditference 
afterwards amountipd to 5(f degrees at 
the North Cape, and to 75 degrees at 
Spitzbergen. Great, however, as this 
effect was, the method recommended 
by Mr Barlow was completely sue-, 
cessful. This is extremely simple; it 
consists in merely placing a small 
piece of iron abaft the compass, in 
such a situation as to counteract the 
effect of the ship in any one place ; 
after which, without removing it, it 
continues to do the same in ail part^ 
flf the world, whatever change m;n 
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take place in the dip of intensity of 
the magnetic needle. Three import¬ 
ant ^dvafttages will result from this 
^discovery *It will add greatly to the 
jr.^afety of vessels in our channel, in 
^^^rk and blowing weather; it will 
tend the general correction of our. 
Quarts of variation ; and will dispel 
nine out of ten'of tlic suppositious 
currents, so liberally supplied bj'^ na- 
k.^yigatdrs, to account for every reinark- 
^Ic disagreement between reckoning 
^.fnd observation, and ol‘ which there 
can be no doubt the greater number 
have arisen from this Jong-neglected 
error in the compass. 

—The learned President of the Roy¬ 
al Society, Sir Humphrey Davy, Part, 
in a paper of the cause of corrosion 
and decay of copper used for covering 
the bottoms of ships, read before the 
Society, pointed out a simple, effec¬ 
tual, and economical method of re- 
v 'medying this evil. The cause, he as- 
V.ertained, was a weak chemical ac- 
iio 3 , which is constantly exerted be¬ 
tween the saline contents of the sea¬ 
water and tile copper, and wliicb, 
whatever may be the nature of the 
copper, sooner or later destroys it, 
which is thus noticed in the last Num¬ 
ber of the Philosophical Magazine ;— 
The same general principle of the 
manner in which chemical changes 
may be exalted, destroyed, or sus¬ 
pended, by electrical powers, which 
; led him to the discovery of the de- 
Y^omposition of the alkalies and the 
✓earths, likewise afforded him this new 
and more practical discovery. He 
k finds that a very small surface of tin, 
other oxidablc metal, anywhere in 
contact with a large surface of cop¬ 
per, renders it so negatively electri- 
^ cal, that sea-Walter has no action upon 
it ; and a little mass of tin brought 
even in communication by a wire with 
a large plate of copper, entirely pre- 
*^rve« it. By the desire of the Lords 


of the Admiralty, he is now bringing 
this discovery to actual practice on 
ships of war. It is needless to point 
out tlic uses and economical advan¬ 
tages of a result which must add so 
much to the permanency and strength 
of our navy and shipping, and be so 
beneficial to our maritime and com¬ 
mercial interests.” 

Sir Humphrey w'as engaged, during 
the months of July and August, in 
pursuing various philosophical re¬ 
searches along the coast of Norway, 
Sweden, and Denmark, ibr which the 
Admiralty granted him the use of 
the Comet steam-boat. He ascer¬ 
tained, we understand, that his prin¬ 
ciple of preserving the copper sheath¬ 
ing of ships by the contact of 1-200th 
oiiron succeeds perfectly in the most 
rapid sailing, and in the roughest sea. 
During this expedition, Dr Piarkshas 
connected, by chronometrical obser¬ 
vations, the triungulation of Denmark 
and Hanover with that of England ; 
and, by the desire of the Admiralty, 
various points of longitude have been 
determined by their chronometers, 
of great importance to navigation ; 
anmngst others that of the Naze of 
Norway. 


I’liE Glow-Worm. 

Mr John Murray, in a communica¬ 
tion recently made to the Royal So¬ 
ciety, on the luminous matter of the 
Glow-worm, states some curious facts 
as the result of his own observations 
and experiments. He shows that this 
light is not connected with the respi¬ 
ration, nor derived from the solar 
light; that it is not affected by cold, 
nor by magnetism, nor by submersion 
in water. Trials of submersion in 
water, in various temperatures, and in 
oxygen, are detailed. When a Glow¬ 
worm was immersed in a carbonic acid 
gas, it died, shining brilliantly; in 
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liydrogcn it continued to shine, and 
did not seem to suffer. Mr Murray 
infers that the lutninousness is inde¬ 
pendent, not only of the respiration, 
but of the volition and vital principle. 
Some of the luminous matter obtained 
in a detached state,‘was also subject¬ 
ed to various experiments, from whicli 
it appears to be a gumno-albuminous 
substance, mixed with muriate of so¬ 
da, and sulphate of alumine and pot¬ 
ash, and to be composed of spherules. 
The light is considered to be p('rma- 
nent, its eclipses being caused by the 
interposition of an opaque medium. 

Several coins have been lately dug 
up at the recently discovered Roman 
villa, at Wiginton, the seat of G. 
Cobb, Esq. in Oxfordshire. They are 
all, we understand, of the Lower hlm- 
pire; and those wc have seen arc 
small brass, and, for the most part, 
in a very bad state of preservation. 
The following are the only ones we 
have been able to decipher;—I'wo of' 
Constantine the Great, struck about 
the year 30S, and, as appears by the 
letters on the reverse, at the mint in 
London, erected by that monareli. 
On the obver.se is the legend C\)n- 
STANTiNUs Am;.; and on the reverse, 
S. P. Lon. —One of Flavius Julius 
Crispus Caesar, son of Constantine the 
Great, who was poisoned by order of 
his father. Anno Dom. 326. On the 
obverse is the legend ('nispos Noun. 
C.; and on the reverse, an altar with 
a globe upon it, and Votus xx. On 
one side of the altar is tlie letter F. 
and on the other B.; the whole is 
surrounded with the epigraphe Bkata 
Tranquillitas P. Lon. (P. Lon. is 
an abbreviation of the M'ords Peew/nV/ 
jjy^inen&is.) And one of* Coiistan- 
uifi^the Second, (coinedabout the year 
389.) On the obverse is the legend 
' CoNSTANTiNus JuN: Nob; c: ; and on 
the reverse, a building surmounted 
with a star. 


Loud Bvron. 

ft ^ 

Tl>e following particulars relative 
to the destruction of Lord Byron’s ac¬ 
count of his own life, have been pub¬ 
lished :— 

“ About the middle of the yea*’ 
1821, Mr Moore received from l^ord 
Byron the manuscripts of his life. It 
was written on detached sheets of pa¬ 
per, and was evidently not a secoii' 
cojiy. It contained his Lordship’s re¬ 
marks on his conduct and feelings, 
from the earliest period of his reco*- 
lection, dowui to tlie year 1816; and 
explained many of those circumstan¬ 
ces on which the public had most 
.speculated. It is well know n, and de¬ 
licacy need not withhold an allusion 
to the fact, that Mr Moore was, wdien 
he received it, in considerable pecu¬ 
niary difficulties, and that the motive 
of the gift was, to enable him to re¬ 
turn to the country from whicli he 
WMS on unwilling exile. Mr Moore 
first offered it to Messrs Longman, 
who declined purchasing it on any 
terms. Mr Murray bought the ma- 
nu^c^pts for the sum of tw'o thousand 
guineas ; and his friends say, that his 
chie f reason for doing w'as to 
second the view s of the noble Lord 
on behalf of tiie exiled poet. There is 
some ground for this assertion, when 
W(‘ recollect that Lord Byron was 
likely to outlive Mr .Murray many 
years, and that the work could only 
be of use to the heirs of the latter 
gentleman. It will be remembered, 
that the publication was prohibited 
until three months after Lord Byron’s 
death. It was in November 1821, that 
Mr Moore received the money. About 
12 months afterwards, Mr Moore 
called on Mr Murray, and stated to 
him that the production in question 
contained much that would be equal' 
|y prejudicial to the character of tLC 
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Noble Lord, and to his own, and ap¬ 
plied an expression to the work which 
wc /lecline quoting. He therefore re- 
yquested Mr Murray to empower him, 
■‘^by a bond, to make such alterations 
he might deem necessary, and to 
^ bp appointed tlie editor whenever the 
work* should be published. To this' 
Mr M urray agreedjbutdemanded from 
Mr Moore a bond for the 2000/., to 
.secure him the money he had paid for 
\jie work, in case Mr Moore should 
•sjb alter it as to render it an unprofit- 
*'able speculation. Mr Moore agreed 
to th<; piopositioti; tlie bonds were 
given, and thus the case stood until 
Lebruary when Mr Moore 

brought the assignment of the work, 
which had not been previously deli- 
verefl. Mr Murray then .stated to Mr 
.\roore, that he was dissatisfied at the 
power he had given of altering the 
vv-ork according to the ideas of the 
•laUer, and that he wished either to 
get back the bond which empowered 
diim so to do, or to cancel the agree¬ 
ment, and to deliver the work on re¬ 
ceiving the 2000/.; alleging as his 
reason, that he did not wish to he 
the keeper of Lord Byron’s honour." 
Mr Moore said, that he would choose 
the latter alternative, and promised 
ter call in a week with the money, to 
receive back the work. This Mr 
Moore deferred ; at any rate, this he 
did not dqjj On the 14th of May, the 
news of Lord Byron’s death arrived, 

E d on the evening of that day Mr 
oore called on Mr Murray, whom, 
wever, he did not see. The next 
clay Mr Murray went to .Mr Wilmot 
Horton, the friend of Lady Byron, 
and stated to him all the circumstan¬ 
ces connected with the affair. Mr 
Wilmot Horton was satisfied to re¬ 
fund Mr Murray the sum advanced, 
and to have the work destroyed. Sub¬ 
sequently the parties met at the house 
of MrHobhouse, where Colonel Doyle 


appeared as the friend of the Honour-* 
able Mr.s Leigh, I.ord Byron's sister, 
and it was agreed to destroy the work, 
Mr Moore objected to the right which 
Mr Murray claimed over it, and as¬ 
serted that it was his property. Mr 
Murray denied this claim, on the 
ground that tiio bond given by him 
to Mr INIoore, only allowed him to 
withdraw the work, and to return the 
money, any time hjorc Lord Byron's 
death, but that after such an event, 
it was to be exclusively Mr Murray’s 
property. The day after, the parties 
met together at Mr Murray’s house, 
viz. Mr W\ Horton, Mr Hobhouse, 
Col. Doyle, Mr Moore, Mr Luttrell, 
and Mr Murray. Mr Murray then 
declared that he had no claim what¬ 
ever on Mr Moore, for the sum paid 
tlfat gentleman, while Mr Moore per¬ 
sisted in his right to the work. It is 
asserted, that Sir Moore did not mean 
to have it destroyed, but this we do"* 
not for a moment believe. Be it as it 
ma}^, the production was torn and 
burnt in the room of Mr Murray; 
and burnt, as our informant states, 
without the consent of Mr Moore. 
The circumstance has since been the 
topfe of much conversation in the 
higlier circles, and each of the parties 
has been considerably blamed by the 
friends of the other. Although we 
have stated these facts, and again re¬ 
peat that we have them from the best 
authority, we do not wish to comment 
on them ; we think it, however, our 
duty to mention, that the gentlemen 
alluded to, expressed, in the highest 
terms, their sense of Mr Murray’s 
conduct, as a gentleman and a man 
of honour. This much is certain, 
that, if Mr Murray had chosen to pub-' 
lish the work, he would have made a 
fortune by it; and that, in sacrificing 
his interest to his principles, he has 
acted as few tradesmen would have 
done. We are ceftain that Mr Mur- 
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ray received for the work no more 
than he paid for it.” 

Monument TO the late Mh Watt. 

At a Meeting, held 18th June, 
1824*, at the Freemasons’ Tavern, to 
consider the propriety of erecting a 
Monument to the late James Watt, 

The Earl of Liverpool, K.G. in the 
Chair, 

The following Resolutions were 
unanimously passed 

1st, That the late Janies Watt, by 
the profound science and original ge¬ 
nius displayed in his admirable inven¬ 
tions, has, more than any other man 
of this age, exemplified the practical 
utility 6f knowledge, enlarged the 
power of man over the external world, 
and both multiplied and diffused the 
»convenience and enjoyments of hu¬ 
man life. 

2d, That these benefits, conferred 
by Mr Watt, on the ivhole civilized 
world, have been first and most expe¬ 
rienced by his own country j which 
owes a tribute of national gratitude 
to a man who has thus honoured, her 
by his genius, and promoted her well¬ 
being by bis discoveries. 

3d, That a monument be erected 
to his memory, either in the cathe¬ 
dral Church of St Paul, or in the Col¬ 
legiate Church of St Piter, Westmin¬ 
ster ; and that a subscription for that 
purpose be forthwith opened. 

4th, Tliat the following noblemen 
and gentlemen be a committee, five 
of whom shall be competent to act 

Earl of Liverpool 

Earl of Aberdeen 

Sir Humphrey Davy, Bart. P.B.S. 

Right Hon. Robert Peel, M.P. 

Right Hon. G. Canning, M.P. 

Right Hon. F. Robinson, M.P. 

Right Hon. Wm. Huskisson, M.P. 

Sir John Wrotteiley, Bart. M.P. 

Sir Thomas Ijawrence, P.R.A. 


Sir James Mackintosh, M.P. 

Sir Isaac Coffin, Rart, M.P. 

Sir Walter Scott, Hart. 

Sir Robert Peel, Rart. 

C. II. Turner, Esq. 

M. R. Roidton, Esq. 

Hon, Hencage I.egge, M.P. 

E. J. I.itfloion, Esq. M.P. 

Henry Rrougluiin, E.-.q. J\I.P. 

Davies Gilbert, Esq. M.P. 

T. Fralikland T.cvis, Esq. AI.P. 

Francis I.awlcy. Esq. M.P. 

D. S. -Dugdale, Esq. M.P. 

Matthias Attwood, Esq. M.P. 

George Philips, Esq. M.P. 

George Philips, jun. Esq. M.P- 
Alexaudir Baling, Esq. M.P. 

J. E. Kennedy, Esq. JH.P. 

Sir James Grrdiam, Bart. M.P 
Thomas Murdock, Esq. 

Francis Jeffrey, Esq. 

Francis Freeling, Esq. 

William Cotton, Fsq. 

John Kennedy, Esq.' 

TI. II. Birley, Esq. 

Sam. Boddington, Esq. 

Ilichd. Sharp. Esq. 

Wm. Myliie, Esq. 

James Walker, Esq. 

G. H. Freeling, Esq. 

Joshua J. Smith, Esq. 

William Strutt, F.sq. 

(tcorgc Barki r, Esq. 

George Rennie, Esq. 

'I'homas Telford, Esq. 

Rev. John f’orric 
G. A. Lee, Esq. 

Peter Juvart, Plsq. 

Benjamin Gott, l'>q. 

Kirkmaii Fmlay, Esq. 

Josiah Wctlgewood, Esq. 

.fohn Bolton, Esq. 

Janies Watt, Esq. 

5th, That Messrs Spooner, Att- 
woods, and Co. be their 'IVeasurers, 
and that books for subscriptions be 
opened at their banking-house, and 
also at Messrs Coutts. 

(Signed) Livebrool, Chairman. 

The Earl of Liverpool having Hjeft 
the chair, it was unanimously resolved, 
6th, That the thanks of this mcrtT'" 
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itrg be presented to the Earl of Liver¬ 
pool, for his dignified conduct in the 
chair ; and that this meeting has 
/ heard with respectful gratitude the 
gracious communication which his 
i^J^ordship has been authorized to 
. make. 

C. H. Tuknkr, Chairman. 

EorNBURGii School of Arts. 

\ A meeting was held in Oman's Ta- 
'l^frn on the 9th Jiniv, of the subscri¬ 
bers to the School of Arts, the Lord 
Provost in the chair. The meeting 
■was numerous, and highly respectable. 
Among the gentlemen present were— 
Sir Walter Scott, Dr Chalmers, Mr 
Jeffrey, Mr ('ockbnrn, Mr Earl, chair¬ 
man of the Hoard of Customs, Pro- 
fessors Leslie and I’illans, Bailie 
Waugh, Mr J. A. Murray, Mr For¬ 
syth, Mr Sheriff Wood, &:c. 

.<Mr Leonard Horner read a lumi¬ 
nous and highly satisfactory report of 
he state of the institution, at the close 
of the third session. It mentioned 
generally the prosperous state of the 
School of Arts, and alluded to the 
establishment of similar institutions 
in' different parts of the empire, as 
showing the growing conviction of 
tKeir utility among all classes. The 
directors had paid attention to all the 
new plans and suggestions brought 
forward in organizing these kindred 
establishmentfi, but with every dispo- 
4sition to make any change that might 
advantageous, they had not found 
R necessary to make the smallest al¬ 
terations. Assuming, what is abun- 
;antly obvious, that an industrious 
Inechanic has hut a limited portion of 
spare time, it showed that the proper 
object of such an institution was to 
' supply him, as completely as possi¬ 
ble, with that sort of knowledge which 
would be really useful to him, rather 
ddkan to undertake to teach him a great 
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many branches of science, which 
would distract his attention by their 
multiplicity, and greatly increase the 
expense of the establishment, without 
increasing its utility. About thirty 
lectures were given on chemistry, and 
as many on mechanics; and it was 
found that a really substantial know¬ 
ledge of these sciences could not be 
communicated in a smaller compass. 
These lectures, given at the rate of 
one per week, required a session of 
seven months. Dr Fyffe’s chemical 
lectures had been nearly the same each 
year, but next session it was intended 
to give a separate short course on the 
chemical arts—on dyeing, tanning, 
bleaching, brewing, distilling, and 
some others. The whole number of 
sjudents was three hundred and se¬ 
venteen, of whom eleven had attend¬ 
ed the first session, 36 the second, 
and 49 the first and second. From 
150 to *200 had attended the mathe¬ 
matical class. In teaching geometry, 
much advantage had been found from 
the use of' models, and in teaching 
arithmetic pains had been taken to 
make the students comprehend the 
ratwnnlc of every rule and operation 
—a mode of instruction which had 
great advantages over the common 
empirical plan. Mr Wilson, too, had 
introduced into his course a view of 
the doctrine of chances, a subject en¬ 
tirely neglected in elementary works, 
though really of great utility. He 
had shown its application to insu¬ 
rances on property and lives, and to 
the management of benefit societies. 
Mr Dick had conducted with great 
ability the class for architectural 
drawing, which had been attended by 
thirty students—a great number for * 
one class, when the mode of instruc¬ 
tion is considered. *^There was to be 
a short course on the same subject 
during the summer. Regret was ex¬ 
pressed that a more particular account 
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could not be given of Mr Buchanan's 
valuable lectures on mechanics, as that 
gentleman's separate report went too 
much into detail to be incorporated 
with that of the directors. It was 
stated farther, that in all the classes 
the attention given, and the progress 
made, had been most gratifying, that 
many of the exercises performed by 
the students displayed great ability, 
that their demeanour throughout had 
been most correct and orderly, and 
that some of them had got situa¬ 
tions in consequence of their acquire¬ 
ments in science, which would have 
otherwise been beyond their reach. 
Finally, the report stated, that the li¬ 
brary, which now included 750 vo¬ 
lumes, (100 being added last season) 
was foun'd to be a most valuable auxi¬ 
liary to the lectures. The directors 
were more and more impressed witli 
the propriety of confining it to works 
on science and art; and had refused 
several donations, solely because they 
consisted of books which had no spe¬ 
cific reference to the purposes of the 
institution. 

Dr Chalmers entered at consider¬ 
able length into the merits of such in¬ 
stitutions. He then glanced at the 
success of Watt, who, by bis genius 
and knowledge, had raised himself to 
the society of the nobles of the land. 
He sketched a glowing jneture of the 
happiness of spreading the lights of 
philosophy on humble life. It was 
useless, he said, to talk that it would 
raise them from their proper sphere, 
for it would be as difficult to change 
the geography of a nation, as to remove 
any class from its situation in society; 
for, while the world endured, the 
great mass of the people must neces¬ 
sarily be composed of the artisan and 
mechanic.. He passed a high eulo- 
gium on his young friend, the Rev. 
Andrew Wilson, the lecturer on ma¬ 
thematics, and coticluded by moving 


that the report read by the secretary 
be, approved of, printed, and circula¬ 
ted among the subscribers. 

Sir Walter Scott briefly seconded 
the motion. He said that he consi¬ 
dered it equally criminal to hide know^ 
ledge from the people, as to hide the 
sun from their eyes; and expressed 
his high approbation of the principles 
which had been so eloquently explain¬ 
ed by his reverend friend, 

Mr .letTrey moved that the thanks 
of the meeting should he given to D 
Fyfe, Mr Buchanan, and the Rev. An¬ 
drew Wilson, for the obligations the 
society was under to them ; for when 
were considered the small sum they 
received for their labours, and the 
many hours .spent in preparing the 
experiments, they would he found to 
be the greatest contributors.—Mr 
Nairnc, .S. secondetVthe motion. 

Bailie W'augh moved that John 
Wood, Esq. advocate, and Mr Samuel 
Morton, agricultural implement ma¬ 
ker, be elected in the room of the twe 
directors who go out by rotation; 
which was seconded by Mr Henry 
Cockbiirn, advocate. 

Mr Forsyth, advocate, highly com¬ 
plimented the institution, which he 
considered highly patriotic; for what¬ 
ever benefited and raised the humble 
and hard-working artisan, was of na¬ 
tional importance, lie concluded by 
moving the thanks of the meeJng to 
the directors, for the great care with 
wliich they have watched over the in-^ 
stitution. ^ 

Mr Cunningham, jeweller, raoveJT 
the thanks of the meeting to Mr Leo¬ 
nard Horner, their secretary, whicl; 
Mr Cockburn said was seconded, he* 
believed, by everybody in the room. 

The thanks of the meeting were 
then voted to the Lord Provost, for 
his able conduct in the chair, and the 
meeting, which had lasted an hour, 
broke up. 
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<Ulkdonia.n Horticultural So- 

, • CIBTY. 

On Thursday, the General meeting 
of the Caledonian Horticultural So¬ 
ciety was held in the Physicians'Hall, 
Dr*l)uncan, sen. in the chair, when 
eight new members were admitted; 
whereupon the chairman congratula¬ 
ted •the society on this very respect¬ 
able accession to its number, and pro¬ 
posed that his colleague Dr Alison, 
and Professor Wilson, should be en¬ 
tered in the list of candidates for ad¬ 
mission. 

The secretary then read the report 
of the council, which stated that they 
had awarded premiums as follows;— 

1. For the best six kinds of apples, 
fit for the dessert at this season, to 
"Mr John Gibb, gardener at Preston- 
kirk. Only one parcel of fruit had 
^>iaen lodged in competition, but these 
wjsre of such quality as were consi¬ 
dered deserving the society's silver 
medal. 

2. For the three finest specimens of 
Camellia, to Mr Cunningham, Come¬ 
ly Hank, who had sent four varieties 
of this beautiful plant. No other com¬ 
petitor had appeared for this pre¬ 
mium ; and although Mr C. had al¬ 
ready obtained a premium on a for¬ 
mer competition, the present speci¬ 
mens were considered such as to jus¬ 
tify the council in again awarding to 
him the societyX silver medal. These 
plants were greatly admired by the 
rnembers and visitors—among the 
latter several ladies. Three of the 
specimens were large healthy plants; 
bne of them carried an uncommonly 
large pure white flower ; another was^ 
also white, with a slight crimson tinge 
It the bottom of the petals, having a 
strong resemblance to the’maiden 
blush rose ; the third variety carried 
S^ne deep blood-coloured flower 
the anemone form ;^and the fourth, 
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though the smallest plant, had is 
flowers in the greatest profusion— 
they were of a dark red and rich car¬ 
mine, disposed within two concentric 
circles, the inner compartment occu¬ 
pied by the carmine, and the exterior 
ring by the dark red, the surface of the 
flower being nearly divided between 
its beautiful hues. 

No specimens of fine erica were 
lodged for competition, which was at¬ 
tributed to the boisterous state of the 
morning. 

A fine specimen of forced rhubarb 
stalks was produced to the meeting, 
accompanied by an account of the 
tnode of raising them, by Mr James 
Smith, gardener at Hopetoun House. 
This being a new mode gf treating 
Shis importantvegetable, which brings 
it into use at a season when few oihers 
are to be had, the society awarded to 
Mr Smith an extra silver medal. 

A communication from Mr Stewart 
Murray, superintendant of the Bota¬ 
nic Garden of Glasgow, which accom¬ 
panied a handsome present by him to 
the society, of apple and peach trees 
from America, was read. The coun- 
cilhad applied to Dr Graham, Profes¬ 
sor of Botany, who consented to re¬ 
tain them in the Botanic Garden, 
until the Experimental Garden of the 
society should be prepared to receive 
them ; and they are now ugder the 
charge of Mr Macnab. 

Dr Duncan remarked, that this was 
a fine stock to begin with, and he 
hoped he would soon have the happi¬ 
ness to see them in %he garden of the 
society. 

The report of the council relative 
to the Experimental Garden was then 
read ; it estimated the annual surplus 
of the society's income at 100/., and 
proposed that the garden should not 
be commenced until a separate fund 
of 3000/. be raised ; it estimated 300/. 
annually as necessary for keeping up 
the garden. 
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Dr Duncan felt sanguine in the 
hope, that if the report were adopted, 
and the garden proceeded with, it 
would be of the greatest benefit to 
horticulture, for the society might 
then improve tlie qualities of the va¬ 
rious vegetables, from the useful po¬ 
tato to the luscious pine apple; and if 
begun even with their present sur¬ 
plus of 100/., a considerable addition 
would soon be obtained by the sale of 
shares. 

Mr Allan asked whether govern¬ 
ment had it in their power to with¬ 
draw the lease of the ground ? 

Mr Jardine said, government had 
granted the lease for the benefit 9f 
the society, and it was not at all like¬ 
ly they would withdraw the lease; it 
had been granted only for eight years, 
hut was renewable, and the society 
might have it so long as they wished 
to retain it. 

Mr Nairne approved most highly 
of all that had been done by the coun¬ 
cil, and was so satisfied of the j>ro- 
priety of having an experimental gar¬ 
den, that, in order that it might go 
rapidly on, he would be happy to have 
two shares instead of one, for which he 
had before subscribed. 

Several other of the gentlemen pre¬ 
sent, among whom were Lord Gray 
and Lord Succoth, took shares of the 
garden,,and the whole number now 
subscribed for is upwards of one hun¬ 
dred and twenty, and which will pro- 
duee a fund exceeding 2500/. 

A garden committee was then ap¬ 
pointed, and empowered to proceed 
in collecting the subscriptions, and 
enclosing the garden. The meeting 
was then dissolved. 

Edinburgh Aoademv. 

This institution is now in a state of 
great forwardness. The buildings are 
nearly completed, and the school is 
fully expected to open on the 1st oi 


October. The directors have pub¬ 
lished a statement of their plan, which 
appears to be drawn up with much 
care and ability, and to take at once 
a comprehensive and minute view of 
all the objects to be embraced by 
such a seminary. The High School 
of this city, which has deservedly ob¬ 
tained so great a reputation, is taken 
as the general model j but the fol¬ 
lowing modifications are to be intro¬ 
duced into its mode of teaching:— 

1. A more extended instruction !; 
Greek, by all the masters. 

2. In addition to the four under¬ 
masters, a master for English, whe 
shall have a pure English accent; the 
mere circumstance of his being born 
within the boundary of England, not 
to be considered indispensable.-*The 
object of this appointment is to en¬ 
deavour to remedy defect in the 
education of boys in Edinburgh, who 
are suffered to neglect the cultivatior 
of their native language and literature, 
during the whole time that they at¬ 
tend the grammar schools, and in 
most cases to a much later period. It 
will be the duty of this master to 
give instruction in reading, elocution, 
and modern history. The chief part 
of his time will be devoted to the 
boys of the 1st and 2d classes; but 
he will also give instruction, during 
a portion of each week, to all the 
other classes in succession. 

S. A regular attention geogra¬ 
phy in all the classgis. 

4*. The writing-master is to bp 
bound to provide assistants in pro¬ 
portion to the number of his pupils, 
so that each teacher shall not hav^’-d 
more than 35 boys under his care ac 
one time. 

5. Arithmetic is to be taught by a 
separate master, who is to be a well- 
educated mathematician, and who'is 
to provide assistants, in like manner, 
in proportion to the number of Jiis - 
pupils. 
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6. The boys of the highest class 
are to be carried as far in the elements 
of algebra and geometry as their time 
and previous knowledge will allow. 

The crowded state of many of the 
classes in the High School having 
-been one of the causes which led to 
the*establishment of the academy, we 
have thought J)roper to fix a limit to 
the admission of scholars. We pro¬ 
pose that the number in each of the 
four junior classes shall not exceed 
^10, and that the rector’s class shall 
not exceed 160, making the total num¬ 
ber at tlie school 600, unless when. 


by the union of the boys of the 6th 
year with those coming to the rector 
fi-om the 4th class, his class shall ex¬ 
ceed 160. If, by that union, his class 
amounts to 160, he is not to be per¬ 
mitted to increase it by boys entering 
at the school for the first time from 
other seminaries. 

The fees are stated to have been 
fixed as low as was consistent with 
the efficiency of the academy, and 
with the necessary expense of a school 
established by private subscription. 
The following detailed statement is 
given 


1st Class. 

English, 5s. per quarter, 



- 

£1 

0 

p 


I.atin and Geography, 1 5s. 

. 

4 


3 

0 

b 


School fee. 


f 


2 

2 

0 






£G 

2 

0 

2(1 Class. 

Same instruction. 

£4 

0 

0 





School fee, 

3 

3 

0 






— 

— — 

— 

7 

3 

0 

3il Class. 

I.atin, Greek, Geography, 

£4 

4 

0 





English, 

0 

10 

0 





School fee, 

3 

3 

0 







— 


7 

17 

0 

4th Class. 

Same as 3d, 

. 


. 

7 

17 

0 

5th Class. 

Same as 4th, 

7 

17 

0 





Under master, . , *. 

0 

10 

0 






___ 


— 

8 

7 

0 

fith Class. 

Same as 5th, 



. 

8 

7 

0 






£45 

13 

0 


A vf«rA<rf‘of a v('ar‘?. . . . £7 12 2 


If the boys attend writing and 
arithmetic, the entire expense will be 
raised to 9/. 12s, lOd. At the High 
School, the expense for all these 
branches averages 61. 18^., making an 
annual difference of 21. 14^. 10c?. 

The following are the qualifications 
• of which the candidates for the place 
-of master are required to give proof. 

1. The age of the candidate. 

It is highly desirable, in an esta- 
Glishment such astthis, especially 


where a new system is to be organi¬ 
zed, that the masters should be in the 
full vigour of life, not only on ac¬ 
count of the present activity that will 
be required, but to afford a greater 
security of their remaining long 
enough to mature the system, and see 
it firmly established. 

2. Testimonials of moral charac¬ 
ter, and most j^rtkularly of temper. 

3. Where he has received his edu¬ 
cation. 
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4. Whether lie has gained any 
literary honours at any of the uni¬ 
versities. 

5. Whether he has had any expe¬ 
rience in teaching, where, of what 
kind, and to what extent. 

6. Whether lie can name any per¬ 
sons whom he has taught, who have 
after\vards distinguished themselves 
hy their attainments, either at the 
universities or elsewhere. 

7. To name persons to whom the 
directors may make personal applica¬ 
tion for sucii farther information as 
they may require. 

8. Whether he belongs to the 
church, or has any views to that 
profession. 

Before engaging any master, it 
will be absolutely necessary for the 
directors to ascertain that his general 
health is good, that he is not subject 
to attacks of any violent disease, sucli 
as fits, and whether he has any mark¬ 
ed natural deformity, and what that 
is. 

Supposing the number of boys 
at the school 600, the English master 
will have 4*60/. a-year; each of the 
under-masters an average of 466* ; 
the rector 772 /.; and the teacher of 
arithmetic 369/. If the number be 
only 500, these sums will be pro¬ 
portionally* less. For four years at 
the beginning, the rector is to be se¬ 
cured in 400/., and each of the junior 
masters in 2CK)/. The masters may 
be dismissed, if judged necessary, by 
a vote of tw'o-thirds of the directors. 

Edinburgh, Oct. 1.—Yesterday fore¬ 
noon, the new academy, built by sub¬ 
scription, near Stockbridge, was open¬ 
ed for the first time. The boys, with 
their teachers, assembled in the dif¬ 
ferent class-rooms at 11 o'clock, and 
shortly after proceeded to the elegant 
Jrnir, of an oval shape, in the centre 
of the building, the gallery and the 
body of which were crow'ded with 


gentlemen, of whom upwards of 500 
were present. The teachers took 
their places at a table in the centre, 
and the boys were seated around 
them. About one o’clock the Direc¬ 
tors entered the hall, accompanied 
by a number of gentlemen, among 
whom we observed Sir Patrick Mur¬ 
ray, Sir John Hay, Sir'George Clerk, 
Sir Robert Dundas, Sir Henry Mon- 
crieff. Sir John Sinclair, Bishop Safnd- 
ford, Henry M'Kenzie, Esq James 
Moncrieft^ Esq. Henry Cockburn^ 
Esq. C. M'Kenzie, Esq. Rev. Dr Da¬ 
vidson, &c. &c. Sir H. Moncreiff 
was re(|uestcd by the Directors to 
open the Academy by prayer. The 
reverend baronet then offered up a 
most impressive and eloquent prayer 
for the success of the institution, 
which w’as intended for the instruc¬ 
tion and training of youth, and that 
the same good effects might fol¬ 
low which had attended the various 
schools of our nation; that the youth* 
who might be reared in .successive 
generations in this school might be a 
consolation to their fathers, and that 
from this seminary men might arise 
who should fill stations worthy of 
the education they had received; 
and that when the present genera¬ 
tion w'ere gathered to their fathers, 
the institution nnght long flourish, 
and remain a monument of the libe¬ 
rality and spirit of those wdio had 
erected it. 

Sir Walter Scott then rose. He 
said that the Directors had thought 
it necessary that some account of the 
institution should be given to the 
meeting, and had imposed upon him 
that duty. He wished that such a 
task had fallen to the lot of some 
other person better qualified than Jie 
was for the performance of it, but, as 
it was, he would attempt to discharge 
what had been imposed upon him. 

such a meeting as this he need* 
not explain the advantages of educa- 
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tion, it transferred gradually one age 
to another, carrying along with it all 
their improvements. Our ancestors 
little supposed that we would achieve 
such vast and wonderful discoveries 
in every branch of science and the 
* arts, and yet, from the spread of edu¬ 
cation, it may^ be that our successors 
may look upon the 18th and 19th 
centuries as we do u])on the 14th and 
15th. He need not repeat what is 
’’4 well know’n, that w'e owe much to the 
'^foresight of our ancestors—the bloody 
sword of civil strife had scarcely been 
sheathed, when they sat down to de¬ 
vise and put in practice means for the 
instruction of their successors. We 
here are imitating their example—the 
bloody svy^ord is now sheathed, and 
•may it long continue so ; let us there- 
^ fore go on in the work we have bc- 
.‘gun, and as it has been said that cdu- 
^ cation is a torch, let this institution 
‘^e an evidence that we have lighted 
Tt for the direction of our successors. 
King James, who, with all his fail¬ 
ings, did many praiseworthy actions, 
founded the excellent school in this 
city. It has become clearly evident, 
however, that it alone is inadequate to 
the great increase of the city, which, 
isince the school w^as founded, is six 
times more populous. The great 
number of private schools taught by 
learned individuals, showed clearly 
the necessity of tlie establishment of 
this institution. With respect to the 
High School, it had been imagined 
.•by some that this seminary bad been 
set on foot for the j)urpose of injuring 
it. He had been educated in the 
High School, and had a veneration for 
it, and he was certain and confident 
every one connected with this institu¬ 
tion was actuated by no such unw’or- 
, thy motives as that ascribe^ to them* 
It was to institute a rivalry—a rival¬ 
ry among scholars—a rivalry among 
‘ those who will one day be ornaments 
of the nation, and be the best de¬ 


fenders of their country. The Direct¬ 
ors would have been well contented 
to have formed a union, but the ob¬ 
stacles were of such a nature as to be 
insurmountable. He was of opinion 
the competition would be attended 
with the best effects, and hoped that 
Palinutus would not nod at the helm 
when he saw another vessel in view. 
The geiicral necessity of the erection 
of this institution was so apparent, 
that he trusted the meeting would 
applaud those gentlemen who had 
taken an active part in the manage¬ 
ment, and also the arcliitect for the 
elegant design which he had raised, 
and those gentlemen who had gra¬ 
tuitously given tlieir time in super¬ 
intending and directing .the affairs 
'"of the institution. TJie learned ba¬ 
ronet paid a handsome compliment 
to the talents of the different teach¬ 
ers. The institution, he said, was 
indebted to Oxford for one of her 
best scholars, a gentleman in the 
prime of life. Scotland was parti¬ 
cularly distinguished as containing 
the best-informed men of any coun¬ 
try, but it was also remarked that 
sHe had produced few classical scho¬ 
lars. It was a saying of Dr John¬ 
son, that she was like a besieged city, 
where every man had a mouthful, but 
no man a bellyful. It was surely, how¬ 
ever, better to have a mouthful than 
to starve. With a view to wipe off 
this reproach, the Directors had made 
arrangements, and they trusted that, 
by the means they had adopted, the 
scholars would be better grounded in 
the languages, to fit them for the Uni¬ 
versities, and particularly in a know¬ 
ledge of Greek, and this at a time 
when their poetry was hallowed, and 
the liberty of that interesting coun¬ 
try was almost achieved. It was also 
intended to improve the study of uia- 
th^atics. Another class, which was 
a new one in our seminaries, was one 
of English literature, the principal 
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object of which is to connect the En- 
(rlish with the learned languaj^es, and 
by this means the pupil would be¬ 
come acquainted with the history of 
our country. He highly approved 
of this plan: it was proper to know 
the Roman and Grecian history, but 
the history of this country, to our stu¬ 
dents, was of paramount interest. He 
would have the names of Wallace 
and Bruce placed alongside of Miltia- 
des and Themistocles, and he would 
have Flodden and Bannockburn pla¬ 
ced with Marathon and Plataea.-— 
The learned baronet then turned to 
the youth assembled, and addressed 
them, pointing out the great advan¬ 
tages which education held out. He 
pressed upcn them to prosecute their 
studies with their whole souls, for 
unless they gave up their whole minds 
to study, the labours of their teach¬ 
ers would be useless. To whatever 
profession they might incline, unless 
they possessed learning, they could 
never rise to eminence. A physician 
without learning, was a quack ; a 
lawyer without learning, a mere for¬ 
malist, and altogether unworthy of 
his profession; and a clergyman with¬ 
out learning, was like a soldier with¬ 
out a sword.—'file surest road to 
temporal happiness was a well-culti¬ 
vated mind. If they went abroad, 
r learning would prove a solace in their 
' hours of retirement. 'J'hey were now 
entering into life, and he trusted they 
would remember that a man, not 
young in years, endeavoured to im¬ 
press upon their minds the value and 
importance of education. The learn¬ 
ed bcuronet was frequently applauded 
in the course of his speech, and sat 
down, amid loud cheering. 

The Rev. J. Williams, the rector, 
rose. He said that, after the eloquent 
prayer and luminous explanation they 
nad heard, nothing but an official call 
would have induced him to intrude 
upon the attrition of the meeting, to 


endeavour to give a faint outline of 
the study to be followed. To inspire 
in the minds of the students a love of 
the classics of Greece and Rome, who 
had left imperishable monuments for 
the imitation and instruction, not only 
of our age, but of all nations, to tepch 
them to imitate the intejlcctual giants 
w'ho have gone before us, would be 
the objects of their utmost attention. 
It was intended to make Latin the 
groundwork ofthcirinstruction. They 
were not to make any innovation, but 
surely the country of Crichton and 
Buchanan should be eminent in Latin 
literature. They were to teach Greek 
by means .of the English language, 
and not by the method now followed 
of teaching it by a liUtin jargon. The 
English language was to be attended 
to by a gentleman who was to teach. 
its principles. In all the branches he 
trusted they were so complete, that 
they might be said to be a self-con¬ 
tained house. Evoin what he had seoit 
of his coadjutora, he felt assured, tliat 
the subscribers would not be dis¬ 
appointed in the formation of the 
academy. One boon he asked, that 
the public would not be hasty in their 
censure or tlieir applause. He trust¬ 
ed, that in a short time, the academy 
would not shrink in a comparison with 
the greatest institution in tlie south, 
not even with Eton or the Charter 
House, and that it would be the means 
of reviving the days of Crichton and 
of Buchanan. He hoped that the 
genius of the Scottish youth, which 
had reposed in the portico of Grecian 
literature, would be a wak ened, and pro¬ 
ceed into the interior of the temple. 
He flattered himself, that those educa¬ 
ted in this place, would shed a lustre 
on it, and render it classic. He then 
addressed ,the youths, assuring them, 
that nothing should be wanting on his 
part to render them a credit to the 
country to which they belonged. 

Mr Henry Mackenzie briefly ad- 
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dressed the meetinfv, but in so low a 
tone, that he was inaudible to the 
greater part of' those present. 

The boys then retired to their class¬ 
rooms, after which the meeting broke 

VP- 

Royal Lirrary op Paris. 

This library, in 1791, contained 
^ only 150,000 volumes. Al present, 

' ^t comprises 450,000. In 1783 there 
I \^ere only 2700 portfolios of engra- 
f vings ; at present there are 5760. 
^*26000 French works, and 3000 fo¬ 
reign, are added to it annually; so 
that, in all probability, this magnifi¬ 
cent establishment, in the space of 
fifty years, will double its literary 
• alul scientific treasures. 

SwiTZKRLAXl) 

' ^MM. Zurnstcin and Vincent have 
determined, by means of the barome¬ 
ter, tliat the elevation of tlie soutlicrn 
summit of Mount IJosa, wdiicli they 
had gained for the first time, was 
13,920 Paris, or 1,483,564 English 
feet above the level of the sea; they 
ascertained, by a trigonometrical 
measurement tlienee made, that the 
elevation of the highest summit of 
the mountain mms 1680 Paris feet 
abov^it, or 15,()0O (166.264 English) 
above the level of the sea. Thus, 
Mount Rosa is in reality tlie highest 
in Europe ; the height of Mont IJlanc 
•“'being only 14,793 Paris, or 1^7,084 
' English feet. 

Institute of France. 

The first project of the great work, 
’ the Geodesic'Operations in France, 
'Waa conceived in the dcp(H-general 
of war, or war-office; the ultimate ob¬ 
ject being to construct a comprehen- 
• sive chart of the kingdom. The ad¬ 


vantages of such a measure, carefully 
executed, had been fully shown to 
ministers by the author of ‘ La Me- 
canique celeste,’ in the Chamber of 
Peers, during the session of 1816. 

The basis and mode of execution 
of this new chart were agreed on, by 
a special commission, created by a 
royal ordonnance of June 11, 1817. 
Mi de la Place was at the head of this 
commission, which consisted of mem¬ 
bers belonging to the departments, or 
officers of the interior, of war, of the 
marine, and of the finances. In 1818, 
they were to proceed to the measure¬ 
ment of several principal chains of 
triangles, formed in tlie direction of 
the meridian, and of the perpendicu¬ 
lars to that direction, and thus lay 
down a rough draught of that im¬ 
mense net-work which w'as to be 
spread over France, and to connect 
with tlie meridian measured by De- 
lambre and Mechain. 

It is intended to procure a trigono¬ 
metrical level yf a number of remark¬ 
able points on the surface, also to cal¬ 
culate their elevation above the sea, 
and to mark out their position by 
limits. 

The astronomical observations are 
made with instruments of the largest 
dimensions. No other office but the 
depot of war was in possession of such 
a collection, so complete for all geode- 
sical purposes. The circles and theo¬ 
dolites have been finished by the most 
skilful artists. 

This geometrical description of the 
kingdom, essentially connected with 
the meridian of Dunkirk, is intended, 
in general, to verify or bring uniform¬ 
ly together various other plans, so as 
to form a new topographical chart, of 
a description much superidr to all 
preceding ones. 

In a notice relative to the labours of 
the French engineers in Italy, from 
theyearl801 to 1814, by M. Francccur, 
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it appears that the special object of 
these jreodesic operations, in Upper 
Italy^ was to construct a general chart 
of the whole peninsula, then, together 
with other adjacent countries, under 
French domination ; also to furnish 
bases for topographical plans in the 
latter. The chief engineer was Colonel 
Brossier, who bad Italian as well as 
French coadjutors; their sphere of ac¬ 
tion reached from the Alps to Rome. 

A continued series of triangles, of 
the first order, stretched over the en¬ 
tire superficies of Upper Italy, in that 
part which reaches from the Alps to 
the Apennines, and from the river Se- 
sia to that of Isonza. This mathe¬ 
matical net-work projects its ramifica¬ 
tions into ..Piedmont, into the canton 
of Tesin, the territories of Genod, 
Parma, and Placentia, as also into Is- 
tria, and the Gulph of Quarnero. It, 
moreover, includes trigonometrical 
operations made at Rome and the sur¬ 
rounding districts, to verify or correct 
the ancient triangulations of Lemaire 
and Boscovitch, as it liad been found 
necessary to rectify one part of them 
in the march of Ancona. 

The basis of departure is in a heath, 
on the left bank of the Tesin, the 
same as was adopted by the Milanese 
astronomers in 1788. The spire of 
the dome of Milan forms the capital 
point of several chains of about a 
nundred triangles. One of these goes 
to Rimini, another to Verona and 
Mantua, in a direction perpendicular 
to the meridian of Rome; a third 
reaches to Venice, a fourth goes from 
Rimini to Padua, a fifth reaches to 
njjjlivoli, and a sixth to Turin, A most 
imXact agreement subsists between 
^He measurements of the French en- 
^eers. and those of M. de la Zach, 
in Friuli and Carinthia. 

One advantage resulting from these 
labours is the discovery of material 
errors in the ancient measurements 


of an arc of the terrestrial meridian, 
executed fifty or sixty years ago, by 
Boscovitch, in the Roman States, and 
by Beccaria, in Piedmont. It was at 
the recommendation of the P’rench 
Academy of Sciences ; the charges 
were defrayed by the King of Sardinia 
and the Pope. , 

The P'rench geographers, by ex¬ 
tending the arc of Boscovitch from 
Rimini to the north of Venice, have 
obtained a new valuation of the de.) 
gree of the meridian of Italy. The 
labours of Beccaria are much inferior 
in correctness to those of Boscovitch. 
M. de la Zach has performed several 
geodesic operations on the same points 
as Beccaria, and liis results are pro¬ 
ved to be accurate. Those of Bosco¬ 
vitch and Beccaria have long been 
considered as models* of a perfectio?' 
to which they are not entitled. 

VoYAGr. OF Discovery. 

Accounts dated in May last have 
just been received in Paris from the 
French Maritime Expedition com¬ 
manded by Capt. Duperrey. They 
contain some interesting details on 
nautical and raagneticul observations, 
and announce the discovery of fouv 
Islands, in what the French call the 
Dangerous Archipelago; to which 
they give the names of Clermont- 
Tonnere, Lostanges, Angier, and 
bVennet. The inhabitants could not 
be induced to have any intercourse 
with the voyagers. Driven thence by^ 
stress of weather, they proceeded to 
Otaheite, where they witnessed the 
happy change that has taken place 
in the morals of the natives since the 
introduction of Christianity. Idola¬ 
try, human sacrifices, polygamy, and 
child - murder, are iwv?’ unknown 
among them; and many exhibit great 
fervour in the profession of Christian¬ 
ity. 
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Society of Scottish Antiquauies. 

'At the anniversary meeting of the 
society of Scottish Antiquaries, held 
at their Museum on the 30th ult., the 
following noblemen and gentlemen 
Vero elected office-bearers - • 

PresidenL —I'he right hon. the Earl 
of Elgin and Kincardine. 

Vice-Presidc7itx .—Sir John Hay, 
I5art.—Henry Jardine, E|q.—Lord 
jMeadowbank. 

Council. —Gilbertinnes, Esq.—Cap¬ 
tain Bosvvall, R. N.—W.H. Anderson, 
Egq.—Dr Rorthwick.—John Riddell, 
Esq.—Robert Stevenson, Esq—Alex. 
Smellie, Esq.—E. W. A. Hay, Esq.— 
P. F. Tytlcr, Esq. 

Secretaries. —Dr Ilibbert, Thomas 
Kinneur, Esq. 

Rev. Dr Brunton, Secretary for Fo- 
r.eign Correspondence.—R. S. Mon- 
crieff. Esq. Treasurer to the Society. 
James Skene, Esq. Curator of the Mu- 
^um. 

Since the last anniversary the follow¬ 
ing new members have been admitted. 

, Honorary Members. —H is Grace ^he 
Duke of Northumberland—the right 
hon. Lord J’ridhoe. 

Ordinary 31em/;cT.v.—John Aytoun, 
Esq. of Inchdernie.—John Bonar, 
Esq. ofKiramerghame.—David Laing, 
Esq.; F. C. Parry, Esq.; Alex. Mac¬ 
donald, Esq.; John Young, Esq. ar¬ 
chitect, Edinburgh.—Edward Wm. 
Auriol Hay, Esq. Stockbridge—John 
Andrew, Esq. Newington.—Patrick 
Drummond, Esq. R. N. — Hector 
Macdonald Buchannan, Esq. of Ross. 

Corresponding Meni hers. —G eorge 
Anderson, Esq. of Inverness.—Rev. 
H, T. Payne, of Llanbeder—James 
Logan, Esq. of Mitcham, Surrey. 

In the evening the members of the 
.society sat down to an elegqpt enter¬ 
tainment at Barry's Hotel, Prince’s 
Street j the first course being after 
the manner of the ancients," that 
consisting of the oldest Scotch dishes. 


The Earl of Elgin was in the chair, 
supported by Lord Meadowbank, Sir 
Walter Scott, Mr Hope Vere, and 
other gentlemen of distinction. 

After the usual toasts were given. 
Lord Meadowbank, in a neat speech, 
proposed the health of the Earl of 
Elgin, a nobleman to whom every ad¬ 
mirer of ancient sculpture was so 
greatly indebted for the exquisite mo¬ 
numents of Greek art with which his 
labours had enriched the National 
Museum of his country. 

The President, in the impressive 
reply which he made, begged the 
company to consider him less as the 
direct contributor of these produc¬ 
tions, than as the medium through 
which they had been obtained for 
Great Britain ; remarking, that he 
had merely taken advantage of his of¬ 
ficial situation, at a time when the fo¬ 
reign politics of Europe required his 
presence in Greece, to use all the in¬ 
fluence which he possessed in preser¬ 
ving these remains. The noble lord 
concluded his interesting address, in 
which he too modestly underrated the 
obligations which the country was un- 
def to him for his labours, by adding, 
that whatever tribute might have been 
given to him for his exertions on this 
occasion, there was none which he es¬ 
teemed more than by being placed at 
the head of the Antiquarian Society 
of Scotland. 

The noble President soon after¬ 
wards rose to propose the health of 
Sir Walter Scott, remarking, at con¬ 
siderable length,and in a jocular man¬ 
ner, that the honourable baronet was 
in some way or other connected with 
all the stock of information and utili¬ 
ty (joint stock or otherwise) which 
was now attracting the attention of 
the country. Lord Elgin, for instance, 
observed, that he would notice one 
company, at the head of which Sir 
Walter stood—‘•this was the Oil Gm 
C ompany; but in this instance, as his 
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lordship added) he call himself 
a rival of the honourable baronet, in¬ 
asmuch as he was deeply interested 
in the use of the rival commodity, 
coo/. Yet he hoped that their com¬ 
petition in the desire of enlightcniv^ 
their fellow-mortals would always be 
a generous one; and that whether the 
honourable baronet patronized animal 
oil, fish or seal, vegetable oil, olive or 
palm, palmam qui meruit ferat. 

Sir Walter Scott, in briefly return¬ 
ing his thanks to the company, ad¬ 
verted to the observations of the no¬ 
ble chairman, and remarked, that he 
would yield to no man in his anxious 
wishes to promote tlie prosperity of 
tliis ancient city. He concluded by 
proposing—Auld Reekie, and while 
she toasts her fingers at his lordship’'s 
coals, may she never burn her curcli 
at her own five.” 

Lord Meadowbank rose, observing, 
that as it was agreed by all, that we 
were greatly indebted to the author 
of Waverley for the antiquarian infor¬ 
mation contained in his productions, 
which were now so deservedly popu¬ 
lar, it must be considered that a jjje- 
riodf may in the course of time arrive, 
whten conjectures on the real name of 
the author will give rise to numerous 
erudite antiquarian researches and 
disquisitions, in which posterity will 
be engaged. For which reason he 
would beg leave to propose a health, 
which be had not the least doubt 
would meet with general approbation 
—the health of ** The Great Un¬ 
known." 

Sir Walter Scott soon afterwards 
got up, remarking that it was familiar 
,,to the company present that almost 
every year the Antiquarian Society 
of Edinburgh received most valuable 
MtStOfits, consisting of documents re¬ 
lative to the Orkney and Shetland 
Islands^ from their old yet anonymous 
correspohdent who signs himself A. 
Z, The society was therefore under 


the greatest obligations to drink his 
health, and this he proposed, because 
much had been just now said about 
“ The Great Unknown.” Now, it was 
very possible, that under the self-same 
appellation of A.Z. the individual was 
concealed to whom the title of “»The 
Great Unknown” raoyt properly be¬ 
longs. For when it is considered that, 
within the alphabetical limits of A. 
and Z. arc included the various letters 
of our language, the real name of The 
Great Unknown may no doubt be 
traced among them. 

The next health proposed was that 
of Mr Playfair, the architect of the 
truly classical structure now in pro¬ 
gress on the Mound, in which apart¬ 
ments for the use of the Antiquarian 
Society are preparing. This gentlo- 
nian, in returning thanks, said, that if 
he h.^d been instrumental in directing 
the public taste in this city to the de¬ 
licacies of the finer architectural spe¬ 
cimens of Greek character, and if he 
should be thought to have succeeded 
in his attempt to adorn the city with 
a building of this description, he 
should feel that he had attained the 
highest reward which his profession 
could hold out to him. 

The health of the Earl of Aberdeen, 
the president of the Antiquarian So¬ 
ciety, was next drunk, in a manner 
which showed the high sense thst was 
entertained of the interest which he 
has uniformly taken in the prosperity 
of the Antiquarian Society of Scotland. 

A similar token of respect was paid 
to the different office-bearers of the 
Antiquarian Society; and upon the 
health of the Secretaries, the Rev. Dr 
Brunton, Dr Hibbert, and Mr Kin- 
near, being given, the latter* gentle¬ 
man, who officiated as 'croupier, ad¬ 
verted toithe necessity there was of 
the members continuing to manifest 
the industry which they had, during 
liitter sessions, shown, in prosccutiiig 
their researches; ?.dding, that the Se- 
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cretaries could do little more than 
employ their time in giving effeqt to - 
exettions, which must be expected to 
emanate from the zeal of the society 
at large. 

The health of the Rev. Dr Jailiie- 
sdn, the well-known author of the' 
Scottish Etym(^ogical Dictionary, 
who had for many years been Secre¬ 
tary to this Society, was drunk with 
much* cordiality. The Rev. Doc¬ 
tor, we regret to say, was prevented, 
b^ indisposition, from being present 
at the meeting. 

I "One of the last toasts given w^as— 
“*The immortal memory of Jonathan 
Oldbuck,” proposed by Mr Skene of 
Uubieslaw. It is almost needless to 
add, that this toast was drunk with 
alt the respect which was due to such 
jU?, illustrious character. 

Univeusitv of Moscow. 

^^At the last General Assembly of 
the University of Moscow, its animal 
report makes mention of different ac¬ 
quisitions to the museum and the li¬ 
brary. Also, among other particulars, 
a lithographic press has been esta¬ 
blished in the university. During the 
preceding twelve months, the com¬ 
mittee of censorship had examined 
and approved 156 MSS., and the 
Committee of Inquiry liad examined 
fifteen persons. Notice is taken of 
four district, schools, five seminaries, 
and four private schools being set up 
in the course of the year. The num¬ 
ber of the students in the University 
was 605 ; that of young persons un- 
.der instruction, in the district schools 
of Moscow, amounted to 10,914!. One 
doctor, four masters, 12 candidates, 
land 37 students, had quitted the Uni¬ 
versity, into which had entqjred HI 
students, 12 voluntary auditors, and 
26 individuals, attached to the study of 
medicine. Theprofessors, eithermem-* 


hers or associates of the University, 
are in number 48. A donation or 
endowment of 5000 roubles has been 
made to the Foundling Hospital, to 
defray the University charges of two 
young persons that shall be found 
most proficient in Russian literature. 

The following letter has been re¬ 
ceived from Grand Cairo :—" I have 
visited the l*acha, Mohammed Aly; 
he is about fifty years of age, and has 
a very expressive physiognomy. He 
plied me with a number of questions, 
in respect of the military force of the 
Persians, their regular troops, &c. 
and made inquiries as to the news of 
Bagdad. His interpreter is M. Bo- 
gos, an American, who appears to 
possess great influence with him, and 
is considered as a very intelligent 
character. I visited the arsenal, the 
manufacture of printed cotton stuffs, 
the printing-office, &c. The Pacha 
has introduced into these and other 
establishments, all the European ma¬ 
chinery. He has also erected a tele¬ 
graphic line between Cairo and Alex¬ 
andria; by this conveyance, he re- 
ceiifes and expedites intelligence from 
one city to the other in the space of 
an hour. An Englishman has brought 
here, from London, a, steam-engine, 
and a drag to clean rivers and to fish 
with, but these arc not yet prepared 
for use. The Pacha is now building 
a national bank, and an establishment 
for coining money. His liberality is 
boundless to affect the accomplish¬ 
ment of his schemes, and the activity 
of his genius is no less remmkable. 
Europeans are particularly emplo;^ed 
by him, and constitute the principal 
objects of his encouragement. He is, 
in a word, become above all preju¬ 
dices.. His conduct excites much 
jealousy among the Beys, but he has 
signified to tliera, that if they do not 
approve of his system, they are at li- 
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berty to retire. He is now levying a 
numerous corps to be officered by 
Franks and Mamelukes, and recruits 
from peasants in the country, and 
with Arabs of Mount Libanus, whose 
chief has lately retired to Cairo; and, 
being under the Pacha’s protection, 
has engaged to procure a certain num¬ 
ber of warriors of that tribe, wliicli 
boasts of having never been conquer¬ 
ed* The Pacha has, moreover, em¬ 
ployed agents to furnish him with 
nearly 500,000 European muskets. 
He has great projects in view, and 
unless intercepted by the treachery of 
the Turkish cliiefs, he will no doubt 
finally succeed. The canal that he 
has lately excavated near Foa, on the 
Nile, is /ibout sixty miles in length, 
and is considered a noble underta¬ 
king. Mohammed has also on the 
banks of the Nile a very elegant pa¬ 
lace, in the Italian style. At present, 

‘ he is decorating the fountains of his 
capital with lions, crocodiles, and co¬ 
lumns of marble brought from Italy. 
The population of Cairo is about 
300,000 inhabitants. The Pacha has 
erected in this city two colleges for the 
instruction of youth ; he is alsovuc- 
cessfully propagating the vaccine in¬ 
oculation." 

M. the Abbe Flalra is now publish¬ 
ing at Paris,from the Arabic, a French 
version, with the Latin text, of Pto¬ 
lemy’s great mathematical composi¬ 
tion, called the Almagest, 'fhe work 
was extremely rare, and considered 
as Omni auro ‘pretwsior, from its illus¬ 
trating many curious points in astro¬ 
nomy and sacred and profane chro¬ 
nology. This notification will be high- 
, iy approved by eminent scholars in all 
^ countries, and the publication will be¬ 
come a valuable audition to the stock 
books of a truly learned description. 

Mr J. Burton, who is employed by 
the Pasha of Egypt, in a geologicm 
examination of his territories, has made 
several important discoveries in the 


desert to the eastward of the Nile, 
V and along the shores of the,Red Sea. 
In the Eastern Desert, and under the 
parallel of Syout, is a mountain called 
GebebDokham, (the hill of smoke.) 
The summit of Gebel Dokham is tra¬ 
versed b}' roads and paths which ter¬ 
minate in large quaryies of antique red 
porphyry. Immense blocks, coarsely 
chiselled, lie about. Others, already 
squared, are upon props, marked and 
numbered. There are also an infinite 
number of sarcophagi, vases, and co¬ 
lumns of a large size. At the side are 
some ruins of huts, and the remair-" 
of forges. At Belet Kebye, a village 
in ruins, in the valley on the south 
side of the mountain, Mr Burton 
found a circular well, twenty feet in 
diameter, and sixty feet deep. In the 
same village still stands a pretty liu*^ 
temple of the Ionic order, on the pe¬ 
diment of which is the following in¬ 
scription ; For the safety and eter¬ 
nal triumph of our lord Caesar, the 
august and absolute, and for those of 
all his house, this temple and its de¬ 
pendencies were dedicated to the Sun, 
to the great Serapis, and to the other 
Divinities, by Epapbroditus-|- + +of 
Caesar, Governor of Egypt. Marcus 
Ulpius Chresinius, superintendant,of 
the .mines under Procoluanus.” Mr 
Burton lias collected, at Estiery, se¬ 
veral inscriptions; among others this 
fragment:— ' 

Ann. XII. imp. Nervae Traiano 
Ca'sari Aug. Germanico 
Dacico 

P. I. R. Solpicium simium 
Pra3f. a*g. 

The quarries of vert antique, be¬ 
tween Ghenc and Cosseir, have also 
supplied him with a great number of 
inscriptions: which a mixture of 
Greeks ^nd Hieroglyphics must ren¬ 
der very interesting to those learned 
persons who employ tliemselves in in., 
^^rpreting the hieroglyphic language 
of the Egyptian^,. 
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Amkktcan Literature. 

The publication of books is so much 
cheaper in this country tjian in Great 
Britain, that nearly all ,we use are 
American editions. According to re-* 
ports from the custom-houses, made 
under a resolution of tlie Senate in 
1822, it appears that the importation 
• of bdoks bears an extremely small 
proportion to the American editions. 
The imported books are the mere 
seed. It is estimated that between 
tyo and three millions of dollars’ 
worth of books are annually publish¬ 
ed in the United States. It is to be 
regretted that literary property here 
is held by an imperfect tenure ; there 
bping no other protection for it than 
the provisions of an inefficient Act of 
’T^ongress, the impotent offspring of 
ah obsolete English statute. The in- 
-dutement to take copy-rights is there- 
Tfbrc inadequate, and a large propor¬ 
tion of the most valuable American 
books is publi.shed without any legal 
title. Yet there were 125 copy-rights 
purchased from January 1822 to April 
*1825. There have been eight editions, 
comprising 7500 copies, of Stewart’s 
I*hilosophy, published here since its 
appearance in Europe thirty years 
ago. 500,000/. were the capital in¬ 
vested in one edition of Rees’s Pmey- 
clopaedia. Of a lighter kind of read¬ 


ing, nearly 200,000 copies of the Way 
verley novels, comprising 500,000 vo¬ 
lumes, have issued from the Ameri¬ 
can press in the last nine years. 4000 
copies of a late American novel were 
disposed of immediately on its pub¬ 
lication. p'ive hundred dollars were 
paid by an enterprizing bookseller 
for a single copy of one of these (the 
Waverley) novels, without any copy¬ 
right, merely, by prompt republica¬ 
tion, to gratify the public eagerness 
to read it. Among the curiosities of 
American literature, we must mention 
the itinerant book-trade. There are, 
we understand, more than 200 wag¬ 
gons which travel through the coun¬ 
try laden with books for sale. Many 
biographical accounts of distinguish¬ 
ed Americans are thus distributed. 
Fifty thousand copies of Mr Weem's 
Life of Washington have been pub¬ 
lished, and mostly circulated in this 
way throughout the interior. Edu¬ 
cation, the sciences, the learned pro¬ 
fessions, the church, politics, together 
with ephemeral and fanciful publica¬ 
tions, maintain the press in respect¬ 
able activity. The modern manuals 
of Mterature and science, magazines, 
journals, and reviews, abound in the 
United States, though they have to 
cope with a larger field of newspapers 
than elsewhere .—Jtigersoll on the In- 
Jluencc of America. 


DRAMA. 

Drury Lane. than show. The piece was indifferent¬ 

ly received. 

Jan. 5. A four-act Draiya, from Jan. 13. This evening was produ- 
the Novel of Kenilworth, was produ- ced a new Comic Opera, attributed 
ced ; to this was appended a fifth act, to the pen of Mr Beazeley, entitled, 
consisting of a kind of pantomimiii Philandering^ or the Rose Queen. The 
pageant, which consisted of little else principal incidents are founded on 
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the feast of the Rosiere, once preva¬ 
lent in some parts of Germany^ and in 
many of the villages of Provence. 
The piece was honoured with one of 
the most crowded audiences of the 
season, and was announced for re¬ 
petition amongst universal approba¬ 
tion. 

Feb. 24. A new Burlesque, en¬ 
titled Rumfustian Inamorata^ or the 
Ckturi of Quodlibetf from the pen of 
Mr Walker. There was a good deal 
of broad humour in the piece; and 
it was well received, having been fre¬ 
quently repeated. 

COVKNT GaIIDEN, 

March 11. A new Comed 3 ^ in five 
acts, entitled. Pride shall have a fa/,1. 
It is from the pen of the Rev. George 
* Croly, author of the “ Angel of the 
World,’* “ Catiline,” &c. As a dra¬ 
matic production, it was calculated to 
excite a powerful interest, and was 
received with unbounded applause. 
As a specimen of literary talent, and 
sterling composition, it is in no way 
unworthy of its author ; and we coti- 
sider that the piece will afford as niiicli 
gratification by perusal in the closet, 
as by representation on the stage. 

'New Pieces for Easier. 

Duuby Lane. 

April 19 . A Pantomime, entitled 
Zoroaster, or the Spirit of the Star. 
The plot is laid in Egypt, the land of 
magic and of priestcraft. The hero 
of the piece is a youthful shepherd, 
named Gebir, the favourite disciple 
of Zoroaster, the high-priest of the 
Magi, who confers on him the mira¬ 
culous power of obtaining every ob¬ 
ject of his desire. Ultimately Gebir 
ascends the throne of Egypt by right 
of,his bride Pamina. The story ad¬ 
mitted of the most varied scenery, 


which was splendid in the extreme. 
It was announced for repetition amidst 
universal plaudits. 

CovENT Garden. 

April 19. A melo-drainatic tale of 
cnchantpient, entitled J'he Spirits of 
the Moon. The plot'is laid in Egypt, 
and the hero of the story is the legiti¬ 
mate monarch of the Egyptian throne. 
The i^ipenery and decorations were 
very sj^lendid and imposing ; and the 
spectacle was received throughout 
with universal acclamations. 

The well-written Comedy of Pruie 
shall have a Fall, has been a deserved 
favourite during the last month ; ha¬ 
ving been now acted twenty times. 
We trust its success will induce the 
author to make farther efforts for the 
public amusement. 

Map A Comedy, in three acts, 
entitled Charles the Second, or the 
Merry Monarch. It was well re¬ 
ceived. 

June 16. A farce, called My own 
Man, the chief incident of which was 
copied from the Lying Valet. It was 
a miserable production, and received 
the contempt it merited. 

Haymarket Theatre. 

June 14. A new Prelude, called 
Come if you Can . Being a very meagre 
production, it was justly condemned. 

King’s Theatre. 

June 15. A Ballet, entitled LePage 
Inconstant. It was full of amorous 
bustle, and excited considerable ap¬ 
probation. The decorations and scenic 
effect were admirable., 

* English Opera. 

July 3. A new Pantomime, entit- 
fed MonJeey Island, The scenery was 
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good, and some very clever tricks Projets de Marriage," which appear- 
were performed. It was tolerably ed at the Haymarket about four years 
received. under the title of Match-Making. 

July 6. An Operetta, called Mili- It was badly acted, and received with 
tary Tactics, It appeared to be little the utmost indifference, 
more than a new translation of “ Les 
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Biblb Society. 

This society, (luring the last twenty 
years, has expended 1,165,000/., and 
has circulated, at home and abroad, 
more' than four millions of Bibles and 
Testaments. During the past year 
124 new societies and associations liaise 
bmn formed, and an increase obtained 
in the income of the society of ab(jve 
1000/. In the same period the ex¬ 
penditure of the society amounted to 
ahout 89,5^., and the issue of Bibles 
and Testaments from its depositories 
exceeded those of any former year by 
neore* than thirty thousand copies. 
Bduich has been effected under its aus¬ 
pices in Ireland, in the British colo¬ 
nies in America, the West Indies, 
Africa, and New South Wales,—in 
Chins^ where the jBible, translated in¬ 
to the language of that country by Dr 
Moicrison, has been printed,—and in 
Mift* The G^tic churches in Egypt, 
ilicChristians in Abyssinia, thcGre^, 
'^^ther Ghristians in Turkish 
Turks ^mselres,*^ 
or irom kbout to ne- 
printed in their 
In South America, 


and especially in Lina, there has beori 
a great demand for Bibles ; and a re.-'* 
mittance of 299/. has htien receivedi 
for the purchase of the Scriptures. In • 
the Island of Otaheitc the Gospels and./ 
the Acts of tlie Apostles have been 
printed and circulated in the language 
of the country. In France, in the 
Netherlands, in Germany, Switzer¬ 
land, Prussia,Denmark, Sweden, Hus-, 
sia, and the United States of America,' 
the example of England, in the forma¬ 
tion of societies, and in^ the distribu*- 
tion of the Scriptures, has been follow¬ 
ed with great zeal and success. 

The London Missionary Society hcf<l 
its anniversary. The report chiefly 
adverted to Mr Smith, osk of theu' 
missionaries at Demerara, whose death, 
and the circumstances attending it, are 
so well known. On the motion of the 
Hon. B. Noel, a resolution declarator. 
of Mr Smith’s innocence, and the hafil- 
ship of his case, w^ passed unani^ 
mously.—The llev. Mr Ilwirii, of tHe 
Caledonian Church, pi’eacbeAode pf 
the anniversary sermons cif the TScIi- • 
don Missionary Society, in TottmihiKtiit 
Court Chapel, on Thuradky'' 
Mr Irving preached fbr 

*'"V' ' 
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three hours and a half, and was so 
^^xhausted, that he was obliged to crave 
tJie indulgence of the audience twice 
during his discourse, the congregation, 
during the intervals, singing a hymn. 

J-ONDdN Hibernian Schools. • 

There was a most numerous audi¬ 
ence of ladies and gentlemen at the 
Fre’eraason’s Hall, to hear the Annual 
Report of this Society’s proceedings. 
Lord Gambier was called to the chair, 
during the ubseniJe ofLord Lansdowne; 
but at a little before one the gallant 
'admiral vacated his seat to him. 

The report stated that the Day 
Schools were distributed through the 
provinces of Ireland in the lollowing 


proportions 


Schools. 

Scholars. 

Ulster, - - 336 

31,702 

Leinster, - 31 

2,66.5 

Connaught, - 204 

18,271 

Munster, - 72 

8,749 


Of these, 188 are in connexion with 
noblemen and gentlemen resident in 
t’he country, 274 under clergymen of 
\|:,he established church, 10 under dis¬ 
senting ministers, 2() under Roman 
Qatholic priests, and 574 without the 
l^nefit of local superintendance. Since 
the last year the agents of the society 
had h^u inci'eased from twenty two to 
sixty, and the number of copies issued 
from thejiepository in the course of 
the year aniounts to 2005 English Bi¬ 
bles, 12,297 English, and 2000 Irish 
Testaments, presenting an increase 
of'890 Bibles, and 2368 Testaments 
' upon the distribution of last year; and 
a grand total of 108f902 copies singe 
the cmnmencement of the Institution. 

Lord Rocksavage moved, and Mr 
SfemljBiy, M. P. seconded tl^e resolu- 
1^, that the report th(W read, be re- 
adopted^ and minted, which 
wm earned unanimously. « 

Lord Barham mo^ that the thanks 

VOl. XVII. PART IT. 


of the meeting be presented to the 
Duke of Gloucester^ which was second¬ 
ed in a speech by the Hon. Mr Shore, 
who said that this society had been 
grossly misrepresented, when it had 
been stated that any of its agents had 
received directions from the committee 
to endeavour to change the religious 
opinions of the Irish peasantry. 

At the conclusion of the lion, gentle¬ 
man’s speech, a gentleman who Stated 
his name to be Macdonnell, requested 
permission to make some observations 
op tlie preceding speech, which he pro¬ 
ceeded to do, when be was called to 
order. After a desultory conversa¬ 
tion, in which many gentlemen pre¬ 
sent took paVt, it was decided by the 
noble chairman, that as Mr Macdon-,, 
nell was not a subscriber to this insti¬ 
tution, he could not be allowed to ad¬ 
dress it. * 

In the course of Mr Macdonneirs 
speech, to prove it was not necessary 
to use the Bible as a class-book, he in¬ 
stanced the parish-schools of Scotland, 
and among other authorities cited the 
statements on that subject by the edif 
tor of a morning paper; when the Rev- 
Edward Irving said, as a Scotti^ 
clergyman, he must affirm, that the 
Bible was used in Scotland in all the 
parish-schools. 

The Rev. Mr Irving, in an anima¬ 
ted speech, supported the institution. 
He had been in Ireland, and shared in 
the hospitality of its peasantry; he had 
partaken in the jokes and good humour 
of their fire-sides, but he could not help 
remarking the ignorance and unhappy 
manney in which their children were 
brought up. A superstition existed 
there whicn bad not been surpassed ini 
the middle ag^, and he exhorted all 
denominations of Christimia to si^ 
portsoexcellentasodety 09 
which was to destroy t&Hi want m 
education.—Thanks weto thmi votod 
to the chairman) andtilbwie^iuff * 
rated. 
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l><>4iSjQfTill¥fel Aw3rti»l Mating of 
§^^i«lii.M«adjo»«iry Society was 
in.ytlie.Assembly Rooms; tbe 
Hon. the Lord Provost in the 
diwtir. The Rev. Dr Buchanan having 
opened the meeting, the Rev.Dr Dick- 
don,j the secretary, reatl thok report; 
after vrhich the meeting was address¬ 
ed in.duftadide and impressive speeches 
to,the Dr Gordon, the Rev. Mr 
I^Wtg of Perth, the Rev. Mr Hender- 
doti, Stoeftbridge Chapel, Capt.Wanch« 
ope, R. N., R^rt HepburDe,i£s^. of 
Clerkingtop, the Rev. Mr, Dickson, 
James IngHs, Esq. Rev. Mr Campbell, 
and Rev. Mr Young of Whitby ; and 
dosed by the Rev. Mr Brown. The 
meeting was more numerbusly attend¬ 
ed. than any fcn:mer annual meeting of 
thisr society^ and excited a lively inter«. 
e^t among the audience in its behalf. 

OP Edinbuhgh. 


jjj^n Wednesday, the Presbytery of 
^^ipburgb held their inuuthly meet- 
. The minutes of last meeting were 
j^ead. At their meeting on the 2d iu- 
stfmL the Rev. Mr Burn was ordain¬ 
ed p)i<dster of the church in St Peter's 
lli^t, Montreal. 

tft pir i jnglis said, he had a motion to 
(^b|a4t to i the Presbytery, which ho 
csno^ived vriOUld take up little of their 
tiinei.nn>ho did not tlu^ there would 
< difference, of opinion on the 
nill^ent f he ttorelbre ho^d Dr Thoin- 
aon would'gllor him , to bring it for¬ 
ward in preference to his motion. 

Or Thomson acquiesced. 

,;!Or <Xnglia oblServcd^ the inalttm* to 
wrhichhejBRuded was of great public 
imp^nee« . It appeared that a bill 
P»}ld pneftent in the House of 

rdlef of the ptorin SCoib. 
I|i4 aection^ 

|hene!8!ere seme 
would loot oh* 
the act might 



be read, whidi was aeeoKlingly done 
by the clerk. J * The reverend dpctoi^. 
said, that should the act pass into a 
law in its present state, it would have 
a powerful, tendency to demoralize our 
country, mid increase the uutuber of 
paupers. He had learnt thaLtbe C<'iiiit 
of Session have found that appeals to 
kirk-sessions cannot be sustained. Thu 
Court at the same time did not hud 
what allowance should be given, but 
merely that the case was one at civil 
law. With regard to what the bill 
propose# as to paupers, be |>erecived a 
considerable degree o£ danger attend.^ 
ing it, as it cut off the pauper from re¬ 
lief in almost every case of doubt as to 
his residence, and he w'ould be thus put 
off from one parish to another, and 
the man before he could obtain relief^ 
would have to raise an aotion. This 
clause would probably be rectified, but 
some of the other provisions of the bill 
were noxious, as they abrogated every 
act from. William III., and annulled 
all ciises of persons who for the first 
time received aid from any other source 
than from the minister and eldersit 
was therefore clear, that if the bill 
passed, no person could receive assists 
ance from any other establishment 
raised by imor-rates. The funds tluit 
might be raised could not support the 
poor nf the parish, and in large cities, 
if the poor were refused aid, they would 
be forced to go. to the streets and b^, 
and who could hold up his free to pre* 
V4mt it ? In those, cases no mie could 
distinguish those who really requiKod 
and deserved assistance, from vagitante 
wd sturdy be^ars; but it would biviag 
tm tock to the period previouecAo 
william and Mary, when the coUnitify 
wai In. danger,, ftum vagrants* i 
aihff the bill werettp he 
to. Avpid some pf! .the. noxwns 
stm it wqulfl joperatn 
sentejs, aisdvtoeTyppngirpgatimi wertM 
heeome m^fn,|^ef44pgpeiEif 
port their lowmpoqi;^. . At.|sgiieat4><ieT 
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portionf «f lihose congregatioris were 
g^omposied of poor people, it would en¬ 
tail tipon them a rei'Jr heavy assess¬ 
ment. He thought there ought to be 
an immediate expression of the opi¬ 
nion of'the country upon the subject; 
‘and he was clearly of opinion, that as 
the presbytery were indispensably 
bound to maintain the interests of the 
poor, it was therefore their duty to 
step* forward on this occasion. The 
matter could not be delayed ; he had 
therefore no other choice left than pro¬ 
posing that a petition sliould be trans¬ 
mitted without delay to the House of 
‘Commons, praying that time might bc 
allowed for considering the provisions 
of the bill for the relief of the poor in 
Scotland. 

• Dr Davidson proposed that a com¬ 
mittee should l)e appointed, for the 
purpose referred to by Dr Inglis, and 
report to the presbytery. 

This was agreed to, and it was also 
IteSolved that the presbytery should 
meet on Friday to receive the report 
of the Committee. 

Dr Andrew TJiomson then rose to 
brfng forward bis motion relative to 
clergymen of the Church of Scotland 
accepting and performing offices of a 
secular nature, incompatible with tlieir 
duties as ministers. He said he should 
endeavour to be as brief as possible in 
his observations on the motion, with 
which he should conclude. It is well 
known, tb^j^t when ithe church at Cah^ 
cutta was established, it was pla(%d by 
the General Assembly tinder the ju- 
rls^jibtion of this presbytery, but, sinoe 
its establishment, theybave been 
bensedhed on anything regarding it by 
tbb 'l^st India Directors. It was’no- 
that tliere had been t|ireeclef- 
India^One at each cf the 
^iiilencieb-^vowedly in ponne!sion 
bf'SentMhd t to ^hese 
biherthi^ee had 'beeaei^ a^ Of nil 
these tinneaerin!ii«r4he'pi«eeby%e 
no^ < yiere ^thad whiwt*'they* hehTd ^ni 


public Inport; theyhetht had r^li^ed 
any official communlcatioitof ’the 
pointraents. They tbent%elves Have 
also been faithless to their Cfaatge, ffir 
they have never taken any steps to in¬ 
quire into the state of that church. 
Ho knew, that in the Presidency of 
Madras the ordinance of the fiord's 
supper had only been celebrated once in 
seven years. Ij was time they shblild 
resume their authority. It appear- 
ed> from statements which he ^rouht 
submit to the presbytery, that the mi¬ 
nister at Calcutta was appointed and 
officiated as clerk to the Committee of 
Stationery. The appointment had ex¬ 
cited much interest in India, and there 
could be no doubt as to the matter of 
fact, as his name appeared .in all the 
newspapers in India. It must not be 
forgotten that this gentleman is a 
minister of the gospel; that he has 
been set apart for that purpose,' and, 
in consequence, bad no title to accept 
of any secular employment. He had 
spiritual duties to perform, and that> 
too, among a people whose besetting 
danger was worldly pursuits. Now,* 
what must they think when,an 
anfple is set by their minister 
ing a secular employment ? It 
lower their estimation of the ‘ cleffcal 
character, and consequently tdnddtb^ 
their neglecting their religihu^'Ihli^ 
rests. The minister of 
seht there to maintain'piid nllljipiiai 
churchhe was thcreftsfe 'bduml'*th 
uphold its dignity. When a der^- 
man among us enga^s in any secu^ 
employment, the em is no* observed, 
from the number of ministeia; but in 
Ihdhi, where the clergymen are»so 
feW, its bad consequences 
apparent. The ^rson# tM bUb''th 
Indik^rtbe iffiurch 
dadn ff leaniing and 
hxempftary foebamui^ 
to tneir^ 

nk laid a fitter mi >tdby ahcdla#Ml 
plqysient.' ihatf^ 
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*irKA»l^?iilMble iw|wi*tancc that the the api^rtiiitment of Dr Bryce to s^cn- 
^fhfftftir'Af our church should be a lar emidoyincnt. A Dr Graham wa: 
“1^’rsdn who^fehould not engage in such examined on the subject, wlio stated 
^ttiploymcnt; and that the presbytery that he was generally acquainted with 
‘might know what was the nature of the practice of the church of Scotland, 
the ' office which Dr Bryce had ac- and that the profession of a shoeniiker 
’feepted, he would read a short a<’COunt or a tailor was not derogatory to a 
Of tbe“duties he had to perform ; they Scottish clergyman. This was spoken 
were various, and consisted of his in- by a man in a resectable station in so- 
iSpecting cmiiitry papei*, country pens, ciety, but ho, (iW T.) must say that 
country sealing-wax, (iountrjy paste- the statement was not true, and any 
■' ‘bObrd, China ink-stands, China fools- one professing to be acqnauitetl with 
■ca^papcr, brooms, country sand, and the church of Scotland, ditl not speak 
country tape. In the inspection of the truth if he stated such a circuni- 
these articles the minister sent out hy stance. Our clergymen there passive- 
our church employed his time and his ly acquiesced in being viewed in this 
talents every montb in the year. It degrading point, and thus contrihuted 
•was not an office he could take up or to bring the church of Scotland down 
• leave at pleasure, but he had duties to the lowest level. He had no doUht 
in it which he was bound to perform, that the statement operated upon the; 
and for these he received the handsome minds of the jury, and had some olfect 
sajary-of COOA a-year. It was an em- in the amount of damages that wore 
ployment to which he had to attend given. In his charge to the jur}'^, the 
a cletk oil the committee, when and judge did not hesitate to say, that 
indiere they pleased to appoint. In laborious professions were exercised 
manner he might, in place of do- clergymen of our church, and this opi- 
Ittg his clerical duties, be obliged to iiion bad spread farther; for the tempo¬ 
re and' inspect buffalo-hides, and, in- vary Governor-General (Mr Adam), in 
of measuring or ascertaining the a letter, says, that the duties of a btqs- 
'lifcttess of his young hearers for joining byterian minister were of so unobtru- 
ih' the celebration of the Lortrs sup- sivc a nature, that he might accept a 
be might say he could not do so, secular employment. He confessed 
he had to ‘ measure tape. Had that, as a member of our national 
there been any reason for Dr Bryce church, he felt himself degraded in 
ac^ptihg such an office from the low- hearing such opinions go forthjito the 
ness of'bik-Salary, there might have world, and the presbytery ought to 
been some excuse, but on that score give such an expressidn its feelings 
there ^as none; the salary he received as wmuld remove the stain which seerq- 
tets liberal; it was no less than 1200/. ed to attach to our clerical character. 
;• a^^eaTk He submilted, that the pres- The reverend doctor concluded liy 
bytjSiT be justihed in express- reading his motion, which was in 
1% their opinion of the impropriety feqt, that since the Rev. James Brylfe 
secular offi<^8 with the had been appointed minister 
duties. The reverend decthr preSbyterian church at Calcdl^a,^ 
dlud^ to the trial at Caij^fta, presbytery understbhd he* ball 

fer libeli raised w !0r ed 6f a secular empiotmeiit, ddum!®?** 
tlie bf a Icmriial der to asbertahi. ^e ^trdth* !k 

he aduhht V^ry high stateffient, theV'Abrefdi^e #4^^% 
' cerre^tad tbb'CSodi^t 'bf.pIriw- 

thbbght bore against tors’bf tfe'EksiTiiilih Cbidjiaiiy;i 
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quire if Dr Bryce’s appulutmcnt was 
auctioned by tliem; ana they conceive 
hut such appointment is injurious to 
the clmrch, and to the interests of re¬ 
ligion ill India. 

Dr Davidson sccond^^ motion. 

Dr Inglis saidj he concurred in* a 
great part of Dr Thomson’s argument, 
that it is extremely injurious to our 
national church, that any clergyman 
slioeild accept of a secular office, which 
circumscribed his duties as a minister, 
and, wercacasemadeout, heshouldhave 
no objection that the church should 
interfere, and he had no doubt they 
•would interfere with effect; but in this 
particular instance, no case had been 
made out, and he therefore could not 
support the motion.—He could not 
thii^ that any man, calling himself a 
'Scotchman, could give such evidence 
as that read by the reverend doctor, 
and therefore he could not bring him- 
8(^f to believe that such expressions had 
been used; they rested on the authori¬ 
ty of a newspaper report, which they 
well know contained many contradic¬ 
tions, and were not to be relied on. 
Befoi'c they could proceed one step, 
they must nave such evidence as any 
judicatory, acting on the principles of 
justice, will rcijuire before it can come 
fo a decision upon any subject. He 
would again state, that were a case 
made out to the extent aljleged, or that 
any clergyman hejid a ^ecu^ office in¬ 
compatible with his ministerial duties, 
he was ready to go into the examina¬ 
tion upon regular evidence being pro¬ 
duced* He would not be so rash, 
however, as condemn all who engaged 
,|n,^^lar duties ; there were circura- 
'l^^n^s peculiar to many cases; ,biiit 
let ope made out of such aa 
^union of offices, andjh^ 
as o^noBtly in^ the exaipt? 

he^tilir^Pldy a reme- 
W?H»4dpnr. TUepwB- 

a. map. who vwas^ jaot* JeKauy 


speaking, impUcatecl; but wpro. tli^ 
to give judgment, in effect .injuring 
the character and usefulness of a clei|- 
gyniaii of our national churdi, and 
that too, upon the mere report d a 
newspaper ? This was a procedure in 
direct violence with every princijde.of 
justice, and contrary to the forms of 
process which were the laws of the 
church. He differed from the irew- 
rend doctor in giving, credit to tJie ejfi- 
dence that was read, and he had littk: 
doubt that in the report of the trial, 
there was much misrepresentation ; at 
the same time, admitting that thei;e ^ 
was some shadoy^ of truth in the re¬ 
port^ Dr Bryce could not be held 
aiisiverablc for the testimony that was 
given. He had heard, and }io believed 
the rumour to be true, from the authori¬ 
ty from which it came, that at this 
time no such office as that complained 
of existed, although he believed that 
it did exist, but that it was now 
abolished. On every principle of jus¬ 
tice it would be unfair to coudenuii^ 
person unheard ; he would tbercforaO 
propose that the motion should be de¬ 
layed, by which Dr Thomson would 
have an opportunity of institutiiig .'la 
farther inquiry if he thought proper^ 

After a debate of some len^, 
Inglis’s motion was carried* • ' ...u . 

Proceedings op the BcqsTiSH' > 
General 

Principal M‘Farlane's Cas&. 

Mr Bobertsou addressed the pourt* 
In the mouth of March 1825, my cli¬ 
ent received a letter of presentation .to 
the High Church of Glasgow; and,^ 
aecef^ce was laid before, the Pjresbfrf 
twy in the month of ^ 

dwd^ent was postponed,;howwe% 
tjhe 2d ^.July# when a mept <eatraOilf)r 
dina)^ sentence was pponpij^iye^ 
^rey^rend prwby^ryi. 
a sort pf essay op 

to thc.duties, PrinRipala^iifi 
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population of 
toburch; parisn-^wh^ Dr 
waa not turned out of the 
during the period of tu^enty 
ye^ that he held the principality-— 
sOd came to this conclusion, that my 
client was not a qualified presentee. 
The^ do not attempt to prove his dis- 
qdalificatron on the ground of unsound 
aOc^rrue^ or immoral chai^acter. Nor 
db'xhey alloge any disqualification in 
d^Mnt orlitehiryattainments, but mere- 
^'observe that he is a Principak I 
my learned friends where is the 
dls^aiifying law But the most sin¬ 
gular reason was, that both offices had 
^pJe funds. So il^ seems that his 
majesty*s presentation in favour of a 
Prtndpal, is not to be respected unless 
it is acconipanied by a plea of nccessi 
t^' " W©,’*say the presbytery, ^'hold 
It'^nexpedienf that the duties of a mi- 
?ind a Principal should be con- 
j^ii^,'tboUkh we patiently witnessed 
ih^s union fOT nearly twenty years." 

iSir, if they acted right in one 
c^i^, tbOy' erred most egregiously in 
th^e other; and how ai*e they to get out 
^4hi3 dilemma ? Dr Taylor soeaked 
Ih, and consequently iie may remain. 
They rei^sed to act on the presenta- 
t&ny '^4 Ordered b. report of the sen- 
to hd' forwarded to the Oown 
ibHii^rs;^ I' cannot pretend to say how 
tl|ey' bottld'*p^b!y arrive at this Oon- 
l^Iu|fioui' Wo are not accustomed in 
thi^i 'j^nti'y to ear post facto law, 
but not?'' We haie a stream of !ti If 
there wm’e any disqualifying law, it 
must he iutarprOtedas depriving anuau 
fsi his rl^f^. There must be a statute 
of <murch, and of the lahd, up<m 
U^hidh ybl^ iUtist lay your liaad> and 
by^tp& rule the geutbrnau is 
^^"Wedi Mad tlte^pjeSiiytery 


ib ttuthbi^v thb 
'Oue 

^ be the hedpiu^ of 
the Idrk jtii gpod order* presbyteries 


shall he empowered to do certain 
things, provided they do uot violate 
the bws of the Assembly.*^ The pres¬ 
byteries have gone directly in the teeth 
of this, and acted legislatively in a pri- 
f'ate case. Again, another clause pro¬ 
vides ** that every person properly 
qualified shall be received." This seema 
to have guided the presbytery in pro* 
nouttcing Dr MTarlane an unqualified 
person, but they should have declared 
him at once an unqualified presentee, 
and not attempted to Ixdster up the 
proceeding by rea^ning as unfounded 
as the proceeding itselfi It is admit¬ 
ted; I presume, that he was qualified 
before he was appointed to the princt- 
palship. The disqualification must be 
absolute in the person it affects ; it 
will not do to affirm thfit it is not an 
easy task to turn a man out of a churdi 
when once he has got iuj because the 
disqualification applies before as well 
as after. By the act l661, it is enact¬ 
ed, that from danger of heresy, no 
clergyman shall have more than one 
flock. But does it therefore follow 
that be may not have a kirk, and ])rin- 
cij>alship ? The learned counsel noW 
concluded his observations upon the 
civil law with which he said he was 
more intimately acquainted, and came 
to the church laws upon similar casea. 
The act 16^1 forbids a plurality of 
churches only—*tbat of 1574, ^nacts 
that no cl^gymati shall exercise the 
office t>f chamberlain, bohl 'hostelrieS, 
or such like^ and is qUife'foreign to 
tho present case. This act was, how¬ 
ever, brought forward by the revertiid 
presbytery, to show how it disapproved 
of the appointment of a prim^dl^to 
the; office of a dergymau» In CaldiSN>‘ 
wbp^a* History^ I have bOeu' ao 

to have dis^rered thid'paiffiSgb 
aRudihg to the tjhuieh*‘ '’ 
she haaatrilHt^Bt'her^rea^^ 
and was lUt' Miiiimut ltB ^ 

iret» tlKe'etyfia 4yWiv/''-iih 

passed to correct tlm small abu^ whiclT 
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ij* that j^ffe^^icrqit tiM» 
c‘)uiwk to wit> cai^og, dieing} 
^^^i/Qiiigi*'. flattery, and wearing of 
gOrgeoua (a|>parel»'' But what was to 
bo iprouiDUJ)oed against such as prac¬ 
tised those rioes ?. ‘Why, they were to 
^|) 0 :a 4 p»wnshed:a»d brought to repentr 
luicd... Those are the statutes founded 
ouej.^nd T wOilld if any one of 
t)iehl 'diw},uaUfy a clergyman from hold- 
' a {Kiucipalship. The learned coun¬ 
sel liere^referred to a varietj^ of cases, 
where priocipalships had been held by 
clergymen; and pn>ducedan almanack, 
from which dt appeared, that there was 
iu>t a principaiship in Scotland, but 
had been occupied hy clergymen.^ The 
learpmigeutleimau oonciuded in a bold 
and impassioned style- eloquence, 
conjuring the i^sscmbly to consider the 
’^e as one of a private nature. 

, Mr Cockburn said, it would ill be- 
dwne binirto take notice of any of the 
' extrajudicial publications which had 
gone abroad. With these he had no¬ 
thing to do,; hut it was notorious, that 
two of them were acrimoniously in fa¬ 
vour of Dr M‘Earlane, and one of them 
hiarhedly against him» The Presby¬ 
tery of (jrlasgow, iu the execution of 
their duty, bad come to the resolution, 
thajt fqr' Dr .M^Parlane to hold, the of- 
ftce of Principal, was incompatible with 
bis .doriflai duties, Med «p held any 
pthcr^ofliee, -civil or £uil}tary> the ob- 
hi^iqu would. hftVij been equally valid. 
T4m act, of,4317rm%.cq)pJtes to non- 
riesideiic^ with a viepr ,ta jireyiDUt clor- 
gynipu from rCBiding out of tlie pa* 
l^shfAud subjecting themselves to au- 
thttril^ijVhich the presbytery caunpt 
• «*a|^¥*,MThat act meant to Aspoac of 
the question of residennes, 
it us»Ua»t tO‘ affirm, thatv any 

same’^ 

. this,jt- 

IHoro 

w mi » uudip 


by Dr Hill, statajjgr;th^;ioaau>qclR 
the- church had the imwar of jpAff pg^ 
incompatibUity, it was upnep^saryrit4'' 
legislate as to residence.] ”"|)h>Wi 
say that point was settled, and«th4fer, 
fore you have nothing to do, so lo^ 
as a clergyipan is resident. Stiun^l, 
Suppose a man wished to be ajup^^ 
or anything else; in the wqrd^ uf 
law, there was nothing to preve^ (1^,. 
wishes from bdlng fulfilled. |f.^<hqg, 
had attacked Principal M'parlane,,pp. 
the ground of non-residence, they were? 
bound to give him nine months to 
mit his living* But when they object* 
od, on the ground of incompatibility^ 
the case was entirely altered. Againi 
if a gentleman be produced perfectly 
well qualified as to moj^als, literature, 
^c. you have nothing to do hut induct., 
In Dr Hills book, it is said, though, 
there be literature, morals, evcrythii^, 
you cannot induct, where, firom wpipgis; 
ness of lungs, or any other impediment^ 
the presentee cannclt be heard. Xhp 
house has declared, that any secuhpt 
employment is inconsistent witli tlm 
discharge of the ministerial functmup,, 
and if this was done, why may not th^ 
Assembly interfere here ? Again 
again tlie Assen^bly has prevented-Bfin^ 
sons from holding secular 
which J mean principalsbiw 
fessorships. If you ha;Vq,.4^u|p;ra^ 
to bodily weakness, 
forth, can it he said you hhye nq^^api; 
to uhject wheoever.t Vwgf fer 

war4 a douHe iweseuteq.^ . Thp rignibt 
a {latron are unquestionably legal 
rights; but they are bound to present 
persons duly qualified for the execii- 
tion of their functions.. Whet cops^ 
.^q^sr^his f Not hlamelefsn^ 

t0m*T qualifications, but, 

^rm ^e dpty r^uiired, ih 
,lp?^rpely,a geh«nnia«|» 

will fidfiy Jafilp- 

hfairy , 

iai7.4w« 
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^ qualiiScatloAB of Dr 

li^ivl^lieido not constitute a specific 
it is no matter whether this* 
or the other man^ is a Principal> 
HSlMess you can show me a law to the 
contrary; but do We hot take the spi* 
. rit and the prindple, and let these 
sqpeirsede mere idle phraseology ? H 
jPttt;eoE^ingaish the vein of principle 
Ihat r^lls through the law, 3 rou extin* 
giiiah the vety soul of the law. I will 
not> decade the question, by saying, 
MTarlane should nerer be a mi¬ 
nister of Glasgow } for tbereds a law 
of principle we should never lose sight 
.of. Are there no statutes tliat say, no 
dergyman shall engage In concerns! in- 
oonsistent wkli his parodiial duties f 
1 refer you for an answer to this, to a 
set of acta passed during the fifty yeaii^s 
uniter the church was firmly establish- 
<4. i The spirit^ though not the letter 
oCtthese, meets the case of Dr MTar- 
laiie; the system upon which they 
ansiframed id just this: They do 
not gire n catalogue of what they pro- 
scitfilbe, but they put down one evil af-. 
tor another. No minister shall, they 
si^^hold any office that may abstract 
luiu from his sacred one X and the «f- 
chamberlain, or collector, is pro- 
semhed merely because it tended to in- 
tffffere/m^ other duties. The het 
pfdhiWs a new set of ineompati- 
bBittoilJfvaudlit was the spirit of this 
w^e^UE^ter of^statutes, to put down 
cyiWytbingr.ithey found wrong, -and 
t|^y would have put down principali¬ 
ties too, had tbOy been found existing. ^ 
A parish 4s to have the whole time and 
attention of its ministers ; and is it 
posWble that, without an assistant. Dr 
M^'F^rlane could justly perfonh thev 
. fin^tiond of both Principal and Mima-, 
tiWheu wa know the population of 
:i«inouiits to nearly 9000 
the place, 1 doubt 
iit;;hut4o say he 
' m downright 


afiectatiom' The’iaan must be ejifipcr.^ 
human who succeeds in thh ittempjt. 
The duties of a Principal are of ^ 
common nature. By the old iaw, he 
must bequ^ified to expound the Sl^ip- 
turcs; fcaow^many languages ,* exhilnt 
a pattern of industry; employ onehour 
in. prelections; must preach one day 
weekly, and be free'oh the sdventri 
from his ordinary dutiesi*that he may 
preach to the people of Govan 00 * 800 - 
day. This was complained of in the 
year 1621 , when a visitation was or¬ 
dered, and Goran was separated from 
the principality. Indeed, no eoUrt could 
sustain the right to the two offices, as 
the duties of one are so great as to ren¬ 
der it impossible'justioe can be done 
to the otoen The Principal is tlie pri- 
marim professor divinity, and in¬ 
trusted with the general superintend- " 
ence. He must audit the accounts, 
walk with the students, and has a ^eat 
responsibility. When I «ee such a 
Principal as Leechmau whs; a mab 
proud of his situation, proud of incor¬ 
porating science with literature, prom! 
of every new laurel gained to the 
University, the friend of merit, the 
encourager of genius ; when I think 
of him, can 1 believe the new prq- 
sentee to be so insensible 'Of true 
glory, that he can eokUy undertake 
the cure of 90 f )0 souls ? I say, that the 
duties of the Principal must interfere 
with thote ofdhe miuister, an^ we 
vermt and hstwmi tho two his mind 
does not get fair play. And if he wei<e 
not in pursuit of objects neither sacred' 
nor academical, he would not ask yo<t 
to appoint liim. There can be no ne^ 
cessiiy whatever for the union -of 
two offices. The stipend 
5Q0f., ami the sal^wy of the PHndpid^''^ 
ship to 66 pl., besides h< 9 ise and ^gttrui^ 
den, and 200 /^ att^ed to the > 

one of the‘deans, ' vatibuoutlier. 

foes or degrees grantedait the Ualvit^i! 
si^. Thmss not esid fbt thS'^parpo^ • ^ 
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of lifting into a. ^ntlconan s; private 
but still I caunot shut ray eyes 
£o.t^ fiiet« > ' 

No,ihan hm been Principal with a 
single charge and a large 6Qlary*> Prin¬ 
cipal Baird has a colleague, and almost 
salary*'' Another has a cure of 500 
' soo^^ with an assistant to help him; 
and after all, hitd 1 a little amicable 
talk with those who are so fond of 
> 6uch*unions, I do not tliink we would 
greatly differ. But some wi^ to do a 
generous thing. He is a good man, 
they say, and why not do him, a kind¬ 
ness ? these hare been of coiirse their 
sentiments on the subject. And if this 
case is carried, it requires no seer to 
tell you what tbe^consequeaces will be. 
To say that the church has not power 
to refuse a gentleman who is prerent- 
“£d by his other engagements from per¬ 
forming liis duties, is to expose the 
clergy to the scorn, and even the in- 
.’dignation of the people, since every¬ 
thing that, is incompatible with the 
discharge of the clerical functions, in¬ 
validates a presentation. The learned 
counsel concluded by citing a number 
of cases in which the law bad been al- 
teued; and inferred that the Assembly 
should be alone guided by constitu¬ 
tional views* 

’Dr McGill said, It is the glory of 
the church of Scotland.that no patron 
can thrust in an unqualified persom 
Kiiowfcdge in languages, and sound¬ 
ness in doctrine, are not tl^only qua¬ 
lifications! 'There, arc so many cir¬ 
cumstances tending to disqualify, that 
they cannot be embraced in any sta¬ 
tute. There have been, and there are 
stiHi learned lunatics, who have gone 
fi^^U^an examination with thegreat- 
esl!(5i^i»recWess." The power of apply ing 
kueAvJedge, ehould. be the prindpal 
Thepiincipies of the church: 
^ aFp^utte ihoetiie to ffuidlities,) though 
tlieiy been peraiit^ 

ted^iqi^]lhnHedl where some 

Specim and necessary causes existed. * 


' Dr Chalmers briefly^ hddrCisos# fli0 
venerable assembly. ' Alhidhig^WlfM 
growing population Off Glafi^w, h# 
observed, that the clergyman and hli 
flock had been gradually receding HU 
they had nearly lost sight of one'tm<* 
other. Even the ordinances of rellj 
gioD, which often exist after the spir^ 

IS gone, had well nigh disappeared^; 
Demoralization was prooeOdtUg ''at«ik 
rapid pace. TKis was felt, and 
suras taken to arrest the evil by pftWl 
viding additional cburcb-accommbd^ 
tion. And it is only by successive ap>« 
proximattons that .we can ever hope to 
accompli^ the great and noble objects 
of the ministry.’ Accordingly, all werh 
rejoipingin the glorious prospect, when 
a gentleman stept in to upset thef 
ejuistion policy of the coi’^ratimiw 
To have approved of this would haVb 
been like committing an act of suicidp' 
on our own cause. The very nanfe^c^' 
plurality he considered citien^vie.' 
was the more necessary to give thi»' 
explanation, as there may be some wba> 
cannot enter into our rfeelinge. Thu* 
presbytery felt as men feel, when 
great impediment is thrown acroai ’ 
their walk in the performance of a greabi 
duty. Give me the man who neith^l 
flatters nor fears ; it is this that 
wall of strength, this that eimbks’hw 
to resist all the surges ef pdpiilai; 
leneC. Country and retiveafgenthntiidh 1 
may not ayrapatbize with 
tow 2 ^ bre^en, on> bothii6iches< '0f the 
question,^ will. Oh the law of this 
case be; would'not touph, ae the fleld 
had been, amply explored, but would 
copia ut once to the act of Ifl] 7* Then 
the church came forth with an int^ 
dmt against country pluralities, hhd ' 
yet it is perversely inmrred’ 
cannot come forth, andjlim her owd'diflu' > 
cretiop, do the same immtittsjl 
velbusresult bertaiubj^ ^ 

iil^ her arm againsik oneidliBS bf 
withoutlaving her8elldpoiirtid^O»iiiifi^'^^ 
different character, but of greater mag* 
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xgitiid^ft'lEhere is a vast distinetion 
bfttveeaii^tlif aeis and actings oi tbe 
(Sen^ral We sit as a court 

^consciences and there are thousands* 
olt(^ue8tionsthatcomebeforeusthrough 
which you could never ifind your way* 
Mit upon Views of expediency and puln 
lie good. You oin do no prejudice to 
your acts hy ^staining our sentences 
therefore you can do nothing to 
iiHiure the intents '^)f the church, 
^hen the presentation was laid upon the 
table of the Presbytery, and when the 
ui|ual question came to be put in the 
usual way, they laid their arrest upon 
it, after a full and free debate, and for 
reasons for which they are not afraid 
to hold up their unabashed heads. And 
if this is to be undone<^if the church 
is not able to hold up her head, you 
may boast as you will, hut it must be 
crippled machinery indeed that cannot 
rqmove erne solitaiy blot—one glaring 
esrruptioa.^ 

i'Jdr Robertson replied. 

'^jMr Findlay of Perth, addressed the 
Aassmhly at great length, amidst Tna-> 
qy interruptions, and occasionally the 
loudest calls of' vote.* He conclud^^ 
with moving, that the sentence ofothe 
Synod of Glass^w and Ayr be affirmed. 
m&Ie John Yorstoun of Hoddam next 
Addressed the Assembly ^n a brief hut 
dtgumentatLve speech; and concluded 
withmeving^ after a preamble highly 
ocnni^lhneiitaiy to DEr M^Farlane, th|t 
the^ncui^ons of the Synod W Glasgow 
nud Ayil'be.iievexsedt. and the settle* 
titent of Pitixidpal M'*iFarlai]eproce6d« 
edin with all’Conrenieni speed. >. 

JLftei; Mine attempts to move an 
joprument, both motions (havingbedn 
f tpdy sheoi^bd) were put tn vete, 
p(^|he w^dj^twling that the stide 
ftheviueftipn iffiouldbe 
^ itMiesHbehig <e^led> 




,< < , n Paoa>jLAW& > ^ 

t ^ ^ ' 

The Assembly proceeded to tlietjpiii-' 
sideratibn of the overture from the 
presbytery of Annan, relative to the 
poor4aws.. < ; 

, Dr Duncan of Ruth well, in supports 
ing the’'overture, proceededr to etaite 
that a bill had been brought into pan* 
liament, to regulate the relieCgraiited 
to the poor m Sootland. -The object of 
the measure was entirely to put an end 
to the operation of the poor*law8. Al¬ 
though he was by no means friendly 
to assessments, and thought tltat they 
can be «only< safely r^ai^ed as a last 
expedient^ ‘tu> he lesm^ted to only in 
cases of extrema necessity, yet< by this 
sweeping legisldtion there wiould be the 
greatest danger of falling nu Scylla iii 
avoiding Charybdis.—Hedid net den^' 
that the law as it nou^istands might be 
improved. The power conferred on 
the poor themselves, of prosecuting the 
heritors and session fur a maintenancei, 
was certainly attended with many 
evils. It constitutes them, to a certain 
extent, proprietiors of the land; and 
hy giving them a legal right to demand 
support, destroyathe very ideaof chari¬ 
ty both in the giver and the receiver. 
The one class are thus led to be clamo¬ 
rous, the .other to be reluctant; the 
one to complain of Injustice, the utlaer 
of ingratitiklt} }';and thus a breach es 
made b^ween. the rich and tbe pour 
that cannot bb healed. Nor does the 
evil end there—no—for. titeh come all 
the vexations and all the denioralining 
inHuenoes of litigation, ui'ged^ off by 
pettifoggers of the law, and by rodkiHl 
a|^tatais4> To remedy thesb 'evUbifibft^ 
Kenned;^ brings forward hiftSbRUiib^. 
lyhich ite proposes to level tbeKivibohi 
fobpe) of the pol3c*laivsi 
bffd toi leave) 
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bisIffgerMousaffdisu^llQiitfrMtfedifitd^ 
he exjjected to stJ^'ond his motion, had 
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pi^ve(l the possibility and the proprie^' 
ty of supporting the poor by private 
ch^ityi ' It is not pretended that the 
destruction of the poor-laws will des¬ 
troy poverty. Disease and old age, 
and numerous families, whose only 
head is a widowed mother, or a bed-, 
^nd nTid helpless father, himself need¬ 
ing support, wilP still be foundt in as 
^reat abundance as ever. How then 
-are tlieso to be maintained ? By cast- 
« ing them on the charity of theft* friends 
and neighbours. Want, in order to ex¬ 
cite the sympathetic feelings, and to 
call forth charitable exertions, must 
ndt only be known to exist as a^gene- 
ral fact, but must be brought home to 
the heart by actual observation. Men 
do not commonly put their bands very 
deeply into their ]^ckets for purposes 
^' ftf charity, unless they come in actual 
contact with objects of compassion. 
He knew enough of the sentiments of 
. the landed jiroprietors to be convinced, 
that the relief which many of them 
now give is extorted from them by the 
fear of assessment, and that, if this 
fear were once removed, the parishes, 
where there are no residing heritors, 
** would just be left to shift for them¬ 
selves, with the burden of a more 
rapidly increasing, and therefore a 
more starving population. Dr Duncan 
concluded with moving; that the As- 
sembly^at present deem it' inexpedient 
to compel any change in the system of 
the poor-laws of Scotland, and, in con¬ 
sequence, Tesolve to petition parlta- 
, mentagainstany compulsory alteration. 

Dr Chalmers rose to support the 
, motion of his reverend and worthy 
Mdndii' With regard to the bill, he 
fihbuldo^be giving the lie to his own 
iiintSdieiits and conviction, were he to 
piru^sa^iMiefiti the practical 

Whole of Its i^actmehti. Mtb 
^hovartheletts^'did ^ot he^tale^to &tate> 
fhat f|<*Rias^hu^*IM ;dpinten'that the 
nedasaity! of^ Ipoov^rateat^rniight uifi- 
- iitttyyi>%e fWholly^ done 'wmty- 'f#ithr 


There were maxims regarding uUio< 
maintenance of the poor perpetnallyii 
rung upon the ears of the people; and 
these maxims, whether well or ill 
grounded, it was the fashion of the 
time to believe. The most inveterate 
enemies of the parochial system would 
do him tlm justice to say, that he never 
thrust this system on any other parish. 
It had, nevertheless, ^ept beyond its 
original bounds, and was now vcduntari- 
ly working its silent way.into the very 
hearts of those very parishes that were 
at fird! its most strenuous opposers. 
It was much easier to convince the 
Jamie Macfarlaites, the Kate Simpsons, 
and the Andrew Thomsons of the Gal- 
lowgate of Glasgow, of the efficacy of 
this mode of providing for the wants of 
thp poor, than,the conveners had com¬ 
mitteemen of that great city. The 
General Assembly might make and re^ 
ject laws regarding pauperism as they 
pleased, but still they would Lave pow 
in their land, and still these poor must 
be provided for ; and, however tbfey 
might strive by their laws against 
mendicity to do away with so great 
and so sore an evil, they would ultiM 
mately come nearly to the same pur¬ 
pose as a certain venerable associatia^* 
did, who passed a vote against ithe 
system of Copernicus, and the iasramf 
motion as discovered by Galilee; 4 
These were his feelings and his^senti^ 
ments regarding the bill under dmens-. 
sion p and bbing decidedly agi^st a 
doctrinal declaratimi from this As¬ 
sembly to the lK}USe of CommonSjj he 
should eondude by heartily seconding^ 
the motion of his reverend and learn¬ 
ed fnend. 

A good deal of di8casshM:i foliowedi 
thou^ ^11* agreed on the prinoipIe»^ 
hmxpediencyi and a motion 
fhoi’iin aground ferpethiaidhgpi!^ 
intent was ^]ianimotiiiy!!;4ii6||MteT}‘w 
petitibil was prepared, kigifen*hj^ the 
Moderator, and oi^dtwtd tortiMhIratia- 
mitted to the Lord Advocate, with a 
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■ H/r 

request that his lordship do present 
to the House ot Commons. 

CouBSE OF Study op Theology. 

; '"u 

Mr Eisdale, convener of the com¬ 
mittee for revising returns to over¬ 
tures on the course of study to be pur¬ 
sued by students of theology, ga\^e iii 
the report of th^t committee. It stated 
that they had received returns from 
si:!t presbyteries, live approving simple 
Citer of the proposed alterations, and 
one, the presbytery of Dundee,’propo¬ 
sed some modilicatimis. Mf Kisdalc 
observed at some len^h on the ob¬ 
ject of the overture. One reason for 
the proposed alterations had been the 
increasing number of students, but 
where there was the greatest num]|^r 
of rival candidates, the public would, 
have the greatest choice. He regret¬ 
ted that politics had insinuated into 
our church, and that certain spccula- 
t^s'suppdsed that the church was in 
danger from an excess of students, in 
the same way as the country from an 
Excess of population; another reason 
was, that conjpassion for the students 
frequently induced prcslwtcrics ha be 
more lenient in judging oftheir quaJifi- 
cldidiiS. It had been said, why^ should 
l^ timc he required for the education 
ddrgymen, than for instructing 
a iailor or irhoemaiccf in the business 
of HhtSr ciufte ? Were the mysteries 
of thie' la^teif^more profound than the 
iimter4|ji$ of religion ? ,By no means. 
Tne long aptii^ticcships^cre hot ne- 
ce^ary for the initiation pf pupils, for 
most' trades might be learned in a few 
months; but they were monopolies in 
fottWilf the masters; and he would 
opposl^’^the introduction of the same 
into religion. That .the 
was cdhsii&nd unndceasiii^, 
ijdifoiTOd froUi ihdijffer- 
tho dhiit'ch upon 1 

t|fat the As- 
^ve thO. tfveiture the 



coup dc grace ot once. He thereforo 
moved that there does not appear a^inf 
necessity for altering the course m 
study, at present required of studcAih 
of theology. 

Dr Chalmers was unpreparec 
answer the qieech that had jus^^^ 
delivered. He had indeed lost|ifi|pit' 
very mucli of the overture, aOd had 
little recollection of the speech with 
which it was introduced; for amid tho- 
variety 6f pursuits which it liad been 
his lot to be engaged in since it was 
delivered, even the notes of that .sjieech 
had sunk into the dormitories of obli¬ 
vion.* He would not come forwatd 
with any elaborate defence of the over¬ 
ture, and he believed his sentiments 
would be in accordance with those of 
the house, when he said'he wished to 
be excused. He (Dr C.) was not tUtT" 
author of the overture; it originated 
with a reverend father, one of tlie pro¬ 
fessors of the University of Glasgow^ 
who had intrusted him with it, and he 
had endeavoured to support it with 
such argimcnts as he was able. Since 
that time lie had bad a little Uni¬ 
versity experience added to his ckyi- 
cal ex|)erience, and that experience “ 
was altogether in favour of the over¬ 
ture. When he saw students of divini¬ 
ty coming forward to the numbef of 
150 in each year, in one University, 
he could iiofc biit think that an argu¬ 
ment ill its favour, and that the pycr- 
ture stands ojn the same'good grounds 
that it ever did. This •overture, in¬ 
stead of being transmitted in a sepu»-, 
rate form to presbyteries, had U-en 
transmitted among the general actj^ olt, 
Ai&embly, and the conseqWncc, 
it had escaped notice by mp^ 

Dr epuk was firmly persuad^ , 
attention bad been as well l^ir<^ea,to 
the overture as if jit had tr'a^ 
initted separately, and^it^ /foUPjljfe.. 

frbm doeUdW B(iW- 

‘ait^atidn the 
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tTfercfore licggod to move, that it is 
not expedient to re-transniit the over- 
tun'. 

Dr Inglis rose to second the motion. 
If the Assembly had for its object the 
advancement of theology,* they would 
< 4 fot £e-trjinsmit the overture. The* 
jtheological literature of the clergy of 
iScntland stood as high at present as it 
did at any period ; at least that part 
of it ^yhich was o'f practical use. He 
thought it necessary to state his mind 
on a leading and important point. If 
they re(piircd what w'as called a regu¬ 
lar attendance on any University for 
any number of years, they deprived 
the church of those men who became 
most useful ministers—the tutors in 
families. The students might be 
numerous, hut the church got the 
best of them, and if they restricted the 
attendance, they limited,the number 
very coiisiderafily, and the consequence 
would be, tliat they would become stu¬ 
dents of the dissenting churchps. He 
had hcanl that great advantage would 
iiocrue from one year's regular at¬ 
tendance at the University ; but in 
the University of Edinburgh it was 
not consistent with the student's im¬ 
provement in general literature that 
he should be qualified iu less than five 

J ^ears ; aiid if these five years be real-* 
y necessary for young nien of good 
cducatiim, should they think it ne¬ 
cessary to compel another year's at- 
tapdance at the divinity half ? When 
all practical purposes were attained by 
the present system, he could not re- 
obiicfle himself to subjecting the stu- 
d^hlfc' to, uqhecessary diseij^ine, and 
t£0i^^|f^'e\$econded the motion*of his 
friend, t^at the retransmis- 
is inexpedient, 
was against miy alteration^, 
TriS^me Jf^rtiiey discjui^sion ensu^,, 
l>^i»g loudly, Ciall«d for^' 

rity *oT 43, the iium^rs being, Re¬ 
transmit, 117—'Not;Jv4?. * 


PaoPAOATION OF THE, GosPEt' i 

Abroad. 

i ' 

The overture from the presbyteries 
of Edinburgh, Aberdeen, and Linlith¬ 
gow, and the synod of Moray, relative 
to the ]>ropagation of the Gospel among 
tlic heathens, liaving been read, a nm- 
morial and petition from^ Dr Bryce ,of 
Calcutta was rca^l by the clerk. 'TIiq 
memorial set forth the assiduous la- 
hours of the presbyteriau church of 
Calcutta, towards enlightening the 
minds of the natives of India, in whicli 
the bishop and the episcopal church 
had fully co-operated. The memorial 
stated the insufficiency of missionaries 
to accomplish the work of conversion, 
which they had themselvesj^^andidly 
acknowledged, and that it was to the 
Assembly of the church of Scotland 
they looked for effective means tft 
spread the gospel among the Elindoos. 
A minute of the kirk-session of Cal- 
cuttii was also read, approving of the 
memorial. The minute also state4> 
that the President of the Board of 
Control had expressed his rbadiness^to 
afford every facility in furtherance of 
the desired object. 

Dr Maewhirter, during.a long re^«, 
dencC in India, had paid attention, Jo 
the, subject, and for the first ten oip^ 
twelve years he had thought 
gle Hindoo could have been co^^t? 
edi^ But the spell was no^'^, brohpn 
many’of them were regular hearers of 
Dr Bryce, Imt had not recejycd baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper. The doctor, 
in passing a high culogium on his re-, 
spected pastor, whose character, he 
said, had been assailed by the liboUou^ 
press, was called to order by •> , | n 

Mr B- Thomson, who 
sembly wos insulted by 
al3ui^lo?xa, and that the dig;i|ii^ 
house, would be committed 
lino was allowed, 

dehate might arise, uu a{>q|h|e^^^ 
connected with that before the house. 

Dr Maewhirter begged pardon if he 
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had ’4jefeii iwegiilar, and hoped that 
hie feeHtigs might be his excuse. 

Di* Inglis rose, and after some pre¬ 
liminary observations said, that in 
17.96 two overtures had been remitted 
to the Assembly from the synods of 
Fife and Moray, having an object simi¬ 
lar to the present, which were dismiss¬ 
ed, it being the opinion of the House 
that the circuiiistaiices of the times 
were unfavourable, but that at a future 
time, when no obstticle to the t>roceed- 
ing presented itself, the Assembly 
would adopt the measure. The rev. 
doctor now called upon the house to 
redeem its pledge, the obstacles be¬ 
ing now effet^tually removed. He know 
there were among the honourable and 
reverend gentlemen present some whose 
opinions'bn the subject differed frbm 
his; who thought that there was no 
reasonable prospect—^no probability of 
success ; but he rejoi(;ed that circum¬ 
stances were now materiallj'^ altered. 
He thought little was to be expected 
fVom merely preaching the gospel to 
an uneducated, he might say a harba- 
rous people ; they must take the ad¬ 
vantage of improving young minds 
and teaching the arts of civilization as 
preliminary steps. Schools had been 
c^ned in India, and already the most 
sdlutkiy effect has been produced by 
rtiem ; land in practising the aafts of 
iliv^bealion something was done for 
thei^wbrldly interests which prepared 
the^r miifds fol^ embracing the ^spel 
of CfaHistii 'The {inns of the Romans 
were an instrument in the hands of 
God to propagate the truth of the 
gospel, which had met with most suc- 
in those countries where the 
pie were found more enlightened. But 
another cause which had 
IimW te^ethimthe despotism 

Ihftnans in enlighbenlbg the 
' botninebeie;;''which' ■'ivas' 
the sp^t el *j#eace. 
llB^w%i^li|<‘#em'meahing tb say there' 
was no hope in preaching the gospel to 
a’ptid|AG^Wdhy*C<mdition 3 4 God forbid 


that he should limit Divine GraSei 
The reason that he held previous edu¬ 
cation to be necessary was, that a bar¬ 
barous people were wedded to their 
superstitious rites; but give them 
k now] edge and i nformation—-open their 
ideas to judge on other subjects-s-amh 
it will be found that^^supetstition will 
not stand Ixjforc intelligent mindi»—* 
they first doubt, and conviction fol¬ 
lows. Let them have a standing hiinis-" 
try and ap|)oIiited Christian pastors. 
There were learned as well as pious men 
^mnng the natives of India, udio were 
imjiarting the blessings of our enlight- 
enerl nation to their countrymen, who 
were balanci;^ between their supersti¬ 
tious rites and Christianity. On the 
subject of the necessary funds, the re¬ 
verend gentleman alluded to the rnaay 
natives of this country who had return¬ 
ed wealthy men, and u ho felt a strong 
desire to forward tlie desired object 
wliich was dear to their liearts. He 
concluded by submitting tw’o motions 
to the bouse ; the following is the pur¬ 
port of the latter 

That tlie Assembly approve the 
general purpose and object of these- 
overtures; appoint a committee to de¬ 
vise, and report to next Assembly, a 
specific plan for tlie accomplishment of 
that object, and reserve for the con¬ 
sideration bf next Assembly the means 
of providing the requisite funds by 
appointing kh extradiwnm’yooHectibn, 
as Well as byopeningapnbKcsubscrip- 
tidn for the accomplishment ;of that 
pious and benevolent object. 

Mr Duncan of Ruthwell' spoke ttt 
considerable length, stronj^ly opposing 
the opinion, that civilizing must 
eedb christianizing, and i^feVrCa^to 
the present state of the 
Islands m snppbVt 
doctrinj^ Wliefre the viceS'' of 
habitani^^ hod 'been done' 
whb^ sW<^s> had been liidffed 
ploughshae4a,' hhd ^pfwmftigi^ 

hodksj,' ‘''“O'■ .M,< ,r,''fj*r? 

Dr Baird ^seei^ded the last mbtiMfiif 
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an4 bricfljr expressed his coaciirrence 
in its ofajeyt. 

I>r NicrJl said he should form his 
opinion when he saw a specific plan of 
which he could approve ; the would 
then be as ready as any intifi with his 
^^Mrse^aud exertions^ but he would not 
now say anything^ that might csommit 
him hereafter, 

A member whtise name we did not 
learn, Wai’tnly supported the object in 

• view, amd, in allusion to the failures of 
the missionaries, said they had arisen 

. from vai’ious ciuises ; they had been 
disappointed in their plans, or deceived 
by their agents, and it would have 
been next to a miracle if they had 
fully succeeded. He gave his support 
to the second motion, which would al- 
lojf time to form a plan, in concocting 
which, the committee would hold com- 
in uJiication wit h miss ionaries,aud adopt 
a code of instructions. 

. ■ Dr Andrew Brown at considerable 
length expressed his concurrence in 
the subjects before the house, and in 
pious uiul pathetic terms dwelt on tlio 
state of the po])ulatiou in those conn- 
.tries he had visited, whereciviliaation 
was rapidly advancing. 

The motion was unanimously agreed 
to., 

EoudATION AT HOAfS. 

Dr Baird hri^y stated, the purport 
of the overture from the presbytery of 
Edinburgh, v*i 2 . to devise a plan for 
k more etFectually promoting education 
aod.veUgious instruction, particularly 
i^ the. liighlaftids and Islands of Scot* 

^;lrMll^‘(-M'£'00d tbea rose, and after 
^rcidiipg th^ 'great disad-vaptage be 
IpboiireA upd^r^-.havins de^jended on 

heftripg ^.len^hened 

.l»(l4uln>9iin9tls^^teg|ept of 

hr the lamentable imiorance of. ithe 

* of; wbom^arelyjt ftpd some 


of them never, heard the Bible, preachf,; 
ed to them, or ever saw it. Instating 
these facts, he begged to be under-' 
stood as not meaning to detract from 
the valuable services of the Society for 
propagating Christian Knowledge, or 
those of the Gaelic School Society, and 
its admirable auxiliary ; on the con¬ 
trary, these institutions had been the 
means of drawing attention to the 
state of the Islands; hut it was melan¬ 
choly that, after all that had been done, 
thousands were emigrating to the dark 
wilds of America, and passing to eterui-» 
ty ignorant of religion. Much is ex¬ 
pected from a bill in Parliament, and 
it was satisfactory to find, after all 
the clamour about retrenchment, that 
they had been so liberal. The reve¬ 
rend gentleman forcibly pointed oujt 
the urgent want of preachers, one 
minister having to do duty at several 
distant stations, divided by snowy 
mountains and stormy seas. He very 
forcibly recommended the two leading 
principles on which the Gaelic School 
Society had acteil, viz. the adoption 
of ambulatory schools, and introducing 
the cultivation of English through the 
medihm of Gaelic Schools, by AvJiich, 
more good had been done in six mpnth!^ 
than by English schools in the 
instance for as many years—andi ,tbu 
sending pf catechists amongst vthe pe<3H 
pie. The Highlanders were, fojsqif .uf 
convOTsations diuring thewiiitm'aight*^ 
In conclusion the reverend geptlcman 
apologised for the imperfect statement 
he bad laid before the house, *9 whose 
hhnds he confidently left the cause. 

Dr Chalmers approved of the chpreh 
coming forward in the cause; friendly, 
as. be was to missionaries, he could 
disguise that he thought she .woulddt^ 
all the missionaries 

cieties iw^tever. He rejpief^^^hijSI#»yj 
to breathing-tiinei 

controversies, and tconcbsdc^ rW' 
pressing liis cordid:^piCo)M^,iffO,4^ti*M 
measure. 'Kpu-i ho 

The following 
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mously agreed to That, after hear^ 
iOg the wants of the inhabitants of 
‘ tbe Highlands and Islands of Scot- 
latid, and their claims upon the benefi* 
cence of the public most ably and 
feelingly statea, the Assembly most 
Cordially gatre their approbation to the 
6b|ect proposed in the overtures, and 
'unanimously appointed a committee to 
intjuire and Veport to the Assembly as 
to an advisable plan for the church to 
adopt for increasing the means of 
education and religious instruction 
throughout Scotland in general where 
it may be needed, but particularly in 
the Highlands andTslanas,and in large 
and populous cities and towns, and take 
what pro|)er and prudent measures 
may b& in tlieir power for the in¬ 
formation and direction of next As- 
semhly. 

Tbe petition and appeal bjr the 
Rev. Mr M^firegor Stirling, minister 
of Port, and Robert Blair, one of his 
elders, against the sentence of the 
'Synod of Perth and Stirling, was next 
taken into consideration. Mr Jeffrey, 
on the part of the appellants, gave a 
^brief staten^ent of some circumstances 
which had taken place subsc(^ueht to 
j tbe judgment of synod, whereby it 
latl^ieared that an arrangement bad 
ottered into, by which Mr Stir- 
w^«to demit his office into the 
]|iauU>’of ail assistant and successor. 
Tbel^ucid gentleman concluded, witli 
.praying for a reversal of the sebtence 
of d^ositioife, The membera of the 
synoa pr^nt acquiesced in the pro- 
positiem. ^ 

Nicolf stated this to be a case of 
a bsost ittelancholy nature**—a case 
. which, called more for S 3 mfipathy than 
* 'ibiOtit. He believed ^ore was 


The Moderator 
he hajd recei ved a letter 
albng virith a 
ill Ana^sis of the Sta- 
of Gotland. This 



letter stated that considerable progress 
had been made in the conipletioa of 
the work, and it was probable it wouhl 
be published in the course of the year. 

Dr Inglts stated that Sir John Sin¬ 
clair had made a present of the copy¬ 
right of the Statistical Account 
Scotland to the Society for the Bene¬ 
fit of the Sons of the Clergy ; and it 
had lately been proposed by that so¬ 
ciety to publish an abHdgeineiut (if 
that work, brought dov'h to the pre¬ 
sent. time. He therefore suggested 
the propriety of the Assembly being 
cautious in expressing any opinion 
upon the general value of the publi¬ 
cation, although Sir Johh was entitled 
to the thanks of the Assembly for his 
attention, because an expression of ap¬ 
proval might be injurious to the wqrk 
which the Society for the Benefit of 
the Sons of the Clergy had in con¬ 
templation to publish. 

The commission of the General As¬ 
sembly was then appointed. Sir Henry 
Moncrieff to act for tbe Moderator, 

June 2.—The Anmlal General Meet¬ 
ing of the Institution for Building of 
Churches and Chapels, was held at tlie 
Freemason’s Tavern,when a most nu¬ 
merous and resjicctable compatiy at¬ 
tended. His Grace the Axchbishou of 
Canterbury was called to the Chair at 
one ’o'cIqcJc, on which lie suggesftjd 
that the Report be read, Rev. 
Dr Barrett read the Repm*t, which 
stated^ t^bat during tbe lajitt yiiar 182 
applications had been received for a.s- 
sistanc^, some of which are stlli under . 
tbe consideration of the Committee, 
and grants have been made in l eases, 
amounting to 13,7551. and W the ^ 
of that sum additional 
will be obtained foir 17*6^81), 

The dumber oi free i^d 
ted siftings ifiU he 

applicatlohs 

e$taldish^^t tif 

Ill so III 

sed offers of aoc^nmodalidh, tne orU 
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I^inal sums voted bave been increased; 
and that the total of grants amounts 
to^76,880/.; but 21 grants, amount¬ 
ing to 4^55/*, have, from different 
causes, been relinquished; and that in 
five instances the works have l)een 
j^ompleted without claiming the aums 
**^whlC:h have been voted, amounting.to 
530/. The tot&l amount of grants is 
71 , 395 /. At Beddington, Kingsbury, 

'. Cirencester, and Southend, increased 
accommodation was effected* and the 
grants rated by tlie Society were not 
claimed by the parties, they having 
found their own resources adequate to 
tlie work, and leaving the grants to be 
appropriated to more urgent purposes. 
The Society has lent its aid towards 
producing additional accommodation 
for fifty, forty, or thirty-five persons, 
where only that number was required, 
and contributed to provide church- 
room for much greater numbers ^ 
Bath, ^V’rexhara, Walsall, Coventry, 
and other places; and by the grants 
which hav^ been made, additional ac¬ 
commodation will be provided for 
92,655 jiersons; and that of this num- 
beij the free and unappropriated sit¬ 
tings amount tQ 69,293; but still there 
were thousands and tens of thousands 
for whom church-accojnmodation re¬ 
mains yet to be jnrovided, a,ud the So¬ 
ciety, to continue their work, must de- 
|)o^d ejitirely upon the public. Tlie 
whole ?|,n]^puiit of the (donations recei¬ 
ved, ^li^tvhich has 1^11 invested in 
the 'mbli^funds, ip Cri, 209 /. 18«. 10</. 
an^ tbaf oiT annual subscrigtions, 300/. 
'I'h.e amount of money actually paid, 
and of grants, to the payment of wUch 
the S^ety ha* pledged themsel^s, 
and the disposable ba- 
present is i^ueed to a sum 
;lhS jtxpenditure of last year 
number pf free anid 
wiltbu 60,295, 

^ ihjPl* 'The artnudl state* 
ito,'to 1824, 
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of donations, subscriptionll received, to 
dividends on stock in 'public funds, to 
sale of consolidated 3 per cent, annui¬ 
ties, to sale of 3 pw cent, ditto, and to 
sale of fiirniture,.amounts to 24,733/. 
7s> 9d.'; and by the grants paid, by 
charge and disbursements, &c.amQUjats 
to the same sum. A most munificent 
subscription was made by the copi- 
pauy, amounting to ifpwards of20^/. 

United Secession Synod. 

Wednesday, September IS, 
Tub synod proceeded to the consi¬ 
deration of a cause, affecjting the cha¬ 
racter of the Rev. Alexander Fletcher, 
minister of Albion Chapel, London, 
which came to them by reference from 
the Presbytery of London, and by pro¬ 
test from Mr Fletcher himself, against 
certain parts of the presbytery’s pro¬ 
cedure. The charges against Mr F. 
related, 1st, to his conduct, in break¬ 
ing promises of marriage made by him 
to a young lady, the daughter of a 
most respectable minister of the Se¬ 
cession Church, and the various aggra* 
vations which had accompanied that 
conduct, into which the Presbytery of 
London, had conceived it to ^ tpelr 
duty to institute an inquiry; and 
2dly, to charges preferred against J^r 
Fletcher by his session, for dispensSttg 
the Lord’s Sqm>er, in direct qpposlt^n 
to two deeds of the session, tielaying 
the celebration of that ordinance. 

. The minutes of the presbytery were 
read, and the various papers connected 
with the business, winch were*very 
numerous, and among the rest, part of 
a petition from Mr Fletcher, stating 
that he did not mean to be present at 
this meeting, and requesting the syn^ 
to appoint a committ^ tp 

dwges preferred agmi^ aikl 
allow him till next 

-toptopare his defence;;5]p^i||^<|l^ 
adjourned l4|l tbeeyiuniljjj^'i'' 

The court having 
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of^otl^es papers 
]»5f!!re>rtea|/i|;^.ai>di0mv»g tbe rest, apeti* 
<;ipp^l^gned.by.(^r) ojeml^ers and seal;- 
Albi®n Street congrega- 
(tioftjicpniplaiiiing of the proceedings of 
)^o presbytery,* stating that their pi^s- 
tefi,ihhduHot« been guilty of breadi -of 
iprjUia^ of >iaanriage> but ha*! onjy 
delay'j tioinplainbag of; a juro- 
. 1 ^ b^iog if^Wtetl agibust Mrl' Jot- 
ifhpiVfPi, a <dvil court ) ami entreating 
.tho ayuod to dismiss the atfaii^ atid to 
accept tlie dec-laratioiis and ackniuV'- 
ledginents wliicU their pastor bind of¬ 
fered. Another petition of the sa|ne 
import vras also read from some of the 
elders, deacons, and members of Wells’ 
Street congregation, containing about 
signatures. 

The remaining part of tlje petition 
iBtotn Mr FJetcher was then read, <’on- 
taiujing. an account of the particulars 
of the .defence he proposed to make at 
;]sieict meeting of synod, and stating 
fjthl^^t be denied nothing that lie Itad 
,yw)ritteu to that y(Ring lady, but wished 
tilU his letters to he taken in their pro¬ 
per meaning; and that it was on ac¬ 
count of the melancholy state of his 
.brother that be wished the marriage 
^4eiUyed. . 'Me complained of the man- 
saaier iuny^hich the lady’s father luitl 
4#title«k tt> Jiirn; and of his refusing to 
mafter to arbitration, but 
5hei4i»giftU;a,Qtien aigaJnIJ hiw ib the ci- 
yU had suojected him to 

about, of expenses. ' 

The sywKi.thpn proceeded to the 
consideration of the question. 

Some diseuseion in the outset took 
place on Mr Fletcher's protest and ap¬ 
ical 

Xothian of Fdinburgh, was of 
. opinion, that the synod coidd not at- 
jdwlhdAO jthOi protest. Mr Fletch^jr fail- 
iMgldohallpiciui, ho must be oonoideved 
ldl«'t|!tti«g'4epip’tod from it^ attd^even 

Iqr the court todis' 

Sitop tkSbmix^l^ «Cth«t protest, lie 


decidedly opMon thatrjtaliiouldd^ 

dismissed. . ,,i . :» ,i,, „ ,, 

Mr May of Kinrosa^Myipiyed'/M*’ 
Fletcher as wishing to procrastinate 
the business. He had received a, re.- 
gular summons from the presbytery, to 
etteud fhe(^iicHl,,yet. be (uot; owly (failv 
od tp appear^tbjit ^red up excise.for 
his abse^ift. 

Mr Brown, of. HalkeitJi.tSahh tliSt 
the protest of Mr Flyteher agaijiot the • 
proceedings of the presbytery, WjSis to 
bring the matter before the synod, and 
his petition to take it put of their hands 
again ,* and;, tl>erefore, that tlm pro¬ 
test ought, to be laid, aside altoge¬ 
ther. i . , 

Mr Thomson of ColdsU’eam thought 
the question now, ought to be, is Mr 
Fletcher guilty of the charges contain¬ 
ed ill the statement made by the pres¬ 
bytery or not ? If any. member of tlie 
Q^urt thought he »*as not guilty, let 
him rise and say so. For his part, hi', 
had not a doubt of his guilt; and, 
therefore, for the honour of religion, 
and the prosperity and even existence 
of the Secession Church in Loudoia, 
the court ought to come to an iramo- 
diatc and proper decision—a decision 
wdiich would make it np])ear to the 
whole Christian world, that they heki 
such crimes in abhorrence. 

Mr Comric of Pennycuick said, that 
the apology of;-Mr Fletcher/or not 
fuKilling his engagement,; founded mi 
the conduct of his brother, was, quite 
untenable; for even allowing that his 
brother had been iiusane, w ould this.be 
an' apology for rooting out his affectiun 
foK^a young lady, t<| whom ho was 
pigged by the most solemut an^ tSa- 

cr^ promises ? The sanaet J*h 
$«id af )the opposition of 
jWd, .tlwapisforo he.considefedtlJRijchftf- 
. , fuJly;,Mf ubstjanth^^ 

dxdIhpte'iOiBnswriB ,«bo^jfolIj^Wmi;n f 
If.. Mf- 'Hall",was {ftC-.ttbOi 

,aiid pwpqsedth^JhiNl^ 
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po^d to-judge of the ensure to be 
inflicted on Mr Fletcher. 

.Mr M'Gilchrist ofDuuse said, that 
he wished to call the attention of the 
court, for a few minutes, to the im¬ 
portance of the decision they should 
.come to irt this matter. The very e»- 
istence of their congregations in Lon¬ 
don, depended on that decision: and 
if they should suffer sucli a stain to 
rest bii one of their menibei*^ without 
due*invcstigation, or fail, if tne charge 
were Substantiated, in passing such a 
sentence, as would show that they had 
not abandoned tlic discipline of tlie 
idiurch, their consistency would be 
wholly at an end. That such conduct 
as Mr Fletcher had evinced should 
give offence, and c;dl forth the disap¬ 
probation of every religious and every 
well-disposed person, was just what 
might have been expected, ami he trust¬ 
ed the court would show their decided 
displeasure at the course which he 
had pursued. The reverend gentle¬ 
man than took a review of the various 
steps of Mr Fletcher’s conduct; his 
breaking up of the correspondence, he 
said, was peculiarly aggravated by the 
expressions which Mr F. used, viz. 
that it is not the decree of Heaven that 
shje should be his wife, at least so long 
as her venerable father survived. Mr 
M'Gilchrist next referred to the rea¬ 
sons 9 .s 8 igncd by Mr Fletcher for 
breaking his promise, which he said 
was noth^g more than a scheme for 
getting off ftom his engagement. The 
court, he conceived, must come to one 
of the following decisions, either tp 
give Mr Fletcher a solemn rebuke, to 
^spendhtm from the office of the mi- 
?iiii|i'y,' br to depose him altogether. 

the ffirst of these would 
be^ for e3«unple, Where 

the‘piarty haa sincerely i^pehted of bis 
crimes:’* Bwt the here •(said* the 
gentleb^) 'k-terf differ ent ,* 
FMliet wot unly stiU 


asserts his owh iuhocence, Imt tiKfles 
his friends because they-say he has 
done wrong. His cohfes^ioU’at the 
bar of the Court of King’s Bench, jrafe 
solely to serve a purpose, nam^y, tb 
save damages. In his humble opinion, 
in order to benefit the individual him¬ 
self, and to wipe away the reproach 
which his conduct had cast on tO'C Se^ 
cession Churchy he might to be 
pended till he discover abetter temphr 
of mind, and give evidence of genuiUb 
repentance. 

Mr Young of Perth, saw in the 
whole of Mr Fletcher's conduct, not 
only no signs of reiientance, but a con¬ 
tinued hardness, and a determined in¬ 
difference to the feelings of those whom 
he had injured. For the purity of the 
church, and for the interests of a large 
community, no palliation should ro 
made of these charges, but a proper 
sentenc*; pronounced on tlie offender. 

Mr Kidston of Glasgow, considered 
this case as exceedingly aggravated, hi 
consequence of the duplicity of Mr 
Fletcher. He therefore proposed tHet 
the Presbytery of London be appoiiit- 
ed to meet on an early day, that Mr 
Fletcher be enjoined to appear before 
said presbytery, to confess tlie offeuefes 
of which the synod has found him 
guilty, and to be solemnly rebuked 'it 
the Imr of said presbftery j and’il^lfe 
shall not make confesstoh, and subiuit 
to censure, the presbytery shtt® be en¬ 
joined to suspend him j and toVerait 
the cause to the synod that they may 
inflict higher censure. This he con¬ 
sidered to l»c the best method of main¬ 
taining the authority of that presby¬ 
tery, and of making a salutary im¬ 
pression on the public mind in Lon¬ 
don. i ; 

Mr Hay of Kinross thoiigbtj tbnt 
every man must be 8at!i|i^dvbL,Mr 
Fletcher’s guilt ; andaltisoeiBil^n^sfld 
tlmt he ought to 
he thought Loridiin 
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censure, as it would 
Wj^^^ued with no beneficial effect; 

it pronounced by this court, 
would have uiuch more weight. He 
jcpiicluded, with giving it as his opi- 
jiionf that Mr Fletcher be suspended 
until he gave signs of true repentance 
jCor his past conduct. 

Mr Fleming of West Caldcr said, 

,^^thut there was 4 , religious body in the 
.^i^etropolis, whose edification ought to 
' be consulted; and that tire, synod was 
, bound to act towards Mr Fletcher in 
,thc‘ same manner as they would to¬ 
wards au elder of Albion Street Cha¬ 
pel.* He did not think that referring 
the cause to the London Presbytery 
for censure, w'as answering that editi- 
Ciition ; the presbytery having remit¬ 
ted it to the synod, u ith a request 
that that court would terminate the 
business witbcnit sending it back to 
them. He therefore thouglit Mr Flet¬ 
cher ought to he rebuked at the bar 
jof the synod. 

; ,j, Dr IJallsupported the motion made 
Mr Kidstou, which had originally 
suggestcnl by himself in an early 
,^tagcof the discussion, 
f ;!p[rLothian,after showing tliatathis 
jivi^ ,cause intimately connected with 
the maintenance of the jmrity of reli- 
ggipij^tmdof the discipline of the church, 

.^id,J](e ,wa^ sorry, and he was sure 
; j^yery ppe wap sorry, that no member 
the court could say that this mini-. 
oter ;p|u»uld not be censured. There 
were present at least 200 members, 

<aud not one seemed to have the incli¬ 
nation to say a single word in his de¬ 
fence* He then submitted the follow¬ 
ing motion to the coui’t: " That Mr 
Fletdier puspended from the exer- ' 
,>e^,of,,hiS|Omcej and from church fel- 
pn|il next meeting qf the sy- 
he be summoned to at- 
in ^rdnr that he 
Mhghed at the bar,of this court, 

with ‘hfi t^e chqfr. 


as they shall see Qausc, ac^rdiqg 
the rules bf the church, with certifi¬ 
cation.” 

Mr Barks of Dunfermline was of 
opinion, that too much limiortance was 
attached bj^ some to Mr Fletcher’s pb- 
^ence. His absence was, in this view 
of the matler, an aggravation of bis 
offence. Had Mr Fletcher been pre¬ 
sent, he would have moyeibkuJt fpr 
suspension, biit immediate depbs'tion; 
but for the sake of notgiviiig to, the 
sentence of the court the appeai’ancc 
of undue severity, Ijc wouhf move, that 
in consequence of Mr Fletcher’s ab¬ 
sence, although it must appear to ever.y 
one, that his absence is altogetlier coii- 
tumacions, he fie immediately susjiend- 
ed from the exercise of his niiiii:>tcrial 
. functions, and summoned to appear at 
the bar of this coifrt at their iieit 
meeting, to he farther uealt^ witli as 
they shall see cause; witli an express 
certification, that if Mr Fletelier fail¬ 
ed tlicn to ai)])car and satisfy the court, 
they should proceed to farther cen¬ 
sure. 

Several other members spoke much 
to the same effect, and after consider¬ 
able discussion, in the course of which 
various motions were proposed, all 
agreeing, however, as to the necessity 
of suspending Mr h'letcher, at least 
for some time, Mr Lothian’s motion 
W£U 5 agreed to. 

Sliortly afterwards a meeting of the 
Members of the Albion Chapel^ in Lon¬ 
don ^all, took place, for the puroosc 
of considering the case of the Rev. 
Alexander Fletcher, aqd of adopting 
such measures as should appear tq b:i 
necessary. . /Pit six o’cloclc 
;qf the Chaper ware ppebe^^; anCifbe 
bui|4ipg wab inimediately 
^tqeufiqcatibn.' ’’ 

^ bp mdliqq , bjf l^r t J^pqesy' 
lEietqher w^ Wwiiibbilisl;^ clibsdii’^io 




♦ Mr Joiies, after (lepreeating tlie 
attempt wbicli he said the Synod of 
Kdinburgh had made to, foist, upon 
the cojjgregation of Albion Ciiapel a 
minister respecting whose talents and 
character they had no knowledge what- 
ever, read the following resolution 
That the K0,v. Alexander FletcKer, 
whom we havechosejji to be our minister 
for the last thirteen years, be still con- 
sadeVed by us as such, notwithstanding 
th(f> unfounded and invidious attack 
made by his enemies against his moral 
character, and the unparalleled and 
unchristian sentence passed by the 
‘United Associate Synod at Edinburgh, 
on the l5th inst., susj>ending him from 
preaching to us for six months to 
come ; being fuller convinced that his 
persecntioii m this instance originated 
in malice, was carried on by envy, and 
the decision accomplished by the force 
of htlse evidence.’* 

The resolution was seconded and 


members of the chapel to sripport the 
mini8ter,M''hom they loved, and hot to 
suffer themselves to be robbed of the 
place of worship, which hy their volun¬ 
tary contributions they had erected, 
for the purpose of his preachjng to 
them the Everlasting Gospel. 

The motion was seconded,’ put, and 
carried unanimously. 

Mr Fletcher observed, thi^t it! the 
presence #f Him who was the searcher 
of all hearts, the impression 6f that 
moment would never be erased from 
Iiis bosom. He would say in the words 
of Ruth to Naomf—With you I will 
live, with you I will die.” (Applause.) 

Two declarations were here read, 
which, it was announced would lie for 
signatures of the adult and the youthful 
atteiiders of the chapel. They seve¬ 
rally cxjiresscd approbation of Mr 
FJetclier’s conduct, aud a determina¬ 
tion to support him. 

On the motion of Mr Jones, it was 


proposed by Mr Jones, (Mr Fletcher 
declining to jmt it, as it related so 
•immediately to himself,) and carried 
unaiiiniously, with the exception of 
one hand which was held up against it. 

Some person suggested, that the 
geiitlcmau who liad raised his hand 
against the restdution had not under¬ 
stood the question, 

V The genllbinan rose and said, I un¬ 
derstood it perfectly well. (Some dis¬ 
approbation.) * .. 

Ml* Fletcher said, that the gentle¬ 
man in question was the first person 
who had showed hospitality to him 
. iu Londoh. pn his coining to the 
pietropoHs,, it was at that gentleman's 
^jU|pe that he first broke bread, and it 
his bed ‘that he first, slept. He 
,J]^Mv|edi|l^im to be an excellent man 
aha a Uhristiah, but he also Relieved 
depeived. He fotgavp him, 
and'called‘upoh the’aSseml^^ to dis- 
• cover no moi’e signs of disapprobation. 

Mr J. Douglas moved a resolutioi, 
'^declaring the determination of the 


ordered that the managers of the 
chapel be instructed to draw up and 
]>ub1ish a statement in answer to the 
falsehoods which had been circulated 
by Mr Kirkaldy and some other mcm- 
bets of the Synod, respecting certain 
proceedings \vhich had taken, placb'5h 
the chapel. - ^ f 

Mr Fletcher then ascended 
pit and addressed the attdiehbe.’''"Tt 
might be expected thalt he Sfoiild 
enter into a very full dbthil hf the 
particulars connected with Ms un¬ 
worthy hist<»ry, but he intended only 
to advert to a few particulars, lea¬ 
ving the whole subject to be more 
fuH}^ explained in a printed statement, 
which, by a painful necessity,, he felt 
hiipself compelled 'to lay before the 
religious British public^ In tbd hiudth 
of April last, an actioft .'Jii^ir ir^ised 
against the humble iddlVMdaU ivho 
was addressing them id df 

KingV Bench. ; The * tiiat 

evening w'as ribt' Vh^hdr TOt 'F|ro- 
cccdiiig was merited; the question, 
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L>u^u attention at that 

tlm ^tiQn couJd have been avoided. 
H^^^ould allow it to be supposed that 
formed the plan~the cruel, de- 
lil^rate, despicable plan—of violating 
the most sacred engagements. But it 
wjijiul^ ^he pecessary to see whether 
there did not exist strong reasons why 
th^ ^houl^ pot have come before 
'the puhliq. Who were^the parties ?— 
Ope was a professor of Divinity at 
Gl^^gbw, antt he, the other, was a 
preaclier of the Gospel. The character 
of the former was sufficiently public ; 
but his was more so on account of his 
loi^ity. Was it not then desirable 
for the interests of religion, that the 
case should have been kept out of 
Court? He believed that there was 
hot a Christian in England in the 
possession of his faculties who would 
answer “ No.” The interests of re¬ 
ligion were involved in the case, and 
he felt that. He received a letter 
sf^^ting that if he did not marry a 
(^rtaiu individual in September, an 
act|ph would be raised against liiin. 
i|it the time when he received the 
le^teir* and, indeed, for a few Meeks 
■^ovi^^sly to that period, he M'as in a 
yf great affliction. He had a soul 
^nd it would not avail him 
^'te||i-|t:h,em t|iat, which was not true. 
]|^j^ j^ecl^ed^ as h.niau and a Christian 
mihis^eri several M eeks before 

fgf-SttV^ead^dl^ im he had been in 
a stai^ of e^^j-eine, agony of mind. 
Great was liis alhiction, when helo- 
v^ sister dj^d, who wa^j the darling of 
hia heart, anid whom he nursed in ear- 
jy age ^ great was his affliction, when 
n^.lo^t i^^moiliier distinguished for her 
her historical lore, 
knowledge; great,' 
visited 

1ft «3cpM, and 

to him as a 

.state the cijTCuin- 


stance Mdijch bed pro^uce^.gn effeeV. 
upon his mind never to be ifestroypd. 
He labour^i^ under a degree of agony, 
and indescribable suffering of mind, 
such as he had never suffered before, 
and such as hy ^rusted he should-uevcf 
ci^perienCe agtiin. He was in that.stat^ ^ 
when he re^pived the letter to which 
he had alluded. He ‘knew that, the 
writer of that lettPr was of an irascible 
disposition, and that, perhaps,, might 
apologize Tor its style. Perhaps that 
individual did not believe that his (Mr 
Fletcher's) situation was such as he 
had described to him. He had stated 
to him that his attachment to the lady 
was as strong as <ever^ but that there 
existed a harrier to thpir union which 
Providence alone cuuVl remove. I'lie 
circumstances of the case were stated 
amongst the managers of the chapel, 
and lie M^as told by one of those geutlci- 
men that he would be ruined if he did 
not marry the girl. At this conduct 
he felt'a degree of indignation M'hich 
he could not repress. He, however, 
took means to prevent the case coming 
before a Court of Justice, and foi* that 
purpose he wrote to Mr Dick, request¬ 
ing that the matter might he s^pbrnit- 
ted to the arbitration of fuuf ministers 
in England; tM'o to be chosen by each 
party; and of four laymen in Sco^f, 
land, two to be choseu, by each pavtjj^ 
in like manner an4 to ahi^lc, by their 
decision. To that, letter. |je received^ 
an answer of haughty disdain. He 
then called on Dr Waugh) with whom 
he found Mr Broadfoot, and he told 
the doctor to endeavour to dissuade 
Mr Dick from bringing the pase.in^ 
Court ^Dr Waugh .said, " 

Sandy, T was thinking pf % 
thing iaft> night in bed.”; 
and % Broadfoot hoih.,WrPfe,4® .W 
pjA ^ a4^i> OTt t,) 

8H(iie<^ fit . (^ur); wwjri W4, 

oirt fto 4gor qj^h ajBfo^g®. 

ttould ofta to , 

Those letters n^ere,4ijsregnf<^f; 







tl^aV^ 'yk^ ;^)tl(ki^ to W^ie /aflf 
ajyolo^ he Oould, ‘ cbnsisti^ntljr 
with truth ; hut it wai? proposed that 
he should put his name to a paper 
wliich Df Dick should hare it in his 
power to fill up with whut ho j^IOasod. 
'ihcivhe said tho.t hb would rather di(? 
tliau consent to guch a ^rojibsal. /ft 
length* the matter went lUto court, and 
Mr Scarlett, after some obervations, 
propo’sed a cohiprOmi'^e, ^rbich was 
jicce^tcd.— After that coinpromise had 
taken place, he suppt)se<l that nothing 
more would have been said on the sub¬ 
ject, and he scrupulously avoided say¬ 
ing anything respecting it himself; 
what, then, would he thought of Dr 
Dick's family, when it was known they 
sent the whole of the papers which had 
been prepared for the trial to the 
Presbytery of London, to hiruish mat¬ 
ter of accusation against him ?— [Here 
.Mr Fletcher read Mr Scarlett’s s]>ecch 
in the Court of King's Bench.]—Mr 
Brougham,the counsel for the opposite 
party accepted the offer of compromise; 
inul his speech contained the following 
remarkable passage : “ The lady does 
not eome here to persecute the defend¬ 
ant : she docs not ask for damages by 
way of compensatiofa for‘an injury, 
wlildj no damages can repay, hut for 
the vindication of her character.” 
Wliat was required vvas given ; the 
reparation wh Ich was kaiglit was made; 
the compromise was aebepfed; and the 
Lord Chief Justice declared himself 
satisfied with the conduct pf both par¬ 
ties. “ He had Ibpposcd that the com- 
. promise would have satisfied the Pres¬ 
bytery pf London, but Mr Rroadfoot 
.and| sohic other members of that body 

f e' nbt satisfied with it. He was 
hat tftn'e ignorant that at thpVery 
Vb'inWomise Wfis dgreed ,tQ 
. anothbF^^ldt' wha hrewifi^ 'dgdiiiR 
iffi''"ft/llhdIsMdWhedlbat shbi’6' 

the* qouft 

^ is hot 


with hiin 

will have Irfm in 
Court.” There were bhfj! 
in which the Presbytery of tloh'Aon * 
could have received the dohumeh'ts. ’ 
They must cither have beeii dftef- 
ed, and that would have bech a ihost 
dishonourable act, or they 'indst haf^ ’ 
been solicited. In the latteh^^case 'ft^ 
would have beeivthe4uty of the/t»arV 
ties in the North to have said 
they could not give them up, be¬ 
cause they liad entered into a com-- 
proniise with the, party to ivhom they ' 
refei’ired* He was extremely anxious 
to know how the Presbytery became 
possessed of the documents, and he 
cross-examined Mr Broadfoot pretty 
closely on the subject. Mr Broadfoot 
hesitated, but at length'said that he 
had told him. He said, That may 
he, Mr Broadfoot, but I positively 
declare, upon my honour, that I have 
forcotten it.” Mr Broadfoot then, 
changed colour, and said, Well, I 
will tell you.” lie then informed him 
that a few days after the trial he saw 
Dr Dick, and told him that the Pfes^ 
bytery intended to take cognizance pf 
the*affair ; to ivliich Dr Dick rejpHed,*' 
that he had got all the papers 'rca^i^ 
and that they might have them. Coma, 
anything be more invidioiis thaii^ 
a proccHiding on the paft of iiiV.fbiibUy 
who said, through the jiipl^b of their 
most eloquent and patriotic Cpiiiiseb 
that they came noPinto court to perse¬ 
cute him If they did not wish to 
persecute nun there^ it seenicd that 
they were determined to persecute 
him somewhere else, however. He 
had now led his hearers up the |>3*lks 
of the stream of calumny', yflth Vhicb 
it had been sought to ovi^helin niiaii 
aiid pointed but to thei!^*'^e 
^otifee. of malignity wjibn^|e^if 
ire hid been Oblfe^ WiSm 

..t. _ ._I-J 


iwm' 


'We |have 


done 
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tlie proceedtDgs in the Presbytery— 
That body had exercised the greatest 
, severity tovrardshim under the sanction 
of the very minister who came last 
Sunday to take possession of the pulpit. 
So malignant was their conduct^ that 
a brare man who would have shed his 
blood in the service of his country re¬ 
tired from them» and declared that he 
would never agS'n return. He was re¬ 
presented as acting extravagantly and 
like a fanatic in the pulpit every Lord's 
oday. An old lady who had lately 
arrived in London said to the friend 
in whose* house she resided, “ So poor 
Fletcher is raving, I find. He is quite 
a’madman, and has put everybody out 
of his chapel.” " Well,” said her friend, 
“ next Sunday you shall go to see the 
empty chapel, and hear the extravagant 
reacher." She went, and lifting up 
er hands said, Oh, what falsehoods 
they tell of him ! I never saw the 
ijke before.” Those who lived in Lon- 
i^Q.knew that was the real state of 
tbe.case ; but the good people of the 
north believed ail that was said of him. 
It was said that the most respectable 


part of the congregation were^ih op¬ 
position to him. He was certain that 
two pews at the utmost would eonfiiin 
all that respectable part of the congre¬ 
gation. The delegates, likewise, indui- 
gwl in some abuse of the congregation 
't)f W^ells-strcet chapeK That was thb 
olfdest congregation of their persuasion 
in London. It might be called their 
roother-*-nay, their grandmother ; for 
it was the mother of the Miles’s-lane 
congregation, and that was the mother 
of the one he was addressing. This, 
then, their venerable grandmother, 
was to have her reputation blasted in 
her old age. After contradicting sonic 
other statement of the London dele¬ 
gates, the revercbd gentleman conclu¬ 
ded by reading the sentence of the 
Synod of Edinburgh, and the protest 
which he had presented against it. 

After a short hymn and prayer bad 
been gone through, the meeting dis¬ 
persed. 

(I'bese discussions terminated in Mr 
Fletcher quitting the Secession and 
setting on foot an independent chapel.) 



(• s^‘ >' 


VIII. 

COMMERCIAL CHRONICLt:. 


Scotland, it seems, has had consider¬ 
ably roor^ than its share in the im- 
jjrorement of trade last year. The in¬ 
crease of the Customs for the Empire 
: was one-tenth; the increase for Liver¬ 
pool one-eighth; the increase of the 
Clyde, the great outlet of North Bri¬ 
tain, no less than one-fourth. 

Increasing Prosperity of Liver¬ 
pool. 

The number of vessels arrived at 
this portin 1823, exceeded that of 1822 
hy .59L being in«the former year 9,507, 
measuring 1,120,114 tons. The cot¬ 
ton trade there appears to have no cli¬ 
max, ibe supplies haying prodigiously 
augmented last year, altliough unpre¬ 
cedentedly I'^rgc in 1822. The import 
into all Great Britain in 1823 was 
()71,()23^bags, of which Liverpool en- 
^ grossed 578,512 bags, viz, 

^ Increase. Decrease^ 

From Bags. Bags. Bags. 

United States 412,020 122,031 

Brazil, &c. 135,973 341 

Demerara,&c. 8,126 — ' 7,464 

West Indies... 11,73$ 3,846 

East Indies.... 3,142 1,021 , 

Other ISrts... 2,$16 1,3$6 

$78,512 7.464 


The consumption of this'article is- 
nW calculated to lie 10,880 bags per 
week. 

The supply of timber continues in¬ 
creasing from the British Colonies iU 
North America, notwithstanding tbfe 
new duty, being in 1823 upwaras of 
5,000,000 feet. The number of hidies 
is also much greater, last year’s import 
being 9^8,000, and that of 1822; 
87.^,000. The duties received at the 
Custom-house in 1823, amounted to 
1,808,402/. 13a-. exceeding those of 
1822,217,278/. 18f. 2d. 

Chamber op Commerce: 

Pursuant to adjournment, a meet¬ 
ing was held at the City of Lon- 
doA Tavern, for the purjwse of resu- . 
ming the consideration of the plan for 
forminga Chamber of Commerce in the 
City of London. About 200 of the, 
most Vespectable merchants, baiihers, 
ship-owners,&c.,wereasscmbled for the 
purpose of hearing the result of the 
proce^jdings which had ^ taken place 
since the last meeting. 

Mr Manning, M. r. took the Chair, 
and after stating the proceedings at ^ 
the former meeting, 

Mr John Smith, Chairman of the 
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tTitough a detailed 
bfUi'e 'measured which Aad 
be^ra dadjAed from the first agitation 
of^he qiicstimi for the formation of a 
didmber of Commerce in the metro¬ 
polis, tipon the same principles as those 
existing in many of the princijial cities 
add outpoits of the United Kingdom. 
He, ih the first instance, addressed the 
folloti^ingletter tt,»the,Earl of Liver¬ 
pool :— 

“ New-street, Spring-gardens^ 

“ Sept. 23.182:{. 

My Lord— -I have the honour to 
transmit to your lonlship the Report 
of a Committee of tnercliants and bank¬ 
ers, appointed to conduct aiiimportant 
application to Parliantent, which recei¬ 
ved your lordship’s sanction and sup¬ 
port ; and the general meeting df 
mercliants and bankers, participating 
fully in the gratitude expressed by ibe 
committee, directed me, as their chair¬ 
man, to communi(;atc to youi* lordship 
the .account of their proceedings, as the 
most respectful mode of acknowledg¬ 
ing their obligation to your lordship. 

, ** I liave the honour to be, my lord, 
Your lordship’s most obedient 
and faithful huniblo servant, 

“ J. Smith. 
of Liverpool, &c. &c.’* 

Since then be bad bad several inter¬ 
views with tljc noble lord upon tliesub¬ 
ject, the result of which would be fully 
seen upon the perusal of tl|c follow¬ 
ing letter, which hebad receiv(?d with¬ 
in the. last few d^jrs, and gpbsequeut 
to their former meeting;— 

“ Fife House, March 20.1824. 

" Siifc—The Chancellor of the ,Ex- 
che|^r having' commuiucatod ito me 
thW R^pbirt (if the Committee present¬ 
ed ixl^qting of , merchants, i 

.|ihip^pw the JIfith 

dw^^aVclity on the expedience 6f , 
ti^lpm^ w(3iathbei^ of CobmerCe in 

think it' rij^t 


to apprisse ydu of my sentihii^ntsjis tfi 

the intended inStitutiotit. 

*' I do the' fullest justice to the mo- 
tiv'es of those who have set it op foot; 
but I am satisfied that it is wholly Un¬ 
necessary, that it can be productive of 
IK) real advantage, and that it may' 
eventually lead to much evil and incon¬ 
venience. 

I can quite understand the advan¬ 
tage arising from particular interests 
associating for their own special 'pro¬ 
tection ; but I can see no benefit likely 
to result from a general ass(^ciation 
such as that now proposed:; and if any 
particular interest should acquire a 
preponderating in^uerice in it, (which 
it may be difficult fo'prcveht,) the in¬ 
stitution might in that case operate 
most injuriously upon all btlier into* 
rests and branclirs of ^ll(lustI’ 3 ^ 

“ I do not think it necessary to 
trouble you by entering into further 
details on this subject, after liaving 
candidly stated to you my opinion ; 
but I am sure it vrill occur to you, that 
in every respect there must be a ma¬ 
terial ditForence between an institution 
of this nature in the outpoits and ma¬ 
nufacturing towns, wbicli are a^t acon- 
sideiable distance from the seat of go¬ 
vernment, and such cstablishincMt 
in tlie city of London, wIktc all per¬ 
sons who may feel thciuselv*e8 aggrie¬ 
ved liave such ca^y and iraraediWte ac¬ 
cess to the cxeciitivc govefrimeht arffi 
parliament. ^ • 

*‘'1 have the honour to be, ypuf very 
obedient humble servant, 

LiVEniPOOL. >. 
John Smith, Esq. &CI. &q.’' * . 

He regi'etted thdt the fibWe Idi^clf 
differed witli hihi as to tlib btltejlbf 
s.ffdh‘ fiij'idsfltutiofi as; thb 
si^' of the 'adirapia'g^ b* 
which to 

eiff of Xdnatbf ftlRi’ kWd HouW * 
ooMtioiie 'rb, siihWnibI ^ * Tfe" 

should ’df're'&Ritit^^ 






bjf whi4f, woul4,re@t t:o ,af- 

foi;4 time to inquire wlietW any mo- 
di^catiQus 9 ould be made by wbicli the 
objiections of his Majesty's ministers 
might be removed, and the prospects 
of the original plan preserved. He 
concluded by reading certain resolun 
tiqnS for the above purpose. ^ 

Mr Hibbert proposed 1 an amendment 
to the ciFect, “ That it appeared to the 
•m^ethig, that no real benefit was like¬ 
ly yesult from tlie cstablisliment of 
a Chamber of Commerce in the city of 
London, but on the contrary such a 
meiisure would be af^tended with many 
isjurious eflects." 

Mr T'oblvc sccqndod amendment. 

Mr Freshfield spoke at considerable 
length in favour of the project. 

^Mr J. Young was firmly convinced 
that every separate branch of com- 
iwcrce ought to be represented by 
members of its own body. This was 
The most natural and efficient course ; 
and he considered it quite umiecessary 
to seek ju’otection from any united 
body so long as the interests of each 
differeut denomination of trade could, 
through its own racnihers, meet with 
that attention and redress wliich other 
towns from their distance from the 
seat of government, were deprived of. 

*lVIr John Hall, at the time of his 
joining the committee, entertained 
very upfavourable ideas to the institu¬ 
tion ; but from what he had seen since 
his hecoiqing a member of the commit¬ 
tee, he felt strongly primossessed that 
its adoption would be of infinite bene¬ 
fit to the general commercial inte- 
* rests of the city of London. 

' After some observations from Mr 


Cplvin, amj others, ,the 




j^l^t the^^dvi^iH 

frow a ^hamber of 


Commerce in,the c^ty f)f . 

greatly depend upon^apj ivprepjva^ifd^ 
and cordial commnilicat^on. jyith th;?,,- 
several branches of his Majesty s go¬ 
vernment fpr the time being; it has 
learnt with deep regret from a com¬ 
munication recently addressed by the 
right lion, the Earl of Liverpool to 
John Sipith, Esq. M. 1*. chairman of, 
the late committee, tlyit strong objpe-,*, 
tions are entcrbflnedliiy his Majesty'^, 
Ministers to such an association being 
formed within the City of London; 
that under such circumstances, it is 
expedient to defer the consideration 
of said report until it shall have been 
ascertained whether any, and, if any, 
what modifications of the project will 
meet the iheouveuienees winch it is 
ajiprehended might arise from such an 
institution in the metropolis, distin¬ 
guished from similar existing asspeia- 
tions in several of the ports of the Uni¬ 
ted Kingdom, some of whfch have re¬ 
ceived tlie special sanction of the crown, 
and all of them enjoying the counte¬ 
nance of his Majesty's governmeut.'* 

Copies of this day's resolutions w'ere 
directed to be forwarded to the Earl 
of Ijiverpool and the President of the 
Board of Trade; and after the thanks 
of the meeting being voted to the poipr 
mittee and chairman, the meeting 
broke up. , !* , 

Spanish Bonds. 

The followinjg comtouqicatioii has 
been posted at the Foreign Stock Mar¬ 
ket, from Messrs Haldimand and Co.,» 
the Cohtt’aetors of the Spanish Consti¬ 
tutional Loans, explaining the re^ons 
w% tliedividends have not beep pa),d 

“ Sir—W e regret to 
that we have receive(|, 
letter fropi Messrs,ArdqipK,]^«b^3^I, 
and Co. the Contractoi^, 

Loans,of 1821 
thiftk it our duty 
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‘ii4iI^1^k^l'^TisTati6ti/ fcr tlie infor- 
of Vhfe piililic ; iind we are sor- 
nothing further to coinmu- 
ii^te on'the subject. 

We are, sir, your most obedient 
isri'rants,, 

“A. F. Haldimand & Son.” 

(tkanslation.) ^ 

* ^ 

“ Pans, April 88. 1824. 

“ Gentlemen—I n answer to your 

letter with which you have honoured 

us, under the date of tlie 20th of this 

month, again relating to the payment 

of the half-yearly divulends falling due 

on Spanisli Stock, it is our painful 

duty to inform you that no funds have 

been transmitted us by the Spanish 

f overnment for that purpose. In iiva- 
ing this very unplea.sant communica¬ 
tion to the English public, we beg you 
will not o^it to state, that nothing 
has b^n wanting on our part to obtain 
the payment of so j\ist a debt; and 
that if, amidst the cf)ntlict <>f pas.sion8, 
we thought it best for the public inte- 
f^st to delay mailing any official claim, 
and if also, with the disjmsition mani¬ 
fested respecting those various Ibans 
bj^'tbe Spanish government, we have 
avblded makipg a direct appHcatioai, 
ijdiJch'^ght liercaftcr bccomc'*'an ob- 
^ the act of justice of which 
stirt^ttnwilling to despair ^ wc 
have, nevertheless, made indirectly 
every cffdrt to inducc|thc government 
to come’ fo a decision, dictated at once 
by equity, good faith, and its own true 
inteirests. We have the honour to be, 
&c, , (Signed) * * 

' " Ak» 01N, HlTBBAEp, & Co. 

Meish A'.' F. liddimahd & Son, # 
lobdori.#* ' 

proceeding of thb 
ih'it^ isittllDgs of the 
^ iitfe of sbnie 

'to the commoreik} world. 


Hf 



. * Mexican CoitORisss. 

‘ k ^ \ * i 

Session^ 30th March^ 

" The acts of the last session having 
been approved, and many official com- 
municationa^froUi the government read, 
^he discTission was then taken up o« 
eacli article of the foreign merchandize * 
included in the list pres^ted by the 
Secretary of the Treasury—when it 
was decided that the following shuuld 
be prohibited:— ^ ' 

** Spirits distilled from the canc, or 
other than grape; garlick, onions,pep¬ 
per of every kind, starch, beans and 
peas, aniseed, caraway seed^ vice, 
gar, molasses, eoftbe and pumpkins, li¬ 
nen, and cotton goods, cotton wool ge¬ 
nerally, thread. No. 60 , or of not Je§s 
than sixty hanks of thr^e^d; ready¬ 
made loose robes; drawers, shirts, 
night-shirts, night-gowns, shawls (cot¬ 
ton), white or coloured tapes, bed- 
quilts, bed-tapestry, cords of all kinds, 
curtains of every kind, linen bagging, 
aprons, pettaoojits^ sleeves of every sort, 
sbirt-ruffles, ready-made clothes of all 
descriptions; sheetings; ready-made 
dresses, under and over clothes, cind all 
ornaments for wearing; goods made of 
wool and hair—stnall-clotljes, womcn'’s 
and men’s cloaks, table-co\'crs, qoais, 
waistcoats^ sa^he^ bed-sp*read§,' cur- 
tainiu", tippets,' UiulfsV coarse dloths, 
second abatbiTrdquality;, ready-inade 
clothes of cVerjr kind' manufactured 
from silk—Wen’s small-tdothes, eWaks^ 
ivaistcoats, laces, and edgings, figui'Cd 
and ordamcWled laces.” ' ' 


Match ZXt'^Scssion Cpnttnhed, 

'* Tbe following articles sigreed toL 
l>e prdhlWtedHides arid^j^lfi'lies^^ 






ui^la^ed ; briv^s of every (ic^eription^ 
tiles, eartben jars, copper, in pigs or 
shf^cts; pigs or shot; sbouldcr- 

hnots of all descriptions for the mili¬ 
tary, or other purposes; laces of every 
kind; > 00(1 of every kind; tobacco in 
li^af ; and gmip()wder—th^se last two 
^ articles a monopoly. V 

Th(j foregoing can be imported in¬ 
to the ports of the confederation, from 
ail miSits of America, for the “term of 
, fouNmonths ; and If from F-urtjpc, six 
months arc allowed^ from this date, for 
the ports on the Atlantic or Bay of 
Mexico ; hut if to any of the ports on 
tlifi. Pacific, by vessels frojn Euroj>e or 
Asia, th(^ shall enjoy the term of eight 
months from said date. 

“ All other articles not mentioned 
heref;remain asjrajtcdiu the temporary 
tariff; ]u»rctofore made and adopted l)y 
the government on the 20th January* 
182 ^” 


: By accounts which we have received 
from Leipsic, of tlie 0th May, it ap¬ 
pears that the Easter Fair, at its be¬ 
ginning, was much more favourable 
than there was any reason to expect, 
after the accounts receiv ed from Frauk- 
ftlrt. V’^ery extensive business was 
done In tlje Woollen Cloths and Lea¬ 


ther. ^ ; 

Though th^ prices are not so high 
as to Jiff(^*^ exk^prdinary profits, yet 
the great (juauqties ,s()ld make up for 
this. ' "Of the Saxoi^ and Prussian 
ordinary widdliDg Cloths, altwost 
all stock*, even those that have 
beelrlong lying in the warehouses, are 
already Ssposed of, and partly even at 
•better prices than at the last Micliael- 
mfis| ’ fjiiir. Even fine 3a>fln" Cloths 
•fa^ye J^.>i»uch more in deipapd than 

%; :.. ■ ■ ■ i ■ 

, principal purchasers are,f^pm 




too, has been made in the salepf di*ngt, 
lisb manufactured goods,, and. 
whole we expect a very, ^ood fair. 
The retail business of the place is yeiiy. 
indifferent, and much diminished by 
the vicinity of the barriers, where tolls 
are levied on other States.” ^ 

Lkipzig, June 10.—The quantity^ 
of Wool at our fair, which is just 
finished, has been between 38 and 
40,000 quintals.* By a calculation not 
entirely to be depended upon, there 
has been sold to foreigners, 26,000> 
and to the Germans 12,000 quintals, 
and the rest kejit in store. The prices 
of the finest quality were from 125 to 
140 Hs. and some very fine samples 
brought 170 Rs. per (juintal. The 
average prices are as follows-Fine 
Wpol, lUO to 124—»less ditfo, 80 to 
90—middling, 80 to 85—ordinary, SO 
to 60. The finest and fine Wool bad 
already been sold before the real be^ 
ginning of the fair; and even fpr the 
ordinary quality the average pric^ 
were from 10 to 12 per cent, higher 
than last year; some change, however, 
occurred in this respect toward the en,4 
of the niai’ket, when the prices lower* 
ed to last year's quotations. Neyqr 
the (piantity of foreign buyers spjCOjpLf 
siderable, particularly ftoBi Eugj^aWft 
yet it deserves notipe, tliaf 
the finest wool went towardsi,^e NojijtA 
to Warsaw, and to the Soujtb tovrar^ 
Bmpn. 

• I 

Weiguts’and Measures. 

f Jill 


' ' f ' 

Among the many useful measures < 
that pas^ in parliament last sessioii> 
not the least important is An Act 
for ascertain! n'g and establisl^jing uni* 
formity of Weights and Measuresin 
the United Kingdom of Qreat Britain 
an|4 ^relafid. As all ojqr.^K^e^^fro 
mo|*e or less interested 
lay. before thepi.-t^ 
count of it 


After 1st May 18zS, a measure re-* 
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iEeiTeiIj<|0i)eis:’bein^ in <the'custody of 
ti)il9:^l«yk of the House of Commons, is 
dcHjIairod to be the Imperial stiiiidard 
^Ard,” and shall be the only standard 
Pleasure of extension, from which erery 
measure in the kingdom, whether li* 
neal, superficial, or solid, shall be com- 
fluted and ascertained; one third part 
of the said standard yard shall be a 
foot, the twelfth part of said foot an 
inch : 5^ such yards a pole or perch, 
220 such yards a furlong, and 1760 
such yards a mile. Superficial mea- 
stire shall be computed from the said 
yard, the rood of land to contain 12JL0 
S^quate yards, the aci'e 4840 yards, 
being 100 square perches, poles, or 
roods. 

After the Ist May 1825, a brass 
weight, ^so referred to as being in tlic 
custody of the clerk of the House of 
Commons, is declare<l to bo the Im¬ 
perial standard troy pound,” from 
which all other weights shall be deri¬ 
ved, computed, and Ascertained ; one- 
twelfth thereof shall be an ounce, 
one-twentieth of such ounce shall be 
a pennyweight,and one twenty-fourth- 
part such pennyweight shall be a 
grain, and 5760 such grains a pound 
lyoy; 7000 such grains to be a pound 
ivoirdup(ois,one-sixteenthofsaid pound 
an ounce, and one-sixteenth of such 
ounce shall be a dram avoirdu|>ois 
weight. •. 

After the 1st of May 1825, a brass 
measure to be made i|iider the direc¬ 
tion of the .treasury, and to contain 
lOlbs. avoirdupom. weight of distilled 
water, weight in air at the tempera¬ 
ture of 62 ® Fahrenheit, is declared to 
be the ** Imperial standard gallon,” 
and shall be the only standard measure 
of as well for liquids as for 

tfivy goods not measured bj heaped 
.iMiaaure^! aa4 from which all other 
capacity shall be compn- 
one^fimrth piart of 
;4l|4igN^i9lMPg a quart, piie*cighth a 
pmt, and two such gallons a peck, eight 


such gaHons a bushel, and •eight siinh 
bushels a quarter of corn or*other dry 
goods not measured byheSpedmeasure; 
The standard measure of capacity fOr 
coals, dime, potatoes, and other goods 
commonly sold by heaped measure, 
^hall be'the aforesaid bushel, coutainy 
ing SOlbs. of avoirdupois of water as 
aforesaid, the same being made round, 
with an even bottom, and being 191 
inches from outside to outside; and.in 
using such bushels for heaped measure, 
the goods shall be duly heaped in form 
of a cone not less than six inches in 
height, and the outside of the bushel 
shall bo the extremity of the base of 
such cone; thi*ec bushels to be a sack, 
and twelve sacks a chaldron. 

Copies and models of the standards 
of length, weight, and measure, ju^ to 
be made and verified, under the diree- 
tion of the treasury, and the justices 
of the peace for the counties, and the 
Magistrates of royal burghs shall, with¬ 
in six mtmths from the passing of the 
act (17th June 1824,) purchase for 
their rcs})cctive counties and burghs, 
a model and copy of each of tlie aforc*- 
said standards, and of each of the pafts 
and multiples thereof; a hich models 
and copies shall be placed for safe 
custody and inspection with such per¬ 
sons and in such places as the Justices 
may appoint, to be pipduced at any 
time and place Within the coijnty or 
burgh, as any person by a writing 
under his band shall require, be ]^ay- 
ing the reasonable charges of the a|^e. 
The expense of purchasing these mo¬ 
dels js to be assessed with the land tax 
on counties and burghs. 

Where reference cannot easili^'l)^ 
had to standards, the act favotitirs^coolm 
try Magistrates wvth the foUpwing 
easy piiactical rule for asoertaiif hag the 
measures of capacity^r^Iii Ihat^oaAeqt 
shall bek|yiul|td«ai;^!Magu|trirte, wheb 
thUi'CorFeGtnesBspf any :£easa|re c^bK 
^iu;ity asuktrtaitf'^ 

cowectncsl' of such measure by dii^fCT 
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rtjperance to the weight of piireor rain 
wutt'T wlncli such measure is capable of 
containing; lOibs. avoirdupois weight 
of such water, at the temperature of 
(hjo Fahrenheit’s thermometer, being 
the •standard gallon ascertained fay this 
act, >the same being in bulk equal to 
^77*cubic inches and 374-lt)00th parw 
of a cubic inch* and so in proportion 
for all jMirts or multiples of a gallon.” 

* • After the 1st of May 1825, all con¬ 
tracts, for sale &c. by weight* or inoa- 
jBiirc, shall be holdcn to relate to the 
said standards, unless the contrary is 
specified; and if any agreement shall 
MHike a rcfcrencc to any local wciglits 
or measures, it shtdl l)e null and void, 
unless the agreement shall s|)ecify the 
rate or proportion W'hich sucli local 
weight or measure sliaH bear to the 
imperial standard weights aud mea¬ 
sures. 

After the 1st of May 1825, no new 

* weights and measures shall be made, 
except in conformity with tho said 
standards; but persons may use the 
existing weights and measures in their 
possession, j)rovided that the ratio or 
proportion which such existing weights 
or measures bear to the standards, be 
painted or marked on the existing 
weights and measures. The regula- 
tibni» and penalties of former acts re- 
siwcting weights and measures are de- 
ciared^to apply to the new act, for en¬ 
forcing observance tp it. 

For the purpose'of converting all 
stipends, rents, and other demands 
presently payable in grain, malt, or 
otlier cbmmdklitics in Scotland into the 

* standard weights and measures esta- 
'falished fay the act—the statute provi- 
' dcs.tbftt the sheriff of each county shall, 

;lisf«ooiit as Conveniently inay<d]le!j after 
>,t}lo.<€ttpicatiioai of Six months from the 
tpassing df the act, summon a jury of 
' (lhfa'e^ino^>uiimhHer/aaid»t|ua}»^ationsf^ 
j. 4 ;IlUTS‘juryi%t*''todiitqmiie!dirto and as- 
fifilrtEan Tfahe amdtinfa'aoc^ to tfae 


standards by’thls act established,” of 
all such stipends, rents, payable 
according to«tho weights and measures 
in use in the shire! “ and tho amoUiVt 
so to be ascertained'Shall, when con*- 
vertedinto standard weights and mea¬ 
sures, be the rule of payment in regard 
to all stipends, &c. in all time co¬ 
ming.” 

New Projects. 

i ' 

Projects for the investment of capi¬ 
tal have extended to all j)arta of the 
kingdom, and there are now before the 
House of Commons bills to legalize 
the follow'ing companies .and objects. 
This list is made from the J^ournals of 
tfae House. 

1 . Man<‘hester Equitable T.oan So* 
ciety.—2. London Equitable Loan In¬ 
stitution. fCa]>it.al two millions.^-— 
3. Edinburgh Australasian Company, 
&c. [This Company, we lielieve, pre¬ 
viously existed.]—L M.anchester Be¬ 
nevolent Society.—5. St Katharine’^ 
Dock Com])any.—6‘. under the 

Th.anies, from llotherhithe.—7* South 
London Docks Company, for making 
Wet Docks, Warehouses, Basins,&c. fai 
and near St S<avioiir’s Dock, Bermond¬ 
sey.—-jB. Counters Bridge Creek (which 
separates Kensington from Hammer¬ 
smith) Canal.—St Katharine’s Sus¬ 
pension Bridge, [Tlie Corporation of 
LotfUon, April 2, petitioned against 
this Bridge Bill.]—10. Hammersmith 
Bridge Bill, for buikling a Bridge at 
Hammersmith, across the Thames, to 
the parish of Barnes.—11. London and 
Westminster Oil Gas Company.— 12. 
Compressed Gas Company'.**—13, Uni¬ 
ted' General Gas-Light COttip^iHy.^ 
14. Portable Gas Company,-.*'!^. iMl 
'Gas Company (DubliD.>)»-«-l6*’s*Phi!6- 
ntpe Gas Company.-*-*t7i Maaehestet^ 
; 18. Leeds; 1.9, Greenwidn^tJSfOiil^af- 
gate ami Ramsgate ; 
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S2. Abefdew; 23. Hereford, &c. Gas 
, Companies. 

Ikbland.— 24. Irish AipnwityCora- 
' 'PBny, for lending Money on Annuities 
and other Securities.—25. Hibernian 
Mining Company (No. 1.)—-26. Mi¬ 
ning Company, Ireland (No. 2.)—27. 
Irish PatHotic Assurance Company. 
[^Previously formed.]—28. Dublin 
Equitable Loai\ Society.—2f). Royal 
Irish Mining Coinpan’y (No. 3.) Tims 
there are to be three Companies incor¬ 
porated (j^n this subject, according to 
the dilierent titles that appear in the 
Commons',Journals.—30. Ro^, Ire¬ 
land. Bill to incorporate a Company, 
established for the purpose of reclaim¬ 
ing and draining Bogs and Barren 
Heath and Waste Lands in Ireland; 
and for improving, planting, and cql- 
jtivating the same.—31. Dublin Oil 
Gas Company. 

These are general Companies, .and 
will employ a vast deal of capital. The 
shares in many—such is the rage for 
speculation, and for any prospect of 
profitably employing money—have al- 
, ready been Iwiight and sold at high 
premiums! The /above list is what 
may be termed new list; that is, pub¬ 
lic general companies now first pro¬ 
jected; hut,^independently of these, 
there are now before the House of 
Commons nearly two hundred ahd^ftfty 
, tpther private Bills, for Roads, Mar- 
f Jeets, Bridge, Canal, and Gas Compa- 
iim, (not mentioned in the above list.) 
as well as Bills for Inclosurcs, Im¬ 
provements of Towns, &c. 

S e|B raI other new projects are pre- 
pofu^or public notice, sanctionea by 
more or less degrees of respectability, 
and ofFerini: more or less probabilities 
In fevoifj' OT sucim. In re- 

8 to the nuntber of new schemes 
he employment of mone^, Lon- 
indeed> the country im geue- 
Itf&gly resembles what it was 
: ^ this the South Sea sdieme. 


\vhen scarcely any project wa.s tqo aj>- 
surd to objtain support. 

Mines OF Mexico. 

Great public interest has been ex¬ 
cited of late by the formation of com¬ 
panies in Loudon, whose object it is 
to work the silver mines of Mexico, 
and who have raised large capitals for 
that purpose. We have made the best 
inquirieif in our power upon this 
jeet, and we are enabled to laj before^ 
our readers some correct inforhmtiun, 
which will, we have no doubt, he ac¬ 
ceptable, as it relates to undertakings 
which may have great influence on po- 
liticaF events, may enlarge dur com- 
niprcial relations, and extend the field 
of scientific rssearch. 

•The mines of Mexieb, though rich, 
liave been abandoned, oning to the 
joint operation of natural causes, ;ind 
of others arising from long-continued 
domestic contiJutions. The first of 
these causes related principally to the 
difficulties arising from increasing 
depth, and the consequent insufficien¬ 
cy of tlie means possessed to extract 
the water and the ore: these, it is ex¬ 
pected, will be ejisily overcome by the 
application of our macliiiiery, directed 
by competent skill to be sup})lied by 
persons sent from this country. The 
other obstacles'are likely, it is hoped, 
to be removed by the^ settlement of 
differences among the provincial go¬ 
vernments, and the arrangement of a 
legislative body agreeable to the whole. 

The first company which lias ac¬ 
tually contracted for mines, is called * 
the Angh-Mexicctn Minii^ Amociao- 
turn, and pmisei^ a capit^ of ouf * ‘ 
miiliem .^riing, in shares of 10Qk 
ea^. The mines whi^^ are engaged 
are. pmcipaify in the Bieal of Gim* 
naxuato, oear the city of that name, 
about 20u< miles north-west of the city^ 
of Mexico^; they include th|it of Vw-‘ 
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4enciana, which is stated to have been 
carried to the extraordinary deptit of 
3^50 fathoms. This mine is spoken of 
at large by Baron Humboldt in his 
interesting works upo'n New Spain, 
and is reckoned by him i;o have alone 
produced one-fourth the silver of 
Mexico. It was originally quite free 
from water, but has been inundated 
by the influx fr(>m an adjoining mine, 
"^^^ryac, and has been nearly fill¬ 
ed in tlic hist twelve years, owing 
principally to the neglect caused by 
civil commotion. There are other 
mines also situated upon the same 
Vfein (the vetamadre of Guanaxuato,) 
some of which will be Morked by the 
company. 

Several steam-engines, as well for 
pumping out the water as for drawing 
up the ores, and for stanij)ing and re¬ 
ducing them to a ]>rojicr state for 
amalgamation and smelting, .tre al¬ 
ready constructing in this country, 
and a select bcsly of miners fntm Corn¬ 
wall are engaged to go out and con- 
•duct the various operations. The en¬ 
terprise will be intrusted to Colonel 
Robinson, an officer of distinguished 
activity and merit, who muII shortly 
leave England to commence oj>era- 
tjons. The directors in Loiuhm have 
been chosen from among gentlemen of 
great respectability and influence; and 
the e^itablishment, which will be of an 
extent commensurate with the magni¬ 
tude of the object, is arranging under 
the dircctiOtt of John Tjiylor, Esq. 
whose connexion with the largest 
mines in this country is very well 
known. ^ 

The second company consists prin- 
cij[>ally of individuals engaged in mi¬ 
ning in ^ingland, who have underta¬ 
ken to work •the .mines in Real del 
Monte, about sixty miles north of the 
city of Mexico, belonging toftbe Conde 
, Regia, a distinguished Mexican no¬ 
bleman; and also the min* of Morav, 

VAT WTT nA'RFT If I 


nearly adjoining, the property of Tho¬ 
mas Murphy, ICsq. who was long re¬ 
sident in the country, and of Don 
Fausto d'Elliuar, formerly President 
of the Mining College of Mexico. 
This company has raised a capital of 
200,000/. in .^00 sliarcs of 400/. each. 
Their arrangements here are also in¬ 
trusted to Mr Taylor; but we have 
not beard wlu;tliicr#tlicir foreign ap¬ 
pointments are made, although it is 
understood that their preparations are 
in great forwardjiess. The mines of 
Ileal del Monte are not rcpri^setited as 
so rich 5is those; of Guanaxuato, but 
they are 8])oken of by Humboldt as 
having been very productive. They 
arc more troubled with water than 
the others, from which tliey.have froni 
time to time been relieved by levels 
driven tlirougli great distances and at 
enormous charges; the works were 
extended below these adits as far as 
the skill of those employed could carry 
them, but the depths to be drained by 
machinery are not very great. The 
mine of Moran M'as selected many 
years ago as a proper place for trying 
the cfli;ct of a u ater-pressure engine 
wl/ich was erect<‘d by a German en¬ 
gineer ; but after it luul drained the 
mine in a rainy season, it was found 
that in tlic long droughts the supply 
of water t(» keep it in motion'was in- 
suffiident to produce auy regular cf- 
feetj and the working was discontU 
nued. 

The prospectus of another company 
lias also lately appeared, whose capital 
is to be 240,000/. in (iOOO shares of 
40/. each. This association is formed 
ti#work mines, to raise or purchase 
gold and silver ores or metals, and to 
smelt,, reduce, refine, and separate the 
, same, by the combination of. Euro¬ 
pean skill and capital with Mexican 
interests, throuj^h the medium of Don 
Lucas Alaman, a native of and resi¬ 
ding in Mexico; but it has not Ixieu 
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deemed expedient to enter into actual 
contracts for working mines until the 
association he formed, and the extent 
of its capital ascertained. 

Prospectus of a Wool-Stapmno 
Company in Scotland. 

* The quantity of wool annually pro¬ 
duced in Scotlanchds ej«tiinated to be 
worth from two to three millions ster¬ 
ling. Three-fourths, at least, of this 
quantity, are exported into 1‘iUgland, 
where it undergoes the pro<-ess oi'stap¬ 
ling, by which the value of the com¬ 
modity is raised about SO ])cr cent. 

The })roco.ss of stapling consists, 
substatitiall)', in assorting the differ¬ 
ent qualities in the same fleece, ac¬ 
cording to their relative fineness, by 
which the fleece is generally divided 
into eight or nine different qualiti('s ; 
and il is always reckoned that the 
stapler sells the (coarsest sort of wool 
at the same rate at which he origin¬ 
ally bought the whole, the finer sorts, 
of course, selling at a much liigher 
rate. Supposing the annual expftrts 
of wool from Scotland, therefore, tojje 
only one million sterling, still 6’() per 
«ent. (»n that sum woidd amount to 
330,000^, as the annual profits deri- 
wed by the staplers in England from 
Scottish wool, at the lowest computa¬ 
tion. 

It has, therefore, l)een resolvc^l to 
establish a company in Scothuid, on 
the joint-stock principle, to ht; called 

The Scottish Wool-Stapling 
Company,” with a capital of 200,000/. 
m 8000 shares, of 25/. each; of which 
stock no individual or company ^11 
^ permitted to hold more than eighty 
^ares. And in order more effectually 
to secure the permanenQS and stability 
of the Company, it is thought it will 
be necessary to apply for an act of 
Parliament. 

Among the advantages to arise from 
such a national establishment, besides 


affording a good return to tl^c slislre-’ 
holders for jthe capital invested, will 
be the securing a ready market, and 
of course a fair price, for Scottish 
w'ool; the putting an end to the mo¬ 
nopoly in wool that exists at ]>resent ' . 
insthe hands of^the English staplers; ’ 
the gradual improvemea)t of the wool 
crops throughout Scotland, and, con¬ 
sequently, of its woollen manufactiircs. 

One of the objects of the Company, 
besides the purchasing and stapling (»f 
wool, will b(‘ to make ad\mices to the 
gniwors, on wool stored wdth the C’om- 
pany, to bear interest till such ad¬ 
vances arc repaid, with the expenses 
of stapling, when the wool is sold. 

The present scheme h:is met wdth 
the uiKpialified a])prol)ation of several 
landed jwopiietors and practical per¬ 
sons, to whom it has Iteeii communi¬ 
cated ; and it is believe<l, it will only 
be necessary now to give it jmldicity 
to secure for it the supprut of a large 
proporticin of the landed intt'rests in 
the grazing districts of Scotland. Tlic 
further details, as to management, &e. 
must 1)0 reserved for a General Meet¬ 
ing of the Proprietors, to he called so 
soon as one-half of the proposed capi¬ 
tal has been sul)seribcd. In tlie mean¬ 
time, the following gentlemen liave 
agreed to act as an interim Commit¬ 
tee of Management, and for receiving 
subseri])tions, viz.:— 

Sir Walter Scott, of Abbots¬ 
ford, Bart.; 

Colin Mackenzie, Esq. of Port- 
more ; 

Hector M. Buchannan, Esq. of , 
» Drumakiln; 

Wm. Mackenzie, Esq. Writer to 
the Signet; 

NiIkman Lockhart, Esq. Writer 
to the Signet; 

Matthew Norman Macdonald, 
Esq.^riter to the Signet. 

« • 

as 

f 


• Tlic folllwing has been given 
nearly a cclmpletc list of the joi 
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Mock companies formed within the 
last few.mouths 


UAILROADS. 


Capitals. 


, Bath and Bristol . . * 

BiuTiingham and Liverpool 
Bristol and Birmingham 
Bristol Northern and Western 
Last London and United Dock 
'•■Grand Western 
Grand Junction 
Hibefnian General . 

Kentish 

liimerick and Waterford 
Ijondon and Birmingham 
ItOpdon and Bristol . 

London Northern 

London, Portsmouth, and South. 

ampton . . . . 

Manchester and Ijpcds 
Manchester and l^ivcrpool 
Norfolk, Sudblk, and Essex 
Royal Hibernian General 
$^urrey, Sussex, and Hants 
Taunton 


i:fi00,0'10 

»00,000 


Jt,000,001) 
2,000,000 
1 , 000,000 

300,000 


2,rioo,ooo 


] ,000,000 
r)0o,ooo 

300,000 

1 , 000,000 

730,000 
200,000 


CAS COMPANIES. 


British . • 

Birmingham and Staffordshire . £100,000 
Continental .... 2,000,000 
Gas Engine Carriage Company 200,000 
Hibernian .... 1,000,000 
Ijondon Portable Gas Company 
New Imperial ditto . • 2rt0,000 

Provincial ditto . . • 1,000,000 

Pho'nix ditto .... 450,000 

So\ith American atjd CtHfmial Gas 

ditto ..... 1,000,000 
United General Gas . . 2,000,000 

DRITISII AND IlllSU MINES. 

British Mining Association . 400,000 

I'quitablc Milling • - • 200,000 

English JMining . . . 230,000 

Hibernian Mining Company . 500,000 

Irish Slining . . * 

Mr Rothschild’s Welch Minin 
“ Company .... 

South Wales ditto . . . 2,000,000 

Welch Iron and Coal ditto . 250,000 


FOUEICN MINES, &C. 


UANKINO, LOAN, INVESTMENT, AND AS¬ 
SURANCE COMPANIES. 

* Alliance Fire and Life . . 5,000,000 

Alliance Marine . . . 2,000,000 

British Annuity . * . 3,000,000 

British Paving, Building, and lu 
vestment .... 2,000,000 
British Shipping Loan Company 1,000,000 
Crown Life Assurance . . 1,5(H),000 

Equitable Investment Society . 2,000,000 
Eijuitable Loan Bank . . 2,000,000 

Hibernian Joint Stock Company 
Irish Investment Bank . • 500,000 

Investment Bank . . . 2t)0,000 

Irish Investment and Equitable 
Lean Bank . . . 500,000 

London and Manchester Equitable ' 

liOan Bank . . . 500,000 

' Metropolitan Banking Company 500,000 
Metropolitan Investment Society 2,000,000 
Medical, Clerical, and General 
Life Insurance . . . 1,000,000 

Metropolitan Loan and Investment 
Company .... 1,000,000 
Palladium Fire’and Life Assurance 2,000,000 
Protector Fire Assurance . . 5,000,000 

Promoter Benefit Company #. • 00,000 

Provincial Bank of Ireland 1. 2,000,000 
United British and Foreign Lgan 
Company . . • * . 2,500,M)0 


Anglo Mexican 
Anglo Chilian 
Arigna Iron and Coal 
Bolatios .... 

Brazilian .... 

(jl^lian .... 

(/olombian .... 

General Mining Association 
(Jold Coast Mining . . . 

General South American . 

New Brazilian 
Pasco Peruvian Mines 
Pearl Fishery 
Real del fllontc 
Rio*dela Plata 
TIalpaxahua 

United Mexican Mining Company 


1,000,000 

1 , 000,000 

300,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,0(10 


2,000,000 

2,000,000 
725,000 
200,000 
1,0()0,(X>0 
400,000 ' 
240,000, 


SHIPPING AND DOCK COMPANIES. 


British and English Channel Ship¬ 
ping Canal 

Bermondsey Collier Dock 
Bermondsey Dock 
Favcrslum Navigation 
General Steam Navigation 
London and Portsmouth Ship Ca¬ 
nal .1 • » . • 

London, Brighton, aad Devonshire 
Fishing CJompany 


750,000 

750,000 

000,000 

2,000,000 

6,00(1,000 

500,000 
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St Ive’s New Pier . . £30,000 

Sauth London Dock . . 7'’0,000 

MISCEM.ANEOCS COMT-ANIES. 

Australian Agricultuial Company 1,000,000 
Alderney Dairy - • • 7^0,000 

Bognor New Town . . 300,000 

British Distillery . . . 200,000 

British Iron .... 2,000,000 

British Fishing Company . 1,000,000 

Jtritish Patent Brick'i . „ . 300,000 

Canada Company 

East liOhdon Dairy . . 12r>,00(i 

General ('oal Cuinpatiy 
General Journal Company . 250,000 

Great Westminster Dairy . 200,000 

General United Coal . . 2,000,000 

Kent and Essex Flour Company 210,000 

London Brick Company . 500,000 

Metropolitan Marine Bath . 500,000 

Metropolitan Milk 

Metropolitan Fish Company . 500,000 

Metropolitan Water.works Com- ^ 

pany . . , 500,000 

Metropolitan Alderney Dairy ..50,000 

New Corn Exchange 

Royal National Bath . 250,000 

Sea and Inland Coal 

South London Itlilk . . 100,000 

Thames Quay Company . . 611,000 

Thames Tunnel . . . 200,000 

Westminster Fish . . . 100,000 


List of the principal Joint Stock 
Companies which have lieen public¬ 
ly proposed, and separately, or by 
union, established in Edinburgh, with¬ 
in two months : — Edinburgh and 
Leith Dock Conopany; Edinburgh 
and Dalkeith Rail-road Company; 
Edinburgh and Glasgow Rail-/oad 
Company; Berwick and Kelso Rail¬ 
road Comjiany; East Lothian Rail¬ 
road Company; Scottish Union Insu¬ 
rance Company; Commercial Marine 
Insurance Company; Scottish Union 
' Banking Company ; National Bank of 
Scotland; Scottish Union Commercial 
Banking Company; Scottish Wool- 
tStapling Company; Shotts Iron Joint 
Stock Com})any; Caledonian Iron and 
Foundiy Company; Edinburgh and 
Xeith Company; Albion Glass 
Company^* ,Scottish Porter-Brewing 


Company; Caledonian Porter-Brew.< 
ing Company; British Distillery Com¬ 
pany ; ,Ioint Stock Whale-Fishing 
Company; Edinburgh Cotton and Flax 
Spinning Company; Edinburgh Dairy 
Company, for^,tlle supply of Milk, the ' 
feeding of Veal, the making of Cheese, ‘ 
&c. See .; Caledonian D^airy Company; 
Equitable Loan Company; PaMuibro- 
ker (kmipany; Albyn Compaii)'^, for 
the purpq^e of investing Money on” 
Ileritable Properties in Ediiibur^i, 
&c. See. ; Equitable Building Compa¬ 
ny, for the purpose of building Houses 
in the vicinity of Edinburgh for Work¬ 
men, &c. &(^ ; Joint Stock Compaiiy 
for the Manufacturing of Paper; Joint 
Stock Company for the Printing of 
Law-pa])ers. 

The tenth rejmrt of the Commis¬ 
sioners of Inquiry of the Irish Reve¬ 
nue has Iwen printed. It recommends 
some very extensive changes, and con¬ 
siderable reductions, in the customs’ 
establishments at several of the ports 
of Indand. The sum of the reduction 
proposed on the several ports of Ire¬ 
land is .55,471/., which forms a very 
large per centiige on the whole ex¬ 
penditure. 

Brussels, April 6. —By a decisioii 
of the Minister for Colonial Affairs, 
dated the 13th, the list of inscription 
for the Society of t'oramcrce of the 
Netherlands is closed. The following 
are the suras subscribed in various 
pities:— 

Amsterdam . . . 34 millions. 

Rotterdam, above . U ditto. 

Middleburg ... 2 ditto. 

Ghent.3 ditto. 

Antwerp, above . . 16 ditto. 

Ostend.1 ditto. 

At Bruges, Tournay, &c. the sums 
subscribed fre considerable. At Ant¬ 
werp, one Hiusc subscribed 1,500,000 
floj*ins, a sicond 1,000,000, a third 
840,000, afilurth 800,000, and a fifty' 
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•600,OOO| and several for ‘2, and 
^400,000 llorins. I’lie amount of tlic 
sums inscribed in the space of tliirtj^- 
six liours in the cities named by his 
majesty’s decree is estimated at one 

* hundred millions of dorins. Such a 

* result demonstrates tw'o things: 1st, 
The enormous amount of capital in 
this king«loni; and, 2dly, 7'he gene- 

, ral confidence in this great operation. 

^An historical account of the Danish 
Asiatic Company has just been pub¬ 
lished. From the table annexed, we 
find that, from the year 17'J2 to 1745, 
seventeen ships sailed for China, and 
twenty to the East Indies. 7'heir car¬ 
goes were worth .S,97‘>5474 rix-dolhirs. 
The goods brought back in exchange 
were sold by auction for 7)471h7hl 


rix-dollars. From 1746 to 1771, for- 
ty^-nine ships went to China; their 
cargoes were M^orth nearly 15,700,000 
rix-dollars. The ^lum realized out of 
the sale of the ret urn-cargoes was 
50,559,807 rix-dollars. From 177iJ 
to 179L forty ships went to China, and 
15.0 to India; the value of their car¬ 
goes was nearly 21,470,000 rix-dol- 
htrs; that of the Mturns, 7 L 660,000 
rix-dollars. On the one hand, wc 
here see with ]»leasure how important 
to the country this company (»ncc was, 
but it is painful to reflect bow this 
trade has dwindled away to nothing iu 
later times, and how the 4800 shares, 
which were formerly worth ten mil¬ 
lions, are now scarcely worth half a 
million. 
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LOCAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


Swansea, January 9 .—We congra¬ 
tulate our townsmen on the immediate 
prospect of tlie opening of the whole 
line of the New Canal, which is to con¬ 
nect this port with the Vale of Neath, 
and with the rich country eastward, 
up to the Brecon hills ; it is now na¬ 
vigable through nearly the whole line, 
and may Ive expected to be in full ac¬ 
tion within a fciv weeks from this 
time. It extends nine miles in length, 
with a collateral cut of a mile on one 
level, without a rock, and passes under 
Neath Bridge, being separated from 
the river by solid masonry, over Avhich 
the towing-path is carried ; it is then 
raised by a single lock to the level of 
■ Neath Canal, udiich it joins by a stone 
aqueduct (of 10 arches) over the river 
Neath, connected with another aque¬ 
duct of iron over a navigable stream 
adjoining—the lock, with a bridge 
across the canal, and the two aqueducts, 
resent to the eye a line, measuring 
70 yards in length, of the very best 
masonry,' in causeways of stone from 
neighbouring quarries^ not surpassed 
in quality by any in Great Britain. 
This work immediately adjoins the pii> 
turesque waterfall of Dylais, was com¬ 
menced in l^ay last, and has been exe- 
cuted’without any accident, althou^ 
the land floods have been remarkamy 
high since that period; the mountain 
torrents rose to the caps of the arches, 
iwhilst in progress, without displacing 
% inhgle stone. As a specimen of taste 
as as of worlcmanship, this struc¬ 
ture the higl^t credit to Mr 


William Kirkhouse, the architect and 
engineer, to Mr William Daviesj the 
working mason, and to Mr William 
Williams, the workingcarpcntcr. Many 
other specimens of striking skill and 
judgment in these individuals ma/*t)e 
observed through the whole line; the 
towing path (without a single gfite) 
will tempt horsemen, by the shortest 
cut between SvTansea and Neath, to 
enjoy the beauties of very delightful 
scenery; whilst those who prefei' plea¬ 
sure-boats will have full access to the 
like enjoyment, without the encum¬ 
brance of locks; and daily packet-boats 
will enliven the scene.—\\^ehavc much 
satisfaction in adding, that any appre¬ 
hensions, which some few individuals 
unacquainted with the whole design, 
may liave hitherto entertained, with 
regard to their particular interests, 
liave how, on better information, alto¬ 
gether subsided; all classes seem to 
unite in opinion, that this communi¬ 
cation will produce great publie good, 
whilst they cordially concur in the 
very liberal sentiments of thp gentle¬ 
men performing the duties of hal*boiir 
trustees, in respect of accommodations 
to the individual who has accomplish- , 
ed this work. 

Tees and Weabdalb RAXtWAT. 

Owing to the present prosperity 
which happily smiles on our native 
country, we spirit of public improve¬ 
ment is everywlxere difliising itself- 
Amongst ^ther undertakings of a local 
nature, is me Tees and Weardak Rail-, 
way. It ys intended to common^ 
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(iitH)ut four^iles below Stockton, at the 
* ''>^iouth of xhc Tecs, and to run inland 
about 26 miles, to Willington, which 
is in the vale of the Wear, between 
Durham and Wolsinghani. About 13 
, ^Tniles from its commciieement, this 
railway will enter the limcsUmc di^ 
trict, and about ji mile farther the coal 
district, which continues to near Wol- 
singham, near which place, aud in the 
Upper parts of Wcardale, is tlie had 
country. The prominent object of tJie 
measure is to connect the extensive 
coal-lield which lies hi the south-west 
part of the county of Durham, w ith 
tilt* river Tees in deep water, so as to 
ficilitate the transport of the coal to 
the sea for exportation coastw'ise, for 
the supply of London, and tlie Eastern 
aud Southern coasts of England. The 
coal-seams in this distiict arc, from 
their thickness and quality, ada[»ted 
for general consunijitiou; and the easy 
■ <le]>th from which tlic coals are to be 
drawn, will admit of their being work¬ 
ed at an cxjicnse considerably less than 
4bc coals w ith wdiich the London aud 
other south-country markets are at 
present supplied. - Coals for consump¬ 
tion in London, and the south of Eng¬ 
land, w'ill thus be obtained at a re¬ 
duced price, if the jiroposcd underta¬ 
king shall be carried into effect. By 
reason of the coal in this district lying 
abovc.the level of the sea, no explosive 
atmosphere exists in the mines; aud 
the persons employed in working them 
ar^^insctpiCntiy free from the calami¬ 
ty of exjdosion, w'hich occurs in deeper 
mines. Such arc the claims which this 
undcrtiiking lays to support, on public 
aud n&tumal grounds. Its local recom¬ 
mendations are stated to be as follows: 
The inhabitants of Stockton and its 
vicinity, and ef the north-eastern part 
of Yorkshire, called Cleveland, fonning 
a large population, will be enabled, by 
. means of this railway, to |rocurc coal 
for home consumption, at lljlf tl^ pr e 


it now costs them. The railway wdll 
meet the Great North Road at Sun¬ 
derland Bridge, within three miles of 
the city of Durham ; thus aiding the 
conveyance of merchandize between 
that city ami the port of Stockton. 
The land in the district through which 
the railway is to pass, is mostly of in- 
fci’ior quality, and will be much beiie- 
littcd by the cheap transpoitatiou of 
lime and other Vianures. 

IVisc in Union Canal Slock.-^Wc 
are glad to learn tliat this great un¬ 
dertaking, wliich has been of such im¬ 
mense benefit to the City of Edinburgh, 
liolds out now so very flattering a 
])ro.spect to the subscribers. I'lie for¬ 
feited shares, above 80 in number, 
were sold 011 the 21 st iilt. by public 
Sf^Ie, aud produced the folldwnng pri¬ 
ces ;— 

20 Shares of i^50 each sold for £5G 10 each. 


10. 

do. 

do. 

50 15 

2i) 

do. 

do.. 

57 0 

10 

do. 

do. 

57 5 

20 

do. 

do. 

57 lOr 


Tunnel under the Thames. 

Mr M. J. Brunel, F.R.S.C.E, has 
issued proposals for raising 1 ()(), 000 /. 
for opening a Roadway under the 
Thames, from near the East cml <»f 
the London Docks, to the palish (►f 
Rotherliithe. The cstimatcu expense 
of this undertaking is so much uuder^ 
that of a bridge, as to have ocaisioiied 
doifbts whether it has not been underr 
rated. But to rcimn e these, it is suf¬ 
ficient to state, that it will be con- 
stru(fl:ed almost entirely of brick, laid 
in the best Roman cement, Tim cost 
of a rod of brick thus laid, will not ex¬ 
ceed 18/. exclusive of the labour; and 
as the length of the body of the tun¬ 
nel will be 1200 feet, (a length exceed¬ 
ing by much that of Westminster 
Bridge,) it will require 1280 rods of 
brick, the amount of which, at 18/. 
the rod, will be 23,040/,; a sum that 
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would scarcely pay for a single pier of 
a substantial bridge. Tlie declivity of 
the descents, not exceeding four feet 
six inches in every hundred feet, will 
be ]>erfectly easy. The traffic on Wa¬ 
terloo and Vauxhall Bridges, inconsi¬ 
derable as it appears, produces n clear 
yearly income, the foniM‘r 14,000/. and 
the hitter of 8500/., the lease of whiiffi 
would give a greater interest on the 
capital required for executing the tun¬ 
nel, than (Toverunient securities now^ 
do. It is not unreasoiiahh', however, 
to expect that a thorouglifare so dis¬ 
tant, as it is ]>ropo,sed to he, from the 
London Bridge, open lo e.vls-ting roads', 
and in the vicinity of all the coninier- 
cial establishments connected with the 
most extensive shijqiing trade in the 
world, vvi/l l)e more juvMluctiv^e thiui 
even the first bridge alluded to. 

The approaches of this stupendous 
work on the Surrey sid(‘, will be near 
Swan-lane, Rothcrlu the, and ah(nit %()0 
feet from theThanies,wliilst that on the 
Wap|)ing side will come out near King 
Edward street, and at a distance of 
only 200 f(!et from the river. The 
distance under the water n ill be about 
1100 yards, and, including the extent 
of ground friun the respective ap¬ 
proaches, the entire distance will not 
exceed one mile. The body of the tun¬ 
nel is to be formed of a double arch¬ 
way or gallery. Each gallery is to be 
*13 feet () inches ^ide, and 15 feet Ingh 
jin the clear. The structure is tb be 
entirely of brick and Roman cement; 
the external dimensions arc 35 feet in 
width, and 20 feet high. 

Bbidoe of Suspension over the 
Thames, 

It is intended to apply to Parliament, 
‘in the next Session, for a Bill to erect 
a patent wrought-iron-bar Bridge of 
Suspension over the Thames, for car¬ 
riages, from below the Tower of Lon¬ 
don on the Middlesex side, to the op- 
jposite shore; such bridge to bu of suf¬ 


ficient height to admit shi^s to pais 
under it at all times. 

Great Ship Canal. *• 

Qn Wednesday, June 9, a meeting 
was held at the London Tavern, to 
take into consideration a plan fur ma¬ 
ting a Shij) Canal, between the Bristol 
and the British Channels, in order to 
avoid the dangerous navigation round 
the Land’s-eiid, especially in winter. 
Sir T. Lethbridge took the chair of 
tlwj meeting, and spoke strongly in fa¬ 
vour of the plan. Mr Polloct said, 
tliat in going round the Land’s-end, 
in the last three years, there had been 
a loss of ])rojierty to about 300,000/. 
Sir T. Lethbridge said, the loss of lives 
was estimated at 200 ])cr annum.—A 
string of resolutions, exjiressive of the 
.advantages of such a canal, and others 
for entering on the undertaking, were 
al 1 agreed to nnaniinously, and the meet¬ 
ing dispersed. 

We have jireviously mentioned the 
stupendous plan for effecting a junc¬ 
tion between the English and British 
Channels, and it is so truly national an 
undertaking, that we feel it to be an 
act of patriotic duty to give it the full 
effect of our humble support. The 
survey, we understand, is proceeding 
with all due care, according to dctajl- 
ed plans and estimates, formed by the 
late Mr Rennie, one of the most able, 
if not the chief, civil engineer of his 
day, whose unqualified recommenda¬ 
tion of tlie measure justifies the full 
conviction of tliose M'ho are more? im¬ 
mediately engaged in promoting the 
undertaking, that its merit entitles it 
to the attention of all who take an in¬ 
terest, and feel pride, in the prosperity 
of the empire. It must be evident, 
that there never was a period more 
favourable for carrying into effect a 
measure of such national importance 
us this f^ojected grand work, and 
there canij^jt bo the least'doiibt, that. 
tj[ie rpportj u|)on the survey by Mr 
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Telfonl, llnder the instructions of the 
^^esent subscribers, will prove equally 
^conrag^inj?. The investment must 
be regarded as one of the most advan¬ 
tageous to the capitalist) and to those 
'' Tvno look to permanent* employment 
'of funds, of all the plans now bcfort; 
the public. It appeairs indeed surprising 
tluit this nnignificent plain, which pro¬ 
mises so much for the commercial] irn- 
portainceof thecountry,w;is not thought 
of long aigo. In fact, it is a measure 
that ought to be adopted by Govern¬ 
ment, if it were fair to take it from the 
liands of the present lilaeral and patri¬ 
otic promoters, as it may be justly 
said of it, in the M^ords of the Poet— 

“ These are Imperial AVorks, and worthy 
Kings.” 

Union of the Thames and Med¬ 
way. 

The groat nationail Canal, uniting the 
Thames aind Medway, wais opened with 
grcait pomp on Wednesday. The whole 
length of the caiiiai! is seven miles, and 
of this seven, rather more, than two 
iir.d a (juarter, or 4030 yairds, of a tun¬ 
nel cut through the solid rock. The 
<lepth of the mass above it varies from 
198 to 80 feet, so that, at an average, 
it is 1 39 feet beneath the surface of 
tlje hills. It is,we believe, the longest 
tunnel which has yet been cut in any 
part of the World. The breadth and 
beigbis of this tunnel are still more ex¬ 
traordinary than its length. The 
of the channel is 22 feet four 
incRbs, and Ithe width of the towing- 
path five feet—making the whole width 
, of the arch 27 feet 4 inches. The 
depth of ivater is eight feet—nine feet 
' can be admittcil—and from the water 
to the apex of the arch, the height is 
32 feet six inches ; making the whole 
distanfce between the apex of the arch 
and the floor of the tunnel, 40 feet 6 
inehes. Of the whole 4030. yards, up- 
. wards of 1700 yards arelarched up 
with bricks, t^c remainder^ the aroh 
is formed' in the solid chalk. The 


greater ])art of the excavations was 
efFe(;ted by blasting, and the materials 
removed by shafts sunk for the pur¬ 
pose. The ex]>ei)sehasalready amount¬ 
ed, it is said, to upwards of 250,000/. 

—Notice is hereby giv'en, thatitisin- 
tended, in the ensuing session of Parlia¬ 
ment, to make a])})lication for an act 
for opening up a communication from 
the West end thtf'street, called the 
Laivnmarket of Edinburgh, by a road 
along the South Hank of the Castle 
Hill, to the Country on the West, by 
a new bridge over the street or road at 
the back of the castle, and by a new 
street or road from the south end of 
the Mound, iu the said city, or from 
the Lawnmarket to tlie country on the 
south, by a new liridge oven* the Cow- 
gate, and for building, erecting, and 
niaintaiiiing such bridges : Also for 
raising every part of the liOthian Uoad 
to'^a level not higher than that of the 
west end of Prince’s Street, and for 
making ,a new Carriage Access to the 
Wcst Church, between the two Manses 
of the Ministers thereof; and for 
improving the access to the Grass- 
market from the Avest, by widening 
the street on the north of the Corn- 
market, and making a communication 
from the cast cud of the Grassmarket, 
to the Lawnmarket * likewise, li|»r alter¬ 
ing, repairing, and improving the 
Churchy of St Giles in tlve said city, 
and, for levelling, paving, and im¬ 
proving certain parts of the High 
Street, and of the streets called the 
Lawnmhrket, West Bow, apd Castle 
Hill; for constructing cominoii sewers 
under the said streets for levying 
certain rates and duties in regard to 
the purposes aforesaid, and for treat¬ 
ing, contracting, and agrei^ing with 
the owners and occupiers of such 
houses, or other property, as may be 
required for the same; which com- 
mimications, streets, and roads, are 
situated, and intend^ to be situated, 
respectively in the parishes of the Tol* 
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booth Church, New North Chjirch, 
‘ High Churcli, Old Church, New 
Greyfriars, Tron Church, and Trinity 
College Church, in the city of Edin¬ 
burgh, and of the West Church or St 
Cuthbert’s in the county of Edin¬ 
burgh ; wliieh bridges are intended to 
be situated in the parishes of West 
Cliurch or St Cuthbert’s, in the said 
county of Ediubu-'gh, and of old Grey- 
friars in the said city of Edinburgh ; 
atid which church of St Giles is situa¬ 
ted in the ])arishes of the Old Church 
and St Giles, in the said city of Edin¬ 
burgh : And further, for treating, 
contr.'icting, and agreeing with the 
owners and occupiers of sucli Houses 
or other property, as the Coinniission- 
ers for swiKirintending the outlay of 
the Parliamentary Grants for the C(?l- 
lege of Edinburgh, shall find neces¬ 
sary for the accom modatif 111 th ereof; an d 
for opening a new street from Adam’s 
Square to Merchant Street, in the 
said city; wliich grounds, buildings, 
and other property, are situate and in¬ 
tended to he situaU* in the parishes of 
Lady Yester, Old Greyfriars, and New 
Greyfriars. 

Cast-Ikon Chuecii. 

St #eorge’s Church, Liverpool, is 
an object of considerable architectural 
interest for its taste, and as having 
been nearly the first iron church erect¬ 
ed in the kingdom. The whole of the 
Ijrame-work of the window'^s, doors, 
pillars, groins, roofs, pulpit, and orna¬ 
mental enrichments, are of cast iron. 
The len^h is 119 feet; the breadth 
47» It is otnameiited by a splendid 
cast window of stained glass. The 
tower, raised to the hei^it of ninety 
iMx feet, and standing on a bill, the 
site of an ancient sea-beacon, is eleva¬ 
ted 345 feet abdTe high water-mark, 
and commands one of the finest views 
In the kin^om, comprehending the 
town and i^ipping of Liverpool, the 


estuary of the Mersey, th^?level sur¬ 
face of Lancashire, as far as ihe eye can 
trace the prospect, with the craggy 
hills of Wales towards the West, and 
towards the North-east the distant 
mountains of Cumberland and West¬ 
moreland. 

ff 

Projected Railway from New- 
castlb-upon-Tyne to Carlisle. 

« * 

A letter from Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
says, althougli it has not been found 
])racticable hitherto to cut a canal 
across the country to Carlisle, th(>rc is 
every reason to believe now th!lt a 
railway will shortly be established, as 
a meeting of the principal landowners 
of the county of Northumberland will 
beheld during the ajiproaching assizes, 
(in the middle of the ensuing month, 
August,) to take that very important 
matter into consideration. And from, 
the sentiments which seem so general¬ 
ly to prevail, there can be little doubt 
of the measure being carried into effect. 
It is very obvious that a railway 
through such an important tract of 
country must be highly beneficial in 
a commercial point of view,—and must 
particularly tend to advance the in¬ 
terests both of Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
and Carlisle. We submit the follow¬ 
ing extract from a letter orv the sub¬ 
ject, addressed to Sir James Graham, 
of Kirkstall, Bart, by that able engi¬ 
neer, William Cliapman, Esq. who was 
originally employed with‘Mr JesSbp to 
survey the line of country for an in¬ 
tended canal, 28 years ago 

'‘^Tlie original line laid out by me in 
1796 , for a canal from Newcastle to' 
Carlisle, (with such deviations as cir- * 
cumstanccs may require,) is peculiarly 
advantageous for a railway coifvejring 
articles both ways, as it runs for thirty- 
one mileskou a level, and the remain¬ 
ing distaiKe to the basin at Carlisle is. 
1?^ miles, in which course it passes 
within a short distance of the Earl of * 
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Ciirlisle’s j^ollicries, both in Cumbcr- 
Igjid, and those leased in Northumber- 
laiid, and would in fjeneral be along 
or near to the formerly-designed line 
of canalj so far as is consistent* with 
long levels, either real or •approximate, 
betJiveen the summit and base of thfe 
inclined planes/which would be sub¬ 
stituted for locks, and liot more fre- 
quei\tly occurring than the circuni- 
stapccs of the ground might require. 
Under this system, whichever course 
one line of carriage predominated 
materially in weight,the inclined f>lanes 
in that direction downwards would be 
self-acting ; as the loaden carriages 
would draw up the less heavy ascend¬ 
ing ones, and in either case steam-en¬ 
gines at the head of the inclined planes 
(which would be very few indeed) 
would overcome the preponderancy of 
tlic ascending line. The whole transit 
-both ways could be effected w'ithout 
the aid of horses ; and experience in 
the vicinity of the Tyne and Wear has 
proved, that by due arrangement, un- 
iiecessary to discuss at present, trains 


of heavy-loaden waggons, each con¬ 
taining 53 cwt., are moved at the rate 
of six or seven miles an hour ; there¬ 
fore, goods laden either at Newcjistlc, 
or from the Carlisle Basin in the 
morning, may arrive at the oj)posite 
extremity on the same day, and not 
only the usual article of conveyance, 
but passengers between the extremes, 
and country pe 4 >ple>#\vith the produce 
of their farms to and from market, 
would derive essential Jcidvantage, and 
add to the revenue of the subscribers 
to this public and national w'ork of 
virtually unitingthc two seas, by means 
of a simple aiul uuexpcnsive mode of 
conveyance of the pro<iucts of the West 
IniVu's aiul Ireland, from the Jiasin at 
Carlisle, and the iinj)orts ‘from the 
li'allic, Germany, and Holland, from 
the river Tyne, where they are im¬ 
ported at lower freights than most 
other parts of the kingdom, because of 
the exjiorts from Newcastle far ex¬ 
ceeding its irajmrts, and tvmsecpiently 
affording outward freights to all vessels 
that may enter the river.” 
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FINE ARTS. 


British Instit'tition, Pall-Mall. 

W^E never ought to notice this insti- 
tutioR, without expressing our higli 
esteem for the nohlenicu and gentle¬ 
men hy whom it was estah]ishe<l. It 
affords a gratifying proof of their pa¬ 
triotism, as well as of tlicir taste for 
the Fine arts. They must enjoy what 
to their ‘feelings will Ihj a full reward 
for their laudable /eal in bringing forth 
obscure and modest genius, in iinjlro- 
ving those arts, and in doing honour 
to their country. We were highly 
gratified by a view of the exhibition 
of living artists, and if we cannot con- 
eidbr it as the best that we have at¬ 
tended at this place, yet, on the whole, 
we can recommend it to the public as 
a refined entertainment, that not only 
pleases the eye, but, in many instan¬ 
ces, by exciting amiable feelings and 
sentiments, is calculated to produce a 
powerful,moral impression on tlie mind. 
It was no slight gratifit^tion to find 
that Sir William Bcechey is in the full 
possession of^those talents whichi have 
. 80 deservedly raised his name among 
the best of British artists, though we 
could not buf feel much surprised that 
so eminent and admirable a portrait- 
painter should have leisure enough to 
indulge himself in works of fancy. It, 
is a proof, however, that his love of 
the Arts can at times triumph over 
all mere feelings of self-interest. He 
has sent three pictures, so excellent as 
to indulge us almost to wish that he 
had temptation to devote himself 
chiofl^to |M>rtrait, except that he in¬ 


variably displays taste as well as. fide¬ 
lity in the latter department. His 
three woi*ks on this occasion, are Ve¬ 
nus chi<liug Cupid for having lost his 
bow and arrows with Ganymede at 
liii/.afd—a landscape with Gypsies— 
Psyche, from the Golden Ass of A])u- 
Icius. We felt a melancholy pleasure 
in viewing a picture, entitled Sturdy 
Joe, by Mr Owen, R.A. an artist of 
groat ability, who has long been dis¬ 
abled, by severe infirnfttics, from the 
active exertion of his talents. Mr 
Westall, R.A. has sent a very fine pic¬ 
ture of Cupid and Psyche, in all re¬ 
spects worthy of his fame. Mr How¬ 
ard, R.A. has a beautiful allegorical 
scene of “ Iris and her train.” He de¬ 
servedly takes the lead in subjects Of 
this description. Comus, with the lady 
in the enchanted chair, will add to the 
reputation of Mr Hilton, R.A. The 
Misses Reinagle come forward with 
works that testify the genius of the 
family; Mr Constable has a fine view 
of Salisbury Cathedral, from the Bi¬ 
shop’s Grounds, which shows'his ar¬ 
chitectural knowledge, as well as his 
taste in landscape. The veteran Mr 
Reinagle, R.A. manifests undecaying 
skill in his scene from Thornvilljloyal 
Park. Our present limits, however,, 
prevent us from detail, and therefpre 
we can only add, that Liunell, Ste-, 
phanoff, Eastlake, E. L^dseer, and 
many^other artists, trell support their 
reputation.—^The Defeat of tbb Turks 
by the Suliotes, by Mr Denis Digh- 
ton, is a very fine picture, anrf we are 
assured a very intelligent travellea, 
•that nothing can be more accurate in 
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c 9 stiCme alul cliaracter.—Mr Young, 
the secremry, and keeper, has been 
tlib chief Hangman, and it may be 
biirly said that he has arranged the 
merils and demerits of the whole, with 
iTSlrict regard injustice in the execu¬ 
tion^ of an invidious office, in which it 
is hardly j>ossible to escape without 
censure from ignorance, or disappoint¬ 
ed ambition. 

British Institution. 

The new collection of pictures at 
this Gallery is chiedy by the most es- 
teeirtcd f(»reigu artists of former days, 
and fully justifies the rejmtation which 
they have acquired. Among these are 
the M'orks of llajffiael, Huhens, Claude, 
Murillo, Cuyp, Salvat<»r Rosa, Velas¬ 
quez, Vandyke, Rembrandt, Cuuallet- 
ti,* Paniui, &c. &c., and we may add 
pur own Reynolds, Wilson, Hogarth, 
West, Wright of Derby, and other ar¬ 
tists, who do honour to the country. 
The pictures arc all judiciously ar¬ 
ranged, and if the collection does not 
fully eipial what we have heretofore 
seen in the same place, yet it compre¬ 
hends an admirahle assemblage that 
will highly gratify the admirers of the 
Fiye Arts. We ought never to notice 
the productions brought forward at 
this institution, without paying a due 
tribute»to those by whom it was found- 
etl. It has not only given encourage- 
njgpt to living talents, but it has im¬ 
proved the national taste, by present¬ 
ing the great examples of former art- 
.ists before those talents, and gradual¬ 
ly enlightening the public mind by 
'impressing upon it the true principles 
* of excellence in thoi^ arts which are 
ornamental to society, and honourable 
to mankind. 

N 

Royal Academy. 

In the exhibition for the presentii 


year, the President, with his usual zeal 
for the honour of the Institution, has 
eight pictures, the full extent of the 
allotted number. 1 hey all Ijcar the 
stamp of that high merit for which he 
is distinguished. Among the portraits 
by this great artist, “ Lord Stowell’' 
is conspicuous; also another of the 
Duchess of Gloucester.” The ‘^Chil- 
dren of Charlcij B.aCalmady, Es(p,” 
are beautiful, and seem actually alive. 
All the rest, which we cannot now no¬ 
tice, are in the s.ame admirable style- 
Sir William Becchey follows with six 
portraits, which display all that vi¬ 
gorous skill aiul correct taste that have 
justly raised him so high in general 
estimation. His whole-length of Sir 
George Cockburn” is excellent. So is 
his portrait of a “ Lady of Fashion,” 
No. 75. A wdiole-length also of “ T. 
Lowndes, Esq.” is prominent in merit. 
Two oth(;r pewtraits by this artist seem, 
to use an old phrase, actually starting 
from the canvass. Mr Slice has also 
sent his full complement, and they all 
demonstrate the full vigour of his 
jiuwers. His portrait of “ Sir Anthony 
Carlisle,” which only we can notice at 
present, is, wc think, the very best 
which we have seen from his able pen¬ 
cil. The likeness is exact, and the 
whole is a fine composition. Mr Phil¬ 
lips fully maintains his station, and M e 
shall not fail to attend him in due 
time., Mr Jackson has six portraits, 
all worthy of his name. His portraits 
of the Bishop of Winchester and of 
Gen. Phipps, are admirable, and so 
are all lie ha? sent. Mr Howard, be¬ 
sides six others, has an excellent por¬ 
trait of a lady, in the style of Leonar¬ 
do da Vinci. Mr Wilkie has three pic¬ 
tures, exquisite in character, but not 
so highly finished as heretofore. Mr 
VVestall has a noble picture, “ Christ 
appearing to Mary Magdalene after 
his resurrection.” There is a’ fine pic¬ 
ture by Hilton, “ Love taught by the 
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Graces,*’ conceived and executed in a 
classical style. Both the Daniels have 
excellent j)ictiires. Calcott’s view of 
Rochester, from the river, below the 
bridge, is equal to any of his former 
works, and wc cannot pay him a higher 
tribute of praise. Leslie’s picture of 
Sancho Panza in the apartment of 
the Duchess," is one of the most at¬ 
tractive pieces in)the .r*ooros.—Wc re¬ 
gret that we can at present only no¬ 
tice what promiscuously occurs to me¬ 
mory.—Mrs Pope has two beautiful 
flower-pieces, one in water-colours and 
one in oil. The subjects are tastefully 
arranged,andadmirably executed. The 
Architectural Rooms contain some line 
drawings. We were particularlystruck 
by three,*representing dilForent aspects 
of the Bank, all of which are highly im¬ 
pressive, by Mr Soane, iis well as by his 
view of a design for his Majesty’s en¬ 
trance into the House of l^ords, erect¬ 
ed between the 3d October 1823, and 
the 29 th of January 1824, and we 
could not but feel great surprise that 
works so elegant, grand, and scientitic, 
should have excited some silly objec¬ 
tions, where better taste might be ex- 
]H5cted. The Model Academy has some 
admirable works from Chantrey, Flax- 
man, Westmacott, Bacon, 'I’urncrelli, 
Behiies, Kendrick, and other well- 
knoMui artists. The rooms were at¬ 
tended by a very numerous company, 
among whom were the Duke of Cla- 
rencei the Princess Augusta, Lady 
Mary Taylor, the Marchioness of Co- 
nyngham and her daughter, the Mar- 
miis of Stafford, Sir George and Lady 
Beaumont, Sir Charles and Lady Long, 
the Rev. Dr Long, Canon of Windsor, 
Watson Taylor, Esq. an^ other dis¬ 
tinguished visitors, as well as by many 
of tile more distinguished artists, and 
Cheir wives, and it appeared to be ge¬ 
nerally Jwknowledgea that the present 
exhibition not only fully equals, but in 
many Irespects exceeds, in merit, most 
of the former annual sjicciraens oi Bri¬ 


tish genius, and is highly honourable 
to the talents of the country. 

We were mucli gratified by a view 
of the twentieth Exhibition of the So¬ 
ciety of Painters in water-colours, at 
their Gallery in Pall-Mall East. \'t'e 
Can say, with patriotic pride, that, 
wholly and severally, the works do ho¬ 
nour to the artists and to the country. 
It is but justice to say, that, consider¬ 
ing the former excellence of the Ex¬ 
hibitions of this association of artists, 
incredible as it may appeaf, the pre¬ 
sent collection is actually superior in 
general and individual merit. A sj>irit 
of laudable emulation scctns to iiavc 
animated all the contributors, and they 
may view the productions of each 
other with admiration, wholly unmix- 
cd with the alloy of envy. The chief 
artists, indeed, appear to have entered 
into a competition with themselves, 
and the result is an obvious triumph 
over all their former efforts. We defy 
the artists of every other country, 
single or combined, to produce a rival 
show of excellence. We mean not to 
he invidious in our selections, and 
therefore take the names as they pro¬ 
miscuously occur to us. , Tlie talents 
of Prout, Robson Hills, Copley, Field¬ 
ing, Varley, Barret, Nesfield, ,W. 
Tynicr, Wild, Stephanoff and many 
others, a, notice of whom we must 
reserve till another opportunity, ap¬ 
pear to the greatest advantage. The 
landscapes, in particular, are faithful 
and vivid representations of nature, 
whose charms are rendered more im¬ 
pressive by judicious and tasteful selec-. 
tion. 

Mr W, B. Cooke, one of our best^ 
living Engravers, has opened his an¬ 
nual exhibition of drawings, in Soho- 
sqiiare. M«ch as we have been grati¬ 
fied on former occasions, wc cannot 
but consider the present assemblage as 
gencrall]^ superior to what he has pre- 
*> viously exhibited. It is also highly 
gratifying to see the chief artists in 
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* Jind water-coloured drawings 
rontributinf; tlieir respective works to 
this general treasury of such species of 
art. VVe regret that w’c have not 
room to notice particularly the princi- 
Ifp.irTvorks that adorn the ►place; but 
wlici) wc state that there are produc-* 
tions of Sir Thomas Lawrence, of the 
late Hamilton, Stothard, Robertson, 
the late (lirtin, R. Westall, Havell, 
the lute I’resham, J. M. W. .Turner, 
tile fate Monro, Copley Fielding, Ed¬ 
ridge, Owen, Cipriani, Dighton, Wil¬ 
kie, Uwins, Cristall, the late R. Wil¬ 
son, and many other excellent artists 
of thfi present day, we need not add 
that Mr Cooke has prej>ar(Ml an exqui¬ 
site treat for all persons of real taste 
and judgment. We ought to state 
Uiat the miniatures of Mr Ward, son 
of the Royal Academician, are well 
entitled to notice. There are also, 

'■ besidesother beautiful drawings by the 
late Mr Oainsborough, tw'o moonlight 
scenes, that, viewed through magnify¬ 
ing glasses, produce an admirable ef¬ 
fect.—There are also print-rooms, in 
which the l^igravings of Mr C'ooke, 
as u ell as of otlier great artists, prove 
how well qualified he is to preside over 
an exhibition of this nature. 

Society of British Artists. 


VRTS. 

’ Severa 


Several new artists have come for¬ 
ward, who already display consider¬ 
able merit, and promise much greater 
in due time. We see nothing invidi¬ 
ous in this new Institution, but rather 
an opening for talents to expand them¬ 
selves, and conseipieutly a general im¬ 
provement of the fine arts, ami also of 
the national taste. We have not room 
to detail the merits oft the whole range 
of rooms, and will not make invidious 
selections. We ought not, however^ 
to pass over the names of Glover, 
Heaphey, Haydon, Linton, Martin, 
ITofiland, Hawkins, Nasmyth, Land¬ 
seer, Cosscc, and Lonsdale, whose re¬ 
spective works arc highly creditable to 
tlieir talents. The room allotted to 
engravings also manifests such skill as 
caitnot be excelled in any country. 
Among these are some exquisite pro¬ 
ductions of Cluwles Heath, Scriven, 
Reynolds, Meyer, &c. The south¬ 
west room, assigned to architecture, 
drawings, miniatures, and enamels, 
also testifes the merits of the several 
artists, and the north-east room jif- 
f »rds admirable specimens of sculpture. 
We shall take future occasions to bring 
into notice some of the works of most 
distinguished merit, and in the mean¬ 
time we heartily wlsli succ.ess to the 
general body of artists who have em¬ 
barked in this establishment, and sin- 


A new Institution, under the above 
title, lias been established, and a gal- 
lej;S exhibition of paintings by 

the. Society, Fias been erected in Suf- 
folk-street, Pall-Mall East. Haydon, 
JVIartin, Lintot, Heaphey, Glover, Hof- 
flaud, and other well-known artists, 
have several excellent pictures. North- 
cote is the only member of the Royal 
Academy wlio has sent any pictures 
to the gallery. * The establishment of 
the Society w^s celebrated by a dinner, 
at which the Duke of Sussex (who 
jiresided), Messrs D. Kinnalrd, Hart 
Davis, Lambton, Hobhouse, Mr T." 
Campbell, and others, were present. 


cercly hope that the patronage of the 
jiublivM'ill enable tlieiii to display their 
talents with profit as well as honour. 

Drawings by Clauub. 

Mr Payne Knight's Bequest to the 
British Museum. 

The first part of this collection con¬ 
tains principally compositions, and mo- 
morarida of pictures which ho had 
jiaintcd, ^rawn on paper, mostly in 
brown, witli an occasional mixture of 
grey, and heightened with white, but 
all by Claude himself. Many of these 
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are masterly, and otliers are valuable,’ 
even thoiign it be from tbe associations 
inseparable from tlie certain knowledge 
that we touch the very paper that had 
delighted his intelligent mind, under 
his living hand. 

Many of these have been engraved, 
and are familiar to the collector. In 
the same volume, which is a large folio, 
the drawings lat*dy purchased arc in¬ 
serted, and have l»een cut out of the 
book in which they were brought over, 
and carefully laid on coloured }>aj>er, 
and herein arranged by Mr Payne 
Knight. We have seen many of the 
original drawings, which are engraved 
in the lAher Veritaths, and several of 
tbe same character, in various private 
collections, which are also e(|ually au¬ 
thenticated as the works of Claude ; 
but we have seen very few that can be 
compared with these, or capable of 
creating that interest which we felt on 
this visit to the British Museum ; for 
here vve beheld the studies of the paint¬ 
er as lie wrought from nature, with 
that pictorial identity and severe truth 
which alone can be inspired upon the 
spot. 

Amongst other chit-chat relating to 
this book of books, we heard it whis¬ 
pered in tltc print-room, that tbe late 
Mr Richard Payne Knight had intend¬ 
ed to bequeath his collection of works 
of art to the library of the Royal Aca¬ 
demy, under the trusteeship of tlie 
memlxirs of that institution ; ami that 
his will was depositetl in the iron chest 
at SiAperset House. But that, on Mr 
Knight’s being subsequently elected a 
trustee of* the British Museum, he 
made another will, and left his valuehlc 
collection to the National Gallerv. now 


erecting on the site of the md gardwt 
at Montague House. " 

We farther heard, that the Presi¬ 
dent, and some other members of our 
National Academy, on hearing that 
the British ^uscum was to be ehrftib^*^ 
ed with these choice works, with a li- 
ber<ality and patriotism that cannot be 
too highly applauded, expressed their 
pleasure at tJie change, observing; that 
in a National Institution so easily ac¬ 
cessible as tbe British Museum, they 
would be inucli more beneficially be¬ 
stowed. 

By a recent Act of Parliament, it 
seems that the President of the Royal 
Academy is henceforth to be enrolled 
ill the list of trustees of the British 
Museum. Nothing could be more sa¬ 
tisfactory to the public, we should pre-. 
some, than that the representative of 
the National school of*j>ainting sliould 
have a voice in the council that is to 
preside over a National gallery of arts. 

The marble bust of the lamented 
Dr E. I). Clarke, by Chantrey, is now 
])iaced in the vestibule of the Univeiv^ 
sity library, Cambridge, among those 
fine specimens of ancient architecture 
which that celebrated traveller brought 
from Graece. The bust bears a more 
striking resemblance to Dr Clarke, in 
bis earlier years, than after his consti¬ 
tution had been impaired by unremit¬ 
ting application to scientific pursuits. 
With resjiect, however, to the exqui¬ 
site licauty of tbe sculpture, there cjiiii 
be but one opinion, as if oot Only 
equals the other works of Chantrey, 
but adds one more wreath to tlie nu-, 
raerous and well-earned laurels of this * 
eminent artist. * . ' 
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No. VIII.—LISTS. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS fok 1824. 


ACrRICULTITRE. 

The Farmer's Magazine^ Nos. XCVII. 
XCVIII. XCIX. and C. 3s. each. 

* A General Index to the Fanner’s Ma¬ 
gazine. Vol. I. to XXIV. inclusive. 2s. 

A Guide to Practical Farriery, contain¬ 
ing Hints on the Disease.? of Horses and 
Neat Cattle. By J. Pursglove, sen. 8vo, 

10.S. 6(1. 

A Treatise upon Raring, 

and Feeding Cheviot and Black-faced 
Sheep ^in high Districts, with some ac¬ 
count of, and a complete cure for, that 
fatal malady the Rot. By John Fair- 
bairn, farmer in Lammermuir. 8vo, 5s. 
bdfe. 

Harding’s Farmer’s Account-Book for 
1824, being a collection of forms ruled 
for keeping the Accounts of a Farming 
Establishment. L.l, Is. for a year, or 
JOs. 6d. for half-a-year’s book. 

^The Farmfer’s Memdi-andum Book, or 
Journal for 1834. 4to, 10s. 6d. 

All Essay on A^culture and the Ma¬ 
nagement of Landed Estates. By Francis 
Mori(%. 8vo, 10s. 6d* 

Hortus Gramineus Woburnensis; or, 
an Account of the Results of various £x- 
l^iments on the Produce and Fattening 
Wopdrties of dlf^nt Grasses, and o^er 
'l^nts, used as the Food of the more valu¬ 
able domestic Aniinals ; instituted by 
John, Duke of Bedford. By G. Sinclair, 
' F.L.S., F.H.S., Royal 8vo, 62 Engij- 
vings, LJ/10s. plain, L.S, 8s» coloured. 

VOL. XVII. PART II. 


Practical Remarks on the Management 
and Improvement of Grass-Land, as far 
as relates to Irrigation, Winter-flooding, 
and Drainage. By C. C. Western, Esq., 
M.P. 8vo. 

Akcuixecture, Antiouities, and ruE 
Fine Art.?. 

Sabsean Researches, in a Series of Es¬ 
says, addressed to distinguished Antiqual- 
ries, and including the substance of a 
Course of J.ectures delivered at the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain, on the cn- 
grwed Hieroglyphics of Chtfldca, Egyplf 
and Canaan. By John Landseer, F.S.A. 
4to, with numerous plates. L.2, 12s. 6d. 

Part I. of Monumental Antiquities of 
Great Britain, from drawings of E. Blorc, 
F.S.D. J Os., and royal, 18s. 

Select Views in Greece; engraved in 
the best Line Manner, from Drawings 
by H. W. Williams, Esq. F.R.S. and 
F.F.S.A.E. and Member of the Literary 
Society of Athens. Nos^l, II. and III- 
Imperial 8vo, 13s. Proofs on India pa¬ 
per, royal 4to, L.l, Is. each. 

Observations on the rebuilding of lion- 
don Bridge. By Jojin Seward, Esq. 8vo, 
12s. 

Views of the Principal BuiSdings, Stc. 
in the City of Ediubiup^, and its Vici¬ 
nity, correctly delineated and neatly En¬ 
graved in Aquatinta, wilhi Plan of the 
City and Environs. By Robm't Sootit. 
In one volume 12mo, 10s* plain, and ISs. 
coloured. < 

S B 
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'. Vdl. ll b#of Vi^wsof the mosV Scenes occist^^ by the 
int^i^ting Remains of the Ancient C^s- OonflagrHtiot^ dity of’3B<litibalrgh’, 
tlc^ and Wales, engravetl by drawn on the spot,'and pnlftish^ for th|? 

Wi' WBoIuoth', accompanied by Histori- benefit of the Sufferers by the fire. 7s. 
t^'^ilifescripUbns. ’ By'E. W. Brayley. 6d. ‘ 

4^^ plates, Boyil ftVo, L.^, 88. Views in Spitirtl by EdtilardHi. Lockor-. 

' rbinpeiana: the Edifices, i^ntiquities; Esq, Nos. VK Vll. VfII.'IX> 4t0, 1%' 
and Ornath6nt| of Pompeii. By Sir and 8s. eafch. ’ ' • 

WjHiara GplT, and J. P. Gandy, 2 vols. Parts I. to XIV. of a Strjeii of Engra- 
Stbt with 100 Engravings. 'L.6,‘ Os. rings in outline, by Henry Moses, ofthe 
An Account of ^e R<^k Light- Works of A. Canova, drith’ dcScriplfons, 
Ho«.se; n^th a Historical Narrative of 8vo, 4s. each. 

the Institution audprogr^ of the Nor- Portraits to the Novels ami Tales of 
Aern Light-Houses; drawn up at the thcA.uthorofWaverley;'complete in one 
desire of the Commissioners of die Nor- volume. 33 plates ami letter-press. 12mo, 
thorn Light-Houses. By Robert Steven- L.3, 3s. 

son, Civil Engineer. In One No. IF. of the Rivers of England. By 

Vblhme, royal 4to. Embcllishetl with J. M. W. Turner, 11.A. Royal 4to, 'lOs. 
tWenty-tbree elegant Engravings. Ii.6, The Second Part of Gems of Art," 
Ss. (^Only 250 copies printed.) engraved on i^el, by W.Ward, and others. 

A Lette» to Sir Walter Scott, Baronet. L.l. 


P.R.S.E., &c. Containing Observations 
oh' the Vitrified Forts. And a Review 
of what has been addressed to Sir Wal- 
t<T, pn these singular remains, by Dr 
M*^CuUodli, on the Highlands, and Wes- 
tCrri Jsknds. By Sit G. S, Mackenzie^ 
Bkri. F.K.S. Illustrated by an Engra- 
Vpig of the Forts. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Part II. of Bibliotheca Gloucestrensis; 
Cont^ninjg many curious and rare Tracts, 
anij Illustrated wit][i an Engraving of the 
ISjfahiard'bdrne by Colonel Cooke atnhe 
Siege pf Higfittam, from a Drawing in the 
nossi^ssioh df Sir Berkeley William Guire, 
Barf. 

Fart I. of an Historical, Antiquarian, 


ran i. ot an Historical, Antiquarian, 
dnH/'*topog^pni^l Account of the An- 
ahd State O^ the Parish and 

Of Lmbeth^ Surrey, accompanied 
with a PlauandlbO Engravings. 2s. 6d. 

^ air the' iiitimd^ Restoration 
bf^nfeihrthMtih hf Athens, as the Na- 
riWmA ^ 0 , 58 . 

nf Noble 

irilf ikisb^risitig the 


prior 

nrait 


10 uie .general, intrqm;ictipn tt rofitrau 

billet. ' 

A Sfsfl^ of views oPtlie'raijst 


The Italian School of Design ; contain¬ 
ing 84 plates from painter^ and sculptors 
of Italy, with letter-press. ’By W. Y. 
Ottley, Esq. Three parts. L.7, 17s. 5d. 

Pilkin^n’s Dictionary of Paintfe, re- • 
vised and corrected. 2 vols. 8v0, L.l, 4s. 

Picturesque Views of the, Principal 
Monuments in the Cemetery of Pere la 
Chaisjg, near Paris ; also a covreet Vkw 
of the Paradetc, erected by Abelahd: ac¬ 
companied with concise Descriptive No¬ 
tices. Drawn by John Thomas Rerris, 
Marine Fainter to his Migesty, and his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence. 
The work contains ten coloured Views, 
Atlas, 4to, L.l, la. sewed., 

Vol. VII. of a Picturesque Voyage 
round Great Britain; comprising a serfes 
of Views, illustrative of the Character ^nd 
prominent Features of the Coast. Bv 
William Daniel, 1V.R.A. I/.7,10s. bdS,, 
Part VlII. of a Series of Ficturesbtie 
Views of Edinbuigh: engraVed by; W. 
H. Lizars, whh a sucemet Hiktoiral Ac¬ 
count of Edinburgh* Royal 416, 5i't^.. 

Picturesque Views on the Severn; ffem 
original desi^s of the late Mr Smpel 
Ireland; knthor of Pfctute8iqne'Vib#l 
the TbomeS, Avon, Medwhy, 

^ith IRh^ationS, Historic^ andc,1%ib- 
{pupideal. By Mr Hardl, 2 ypk 'to^kl 
8yo, bn Unted paper, L.B, 1^ bBi i bhd 
to voyal 41», witli thfe. plil^ ^Ibur^,** 
L.6, k . ‘ i . , 



, Sketched, of..,tjie pHnci|>al fiigture-Gal- r^ublici Mid private GaJleiriM in which tliey 
lerie^ iR-with a. Cj^iticiam on are,toW&nnp> ^ 

'f, Marriage a^lap-Jirpdc/' Foolscap 8vo, British Galleries of .Fjuhting and,Scujjpr 

5s. ,( . . . . ture.; campr|siDg a General^ ;^Iistorical, 

An In(|uiry into the Authenticity of and Critical Catalogue, with ^paraie 
Vj^rious Pictures and Prints,, which, from Notices of every Work of Fipfe Art in the 
e Decease of .the Poet, to our own principal Collections. By C. M. West- 


Times, have been offered to the Public as 
'Portraits of 3hakspeare, illustrated with 
accurate and finished Bngravings by the 
ablest Artists, from such Originals as were 
indisputable Authority. By J. Boaden. 

15s.. * 

M3rrioranta, or many Thousand Views, 
consisting of numerous cards, on which Prints, 5s. 

arc fragments of landscapes, neatly co> „ \ 

loured, and so ingeniously contrived, that Anrs, Sciekces, and PHitosotHY. 
any* two pr.roore placed together will The Second Volume of Dr Uuttop*s 
form a pleasing view, or, if tlie whole are Course of Mathematics, with correctipps 
put Up a table at once, will admit of the as> and improvements. By OUnthhs Gfh- 


roacott, illustrated with, ppgraved potr 
traits and interior views. Svo. 

A Portrait of Mr Vandenhoff in the 
Character of Hamlet. Fngraveu in the 
best line manUbr. liy Mr Horsbufgh, 
from a Miniature, by IVfr W. Stewart 
Watson. Proofs on India paper, 10s. 6d. 


tonishing number of 20,022,789,888,000 
variations: the Cards are fitted up in an 
elegant box, 15s. 

. Myriorama,^ second series, consisting 
entirely of Italian Scenery, and capable of 
a greatej- number of clianges than the for¬ 
mer senes. L.l, 4s. in an elegant lx)x. 
part xn. of the Picturesque Delinea 


gory, LL.D. .8voji 10s. 6d, . 

. The Elements of a new Arithmetical 
Notation, and of a new Arithmetic of In¬ 
finites, in two books. By T. TayW^ 8vo, 
8s. boards. 

Four Dialogues between a Tutor of tha 
University of Oxford, and a Discble of 
the Common Sense Philosophy. .By Sir 



graved by W, B. Cooke, G. Cooke, E. 
Gqodall, and W. Miller ; from Original 
Drawings, by J. M. W. Turner, R. A. and 
\V. Collins, R. A. Royal 4to, 19s. 6d. 


„ . Philoapphicai 

.lournals, between the 1809 and 
1847. By Ezekiel IBus« 

trated with Plates. lOs. Od^. 

A Philosophical Treati^ on Malrihg 


JVIemoirs of Fainting. By W. fiucha- arid Brewing. By Geo. Adolphus 
nan. Esq., containing.4 Chronological ney. 8vo, 12s. 

A Grammar of Infinite Fptma; or the 
Alathematical Elements of Auci^nt Phi¬ 
losophy and* Myriiology,, Ry William 
Howison. Post 8vo, /, 

M^oirs of the Literary PhUosophioal 


History pf the Importation of Pictures, 
by thewgreat Masters, into Great Britain, 
smee the period of the French Revolu¬ 
tion ; with Critical Remarks jthereon, and 

^ketfshes'of .Characters of die le^ing _ ____ 

Mf^sters pf the various Schools of Paint- Society of Manchester, y^. I Vv , & ' 
i. ®;vpls* 8vo, L.l, fis, \ Phraodpgh^d Fragmj^pi^,^ wniqh 

(A ly^tise on the Principles of Land- are aud^, SupplempDfigy Pbsa.va|i^^, 


, A Con^ Treatise on Perspective, in 

$mdif8 of Trees, and Precepts for 
fjBy dohnlfcley. 

' w Chdlhries of Att i beiiw; A S«- 


to.slmw] 

are of the, same Nature, anii. 

from Splay tight., % d, lywpt^.; fyp, 
58.6d.lmwd9^ ^ 

£leui^is,|of Fljg'enpl 
Combe, ^reyident pf 



SpcSj^t .1%P,,48, .. 

wc prptop|l worlta of Art,.it) Painting EleipADht of thpir 

W culstipg in.En^nd; Applijmlion to the Mwm ^ Problems. 


arrange under the heads of the differem By ;^nd> 8^4^ 



SSS EDINBURtMftANNI^sAmBqiSTER, 1824-. 

"TirtWcrtiflfle oPii«*Rcgl 6 tfet* of Ar&,' covery wiNotiuralFbilOBqpliy^^ui^einQistiYi 
£IBi^nwsi^Iti^ro^eraeint&> «»d Di^veries, Natural History, < Riiwtioal 

Geography, Navigation^ gtatisHcaif « 8 <i 
the Fine and Useful ^Arts. Nos. XX. 



XVI. Eprt 11; boards. 

hew Uettttory of Inventions, being 
’^%n 9 ' iiha *DfesieH|rtions of One Hun- 
flitd ifacfiliiesl^vciative to Arts, Manu- 


XXIR and XXni,>. (To be cpn- 
tinued Quarterly.) 7 %. $d. oaoh. 

Sketches of ihe Philosophy olT Appari,” 
tions; or, an att^pt to trace swjrh Illu> 
sions to thdr PhysicabQauses. By $a- 
^a[Ctatesji'Ari<)‘’l>binestic Life. 'By James muel I-IibbOrt, M.D., F.ll.S.E.'fin;. &c. 


White, Civil Engitsieer.^ 4to, L. 2 , 2 s. 

A Mamiel of' Pyrotechny, or a Com- 
System of Recreative Fireworks. 
■B%Gr.»'W. Mortimer, with Plates. 5s. 

\ treatise on Brewing. By J. H. Baver- 
’»tbck,‘F.S.A. 8 vo, lOs. boards. 

An entirely new, complete, and perma- 
,heht Science of Philosophy, founded on 
‘Ibtnt^s ** Critic of Pure Reason." 4to. 


12 mo, 10 s. 6 d. 

Vol. I., of an Introduction to Practical 
Astronomy. By the Rev. W. Pearson, 
LL.I). F.R.S. &c. Royal 4to, L.3, Ss. 

An Elementary System of Physiology. 
By J. Bostock, M.D. F.R.S. &c. 8 vo, 
15s. 

An Essay on the Laws of Gravity and 
the Distances of the Planets; with Ob- 


noxes. By Captain FtHTOan, R.N. Royal 
12mo, 4s. . I i 

Meteorological E^ays and. Qbsjerva- 
tions. By J. Frederic Daniell, F.R.S. 
8 vo. • 

Vol. II. to V. of a Philosophical Dic- 


''' iiupplement to Fourth, t'ifth, and Sixth servations on the Tides, the Figure of the 
Potions cf the Encyclopaedia Britannica. Earth, and the Precision of the Equi- 
”"Wol.^^I: Part ll. (which completes the 
, With En^avings. L.l, Ss. 

* "*rhti Universal Gauger of Great Britain 
„ andlreland, and general Spirit Calculator; 

Practical System of Gauging^ by 
"Ten,sliding-Rules, Tables, Callipers, and 
"iLohatithms, according to the Measures tibnary, from the French of M. de, Vol- 
hUherto legally adopted in the.British taire. Royal ISmo, 8 s. each. 

' ^"^bminions. By William Gutteridge. Chemical Recreations, a scries of af^si'- ‘ 
ijiino, 10 s. 6 d. half-bound. sing and instructive Ex))eriiaents; to 

An F^lcmentary Treatise on Optics. By whidl are prejEipd, First Lines of Che- 
jihe ^v‘Heufy Coddington, M.A. •* 8 vo, mistry. Third edition. 18mo, . 3 s. 

!$s. Johnson's Typograpbia; or the Print- 

, "Vpirgman's Principles of riie Kantesian er's Instructor. 2 vols. 32mo, L.1, lOs. 

Philosophy, with a 12 lfao. L. 1 , 11 s. 8 vo, L. 4 , 4s. 

Mip of ^e Human Mind, according to A Geological Classification of Rocks, 

. in English-and French. Svo, Os. and an Essay on making Wine. By John 

Wirgiriana entirely New, Complete, MacCulloch, M.D. 12 mo. • 

, Jtpd Permatieni Science of Philo^phy, Duncan's Supplement to Playfair's 
p/n KahtTs Critic of Pure Reason. Geometry .-2 vols. 8 vo, 248. 

‘ ■‘Ifbj ^ lOll.' ‘ ^ • A Report to the Directors of the Edih- 

^Hdp to the Science of Mechanics, buii^h Gas, Light Company, Relative to 
‘‘JMroiiCihiy,''&c. By Alexander the Theory and Applicatitgi ofiProles- 

kedi'- • ----- - 

'df Sir Robert 
, rti'3ttW!^or ef HiM. Navy, 

V cm Round BowWbridCireadtr Ste^ By " »io<saAr«iy<. a ' 

-It The Edinburgh Rules for Measiuing 

D a Artaficers' WoriCi with Ktdes* ^yf^i^omas 

By . .. * , * 

2 volsi Bytb williBngiiEnriiigs; The Annua! Biography agid OlntWUT 

,.f<« the Year 1824. Bvo* / / 
/Menmirs of vii.-irfaM* ^ 



sor, Leslie's Photometer. .By Ml> 600 ^ 0 ' 
Buchanan, Civil Engine^:, > 
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irfjbutliilg.1 TnmsUited from ^ frlrfi €bi«ifaatR> «om^ 4 


the ori^ital 'S^nuh manuficriptsu By 
Hjchiief I. QttiiK evo> 1%. 09* 

Meiboirs of Ainoa GfeWy vrritten by 
his late Widow. To which are prefixed, 
h'.r{2;gc8t{ons on' ChristitUt JB)ducatioB> &c. 
.with « ^rtrait. -five, loas <»d, 

, Memdim of Rossini. By the author 
of fclie Liv^ of Haydn and Mozart. Svo, 
10s. 6d. 

Secret Memoirs of the Court of Louis 
XIV. and of the Regency, extracted from* 
th^ German Coirespondence of Madame 
Eliz. Char. Duchess of Orleans, preceded 
by a Notice on this Princess, and accom> 
panied with Notes.' Hvo, 14s. boards. 

The Life of Salvator Rosa. By Lady 
Morgan. 2 vols. L.1, Hs. 

Life of Joseph Brasbritlge, Silversmith, 




of Fleet-street. Ss^ 


Memoirs of Goethe, written by him¬ 
self, translated from the German. 2 vols. 
8vo, L.l, 4s. * 

* 'Memoirs of William Hayley,Esq.writ- 
by 'himself, containing a**variety of 
anecdotes of the most eminent men of his 
time< S'vols. 4to, with portraits, L.4, 4s. 

Memtnrs ef General Count Rapp, first 
Aul-de-Cairtp. to Napoleon ; written by 
^‘himself, and published by his family. 
8 ib, 1188. . • . 

A Biographical Portraiture of the Rev. 
James Hinton, A,. M. Oxford. By John 
Howard Hinton, M. A., of Heading. 8vo, 
lOs. 6d. ‘ » 

•Nugee ChirurgicfB, or a. Biographical 
Miscellany, illustrative of a Collection of 
Professional Portraits by ’William Wadd, 
Esq. p'.L.S. 8X0, »s. • 

Memoirs of Mrs Matilda Smith, late 
pf Cape Town, Cape of Good Hope. By 
John* PbihpS, D.D. 8voi 68. 

' ^'MarahallV Royal Naval Biography, 
Vol.JlL Part I. 8vo, ISs. 

Mtefe^ini of the Rev. Thomtts Halybur- 
ton. 12mo, 4Si .: < 

Self-Advancement, or Extraordin^iry 
Transitions from Ob^rity to Greatness. 

'WritiBga of 

the late Rev. JSdward 'WiRiams^ vDiD. 

Gilbert, i 8vo.. 

A Ne#*JMitiou of tho^Metnoirs, or 
' S|fh<ltaal Exerdtsesi of Bluabeth West, 
eebtdliiiihg an Account of dreailful 
Conflagration which took plaiTO in Edin¬ 
burgh in the year 1700. 

Memoirs^ of (^iq>tain Rock, the cole- 


JV 


count of l^s anceittors* ri^en^ 
self. Foolscap 8vo, 9s.' ’ j 

'. The Memoirs of hXadanvAOt jS^inaua, 
on La Vaid^e; Jransli^l^ irpioa the 
French. Foolscap 8vo, ^s..; “j, k, ^ - 
Memoirs oBthe Lives and Chvvtere 
of tlie Right Honourable Ggorge X|aURe. 
of Jerviswood, and of X.ady Gri^elRatllic. 
By their Daughter, Lady Mtirray of St^m- 
hope. Second Edition. 1 vol. post Syo, jlps. 

Memoirs of His Atnrene Highness Anur 
thony-Philip D’Orleans, Duke of Mopt- 
pensier. Written by himsdf. 8vo, 

A Memoir of the Life of the !]^pht 
Hom Edmund Burke. By James PfiOJ> 
Esq. 8vo, 16s. 

J.ife of the Right Rev. Jeteniy TuyUor, 
D.D* By Reginald Heber, D.D. 

Bishop of Calcutta. 2 vo)s, post^SVo, 
Ids. 

0 Biography of Celebrated Romon 
racters, with Anecdotes illustral^yOi Of 
their Lives and Actions. By thQ-'-Bev. 
William Bingley. i2mo, 7a, 

The Life and Remains of F^dWa^ 
Daniel Clarke, LL.D. Professor of Mh 
neralogy, Cambridge; AuthoroCTrsyds. 
By the Rev. W. Otter, A.^L 4to, ^fSj, 9s, 
The Life of Shakspeare ^, Ef jqi^mea 
into the Originality of his Draiua^'Plpts 
and Characters, and Es^^ oii A'n« 
ckait Theatres and The^t^i^ 

By Augiistiue Skottowe, Esq, 2 
8vo, L.1, Is. -I' jl' 

t$ome Account of the. ftf, 

Wilson, Esq. R..A. , Collected aij^,/ar¬ 
ranged by J. Wright, ^ ^ 

Contemporary 3i9Krgp%jWithJl 
grayed Portraits. 

iwme Account of ^ 
tings of the late Rev. TLom^diei^i 
8vo, T'S. 6d*( > ' 

The lifts of Oie ,} y, 

A. M., including ^ irtg ( 

the^ReV« Cherlee.SV^e^ieyeJ 
molrsliOf ■ their .Eetftwyr.ajl 
Henry 
The 

tieXL^D,)^ IndTudhtgi^WJ^i 
a»yt§4»jaWw 

2<v»0lp>i'..>8ViOi 
. The Life and Diafry of Lieut, CplqiMd 
Jdbn 

gimeutyi JtiirliBg 

Castle. By Andrew Crichton, author of 
the ** Memoirs of the Rev. John Black- 
adcr. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. ' • 



B. 
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EDINBURGH REGISTER, 1 S£4. 


^ ftom the ' colIectiMi Old Bot^s in MlM*Ua«e6»fs 

nitluM to the ‘]|>re8^t time, eonipri- Litenittire, and in i vMiotts Bniii^aMa, 

Womphical con- and also of choioo Prints, and a ^actkki 
Sf- 9^^* Choton, of Original Dranings by eminent Artists. 


8to, 98. 

Sams of BarBbgton'a Deseriptive €»■ 
talogue of Bot^s, Ftnt II. 

Nattali’s CaUlogue of School Books. 
Laokingttm's Catalogue nf School- 
Books. 

« 

BOT^Ky> NATURAL RlSTOaV. 

The Botanist's Manual. By Richard 
Morris. 


Cou^’t;'OriofP, Dr Burney, Sir 
John Hawkins,' &c. 3 voIjl 8Vo, L.l, Is. 

■ Conversations of Lord Byron. Noted 
djpng.a Residence with his Lordship at 
Ksa, in the^fears 1^1 and 1899. By 
ttos. MfeawynT, ESq. 4to, L.l, 11s. «d. 

8W,I4«. . J , 

^ Re^^ationt or'Memoirs of the Du- 
Family.' By A.Selywin. 12mo, 12s. 

Memoirs of the Rev. Thomas Haly- .. 

2^"’" .??,In‘roductonr Essay, » A Practical Treatise, describing the 
^ wie Rev. David Young, Perth, l^o, whole l*rocess of cultivating tlie White 

Ac Life of John Uw of ll" *'* "" 

i^riStM, induding a Detailed Account Appendix of Natural History, Sic. to 

Termination Captain Parry's first Voyage of Discovery, 
Wjge Mississippi System. By John witli plates, 4to, 7s. 6d. 
raOip Wbodj Esq. 19mo, 68. « Conllina; or a Classical Arrangement 

,i; fr ■ of Flexible Comlliiie Poly^doins; select* 

J ^ B’lench of I. V. F. I.amoir- 

Waus Bibliotheca Bittannica, or Gene- roux, D.E.S. 8vo, 14s. ' ‘ 

Litera- NOs. I. to III. k the Zoological Jour- 
'1^* Subjects. U Parts, nal; to be contil^ed quarterly. Stoj IOs. 

«■> the Young A Treatise on British Song Birds; in- 
Manu Guide and Old Man's Comfort in eluding Observations on their NaeutaL' 

"*•* Mahno* of Incubation, dtc. Hy 

. ‘i* T.^‘ . Fatrick Syme, Esq; t9mo,'With fifteen 

coloured EitgMvingt, iSs., large paper. 

Catalogue of Btioks, chiefly The Green-hoUse Companion. «By.R. 
and Engliah Ifn- J* Thortitoiiy F.Tl,8* 8vOy las. ’ 

. A Selection of the Geological Memoirs 

y ® contained in4h^ Aimales des Mines j to- 

S!El?iJ3 ^«I«aWe gether with a Synoptical TaWe of Eqiii- 

!rrrr?™.of secutid-band Books on aale valent Pormationat By H. T*.i!de la 

Beche, Esq. F.R^S. &c* 11 pkte& Bvo, 
18s.' ' • 

Natural History of the Bible ^byTtkad- 
deus Mason Harris^ D^D. Bvo, *it>s/<6d. 

Natundiafs CoinpaDioii.«flyiyl9B. 
boards, or L4, la., coloured pla^i uiwp 
The Muntha of the Year, crConvaslt- 
tions on the Calendar. iSmo, 

FTo* 'VI|. W ZoologiealJResaaiieb# in 
the lahtod^^ iJava; ^ tilth .flg^Tdf 
nativu outnlmneds «tidUbhdai 'h%aX 
Hora^eldj M«l)* FtL;8«. 4uvdkLtdft1‘ 
Tbo> Wond^ oif the Vegetable.Rliiqg* 
dopa Dlqdayed; in a stiWea ufrtij^eiitiws. 
12mo, 6s.. 

TheBrimh Wathlors, Fwt ‘L;i iBy It. “ 
Sweet, F.L.,S. 7s. 6d. , * 


'Ss, 6d. 



jarj^dla^yHisforical, and 
Vtfc'f iiiiiikn^bg uii- 
WnfilgiH^Wfohefoft, 

•tr. \ ''iiUsUVKi\'i;/v 

Mii'fkvckta. 

.h'CillKh. 
iimfwthf- 
, —lihg some 

«hf'^e<’Cdwihent. 



^].|’'''Bayto<lii4^ Sen's Catalogue of a ielect 



NEW 


m 


% iwl H. Ot' the ^nglihh ElpraJ 1veighbai|ruig Islipi4s^j,By.:Apipf^^|S»M- 

By.i)irjJ«i!nesB«lw#r pcewlent oj[‘ field, H*£>v r^;* . 

Oie; JUuntBm Sochiyi &«♦. &c, La, Flora,pQKiesMc». ;* 

To-be coHMaik«ed in i.vnls. . , Nature JDwplayed lU.ffeft Hflfwns ana 


Flora,PoiiuesMca.. , 

NatureJDisplayed iii^Hflavyns 
\Mion tlie Ear&. By 
« vols, royal l$rao, L*;iy, Ip^,;, ,4 < . ,i 


tAe; jyunae(Mi,Sooiei|jr) &c 
,To'be coiufdeted, in ^fVol«-r -, 

Memoirs of the Wernerian Natural 
Nwtory rsiiiocit^ far.-t^iiyears ISSS^-I. 

.yd. V, I'art. L$ tvith 6ev<tia Engravings^ . yrt,,fv,>r,r;,' , 

,«VO,.lHS. 6tL ■ , , ' CI.AasjC8, r.. ^i 

An Epitome ^ lAmaradt's Arrange- Xenoplio»ti8Me»iprahd»a$<^4fp^«ttw^ 
meiit of Testacea ; being a free transla- Apologia Socrafis eidpm pT^r 

tionpfcthat part of his works, De I'llis- go ^scripts, cum Textu ct Noljs 

toire* Naturelle des Animaux gans Verte- rirais J. G. Settneiueri ; au^it l^Q^^ et 

br^s; with illtistrotiYe observations and Variis Lectionibnsy ^^at Smipson ett, 

comparative and synoptic Tables of the welli exedrptis, Johannes ^jceepwj^, 

Systems of Linnaua and Lamarch. By M.A. doraus Bfetri apud Gi^dabrigipngl^ 

Charles Uubois, F.L.S. &c. 8vo, 148. irap». Socius, et Regii Orphaiintr^y^X 
Qontribution tif a Natural and'* Econo- Christi e Pra;ccptoribus; acccsseruiit Jj^. 
mical History of the Cocoa-Nut Tree. C. Valkenaerii et U. lluhnkenii 
is. 6d. tioncs Integra;. 8vo, 9a, with IA^Isyp5r 



<iS. ♦ 

Thp Agamemnon of iEschylus, a Tra¬ 
gedy, translated frohi thp 
Hugh Stuart Boyd. 8 vq,,38,, 

Extracts from various Otoph 
with Notes and a I-A^xicon ;ijr-tl^^^^^' 
tl»c Junior Greek Glass in 4h? 


gamic 
hood 

des «f the dails of CrypU^amia, with 
-reference to tbdr Localities. By James 
Woodforde, Esq. 13iiio> 3s. (id, 

Condtol<^8t’s Coiiipanitm.- By the au¬ 
thor of the Wonders of the Vegetable 
Kingdom, &c. 

.Vols. 1. and IL of the Natiiralist's Re- ^ - 

posiiory of Exotic Natural History, eon- nf Glasgow. By Rrol'e^r ,.S^pd(oir^* 
sisting of elegantly-coloured*plates, with ds.^ 

Appopriatc, Scientific, and General De- - 
soription&of the most Curious, Scarce, and 
Beautiful Productions of Nature ; fomi- 
ibg coIlcoCively, a truly valuable Com¬ 
pendium of the most Important Dis¬ 
coveries of <}uadrupeds. Birds, Fishes, 

Insects, Shells, Marine Productions, &c. rodotei univa^ ratio, 

•By f?. Denoven* F.L.S.W,S. &c. . .8vo, tur,etquamplurimiljAn^ftinj9aivP*,,PI<^" 
L.4y4s. to be completed in A vols. fes|o illustrantur; 

The f Butterfly CoUeotoFs Vade-Me- Graca lectio, parMirt-vcraw ^^upf, Au^ 
cum, or a Synoptical Table of Englisli ofFert.,A^gentOTat!ep^s•f|^'tg^^Jvq^^ 


Excerpta ex T. Duef 
rum Nfttura, libris 
quq;cunque inutilia visa^ 
bus, et additi^ notis qprbp^^yXa^f^tn. 
In usum Soholw Pa\4ip«s> 
r..exicon llerodoteum, quo et si *' 


Buitterfijesr Coloured {dates, Ath- bm^s. 

■ rA-€hart, forming a ^ort introtluctioii 
AT Kie^r lo the lAnneaif System of Botany; 
neatly;Mprinted on a lai^e -sheet. By J. 
Rattray, Burgetnt and Leclqrcr«<ni Botany, 
Glaigoun;' 

-c!! JBas^ii'L JI« .aad HI. of fh& Animal 
'Kingdmtk. rBy the Ba«uu Guivier -; with 
Eng^ngi artd Gcigihid iMalier by tlic 
Tffltoslators,. Edward Grifitli, and 

,e»^jttis.';i."Dei»y ito^X.ijtdsK^eaohrpiU't; 
iJI L.I. 4S. ■ ’ • C 

plain, iSs. 

' illogical Reseaadieaiu 


tur v^l emeodatur;.^#,|>^t(^!^]|^^ 
heuser, 

&c. S.vpls. ftvo* Sf, 

A I^lonary,.p| — 

Wi>j.,RpheEt» 

, ,Cl«»ix, iitea,Q)iai5»qj|igg, I 

. &c. 38. each volume* 
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frpn^iill^ I^nn of EudS^ \ tion^ Hutohi^wHTs* Gi;^ 


Notes. By JViWiain 
Stewart Rj 9 ^rMifI^t.Svo, 9fi. 6d. 

d)ineii,jslli««)t.ad .noviMimn Heynii 
ea^fu]^ > c>xeisi$ disquisitionir 
, jft ^^^r|ibus> et^Aotariihi iis^ quae ad 
j^orum coiqipfiiditatetn minus pertinerc 
8vq, m. 

' Holmerl ^ tkd navissimse Heyuii 
editioiw teKtuip ea^ressa. ISmo, 6s. 6d. 
;j, jj^i^atli'Flaeq^CanninaExpurgata: 
in usum Schcdaruni- Cum Notis Anoiiy- 
mis et Jost 4<uventii. Editionova. 8vo, 9s. 
,„D. Junii Juvenalis ct A. Rersii Flacoi 
Expuigatte ; in uAum Scholaruni. 
Addnntur Juvenali Annotationculee Lud. 
^atei, et Jos. .Juventii. Snbjicitur Per- 
Int^^retationis loco, versio Brews- 
Editio nova. 8vo, 8s. 
.j^jpemosthenis JJrationes de Republic^ 
l^ijifi^cun, j cum Wolfiana Interprets^ 
tione. , Accessit Phillippi Epistola. A 
(^^j;4ieltQQ,Aj^eQ, A.M. Editionova. 8vo, 
(Sji. bound. ’ ‘ * 

Manners, History, Literature, and 
Wofks of Art, of the Romans, explained 
and illustrated ; No. I. in 8vo, contain- 
Uj|g pages of letter-press, and eight 
!l^\thographio Drawings ; price one shil¬ 
ling : being the commencement of a Clas- 
sipal Cyclopedia. 

, It'.he AgameiUD^n JEschylus, trans- 
la|e4., by Jpkn Symmonds, Esq. A.«M. 
Royal 8vo. . 

y,C»;Slii Italici Runico^m Libr 17.; re- 
c^usuit et acouiavit J. Carey, LL.D. 
68 . 

,,|{erodoti,IR^toriar(un Libri IX. Codi- 
cem Sancrofti Manuscriptum denuo con- 
l^^^ uepnon reliqmun Leetionis varjeta- 
^modin8*dige8sH, Thos. Gaisford, 
^ U* I, 4a. 

A Literal Translation of PrackenbtHroh's 
^Twepitv^r^t Book of Livy, 
Notes, and vari® 
added a Map 

tually taken by HangM ifro, 8»« <id* 

tes 4raB«* 

Ehpsh Vefse#{i,!j|^iW» Rick^ 
, ^lyeyi 4** iJd. 

iu|nn»inJu^posi- 




Zeune's ^ii^tieisina^H 3 tolte SveuiLA, la. 

Selections .iiroiii Horace,' wkh' Bn^ids 
Notes, Part L \ ■!/!., -■ f , 

Hmnerie and iHiidarlc Lexicon*. - No* 
Ttun Lmcicom' Gffttcum/JQtymolOgieam, 
Auctore Chritfi^ Tob. DaBini.>l'V(d. 4t0, 
1^*4, 4a. t ‘ ^ ' a 

The Tragedies of Sophocles;' literally 
traBBlated into English Prose, from the 
Greek Text of Brunck, .with 'Nqtea. 9 
vols. 8 VO, JSs. 

Cicero de llepuhlica. Recovered Trea¬ 
tise of Cicero. 8vo, 12s. 

I>R4MA. 

Mary Stuart, a traj^edy; the Alayl of 
Orleans,, a Tragedy; from the German of 
Schiller, with a Life of the Author. By 
the Bev. H. Salvin, M.B. 8vo; 10s. 6d. 

Joseph and his Brethren,* U Soriptiual 
Drama, By H. L. Howard. 7s. (id. 

Dramatic Costarae-«Df Shakspeare’s 
King John, ^as represented at CoWmt- 
Garden Theatre. ]2rao, 9s. u 

Lorenzo, the Outcast Son, a Tragic 
Drama, founded on Schiller’s celebrated 
Play, c^led the Robbers. 8yo, Ss. 

The St^ Resolve; a Tragedy.' By 
Chafles Alastertbn. 8vo, Ss. . 

PhikndeHng, an Opera in Three Acte, 
perfoinned at Drury Lane Theatre. 3si 

Alaseo, a Tragedy. By M. A. Shce. 
8vo, 7s. €d. . 

The Parricide, a Tragedy, in Five 
Acts. By Robert Allen, A.M. Bvo. 

The Czar, an Historical 'Pragedy. By 
Joseph Cradoek,Rsqi M.A. F.S.A. 8vo. 

Charles the .Second, or thejderl'y Mo¬ 
narch. A Comedy in Three Acts. By 
John Howard^ Payne. 8vo, As. ' . “ ; 

A Philosophical Enquiry- intO' ^e 
Source of too Pleasures deiivtel jftbni 
Tragic ite{tee8entation8,froni whidi la 
ducsed the semet - bf giving Dramatic! intii 
terest to Tragedies iutendm for ^^Stagb; 
dec* '•'ByiMijM.^Dferroou 

Sylla, a l^jagedy^in Five AotsJ fVa&aJ 
lated from the French of Boyii 

The tjWegn^y of 4hd .IBritidi MStilie,. 
being correct Narratives of the liveeed* 
aR4fhe*|MiH]^al «nd 4|plk|nin. 

*^%)n1^ogU<L k Tragedy is o'Fiw Aotik 
By Cttekles Mattefton. 8vo. * s 
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» Pants h ll.4l'i» ofctlb^ijIioiiQob Sttige, I 
a > CdldcMsi* n>Mt vi^tied Trage* 

dbta^^GomedfieS) OperaB^ Paiix;ea> Melo- 
Drainas> and InterittdcB; 8vo*> I«. each. 

The Brides of li'lorahicei'ft May In* Five 
Aotsj iBnstrativc of ManneK of the 
.MiddleAget!{ with Hi^ileal Notes, and 
Minor Poems. By Randolph FitzEns- 
f tacc. '8vo> 10s. 9d. 

.Nos. I. 11. III. IV# of a republication 
of'the Old English Oratna. Each 28^ 6’d.; 
large* paper is. , ^ 

Married and Single, a Comedy. By J. 
Poole, Esq. 8vo, , 

The Synod of Fortune, a Tragedy, in 
live acts. 8vo, 3s. Od. 

IJer Freischiitz, or the Seventh Bullet. 
A Series of twdve illustrations of this po¬ 
pular Opera, drawn by an amateur, and 
V etched by George Cruikshank, with a 
'travestit of the dramas 

KDUCATIOK. 

* illustrations of the Interrogative Sys¬ 
tem of Education. By Sir Richard Phil¬ 
lips. 6dw 

A Companion to the Musical Assistant^v 
with an Appendix, containing Exercises 
for Pupils copying Music, &c. 

.Statement by the Directors of tlie Edin- 
burghAcademy,explanatory oi^the Scheme 
of that Institution. ’December 18S3. Is. 

A Praxis on the Latin Prepositibns, 
being an attempt to illustrate their origin, 
powery and significations, in dhe way of 
Ekercise. By Samuel Butler> D.D. F.R.S. 
8vo, (ts. 6d» 

Observations on the Antichrist^ Ten¬ 
dency %f Modem Education, and on the 
Practieahllity and Means of its Jlmprove- 
ment. By dobn Campbell, Esq. F.R:S.E'. 
*l^o> 8s. Oid. 

*The#Orat(moaI Class-Book, with the 
Frfneiples of Elocution stmplifi^ and il¬ 
lustrated by suitable ExampleB. By A* 

. MMiBarSley- I'Si&o, 4s. ' 

Accidence)’ or First Rudiments of die 
Enmch Language; By P. B. J. Gouly. 
ISpldi Sfevfld.)'. !u . •! ' 

*An Outline of the System of Edaoatiioii 
Lanafki By llobcst Balb 0w«en. 

SvofciSs.! . ' I .ti.''ii'}'’>5*' «' 

Aid Easy limd I^amliiairlltos^^ 

' systematically arranged; chiefly inteyidq|l 
to!a4sisl‘begtufibrs): By Jobn Mnrten) 
Is. 


The Little Hlstofiaiw'^ a new Chimtli- 
cle of the Affairs of Enj^lilhdt' By .Jeffery . 
Taylor. 3vols. .9s. hai&boUndl 
A Treatise €Ri'Navigatibh4nd*N'audcal 
Astronomy^ adapted to Ftra^tiCe, And to 
the purposes'of Elementaiy'‘IlnltrUction. 
By Edward Riddle> Mastet'^bf H^a- 
thematical School, -Royal Asylmn, 
Greenwich. 8vo, 12s. hoUdd* 

My Children’s Diary. 1 voli 
A Mother's .Portrait) skett^ed sdon 
after her decease. 12mo, 4s. 6d. 

Bible History; or. Scripture its OWti 
Interpreter. By Mrs Sherwood.* 8s. ©d. 

The Child’s Magazine. By Mrs Shseif* 
wood. Is. 6d. 

A Practical Essay on the manner* iji 
Studying and Teaching in Scotland: oV A 
Guide to Students at the University, tb 
Parish Schoolmasters, and Pamily-Ti^- 
tors. By William Mestin, A.M. ISntbi' 
fla. .• 

A Key to the Course of Mutheinatiblj; 
composed for the Use of the Royal Mdl'*' 
tary A cademy, Woolwich, by Charles Hutr 
ton, LL.D. By Daniel Dowling. L.r, 
4s. ' 

A Key to Hutton's Compendious Mean 
surer; containing Solutions at full'len^hf. 
18mo, bs. bound. 

The Italian Interpreter, consisting Uf 
Copious and Familiar Conver8ation^,Enjg- 
lisR and Italian. By S^ A. Bernbrtm; 

6s. Gd. . 

A New Pocket Dictionary of the Dutbh 
and English Languages,- with a Vocabu¬ 
lary of Proper Nafbes, Geographical, SSi- 
torical,&c. By J. WaAi&w,‘I).D.T^o, 
I2s. bound. , ‘ 

AtGuide to the French Language, t&a* 
sistin^ of Vocabulary, Verbs, Dimt^es, 
and Exercises. By Elizabeth Applp^, 
19mn,’6:s. bound. . .J. 

Ln Littefaieuf, ou-MOrceank! Choiihs^ 
des meilleurs EcrivsCiftAPralifaiseS) 
dee" d’dn' Traite sut la 'Frottondatroh At 
d'un*Trs&td’Sur la Versififart^ni ■ Pto'Bi 
Maiisart.-' T'8mCi*,' Sis* \ ’*’****''«' 

* A Practfc4 German 
John^Itowbothkto,'Ac»A^y,l^ifliw^ 
Dittto, 7#l3ii«ind.' -' '• - 
■ ^TIinEllfflientsOftheB^clil^ 
domnrtslng ' a ndmb0r^4i’^‘Mttiple Rtuea 
and ExertneCs adshleAlO^tbfem. IPitRit* 

4s. ddi behild. 

Accidence, ^ Rudiments df ^ 
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FrQiK^,iliiaflg;»ag& 3y P. J. Gouly. 

toyoimg l^ies on their En- 
the Worldf By Mfs Lanfear. 
CiMiBcap 9 vOi 4a. 6d. 

. Part I. of the Etymologic Interpreter; 


J 


AFhik)]ogtoaJiGraina»rof>tIie EA3>glisk 

Lsngiu^. By lUiiotpaa 

6S* ,.. ’ ^ V r ' 

A Dict}oi|ary of, Il^itii^ Phraacs,By 
W. Robett6(Ni, A.Af. 

The Second l^nwher of. a,New So- 


Cor^anEaplanatpry and Pronouncing Die- ries of Original Sketches/* after the stylo 
tionaiy ^ the English Language. By of Morlahd. By Mr Craipion. 

J^8 GUehriat« $voj 8s, Practical Ortb^aphy> or the Art of 

Hiird Report of (hie Directors of tlie teaching Spelling Dy Writing. By Wil- 
Scboolof Arte. .6fOf«ls« '*■ - -a 


A Letter lo the Patrons of the H^h 
Schooh and tlie Inhabitants, of Edin¬ 
burgh, on the Abuse of Classical Educa¬ 
tion. By Peter Reid, M.D. Is. 

A Practical Cruide to the Composition 
and Application of the English Language. 
By Pieter Smith, A.M. Post 8vo, lUs. 6d. 
Mints respecting the Improvement of 


liam Bcarcroft. l^o, Ss. od. 

Elements of Italian Conversation. By 
itl. Galeotti. ISmo, Ss. 6d. 

Lipeal Drawing, and Introduction to 
Geometry; from the French of M. Fran- 
ccEur. ^s. 

Key to Fraiter's'Walkinghamu’s Jf li¬ 
ter’s Assistant. ISroo, 3s. 

An Improved System of Arithmetic, for 


the Xdterary and Scientific Education of the use of Schools and Counting-houses. 
CaniiBdatesF for the Degree of DocUn of By Daniel Dowling, Parti. 4s. 
Medunne, in tlic University of Edinburgh. Tables for finding tlic Content of any 

By a Graduate of King’s College, Aber- Piece of JLtand. By Jolih Xovey. Jbino, 
Is. . • 3s. 6d. , 

ElemeDts of Algebra; compiled from A Practical Grammar of French Itho- 
Garnies's Fr^ch Translation of Leonard toric, containing the Laws of Pronunoa- 
Ettlff ;, to which are added, Solutions of ,tion. Prosody, and Aroentuatioii^.’P.una- 
soveral Miscellaneous Problems, with tuatiun, &c. &c. By Gabriclle Suronne. 


t^uestions and Examples for the Practice 
0{f the Sfndent. By C. Taylor. 8vo, 
10s. 6d.' boards.: 

A Pjraqtanal System of Algebra, dese¬ 
ed for the use ^ Schools and Private 3tu- 


8vo, 12s. 

A Key to the above. 12mo, 2s. 

A Phik)h^<^i Gramiuaxof theEngliali 
Language. Demy 8vo, fi'a. boards. 
Exerctsea on. toe Globes and Maps, iu-< 


dents* By F. Nicholson, and J. Rowbo- tersperaed With Historical and other Ipr 
tham^. !f^0, Sa.!<>d. boards. formation,.with Questions for Exami- 

A Key to BonnycasUe’s Introduction nation, by the We William Butkr; ana 


to Menatiratici^ '4s. fid. bound. 

Tlniicydssmii; a Dictionary of 
die Greek and English; .of the Words, 
shd-faweipal Ij^ms, contained 
'in,the {Mstof^of the Feloponnesiln War 
■nf^Sflwoydiidt^ lOs. fid. boards. 

^.Th^|'hallB«!i>k of Endid'a Elemente* 

fo gcnor«l 

' AiJ8> 2 b» 

Uho BapdophileiMi Sysbom nf Eduoatlon 
^plied tothftl^mdi Langnwgn. By J. 

' *5 

The English hfowMsr ; .Blwdeiit’s EngHsh. GBwmWf add^.tft^ 
'.(SfiMbfo BebBfhiiw'Mtd^Gonapo4 Natarti-|Hp,j^^"0f ^the aevoi 

fo yop)^Moiihf9radn tim Fhy 
ideal ^Education of Children. By a Grand 
■mothesfk' „,^BmOk''fs<,'fid. >; 

.adMfWOe. ' 


an Appendix, by which the. Stara may W 
knowiAi By Thomas Brown, Teacher of 
Writing., l2mo, Cs. V o 

A Netf Scliool Atlas of Moder,^ 
grapliy. By L. C» Russel. ,8vo„ 
I^ercises for.writingj^GrOek Var^.^|ai 
A Key to the above, jite. 
french Grammatol^ ; ,ar, m 
plete Conise of Prench4 By^.|^ljaha|m 
Gabriel Surenae,. 3 sols., 
boand*' , ■ "• > ■ 

All AtfoiO{iSb;to aUu$tmte ,ihe.R 


\ rt' 4 ^ 



.A Grammar of Drawing. 

f 4li0,;a'^'.jir j, i/'^VT t 

^ SynoptfoTabloaof the S^sL|ldp|^' 

mar, and of 4ll m, 
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liatigul^^e cart ' By !M. 

Fcknaiideif. 3 a' on t^hcet—4^. 6ii.'in case. 

The iTieory of Composition; with ex¬ 
amples ill liatin; Prose and Verse; freely 
translated into English i foir'^the Assist¬ 
ance of'' Youth. By Ri Bdih^de; A.M. 
iSniO; '43. 'Cfd. , ^ 

- Universfil Stenography; or, a New, 
'r)asy,*anid PracScu System Of Short- 
haO^ wherry a person may acquire the 
methpd Of correctly reporting Debates, 
Lectures/and Sermons. By William 
Harding; Teacher of the Art. Illustrated 
with Aye elegant Engravings. Second 
edition. By the late eminent W. Blair, 
Esq. M.A. (now first published from lii^ 
Manuscripts.) 19mO; Ss. * 

An Epitome of die History, Laws, and 
Religion of Greeas, designed for the use 
Vof Young Perrons. By J. Stackhouse, 
Member of the Literary and Philosophi¬ 
cal Society of Liverpool. ISmo, 4s. 6d. 

A Key to die Eacercises of Wanostrocht’s 
Latin Grammar. By A. Kennedy. Idmo, 
2s. isd. 

A Key to the Spanish Language, and ' 
Conversation. By D. £. Delafa.' ISnto, 
2s. 6(L ‘ 

GEOGRArnV. 

Parts I. to V. of Clark’s G^graphical 
Dictionary. Second edition. 4to. 

The Edinburgh Gazett^r, or comp^» 
dious Geographical Dictionary; contain¬ 
ing a description of the various Countries, 
Kingdoms, States, Cities, Towns, Moun¬ 
tains, Seas, Rivers, Harbours, &c.'of the 
World; an Account of the Government, 
Cttslonis, fand^ Religion, of the Inhabi¬ 
tants ; \he Boundaries and Natural Pro- 
ductiqil^ of each Countiy; &c. Forming 
a eon^eliiC body of Geo^aphy, Physical, 
Pipcnrat, SttsTtistical, and Commercial. 
Abri^d from the laiger Work in six 
voliliMei. ' Accoirtp^rtied by Maps con- 
wy A. AmWsrtiith. One thick 
vbitiane'bSUvo, ' 

A concise New Gazedeer of the Werid/ 
d^^btrtg'’^e'ieimcetiv^ Situati(m,:R!x- 
t^njt, iwBiohrtiilait^ of Its ^reat ISfaiitfal 
riM^I 4iid mied Sviitorto 
Subdivisions, &c. By Cbtia. 

4- Kew and Improved India, 

Ylie''li!tat^ Dkietinients^ 
Watke#, on one large 
sheet of double elephant. l6s. 


A ^Table of ihe Conijjpiaautive Reig^trt^ 
the Principal MounfaMs in theWotrldl 
above Jil^e level of the Sea ^ 'idmwifig; ako, 
the Altitudes of the nioM''remarkable 
Towns, &c. the Passes of'the Alps* 
28. 6d. ; ' , > ‘ 

A Table of (he Compantllye'Lengths 
of the Principal Rivers iw the Worlds 
from their respective Sources'SO the ^a* 
By. J. Wyld. Ss. 6d. ^ O 

A Plan of Algicrseand ha'Environs $ 
with an Enlarged Flan of the Mole, and 
a View of the Batteries. 3s. 

Part I. of the Modem IVavellef; to 
appear in monthly Parts, to correspond 
in size to the Percy Anecdotes. 2S. 6d. 
each. i'-’ 

Memoirs of India; comprising a brief 
Geographical Account of the East Indies ; 
a succinct History of Hindostan, from the 
Hkrliest Ages to the end of Mahyuis 
tifigs**Administration in 1823. By R< O. 
Wallace. 8vo, 14 b. 

Selections from the Works of the 
ron de Humboldt, relating to the Climate, 
Inhabitants, Productions, and Mines, of 
Mexico; with Notes, &c. By John Iby^ 
lor. Esq. with a Plate ahd Map. 8vo, 

128. , ■ V M 

Critical Researches in Philology and 
Get^aphy. 8vo, 8s. boards; '' ' * ' 

Historical Sketch of the Plbgtess^ of 
Disrovery, Navigation, anti 'Commori^^^ 
from the earliest records to tbb begimiirt||^ 
of the Nineteenttt>Centufy. By WilUUitt? 
Stevenson, Esq. 148. ‘" i 

An Analytical Dictionary Of the Ehg* 
lish Language. Fart II. 4to.‘ By lRriid 
Booth. ; ''' '</' 

Adas of Scotland; cbtitaiitiiig Aigjfle* 
shire, on 2 Sheets. No. iXIII. Ids. ^ ‘ 
The South-Seatelslands; bd[ng 4 
scription of thOMmners; CUstoinS, of 
their Inhabitants ( and C<mtal!Dlng^*8inbn|p 
the Others^ an fnieiestlng^4:kKrtmt of)lhU^ 
Sandwich Islands/ 2 
twenty-rix eoloured EngArili|;ai^ 

Plan of the Vidpiiy ofiefinbA/ 
iB9«> itiA ebse., SS: ^ 

. 'System'Of 'G^gra]{>hyi< < 

Brun,« editor of 

agoe;* «tc. v<A,'WPmmu «a. 

HISTORY, 'OAll«^HOtfb''«iY. ‘ 

MemOira Mr the df GOorgUlH., 

from the Treaty of Amiens, 1822, to the 
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Tenhihfltfito^ Rtgeiicy^ 1820. By Wil- 
lialtf Bl^ishihM. 2 vols. 8vq^ L.lVls* 

; Ati^HlstoriicQil Catalogue of the Spottieh 
tlown to tbe Year 1688. By the 
Boheft Keith* Also^ an Ac> 
count of all the Religious 'Houses that 
Uf&e ^ Scotland at the time of the Bc> 
formation. By John Spottiswooth Esq. 
A new ctlition^ corrected^ and continued 
to the piresent time, with a Life of the 
Authorj' By the'Hfcv. Mt Russel, LL.D. 
ill octavo. L.l, Is .; large paper, L.l, 10s. 

The Edinburgh Annual Register for 
>1$92 ahd 1823. 8vo, L.l, Is, eaOh. 

' A Compendious View of the History 
of’ the Darker Aces, comprehending a 
General Sketch or the Roman and Bar- 
hitiarr History, &c. &c. By Charles 
Cbatheld, Esq. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
ii^TThe Naval History of Great Britain. 
By Juinc'S. 6 vols. 8vo, L.i. 

•' Al^^moirs of the Court of Henfy the 
Great^'2 Yols. L.l, 4s. 

' 'Kse Character of the Russians, and a 
detailed History of Moscow. By Robert 
Lyall, M. D. 4to, Xj.4, 4s. 

Memoir descriptive of the Resources, 
"^'Ifihabitants, and Hydrography, of Sicily 
dnd its islands, interspersed with Anti¬ 
quarian and other Notices. By Captain 
“W* H. Smyth, R. N. 4to, L.2,12s, 6d. 

•^FAstl'Hellenici, the Civil and Literary 
' Chronology of Greece, tVom the SStfi to 
’!f24th Dlymplad. By H. P. ClintQp, Esq. 
•'Sli'A.' 4to, L.l, 2s. ai 
*'. Metrical Chronologyi in which themost 
’{tnpertant'Dates in Ancient and Modern 
'HisWry are expressed by Consonants, 
*' ^sed for Numerals, and formed by aid of 
K' VdWfii into Si^ificant Words; «with 
IBistorical Notes, and Questions fbr the 
¥hu«g Btadents; to which 
Tahlesr« Chronology and 
'iltgaf i^Mhe^ aepa- 

jTohtfNeory jFRwrlett, 
M. A., Chaplain to his Majesty. Bmall 
4tOi 16s. 'Mi-ru.i**!.' , . 

*»o;Wdliteyii ahd Ms Times. 

, .1 Hlats^ry 

of World> chiefly adapteijjifh^iititruc- 

■'in «ihal^i| l&i.Gd. ' '' ' 


Prisoner duritig *I^en Years iw fhe-Dtiiuit 
nions of Hy|R» 4ii$^a(nd^ Saih. 

Written By 'hhi^saif, "vVitli Adaitiona by 
one of his Companions In misioKtline. 
ISino, 68.’8d.'‘ 

The History^ of LoRdon ; or interesting 
Memorials ©fits Rise, Progress, aiid Pre¬ 
sent State. By Sholto and‘Reuben Percy. 
3 vols. 18mo, 163. 

An Account of the destructive Fire in 
Edinburgh, on the 16th and 17 th’No¬ 
vember, 1824, with Notices of the most 
remarkable B'ires which have occurred 
there since the year 1386. By Robert 
Chambers. Is. 

’ History of Roman Literature, from the 
Earliest Perfod, to the Augustan Age- By 
John Dunlop, ESq., Author of the His¬ 
tory of Fiction. The second edition.' In 
2 vols. Svoj L.l, 11s. 6d. 

Napoleon’s Historical hICmoirs, dicta¬ 
ted at St Helena to Count Montholcn, 
Bertrand, Geurggud, &c. correeted by 
himself. LH, 8s. > 

The Manuscripts of 1814 J or. Me¬ 
moirs of the last rix Monflife ittf Reign 
of Njspqleon. * By Baron Fain, with a 
Fac-Simile of Napoleon's Abdicatiotii 8ec. 
12s. 


Parts VII. and VlII. of Count Las' 
Cases’ Joumai of the Conversations of 
N^leonj which complete the work* 

'Tlie Historical Life of dpanna^ Queen 
of Naples, &c. &€., with Details of the 
Literature and Manners of Italy and Pro¬ 
vence, in the 1.3th and 14th Centuries, 
with Portrait, &c. 2 vols. 8vo, L.l, 6s. 

The History of the Comtnohw^th of 
England, from the commencement of the 
Civil War to the Restoralion of Charles 
the Second. By’Williani GedWiiii > hvo, 

14 ^, ' a,.- .iV >»t .'li 

The Atrocities of thePIrat^/j'hieiiiW a 
faithful Namidve ef 'the UlnpariillMm 
Stufi'erings'en^redhy ihc Ati'^lfl'44rang 
Ms Captivity fttooBg tlte - 

‘‘island of ^Cuba,'&Ci' By Aoton 

'* |tiB '' 




^ hi NstiotaalChit __ 

in Greebe.' ^''BV |!dWard 

luktelj 
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tq^jof Xe&r 1783 

jp i^as^K *By .lEdwrard ^q^liara Brentt^, 
Ewj«* i^'N. i" , 

A Compendious Chart of vA^dent His- 
and Biography. By Mrs*John Hur- 
of Altripeham, cpl^red, Ss. 6 d. 
*shee ^; tOs. ^d. folded in boards; or 1 ^8. 

* on canvass and lollers, or in a case. 

A Brief Summary of Ancient History, 
^T?^hged in Periods; intended as a Com- 
panfou to the above. I'o whicji is added, 
a Catalogue of all the Names inserted in 
the Chart. By Mrs Johnllurford. 18mo, 
3s. half-bound. 

I.octures on the Philosophy of Modern 
History, delivered in the University of 
Duwn. B y George Miller, D.D.M.R. I. A. 
Vols. V. and VI. 8 vo. 

Researches in the South of Ireland, il¬ 
lustrative of the Scenery, Architectural 
R^main^ and the Manners and Super- 
,Btitions of the Peasantry; with an Ap¬ 
pendix, containing a Private Narrative of 
Rebellion of 17dS. By T. Crofton 
^(dterf with Plates. 4to, L. 2 , 2 s. 

'a U[i 8 tpry of Lyrae-Regis (Dorset,) 
containing a MS- Narrative of the Siege 
of Lyme in 1614, &c. &c. By G. Ro- 

* Wts. Post 8 V 0 i 78. 

Naval Battles, from 1744 to the Peace 
Ih 1,814. Critically reviewed ahd illus¬ 
trated. By Charles Ekins, Rear-Admiral, 
C. B. K. W. N. 4to, L.3, Ss. 

The New Chronology; or. Historian’s 
lAbfary Companion. By Thomas T^jg. 
IRmo, 6 s. 

:Original Letters illustrative of EngMsh 
History. By Henry EUis^ Esq. 3 vols. 
X 4 .I; 16s. 

-Ths History of Mexico, also Observa- 

* tions as to Working the Mexican Mines 
. By .British Cspital, ^c. By Nicholas 

8vo, lOs, 6d. , 
oC Jeanne DArc, sumamed 
’ D'Orleans, with the History of 

2 vols. 8vo, widt!# Portrait 
and othe;i; Plates, i L.l, 168, , 

j .1 UTlWicf wd^^ |the Yo)f.e of Efaijcp and 
. withMeqioirs of the Co^«$s, 

and By 

B viok 8yp, L-i, ls« . 

* Vols. ni. IV. and V. of the Naval 

Btttaio,,withqua?rto w- 
PlaB^Si.l^omph^OieWork. By 
% James. L.S, 4s. 


Notida Historica ; <;^^imng Ta|49% 
Calendars, and. Miscidkneous InJ^rm^ 
tioD, for the Use of BUstqrianSj Antiqua- 
mns, an<ithe Legal PrqiTessc^. By N. 
H. Nicholas, Esq. of the Inner Temple. 
8 vo, l^s. hpund. 't 

Allen’s HistoryaudAntiqpities of Lam¬ 
beth. Part 1 . 8 vo, 15$.; 4 to, L. 1 , 10 s. 

A Narrative of the Conversion and 
Death of Count Struensee, formerly Pt;ime 
Minister of Deqmar)^. By Dr Munster. 
Translated from the German. 9vo, Ss, 

Dorriana; consisting of a History of 
the Siege of Londonderry, and Defence 
of Enniskillen, in 1688 a^ 1689 ; with 
Historical Poetry and Biographical No^e, 
&c. By the Rev. John Graham, M. A. 
Curate of Lifford, in the Diocese of Der¬ 
ry. 8 vo, 6 s. 

Outlines of a New Theory of the Earth. 
8 vo, 2 s. » 

• Selections from the Works of the Ba¬ 
ron de Humboldt, relating to the’Climate, 
Inhabitants, Productions, and Wines of 
Mexico. By J. Taylor, Esq. 8 vo, 12 s. 

HOaXICULTUnE. 

A Treatise on the Culture and Manage¬ 
ment of Fruit-Trees. By Charles Harri¬ 
son, F. H. S. 8 vo. 

Part HI. Vol. V. of the Transactions 
of the Horticultural Society. 4t0i L.l. 

. The Florist’s Gazette, Part t., contain¬ 
ing an Account of the different Auricula 
and Tulip Meetings for 1824, 12 rao, Is. 

The Fruit-Growefs Instructor; or, a 
Practical Treatise on Fruit-Trees, from 
the Nursery to Maturity, with a Descrip¬ 
tion and Enumeration of all the best 
Fruits now in cultivation. By G. Bliss, 
Gar<kner. 8 vo, 6 $. 

Pomarium Brittanioum; or, an His¬ 
torical and Botanical Account of Frtnta 
cultivated in Great Britain. ,By H. Phi¬ 
lips, F.A.A. Third Editipn. j 8 vp,, 1 Os. 6 d. 

' ' V '''“I 'S' ' ' 

LAW, ENOLISK. 

.Letjt^s to an Attomeylq Clsirhr con* 
taining Hirectimw % Ge- 

Conduct. ^ By 

’ FooBcap'^ib'Xs!.,, ■ .U" ■ ■ 

An^dix to tbeTo^i^itlon of 

hukm a;Justii^ ni Fqaoe. By Jolin 

Hardwick, Esq, 5Sf. iM ,; 

, Report pi Cafe> between 

Homfget Eady Sumeldi and the Psnsh 
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PIgoepm ,Qf, ^^?ppstea(dtt, in ,i^prfoik. B^ 
W. Withers, jun. 8vo, 4-s. 

Instructions to Executors end 
jk4l«^iBtr»to^ 4 showing the J>utie8 and 
^llj^QDsIli^iHties to tho duo For- 

formance t^tbeir Trusts ; wi^ tUrections 
jrespeoting the Probate of Wuls, and ta- 
lung out Jjettero of Administration, 

«5s. 

‘ Ke^oy's Tax Tables for 1894. 1 s. 6d. 

Williams’ Abstract of the Acts jutssed 
4 Geo. iV. 10s. 6(1. • ' 

The Marriage Act, 4«Gco.IV. cap. 76, 
arranged under the heads-—Repealing 
Clause, Banns of Matrimony, Licence of 
Marriage, Register of Marriage, General 
li^ause. Exemptions, with short Explana- 
$iWJ pbservations, apd an Appendix. By 
Gewge Lawton, Proctor. 

Til® Lawyer’s Common-Place Book, ar¬ 
ranged upon a new plan, with an Alpba- 
|>c^oal Index of upwards of Six Hundred 
mad Fifty Heads, which occur in general 
Rea^im and Practice. 4to, 10s. €d. 

Nortn's Discourse on the Laws of Eng¬ 
land, with Notes, Life, and Portrait. 
8m0li Syq, 6s. 6d. 

.A Report of tire Trial in the Court of 
iUng’a Bench> The King v, the Viccr 
Chancellor of Cambridge," with the Pro- 
oaedingahi.tbe University, in opposition 
Right of nominating to the Profes- 
aorahin f^Min^alogy, clauned by Heads 
nf .Cmleges.. By Henry Gunning, Esq. 
M«A« j8TO» 

A l^tfictical Treatiae on the Law of 
Bail in Cixil and Criminal Proceedings. 
By Charles PetemdorB’, Esq. 1 vol 8vo, 
Is. , 

^' A Legal Dissei^tation, showing t^^at a 
jpebtew may bo arrested on mesne process 
Ibr less than l&l. By Charles Fetersdorff, 
JKaqr;^ 

A Goiw**! Iiadex Jo the Pre(sedenh» m 
Civil and Criminal jneading. By Charjk^ 
PetemdwBtiBlsq. 1 vpl. royal BViOi X^l, is. 


^Xhr Mucleanrailriiapf Quatuntln^ Laws. 

.Ida^Yjs ' ■»" 

.rA< .Bfpeedejilts IhoiP .Jfm 

HntMode^ Pulloq 

Driilts 

i:»riig;i^ mid 

Ml IjN^JCjirmiwatancjpa^mi'WwfF^ l^ 


■ rrng, ^T^^Trr^'.’ ^ 

wim Dtasertariems and Fiactifsal. Notes). 
By W. M. Bi3fthimoo(L'Bsq. of X^cpln’s 
Inn, Barris^f atLaw. 3 voL. 8vo, L.3v 6a. 

An Abatrfit ,to the Aota' relative to 
the Costoma and Exciae, passed in 6 Geo. 
IV.; forraing<a Supplement to tboLalirs 
and Duties of the Customs apd Excise.’ 
Bv Robert Ellis, of the Long Room, 
Custom-House. 8vo, 9s. 6d. 

T.AW, SCOTCH. 

^ Dedsiohs of the First and Second Di* 
visions of the Court of Session, from No¬ 
vember 18S20 to November 1821. Col¬ 
lected by J, Wilson, R. Kollo, M. A. 
Fletchef, and E. Somerville, Esquires, 
Advocates. By«eppointment of the Fa¬ 
culty of Advocates. FoHo, L.1, Is. 

Annotations on Lord Stair's Institu- , 
lions of die Law of Scotland. By Lord 
Elcliies. 4to, L.I, Is. 

Essays'On Constitutional J.aw, and the 
Forms of Process; containing Su^es- 
tions for shortening the duration, and 
lessening the expense, of Judicial ;Pi^-- 
cedure, in the ui^ent Courts in ScAf 
land. By William Ritchie, Solicitor of 
Supreme Courts in ScoUand, Arc. 68. 

Cases dedded in the Court of Session, 
from May 12, 1823,. to July 10, |824; 
and in the Court of justidary, ftom No*, 
vember 1823 to November. 1824. Vol. 
III. Port L Royal 8vo, lOs. 0<L Also 
Cases dedded in the Court of Tdnds, 
from May 23, 1821, to June 29,1884. 
Rq>orted by FMrick Shaw and Ah^anjer 
QpnltCq), juQ. Esqrs. Advocates. 4s.;. 

R^rts of Cases tried in th« Jury 
Court, at Edinburgh, and onihe Ciacttii, 
from the AutumnUircuit, in 1818), to the 
Sittings after the November Tcrm> 1821. 
By Joseph Murray, Esq. Advocate*' 

11. 8vo, 16s. . . 

A Treatise on tihe Law of Bills )o( £g4 
change, Promissory Notes, and lUtlSW 
of Credit in Scotland. By 
Second edition, corrected and |(reatiy en- 
the n»oat*laaiiartant 
< and ^IhkllMid, 

bao^t^own tn the present perifdiytrlly 
a uC the Colj^ of 

14s*,! “i t I ■ , , . 

Report; upon, and rtoii dha 
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Bill. By t tlomitiBtee of the 
Faculty PiFdcufators befbirO the High 
Court *of AdihiMilty. Ss. < 6d. 

Hurality of Offices in’ the Church of 
Scotlafid Exafniuedt' TheWoii: contains 
a Rei>ie# of the tfrhole’.Controversy re¬ 
garding the ' appointment* of Principal 
M^Pfena'ne to the^ Inner High Church 
of Glasgow. Rev. Rol^rt Burns. 

12mo, 3s. od. 

Speech delivered before the Synod 
of Glasgow and Ayr, on the J[5th Octo- 
bef, 19SS> in the Case of Principal Mac- 
Farlane, on the subject of Pluralities. By 
Tliomas Chalmers, D. D. with a Preface 
by Stevenson MacGill, D. H. Professor of 
Tb^logy in the University of Glasgow. 
6d. 

Report of tlie Proceedings and Speeches 
delivered at the Bar of the General As¬ 
sembly, in the ease respecting the admis¬ 
sion of the Rev. Principal Macfarlane to 
the office of Minister of tlie High Church 
of Glasgow. Svo, 3s. 6d. 

Letter' to the Landed Proprietors of 
Scotland, oto the Bills entitled, ** An Act 
for belter regulating the Forms of Pro¬ 
cess in the Courts of Law in Scotland.” 
By Sir Ai Muir Mackenzie, Bart, of Del- 
vine. Is. 

A Treatise on the Office and Duties of 
s' Sheriff in Scotland; embracing the 
Governing Rules of Law; to which are 
Bj^nded, Compendiums of the Election 
Laws, the Poor Laws, the Game Laws,' 
&e. By R. Clark, Writer. 12s* 

A Lrtter to the Right Honourable the 
Lord President of the Court of Session, 
respecting the alterations contemplated in 
Lbe form of that Court. By a Member 
the College iff Justice. Svo, Is. 6d. 

’ Bupplemeift to Morrison's .'Dictionary 
[ff<Deeiitions of the Court of Session. By 
M. P. Brown, Esq. Advocate. Vol. II. 

HI. and Vol. IV. Part I. 
Dqumitiiii^ Reports by Lord Stair dnd 
i^ntaiiihall. 

.(j'i 't<' i. . ’ 

^^Idinbiimb Medical ami Sffrgidit 
L1^X|X.' LXXX. 
GiXXXr. and LXXXIL dA each. 

Index to the First Nineteen VoluiUes 
ff ^o^Edfnhtit^b’Medioal altkl Sui^al 
lounial, and Medical Periodical Litera¬ 


ture of Edinburgh, flrte volume BVd, 
16s. 

A Treatise on the^Rhysirf^y and Dis-t 
eases of the Ear; containing A’CemparaV 
tive View of its Structure ahff Functions, 
By .1. H. Curtis, Esq. 8yo, TO. 6d. 

The Second Volume of *thO Weekly 
Medico - Chirnrgicfal an'd' l^iildObphfcal 
Magazine; containing a Portrait of the 
late John Hunter, and other Plates. 

On the Nature Treatment of the 
Distortions to which the Spine and^ the 
Bones of the Chest are subject. By John 
Shaw. 8vo, 10s. 6d. ' ^ 

The Medical Guide for the Use of tbh 
Clergy, Heads of Families, and Practi¬ 
tioners in Medicine and Surgery ; com¬ 
prising a Domestic Dispensatory, and 
Practical Treatise on tire Diseases inci¬ 
dent to the Human Frame. By R. Reece, 
AI.D. 10s. 6d. » , ' fc 

« No. XII. of the Pliiladclphia Journal 
of the Medical Sciences, supported by Ati 
Association of Physicians, and edited by 
N, Chapman, M.D. 8vo, As. 

An ^graved Representation of the 
Anatomy of the Human Ear, exhibiting 
at one view the external and intemal 
Parts of the Organ, &c. By Thmnas Bii^ 
chanan. Folio, 12s. 6d. 

Introduction to the Study of the Aua- 
tomy of "the HuiUan Body; ^ticularly 
des^ned for the use of l^iiterit, Scul^ 
tors, and Artists in genial; tranriated 
from the German of John Henry LavUteti, 
and illustrated by twenty-sevew Plate^ 
8vo, 12 b. ' ' • 

Part I. of Pathological' Observations ^oh 
Dropsy, Purpura, and the Influenza <ff 
182^3 j and particularly on the Morbid, 
Changesof the Blood. By William Stokes, 
M.D. 8s. ' ^ ^ 

Essays on various Subjects connected 
with Midwifery, By W^P. DeWtejM»D. 
8 VO, 16s. " ^ 

Practical Observationa illu^atiye' ^ 
the Nature and Cpre of Gout, devtils^li^ 
i^j^propriate and sueeessfhllff*^)^^ 
that have stood the ^st of twenty yewff 
experienee.' BVaPhiyaidbnhl^^idry. 

' Pfaatthaeopoeia Medil 

coriim'Ii6ndinettB%''Mn<^fcSM*iivi'’• 

The same^, tfutoslafeaiidffi*liAg|H«hi % 
Sir Geot^ M.Di 

F.R.S. &c, 1824. 
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^ the Pii^'aration and 
HciSle^ EinjdeyW several New Reme- 

Hayen. 12mo. 

I^an^getpent of Fe-r 
dioinpWnts* pj Xlexandei^ Homil- 
ton» Frofessoir of Midwifery in the 
Uniyersitj of Edinburgh^ fic* Ninth 
edition ; revised and enlarged. 8vo, 
108.6d. 

Hinta’fiMr the Treatment of the Prin¬ 
cipal Diseases of In^mey^and Childhood; 
adapted to the use of Parents. By James 
Hamilttm, M.D. Professor of Midwifery 
in die TTniversity of Edinburgh, &c. 
FoofA edidon. 8vo, 78. 

Ob{»fvations on Acute Rheumatism 
and its Metastasis to the Heart, &c. By 
D* Cox, M.D. 8vo, 4s. 

An Easay.on Mineral, Anihial, and Ve¬ 
getable Poasona. Coloured Plates. 32mo, 
3s. 6d. 

Observations on the History and Treat¬ 
ment of the Ophthalmia, accompanying 
tba Secondary Forms of Lues Venerea, 
illustrated by Cases and a coloured Plate. 
By T, Hewson, A.B. 8vo. 

A Practical Manual, for the Preserva¬ 
tion of Health, and the Prevention of 
Diseases incidental to the Middle and 
. Advanced Periods of Life. By Sir Arthur 
Clarbe, M.D. dre. ISmo, ^s. 6d. 

The pupil’s Pharmacopoeia,' being a 
Diteral Transli^ion of the New Edition of 
theXondon pharmacopoeia. In addition 
to urhieb, the Chemical Decompositions 
are explained in a Note at the foot of 
eadh Preparation, &c. By W. Maughan, 
Btti^n. 6s. 

Observations on some of the 
most Mmmbn diseases of the Lower In¬ 
testines. By John Howship. 8vo, 88. 6d. 

Plates in Folio, illustrative of a Work 
wbhdi the S^e and 
“ ^^%<Pfie»t,afe spyect. % John 
Siiogcdn and'Lecturer on Ana- 

,|k3J^gyil|e^ to 
kbcpof 

are iest c^euiSc^ ftnr tiieir 



lEycs, &c. py liliri^iam 
12mo, 7s. ' * ’ . 

Vol. IV* nf the TraiwactibiiS;<of 
Association of Pellobv and Diaen^atea of 
the King and Queer’s CoRege of Phyai* 
dans in IrekmX 6vo, lis. 

^ Symptomatdiogy; or tiib Art of Do-, 
tecting Diseases: a Lecture. By Alex¬ 
ander P. Buchan, M.D. F.L.S.' To which 
are added. Tables of Symptoms. ^ ^ 

A Treatise on the Nature and l^mp- 
toms of Gatamct, and the Cure of that 
Disease’ in its Early Stages, illustrated'by 
Cases. By John Stevenson, Esq. 8vo, 8s. 

A Translation of the Pharmacopceia 
Loiidinensis, with copious Notes and II- 
lusCirations, illustrated by DiagramsA.and 
Wood Engravings, of the Crystdline 
Forms of th^e Alkaline, Earthy, and Me¬ 
tallic Salts. By Richard Phillips,F.R.S.L. 
and £. ^c. 8vo, 8s. 6d.. boards. 

An Account of a Case of Rccuvery after 
the Shaft of q Chaise bad bean forced 
through the Thorax. % W:^lia|n[i MajuloD» 
Surgeon, 4to, lOs. 6(1. j| 

Popular Remarks, Medical and LUe-' ■ 
rary, on Nervous Chronic Diebpity, iRe- 
laxation. Hypochondriac and Hysterical 
Diseases. By T. M. Caton, Surgeon. 
3s. 6d. .. ^ 

The Surgical Anatomy of the Arteries 
of the Human Body, designed ftw the 
use of Studentain the Dissecting Room. 
By R. Harrison, A.B,S.C.D. ISmo, 6s, 
bound. 

An Introduction to Anatomy and Phy¬ 
siology, for the nse of Medicm Students 
and Men of Letters. By T. Bandwich, 
Surgeon. ISmo, with Plates. 9s. *' 

Letters of Advice to all Perwya visits 
ii^ or settling in tbe.Rfst or,In¬ 
dies. By James Beyle. Ss. 64- \ ,, . 

Shuten PrincipW of Memeal 
and Praetjicci, Part 1. ***-“^'* 

18 s* 

, Lectures on tb« ^peraX 

f,Te Ccrois et Sati^mnis; qpiii 
culis Instniendai 
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ston^ M.D. Societ. Reg. Med. Edinb- So.. 
cMs J -nunc ex Collt^io Regina- Cantab. 
8vo> JOs.’^. 

On Chbier^ more especially as it has 
occumd during late Years in British In¬ 
dia. A Letter to Sir James M‘Gregor, 
M.D. Director-General of the Medical 
Department of the Army, «;c. By Tho- 
^mas Brown, Surgeon, Musselburgh. 8vo, 
^ 5i8. 6d. % 

nrfj^'he Lectures of Sir Asticy Cooper, 
Bart« F.H.S, on the Principle and Prac¬ 
tice of Surgery; with additional Notes 
and Cases. By Frederick Tyrell, Esq. 
1 vol. 8vo, lOs. 6d. 

Official Report on tlic Fever which ap¬ 
peared on Board his Majesty's Sloop Bann, 
on the Coast of Africa, in i 823. By Wil¬ 
liam Beimet, M.D. 

TJie London Dispensatory. By An¬ 
thony Todd Thomson, F.L.S. In one 
large vol. 8vo,, the ith edit. 158. 

A practical I’rcatisc on Hirmorrhoids, 
or Piles, Strictures, and other important 
Diseases of the Rectum and Anus. By 
George Calvert. 8vo, ^s. 6d. 

Lizark' System of Anatomical Plates, 
in folio, witn descriptive Letter-Press in 
octavo, lOs. 6d. each, f^ain; or L.l, Is. 
coloured. 

Medical and Surgical Cases, selected 
tluring a Practice of thirty-eight Years. 
By Edward Sutleffe. 8vo, 16s. bds. 

Original Cases, illustrating the Uses of 
StathosCope and Percussion in Diseases 
of,the Cnest. By John Forbes, M.D. 
8vo, 10s. 6d. with plates. 

Prartical Observations pn Hydropho¬ 
bia, ngth a Review of Remedies, and 
Suggestions for its Treatment. By John 
Booth, M:d. 2s. ' 

. A Practical Treatise on the Eflfects of 
Diosma €i‘enata> dr Buchu Leaves, in the 
tMrii of Bttictmpe^ illustrated by Cases, 
ilmh ByRidhard’Reeee,M.D. 

^t{pn of the New London Fhar- 
, Bjra ^tch Phrsiidait. 9s. 6d. 
ial^ Gejtm Anatomtj to 

df 

bCkt 'O^dtSOli 
oj flimkRrbt Comn.' Bidrised^ inid oOn 
^ CalvCTti lllember trf'the 

of B'VoIb. Avo, 
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A complete Scries of Anatomical Ques- 
• tions, with Answers. The Answers ar¬ 
range sO as to form an Ekmentary Syd^' 
tem of Anatomy, and intended as prepa¬ 
ratory to Examination at the Roytu Col¬ 
lege of Surgeons; to which ore annexed, 
'Tables of the Bones, Muscles, and Arte¬ 
ries. Sixth Edition. 2 vols. fbolscap 8vo, 
12s. 

Opinions on the Causes and Efffecls Of 
the Disease denominated Tic Doloureux. 
By Charles Buc,» Surgeon-Dentist. 8vo, 
7s. 

Advice on Diet and Regimen, by a 
Physician. 8vo, 2s. 

A Nosological Practice of Physic, em¬ 
bracing Physiology. By George Pearson 
Dawson, M.D. 8vo, 14s. 

Commentaries on Disea.ses of the Sto¬ 
mach and Bowels of Children. By Rob- 
ley Dunglison, M. D. &c. &c. 8vo, 
7s. 6d. ‘ * 

‘Practical Remarks. Part I. On Acute 
and Chronic Ophthalmia, Ulcers of the 
Eye, &c. &c. Part II. On Remittent 
Fever, viz. Simplc*and Complicated. By 
Thomas O’Hallorau, M.D. 8vo, 5s. 

Elements of Anatomy of the Human 
Body in^ its sound State, with Remaikn 
on Physiolt^, Pathology, and Surgery. 
By Alexander Monro, M.D. F.R.S.B. 
Professor of Anatomy and Surgery in tbd 
University of Edinburgh. 2 vols. 8vo, 
with Engravings, L.l, 18s. 

Remarks on Insterlitial Absorption of 
the Neck of the Thigh Bone. By Ben* 
jamin Bell. , * ^ 

Instructions to Mothers’and Nurses^ 
on the Management of Children in Health 
and Disease. By James Kennedy, M.D. 
12mb, 7s. 

MISC£Li:.AKEOU8. 

Rivington's Continuation'6f Dodsleli^ 
Annual Register fpr the 

A new Series of the 

Q«arte% ' 9k.,: ’ i-*'' * 

A Treatise btt the oP{gtea^ j|s 

.pisyed in ihb'liigfieirMiHtiSltih 
and Paris: translaidd 
ISmo; lJdd,;\' ; 

llfeiitare';#' 'tnd^ frf- 
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.Mnilf. 4to, L.l^ is. upainst l^javld ?!<;<►«,, |kI,D. 

v' ■/ < •'Minister of Corstorpliinc. 

Essays on the Inventions and Cnstoins 

and .Modorn Na.tions in the tion of Antlintlip. DpcniPieiiis^f ee- 


^lOAefif |Wine«ai«d other Liquors, .with an 
Vinw !Of the Prac^ of Distil¬ 
lation. By S. Morewoodk Hvo, 12s. 

'An,.Atteini>t to exjrlain* on Natural 
Erinciple!^ llie Cutes, alleged to be Mira- 
enlou^ hf .Mies Jtitdor and Mrs Stuart, 
ilfb .Sd* .. 

Miraclc$i, .a. ihapGoily# By E. Barton. 
8vo,. 2s. 6d. 

; A?Complete Exposure of the late Irish 
Mira^s, in a Letter to Dr Murray, Ti¬ 
tular Archbishop of. Dublin. By a lla- 
tloitail Christian. Bvo, 2s. cd. 

} 'Mhs 'Reveries of a Recluse; or Sketches 
ofrClittrttfcters, Parties, Events, Writings, 
.C^isdOns, &c. ■ Post 8vo, 8s. Gd. 

Bccollections of an Eventful Life, 
ehiifly passed in the Army, by a Soldier, 
giving, a full Detail of the whole Trans- 
actions of the Peninsular War* 12uio, 
3|S^ Gd* ' 

oS '^’herEthnburgh Almanack, or Univer¬ 
sal Scots and Imperial Register, for 1821>; 
contnining, among other important audi- 
TSOItiil Lists, the Fi.ir Prices of Scotland 
for the last, seven Years. &s. bound, or 
^ fid. s^wed. 

; IPnoso.^ by a Poet. 2 vols. foolscap 8vo, 
12s. , , 

,1 '9L1m} Life of an Acttn, Peregrine Pro- 
tetUL i By Pienio Egan, author of a Life 
iit LondDniiTom and Jerry* &e.. Three 
coloucetl Engravings. Boyal 8vo, Ss. 

, V The ProgressSEs aitd Puldic Processions 
of Queen Elizabctli. Among which are 
inieriq>ett»}d)ether SolemniCics. Public En- 
t)firtainment$i, and. Remarkable E^^ents, 
ditriii^ilhoBieign of (hat illustrious Prin- 
CM(8i;.{>Tbjhe«ois^letmin d^teen month- 

for 

life Yeac!;lim9i:'. i. 'f, 

n diattl oL BkUt in !the GontleiiwA’s Ma* 

IimM 

feiw',ii> r- 

i By^dhe, 

WondtankOf 

ifiitlfni i duiBigi' 


lebrated Nay^tor, niow/iur$t intblishjBd 
from the .origii^l ’parecoded by a 
Memoir of his Lde and Diacoyerios;. with 
a Portrait, &6. &c. &vo, 18S« 

Warreniana; with Notes* Critical and 
KsCplanatory. By the fiditor of a Quar- ' 
terly Review. Foolscap 8vo, fis. fid. - .. 

George Cruikshanks' Points of ,.Hu¬ 
mour, Nos. I. and II.; containing select 
Passages from Comic Writers ; illustra¬ 
ted by original Designs. Twenty-two 
Plates. 0VO, 3s. eacli. 

The Peerage Chart for I82t. On a 
sheet, Gs.; in a case, 8s.; on rollers," 10s. 

Tlie Baronetage Chart for I821>, at 
the same prices. 

Cato to Lord Byron, on tlm Immora¬ 
lity of his Writings; iy jwose. Bfo, 
3s. fid. 

Fatal Errors and Fundamental Truths; 
illustrated in a iierids of Nurradves and 
Essays. 8vo, 3^. k 

Heraldic AnoiBalies- ^ yolsu ‘ 

L.1, is. 

GraduaU Cantsbri^enses; pr a List of 
Degrees from 1043 to 182i. 8w), I2s. 

Familiar Letters of WiUbwn Cowpor,’ 
Esq. to his Friends, .2 vols. L.U 8s. . 

Vol. V- of Sir John Fenna Griginal 
Letters. , L.2,2s, . 

Tlte P«rennud CahindaT ami Compa¬ 
nion to the Almanack. By T. Forster, 
F.L.S. '8vo, 18a. 

Report of the Committee pf the Sodie* 
ty for the Belief Distressed |Settlcrs 
in South Ahica; with the. HenolutioAs 
passed and Speeches delivemlt .at a 
ncral Meeting, held at C«^ Townt 17<^i 
September, 1823. ‘ . i vi: J ;>! i' 

The Badielor's Wife; a. 

Curious and Interesting ExtradltSi'tytfititl 
Cursory Dbaervatioiu. By Johb ^GAlt, 
Esq. Post 8vo, 10s. fid. 

The PhnNie r>r RecreaHoil intJbtte* 
fOroiiii^Svo, 'p'.w 

ccUany, No.II^ (To beetmdnnedQofay 
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' ' NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Clericiali Profitesiona)> and Miscd- 
fancoua^ ,/ 

tiniaglnaty‘Ctfnvemti^s of Literary 
Met! and StatSesifieni By W. S. Landor, 
Bfitoi ‘ ■ ® vdla; ‘8tOj ’ L.l> 4ff.“ ' 

The Aid to Memory^ bein^ a Common* 
Place*BOok ufton a nevr, Han ; suited 
"alike to the Student, the Scholar, the 
* Man of Pleasure, and the Man of Busi* 
n^s. By J. A. Sargent 4to, 10s. dS.; 
»|ooleeap 4to, Gs. 

Leaves from a Journal; or. Sketches 
of •Rambles in North Britain and Ire* 
iand. By Andrew Bigelow, Medford, 
Massachusetts. Post 8vo, 6s. 

The History of a Servant Maid. To 
which are adual, Mr Baxter’s Advice to 
Servants. 3s. 6d. 

Mr Owen’s Objections to Christianity, 
and New View of Society and iplducation, 
refuted, by a Plain Statement of Facts; 
with a Hint to Archibald Hamilton, Esq. 
of Daljsiel. By the Rev. John Alton. 

6d. 

The Beauties of Modern French Wri¬ 
ters ; a Selection of Instructive, Moral, and 
Interesting Extracts, Brom the French; 
with Biographical and Critical Notices. 
By M. V. Do Fivas. 13mo, 6s. Cd. 

. The W6rks of Jonathan Swift, D.D. 
H^an of St Patrick’s, Dublin ; containing 
additional Letters, Tracts, and Poems, 

' not hitherto published; with Notes, and 
a Life of the Author^ by Sir Waltw Scott, 
Bart. Second Edition, with considerable 
Additions. Beautifully printed in nine* 
teen volumes, 8vo, with a Portrait and 
other Plates, L.8, 11s.' 

The«£ast India Register and Direc* 
tory for 1834. By A. W. Mason, George 
Owen, and G. H. Brown, of the Secreta* 
ry’s Office, Eaftt-Iodia House. 8s. 6d. 

•The Lucubrations of Humphrey Rave¬ 
lin,'Eeq; late Major in * ^ Regiment of 
, * Pbst 8vo, Ss, ' 

7 > Nb.:U‘of thblTniversid Review. 8vo> 

' 5b. , 

History of Ancient nnd Modern 
Wines; with Embdlishments) ihn» < 
Antiqtw^ dniwa iuid «ngrav^’%>dSkr- 
rtyui'4iOi L.9i 98. ' ■ i ^ , 

Thbrne’s Perpetual Guide forthe^Bdt^ 
tallies. Ad}dstmeiti of BuHdexs* 

Li;^ li.'l)) 6 srdt.'' - 

Mettioi{K^ Ltteraru 
Journal, to be continued monthly. Ss. 6u. 


No. I. of the Mmtthly Critical Ga* 
zette, or Review of every Book Publish* 
cd. Is. fid. I t 

The Chimney-Swde^eir’s Friend, and 
Climbing-Boy’s Albumi arranged by .Tas. 
Montgomery, with iHustmtive Diraigns 
by Cruikshank. 

The Suffolk Papers. From the Col¬ 
lection of the Marchioness of London¬ 
derry. ' Letters to and fVom Henrietta, 
Countess of Suffolk, nncl her Second Hus¬ 
band, the Hon. Geoi^e Berkeley. 2 vols. 
8vo, L.l, 10s. 

Scenes and Impressions in Egypt and 
Italy. By the Author of “ SketeWs of 
Ind'a,” &c. 8vo, ISs. 

The Perio<lical Press of Great Britain 
and Ireland; or an Inquiry into the State 
of the Public Journals, chiefly as re¬ 
gards their Moral and Political Influence. 
13mo, 6s. 

^ Telyn Dewi scf Gwaith Prydyd-dawl 
y parch. David Davis, o Gastell-Hytyel, 
Caredigion, &c. 13mo, 73. 

Tables of the Values of Estatos, An¬ 
nuities, . Assurances on Lives, &c. } to 
which is prefixed the Doctrine of Calcu¬ 
lations. By R. Thomas. 8vo, 78.''6df 
The Secret Instructions of the Jesaiis, 
with an Appendix. 12mo, 3s. 

Mornings at Bow-Street, with twenty 
Illustrative Drawings by George Cvttik* 
eha^k. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Prize-Essays and Transactions of the 
Highland Society of Scotland’; to which 
is prefixed, an Account of 'the Principal 
Proceedings of the Society, feorh Novem¬ 
ber 1820 to December 1828, ■ VoL VI. 
with Plates, L.I, 48. ’ ■ ; i, 

Report on Friendly or >Bdnefit Socie¬ 
ties,’exhibiting the LAW of Sickness; as 
deduced ft-oin Ret^orns Iqr Frieiidly So- 
cieties in different Parts w Sookliitia; to 
which are subjoined, TablCs'sUowinwyibe, 
Rates of Contribution nbeetoaiy fsi khe 
different Allowances, ac(Umiibg.i< t(f thO 
Ages of the Mcmbrinnt SliifyJoIhrilRn 
ujp by a Cotnmlttec of lihe iii^laAdii^ 
ciety of Scotland, and publish^, b^'oiricip 
of tl^cf Soeibty; 

Vofamie efklra Tvarinttkiitiiit^ 

A GltMisky,’ ’Or 

Phiuies; Numps^ ind><AIMoii8 to Cus- 
tm&t; l^vecb^ dliiltt'^have' 
thdlight ’to iReq|dtttdniUHttnti^ in the 
Works of English Authors, particularly 
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SlM^kappar^. By Uobovt Naics, A. M. 
4ta, ik.2, 

The Edinburgh Review, or Critical Jour¬ 
nal, Ncis. LXXIX. LX XX. LXXXI. 
and LXXXI I. 48. each. 

^he Characters of Tlieophmstus; trans¬ 
lated from tljie Greek, and illustrated by 
f^hysiogiioniical Sketches; to which are 
subjoined tlie Gireck Text, with Notes, 
and Hints on the Iiulividual Varieties of 
Human Nature. 8vo, 15s. 

•The Sea Songs ort^hailes Dibdin, with 
a JVIemoir of his Life and Writings. Iin- 
periai 8vn, L.l^ 12s. half-bound. 

Vignettes of Derbyshire. Po.st 8vo, 
5s, 6d. 

The Circle of Humour for 1821. 12ino, 

The Blank Book of a sinall Colleger. 
j(2mo, 4s. 

Jhst In^ntions, or Thoughts and Be- 
flections for Youth, Maturity, and Age. 
12fno, (is. 

.. i GENnnap literaturf.. 

Rational Recreations ; with near forty 
Kngraving.s. 2s. 6d. 

View of the Literature of the South of 
Europe. By Al, De Sisinondi. 1'ransla- 
tetl, with Notes, by Thomas Roscoe, Estj. 
Eour large vols. 8vo, L.2, 16s. 

- HetoD'S Pilgrimage of Jerusalem, from 
the German of F. Strauss, with Notes 
and Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo, 16 b. 

UTols. L JI. HI. and IV. of Voltaire's 
Philosophical Dictionary. Tobccoraini- 
sed in six volumes, foolscap 8vo, L. 1,12s. 

Translations and Imitations. By the 
AuUtor^of Ireland, a Satire. Foolscap 
8^, 7s." 

'(, The. Poeticfd Note-Book and Epigram- 
Htjiseuin. By George Wentworth, 
l! v»|. iJBnnn. 78. 

1 ,0^ ni>4 ;^elacal Works of 

including bis Life ; 
with n 2 vpH. I2ino, 9s. 

ivTheJ^ap^p^l^baern literature, in 
Vctsc and m«ej; Vo which is pipped, 
A Prelii^lniMT <4 Lhei^nfe of 
the Age. By M. M^Deitnot 8vo, 14s. 

m Artsj jnearly E^ht 

l^ines 

Tah^ee frw finding tlie doptohts any 
Piece uf Lniid, from Diinensiohs taken in 


Chains anil^ J.inks. &c. By John Tqvcv. 
12mo, 3s. 6d.' , ’ 

Economical C6oke^ fofY'otiwgHodfec- 
keepers, or the Art of providing good js^lid 
palatable Dishes fof a Family Without 
Extravagance. By a Lady. 2s, ' 

The Scotsman’s Library; beln^ a com- 
idctc Collection of Anecdotes and Facts 
relative to Scotland and Scotsmen in all« 
AgSs. By James Mitchell, LI.. D. 1 Os. t^d. 
bound. *• y 

The Scrap Book; a Collection of Amu¬ 
sing and Striking Pieces, in Prose and 
Verse, with Occasional Remarks and 
Contributions. By John APDiarniid, 
Vol. II. 8s. 6d. 

Greece in 1823 and 1821; being a Se¬ 
ries of Letters and Documents onf the 
Greek Revolution, written during a Visit 
to that C(juntry. By the Hon. Col. Lei¬ 
cester Stanhtme. ♦ Illustrattd with seve¬ 
ral curious Fac-similes. I'o which is 
added, “ 'Ihe Life of Mustapba Ali." 
8vo, 13s. 

Remarkable Events in the History of 
Man ; consisting of the Narrative of Three, 
Hundred of the most interesting Adven¬ 
tures, ike. &ic. By the Rev. Joriiua 
Watts, D.D. Rector of M'^elby, Ilant.s. 
With coloured Engraving. 10s. 6d. 

. Views on tlie Rhine, in Belgium, dud 
Holland ; from Drawings by Captain 
Batty, of the Grenather Guards, F.R.S. 

An Essay oh Instinct, aud its Physical 
and Aloral'Relations. By T. Hancock, 

, M.D. Hvo^ 128. 

The Dictionary of F'nglish Quotations. 
Part III. containing Quotations. 12mo, 
7s. 6d. 

The History of Moses; being & Con¬ 
tinuation of Scripture Stories. NpiV Edi¬ 
tion. 'Royal 18ino, 3s. 0(1., , 

The last Afilitary Qptiratioha pi* 
ral Rit^o; to which is added, 'A Nai*- 
rative’of the Sufferings of'tlio Aiithtjk 
in Prison. By George Matthews,',first 
Aide-de-camp to General ad. 

Xictters on the Character Und^ Pc^cU] 
Genius hf L^ird Byron. BV Slr'Egdrton 
Brydges. iPost.^vp, 10^. M.' * 7 
Ppst and Actual State o^T¥ade 
oh Ini' Greai wMi alli^PtfrU tif riie 

Whrld, iroik 

Morcaii..' On a loih wy/''_7'' 

• ' Thh ’Arr'df"Er^h''€hiiV^- ^ A. 

BeauviRlevs. I^!tnPy 7s. / ’ 
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• K^-ay on the Bciicfiolal pirclclion of 
Ru)^], Jixpcn^iturc. By Robert A. Sla- 
ney, , ISino, 6s. (ul. 

^4'he Uoolc of Fallacies. By Jereniy 
Bentliam, Ksq. 8vo, l52s. 

Friendly Conversations of a Pastor. 
.1-2mo^ 5s. ^ * 

, Works of Vicesimus Knox. 7 vols. 
Kvo, !<..% 13s. 6A. ^ 

Tiic^nsed Victuallers’ Companion. 18mo, 
‘is. 

village Doctor, or Family »Vadc-Me- 
"•..tmn. i8ipo, 8&. 6d. 

Pliilomathic .Journal and Literary Re¬ 
view, conducted by the Afcral>crs of the 
Philoniatliic Institution, No. I. 5s. 

Gjadus ad Cantabrigiam, or New Uni¬ 
versity Student. 8vo, plates, 8s. Od. 

Gillray’s Caricatures. Part I. 4to, 
I Os. 6d, 

A Treatise on Field Diversions. By a 
(lentlcnjan of Suflolk. 12mo, 5s. * 

.•Select Proverbs of All Nations; illus¬ 
trated with Notes and Comments. By 
Tboinas Fi^^lding. 18mo, 5s. Cd. 

■ Tbo Young Brewer’s Monitor. 8vo, 
.‘Vs. Gd. 


Man ; with ObserVattons on tlieir Culti¬ 
vation, adapted to the Present Statd of 
this Country. Fourth'Edition. 8vo, 
5s. • 

MUSTC. ^ 

Edinburgh Collection of Gfcfe'k, OaUches, 
Ducts, &:c. AH as revi^ctf by’the late 
Niel Gow, jun. Part I. 8s. '' ' 

A set of three Castaliun WaltJte^ for 
the Piano-forte. By S. A. Sinclair.' Is. 6^. 

The New Cqliop^ No^. II. ahd llE 
Being a Selection of British, ’and 'h.6pa- 
sionally Foreign Melodies, newly arran¬ 
ged for the Piano-forte, and engraved On 
copper, by .John Beugo ; with beautiful 
Vignettes to each Song. (To bo continued 
Quarterly.) Price 7s. each. 

A Favourite Set of New Quadrillctf f<ir 
the Piano-forte, as perforraOd by D. R. 
Murray and his Band, at all the faShibn^ 
able Parties of the Nobility and Gcliiry. 
8wo, 2s. 6d. “ 

A Selection of Tunes, in Foitr Paris, 
adapted to the Psalms and Paraphrases 
of the Church of Scotland. By John 
Knott, Teacher of Singing, Edinburj^h. 
3s. 6d. 


CriitwclPs Housekeeper’s Account Book ’ The Beauties of Handel. 3 vols.'on 
(1825.) 4to, 2s. imj>erial, L.l, 5s. each vol. ; arranged'bV 

* A Whisper* to a Newlyfinarried Pair, Mr Corfe. 

froni a Widowed Wife. Small 12mo, Nicholson's Flute Instmetiohs, ott; aii 
► ;Js. Gd. entire new System, 2 vola. Price 7s. 6d. 

lllustratioTis, Critical, Historical, Bio- each. ' ' “ 

graphical, aud Miscellaneous, of Novels Gow’s Vocal Melodies of Sd»t1and,'li¥- 
hy the Author of Waverley. By the ranged for the Flute. By Mr* Hehder- 
RcAr. Richard Warner, Rector of Great son. Part II. 4s. ' ./ ' 


Cbalfield, Wilts. 3 vols. 12mo, L.l, 8s. 

Illustrations to Wiffin’s Tasso. Part 1. 
8vo, E,L Is. 

The East India Militarf Calendar, 
(Part the First and Part the Second,) 
’oqptaiiiing tBe Services of General and 
F^(l Offices of the Indian Array. Two 
la^c .4to vols. price L.5 j L.2, 10s. each 
Eart.",, 

Sii^itii's ILettcir to the Magistrates of 
yofrkj.- Is., ' ' ' . 

. of the Comparative Me¬ 

rits OT Scott' anti Eyron, Writers Of 
P^try^;, ^vo^Jls, stitflfiel^ 

^ Elegiiirifc, RKtradls; Useful ailA En- 
ier^Lnmg Passages in Prmef and Verse. 
A heW'Edftion. Rpy^ 6vo,'1.5s. 

Mcditalums on. Aq^imcing Ybars at^d 
Ola Age. ' ISino, Ss. 6a. ‘ 

A View of the Inicllectual Powers of 


NOVELS, TALES, AND ttOlMAWCIES: 

Novels and Romances of tlid Antlior Of 
Waverley: comprising the Pirate, flic 
Fortunes of Nigel, Peveril bf tlie Peak, 
and Quentin DUnt'ard. ' Htrbdsbrilely 
printed, witli illustrative Vigbette ?^e- 
pages. 9 vols. foolscafi 8vo, Xi'.Si. ' 

'J’he Days of Queeri Marr/'br^ 
the Fifteenth Centqry. mHbV M ^ * 

AloiintalyUi, a T^le, iw ' ^ -By 

Jane Harvey.'ISs. '' ‘‘f '>'.ryr 

Corfe Castle : dr, 

litirtswood; aTale^^f%^*T^’r'iVl5, 
3 vols. lamo, I6s.;j^(f.’ ; 

Adventures dfCbhgdi’IBdJd, Ss. ; 
6s. 6d. coloured. 

The Lady of ®y Mrs 

Sherwood. 78.'’“'' 
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The ‘ Hlfetbiy of Ge6rg;e 'BesTnoiKl, 
founded on Facts which occurred in the 
Eaat'Ihdie^. Post 7s. 

Eugenia:' w'the Dangers of the 
Wdfla.-' tf Miss'Mort. 4s. 

The Captivity, Sufftnrings, and Escape, 
of Seurry, under Hyder Ali and 

Tippbb Saib.' l2mo, , 

Mamrtoii ill London, or the Spy of the 
Day. vpis. 12ino, ,12s. 

Charlton, jor Scenes of the North of 
Ireland. '*By Jolm Gamble. 3 vols. 18s. 

Virtue Rewarded, exemplified in a 
Narrative founded on Facts, and publish¬ 
ed as a Warning to Youth. ISino, 3s. 

Adventures of Hajji Baba. 3 vols. 
Foolscap 8vo, L.l, Is. 

Atthur Seymour. 2 vols. l2mo, 12s. 
First Love, a Tale. 2 vols. 12mo, 
10s. 04 . 

. HefWld.de Wake, a Romance. S vols, 
12nifp, 18S. 

Biulantyne's Novelist’s Library. Vols. 
VI., VII., and VIII. Containing Pa¬ 
mela, Clarissa Harlowe, and Sir Charles 
Grapdison; with the Life of the Author. 
LU; 4s.- 

Li^hts and Shadows of Scottish Cha- - 
radt^r and Scenery. By Cindnnatus Ca- 
l^onius. 7s. 

‘ Hi^orical llpmanoes. By “ The Au¬ 
thor of, WaverlOy comprising Ivanhoe, 
the Monastery, the Abbot, and Kenil- 
worthl In 6 yols. ISmo. ; beautifully 
prititpd BdlantyhO, and embellished 
Vrith lUustraiibn's by eminent Artists, and 
VignattO'Tftlfes. L.2,2s. 

R^gauntlet, a Tale of the Eighteenth 
Ci^tury. By the Author of Waverley." 

3 irolsi 8vO; L.l, 11& Cd. ^ 
Procrasthiatidn; or the Vicar’s Daugh- 

Tld^.' li^bo, ds. 

.l^ ^ster'S’Friidtid^'Ot Christmas Ho- 
l^j^ .2s. 

hf 4|>e Addaxic> a Bomanoe. 

Tbe PpUdi Bjmditd, or. Who is my 
Fi* IflthOiHi ; S volsi ISiao, 

' *'’**'* ' ' 

Albigdhi^* i ''ftdmifitde. > By' 'tBe 

aitthor of * **' BcstMithVit^tt^ddy/ Ate. 

4 Tcds. i!^o, L.l, ISs. ' ^ 

B^s, py GOes&ps OatWitUsd. 
By A^neo Batbdr. 8 vols* ISmo, 
1^. , 


, Peter Schlemihl, IVom the German of 
Lamotte Fouque, with Plates by OeC|ge 
Cruikshank. l2mo, 6s. 6d*< ' ' '•> 

The Outcasts, a llomanee; trandated 
from the German, by G. Soane* • 2 vols. 
post 8 V 0 , 168. > " ., . 

Adele, or the TOmb of my Mother.,. 
By P. Seabright. 4 vols. L.1, 4s. 

The Spanish Daughter. By Mrs Sher- ^ 
w^l. 2 vols. 18s. ^ 

Tales and Sketches of the West oP" 
Scotland; viz. Mary Ogilvie, a Tale-^the 
Love-Maten, a Tale. A Sketch of Chan¬ 
ges in Society and Manners in the West 
of Scotland, during the .last half Century. 
By Christopher Keclivinc. 12mo, 78. 

Zoe: an Athenian Tale. 12mo, 3s. 6d. 

Our Village: Sketches of Rural Cha¬ 
racter and Scenery. By Mary Russel 
Mitford. ISmo, 7s. 6d. 

Annaline/or Modve-hunting* 3 vols. 
12010 , L.l, 10s. ‘ ' 

The Old Am Chair; or Recoilediens 
of a Bachelor, a Tale. By Sext^nadus. 
12mo, 48. 

Sayings and Dolnm; a eenea ofSket- - 
ches mm Life. 3 volk post 6vo, L.l, 10s. 

The Hermit Abroad. By the oel^ra- 
ted Author of ** The Hermit m Ijonden, 
and Hemit the Country.” 4 ^vois. 
12mo, L.1, 8s; 

Duke Cfarisdan of Luneberg; or, Tnr- 
ditbna from the Uartz. By Miss Jane 
Porter. 3 ‘Vol8.,12mo, L.1, 4s. 

Ellen Ramsay, a Kovel. 3 vols. L.1, la. 

Scotch Nuvel-Reading, or Modem 
Qhackery, a NovCl 1 rewy founded on 
Facts. 3 vols. 12mo, 16s. 6d. 

Frederidk Morland. By tlie Author of 
** Lochiel, for the Fida of fluHodeir/’ 

2 vols. 12mo, 148* hoards. 

Aureas, or the Life mad Gpinfoita'oif a' 
Sovereign; written by himselL-1 
7s. 6d.« ‘ 

Patience, a Tale. By MifiSi Hoflfond*' 
12mo, 68* 

T^ History of Matthew Wa^U' Bf 
the Author of V«leiin8,Adtm*Bl|ir|t«Dd 
Rejl^itald DaRoift** Post 41)81.6dl 

hTa)o.*,By the AmhorfOf ^The 
F8V0iil4te‘<hf d^-ifciei 

12mo, L.1, Is. . .^1 -'n ii 

..Much fo Blaine. A TalV'by-^a 'dde- 
bratedhudior. 3 vole. ISiao^ shuL 48*'> 
^The Spanish Daughter, i^ch^ by 



NiiVV PUBl^JjL'AXlplN:?;, 


4-1)7, 


tliB ItfiH* 'i4oo*p[e B<iW, aiHl re- 

vi5<|l by- ki» JDA^fthltir, Mra Sherwood. 
V vols. IMMSt 8vu, 168. 

The jHjghhkndcrs ; «. .'rale> 3 vols. 
lS2tDO^^'Xj. X^', 

Tournay, or Alaster of Kcwpclcairn, a 
'rale. By thoAuthor of the V Fjre-Eater.” 
^* 12100 , 8s. CtL 

X'bc iwherjta»»cc. By the Author of 
“idarriage.”3 vols.pOBtBvo, L.l, Us.?^l. 
* WiBiehtt Alcister’s Appreiiticcship^from 
the German of Gorthe. 3 vols. post 8vo, 
11s. (fd. 

Castle }iayiiard„ or the Days of John. 
By Hal Willis. l*ost 8vo, 8s. boards. 

Torriiiwald, a Bomauec. By iicriblerus 
St'ciyidus. ♦4 vols. 12inOj I^.l, fis. 

Tne Witch Finder. 3 vols, L.l, Is. 

Ourika. A Tale, from the French of 
the Duclicss do Duras. 12ino, 3s. 

Caroline and Zciite> a Tale. ISmo. 

Gesta Bouianorum ; or, Enteitaining 
hhnrai Slorks, invented hy the Monks as 




18nio« 




Caprice ; or, AnccvloteVl?^^ 

Family, 3 vols. 12ino,X.4# .,1 

Tales from Afar, i .;Byj]^ I^Jprgyii^^ 
1^oolscap 8vo, 4s. ^ 

Letters between AineljV^VAji;* 
and her Mother in thOjtb»?n,4y,< 
ten by the late William 


IHlUO, 5s. 

Graiuleur ond Meanness, or,XWinf^V^ 
Persecution. By Mafy CUiurltou. 3 yola- 
•L.i,is. ; 

Preference. By Selina Daveiiport,, 
Man, or Anec(fotes Katlonatjunl 
vidual; an historical inelaiiget ^y.Mary 
Ann Hedge. 12 ino, 4 s. ()d. . , , , 

How tote 1114 ^ Wifci and Ttiy 

ly of Annaiidfile. By Miss .Sj^ncc .'2 
vols. ISmo, 12 s. * , 

Tales of a Traveller. By the authoy jof 
Sketch Book. 2 vols. 8 vo* L.l/.^r j 
Tales of Modern Days, By 1 ^- 


a? yii! 0 *S^e> Uccaseation, and couiinonly 
mipiied in their Discourses from the Pul- 
>inx«" X'ransLtteil from the Latin, with co¬ 
pious Notco. Hy the Hev. C. Swan. 2 vols. 
J2m», < 

. Tim Family iHcturcrGallcry, or Every- 
■D#y Sot'iics. * 4 vols. 8vo, L.2, 28. 

Novels and Boinaiices, by the Au- 
, thor of Waverley," comprising the Pi¬ 
rate, Fortunes of Nigel, I'everil of the 
Peak, and Qucntiti Durward, beautifully 
printed hy Ballantyue, and embellndied 
with Illustrations by eminent Artists, 
.*ind Vignette Titles.. 7 vols. 18mo, L.8, 
Us. 

'falM for Mothers; trtmslated from the 
Frunoh' of B. N. fiouilly. I2mo, 6s. 

Stanmore; or, the Monk and tlte Mcr<* 
'<dnttlt^B^WidOVlr. By Sophia Keeve., 3 vols. 
1^/184. 

Forget me Not; a Christmas Presc'nt 
ISmo, 126. 

liameses, an Egyptian Tale; with His* 
t)^calilCot£s\of;Uie Erii of the-X^iaraofas. 
3utol4ii{ii3bCitrb/J.4*l>'iOa<< )■ 
Th0iCsnfc6eioii9)bf It GameaieL & Sm, 7^! 
. ;.S]9iijf insoii'l^t €9ii^; 4Mr« O'HuUoran. 
AibIrMb tiitihnical Tidc ol lS(USv>Sk.VQ)iu; 

l^nOji 18s* j jL, j 

JdfrediDrv The YouthfidiIiU]ujhctr.^^in 
wh^hAwby M theOpcrati<mi«fiN»tttbss; 
aiad Axt 9IV funiUarly expliti|icd, 


bcr» Foolscap 8vo, 6s. 

The Circle of Humour, or. Cojiniflf^, 

Gleanings. 1 vol. 12mo, 4s. ^ 

Hothelan ; a Komance of the EngVm 
Histories. By the Autltor of ^nn^lsiof 
the Parish, llingan Gilliaiac, t,he 
wife, &c. 3 vols. 12mo, L.l, Is. 

Adolphe and Selanic, or t% Ppjyeyjof 
Attaclmicnt; a Moral Ta|e„v l^y 
L. Dubois, Teacher. 12|no, ,7s, (itji?!/ „5V 
James Forbes; a Tale. Cr^wjj8vm , 7^] 
The Two Mothers, or- Meipqtfs of ^ 
Last Century. By thp AuW “ ^ 
ma and her Nurse,’* ‘‘ Margin*** f 

&C.&C, 8vo, fis. . 1 . -A 

Saragossa; -or. The. m - 

and^De Arno: a Hoin^hct^. A* 

Arcfier. 4 to1s.. c's urtl 

The Mirven Family j ^jChnshi^priO-, 
ciple developed inJWiwe.^ 

The Human Heart,j4^b4y^ 

Memoirs, Ancc^OJle^vFjgJ^i 
iiions. By L. M. 

svo, L-i.. .. 4 „ -usi L^.JX 

Character. 9 vpls. 12mo, lOsi . 

..OricnjinlWan^enf^^ ?. 

vols. ISmo, 12s. aw ,h4 .omv; ■ 

• Preforouco, a>;^jppn§ 

..Ujfdwo^ld, A W®*. 

L.l, Is. ' : 
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H^Iwrelimottty a Ttle. l«ino,, 
Adam and Eve, a Margate Story. 8vo, 

^«,:TVv 

i>|ifaria^,BarUet; or the Advantages of 
Application. By M. A. Saunders. IStno, 
ihk Qi > 

Ingenious Scruples. By A. C. Mant. 
ISano, <58. 

Whittingham’s French Classics, vohV. 
containing Teleuaague, par Pension. 
iiimo. ; . ® 

Whittingham's Pocket Novelist, vols. 
XXXI. and XXllI. containing Edward, 
by Dr Moore. 6s. 

Menooira of the Rose, comprising bo- 
tanicali poetical, and miscellaneous He« 
opllections of that celehratisd Flower: in 
a,of letters to a ladW Royal 18mo. 

DunaUtm; or Know what you Judge, 
a Story. By the Author of the Deci- 
3 vols. ISmo, 18s. 

rOBTRY. 

Morse jQcoste, or the Doggrel Deca- 
iit^<W,<^being Ten Facetious Tales, in 
verse. By Joseph Lunn, Esq. 4s. 6d. * 

; The-Nun, a Poetical Romance; and 
two others. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

The Sea Songs of England, selected 
IVom,'Ordinal Manuscript and early- 
printed Copies, in the Library of William 
Kitehiner, M.D. Folio, L.3, 2s. •' 

Pilgrim’s TaleiO l^nt. ByCbas. 
Lockhart. 6s. 

^ Clara Chester, a Poem. By the Author 
of, >*;Boino,^i^aiid The vale of Cha- 
mbtfnu” 4 8vo. 7& 6d> 

The Minstrel’s Daughter; a Tale of 
Border. > In Four Caqtos. 


; in Three 

Part I. Bridlm.AiiBiology, or 

f^iiJJ^fW|i;iBoyaXiX Is. 

Batavian Antholo^, orvS^eclinei)fi of 
the Dutchypontf; with fomarkeon the 
imdsLiihguagn of Ihe 
Ketherlands. By John ^^wfing imd 
Miency S.-'Van Dpivl ’Fwili«ip^«vo»M.« 

The Staar in ^ ^twith othef 


other Poems. By>CaithQrine ’Gfutneti I8ve, 

The Lyre, a Colleetion idf taearlyi^OO 
Songs, selected fVom the WeahSiOf MOOrc, 
Byron, Scott, Campbell, Cunningham, 
JMacneil, Tannabill,> Gail, Mcmlgotnery, 
Coleman^ BuWis,? Dibdin, O’Keeffb, ^&c„ 
5s. ^ 

JJi'he Woodland Muse ,*'containing Tales 
ahd Essays, with Miscellaneous PoAi(?dl 
l^ieces. By E. Daniel. P'oolscap 8vo^ 8s.'' 

Transladons from the German,^ and 
original Poem8. By Lord Lcveson GoWer, 
Svo, 8s. 6d. . m 

Poems, by James G. Percival, M.D. 
2 vols. 16s. 

Spring, a Poem. Svo, Is. • , 

Eugenia, a Poem. By Mrs Wolferaten. 
3s. 6d. 

Vol. I. of Beauties of the British Poets, 
with Critical and Biographical NtWioes. 
By F. Campbell, Esq. *12mo, 8s. 6di 
The Odes of Pindar, in Ei^UA Prose, 
with explanatory Notes; to Which is 
added, West’s Dissertation on the 01ym>* 
pic Games. 2 vols. Svo, L.l, Is. • 

Ancient Pceskry and HomancesWf S^'ain, 
selected and translated by Jedm Bowring, 
Esq. Small Svo, lOs. Cd. 

The Agamemnon of jEseliylns; trans¬ 
lated into English Verse, witn Notes <ai* 
tical and explanatory. By J. SymmonS, 
Esq. A.M. Svo. • 

The fiiidaof Aristophanes; tranolated 
into English Verse, vdth Notes, by the 
Rev. H.'F. Cary, Ahl* Bvo, 9a. 8d. ^ 
The Grave of the Suicide; the Parting 
Kiss; and other Poems. By Maria So* 
phia. FoOlseap 8 to; 2s. 6d. wundt 
History of Joseph* in Verto/' iiii'Six 
Dialc^es. 12m0*l8.8d. ’ 1' 

11 Pasteare Incantato ;<or,’fhdBiMhiBat- 
ed Shepherd, a Drama; Pompeii*^uii(| 
oth» Boeiuoi By aBtttd^ef m Thn* 
pie. Post 8vo, 78. 6d. > ■ : , ; : > 

Sdiig^ of inradh By WiBiash XifAk; 
ooi]ai6tlttg>tef/|j>y]h!)b &ami3ed)ctqida)'t|^ 
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Awstxulhtimthlomei^ 
ina» X; Xiafhey^ TiinSty CbBtgv; Caiti^ 
bridge, xaaio, es. • ■ - m/;'' 
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• Th« Baritkhr Anitiidagy, or 'IV}etical 
Library ;,^)ublishe<l in parts every fort* 
nignt/WUi £ngrfivings.> is, 
lifae Deserted City |> Kva; a Tale, in 
Ifiira Cantos, and other Po^s. By Jo¬ 
seph Bonnden. ISmo, 6^ 

. Don! Juan, Canto the d^ifteenth and 
, Sixteenth. Demy 8vo, 9s. Od .; foolsca|i, 
7s. . • 

•ThjB Amaranth, a Poetical Selectron 
from* sixty of the most esteemed British 
Authors, with Notes. 24<mo, 4^. 

^ Poems and Songs, chiefly Scottish. By 
R. K. Douglas. Foolscap 8vo, 76. 6d. 

Alyrtle Ijcaves, a Collection of Poems, 
chiefly Amatory. By T. W. Kelly. Fool- 
scap,8vo, 5s. 

Odes, Original and Translated, with 
other Poems. Foolscap 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Idwal^ a Poem in Tliree Cantos, with 
Notes. ' Small 8VO. 

Poetic Vigils. By Bernard Barton. 
Foolscap Bvo. 

' A< Midsummer Day's Dream. By E. 
Atherstone. With Plates* Foolscap 8vo, 

‘ fis* * ^ ' 

The Poetic Remains of some of the 
Scottish Kings, now first collected by 
George Chalmers^ Esq. F.R.S. &c. with 
‘a fulh-lcBgth*PoTtrait of James I. and a 
Fao-akttik of his Writing. Post 8vo; 
IDs. 6(L 

Poems on Sacred SubjfKJts; to which 
are added several MisecUaneous. By 
Rieliard Ryaii. litoo,, 58. 

f^tires, by Joseph Hallj afterwards 
Bishop of Exeter and Ntirwich, with the 
lilnstrations of the late Rev. Thomas 
Wart(hi, and additibind Ndxs by Samud 
Wcblicr Stn^Cr. ISmo*« 

The Loves of the Colours, with a few 
’Oocasionid Poems, Foolscap 8v<v 

ifis'fidit'''; "" 

< AH' Afology ibr Dbn Jdan, OtfHos !->•« 
XL ISmo, 4s. 8d. . « 

Thh Btincit^ df Rhythm^ both in 
^eeoh land Mrisio, especially in tlia Me«< 
boatiitn»efW^h^iyert& ' By Rev« 
Richard Roe, A.Bv' 4te> IsSa.'' ''''' 

^ OrliittdiiiiFinriom'^^ins- 
latoi^ WBHastt Stewirt 

Rose. Post 8vo, 98. 6d. ‘ ‘ * 

^fTteer Aniiezican Marinmnit^ or thh Atlan- 
tie Voys# ]; * Mond iBmb, 8^ 
Odes, Original and Translated, mnk 
other Poems. Foolscap 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


j . Secular Oratimij doUvored uptm the 
Centenary of the Castle Lodge of Har* 
mony. - *' 

Second Letter to a Friend in Town, and 
other Poems. By Chandeo lAi^,- Esq. 
8 vo, 3s. "■' - 

Conrad, and other Poems. By T. A. 
Tcmpletnan, LL.B. FoOlsCap'SVO. 

Poems, and other Writings. By the 
late E. Rushton; of Liverpool. 8to) 6s. 

The Silent RJver^and Faithfhl For¬ 
saken ; Dramatic Poems. By Robert Su- 
livan. Foolscap 8vo, 58. 

The Royal Scottish Minstrelsy, being 
a Collection of the Loyal Efltisions, oeca-* 
sioned by the Visit of his most Ovaeibus 
Majesty George IV. to Scotland, A<tigust 
15, 1822; with a Portrait of the hnb 
Right Honourable Earl of Hopetoiin. 
Foolscap 8vo, 6s.; or, large p5p^, 
IVanquillity, a Poem; to*which ‘ore^ 
added, other Original Poents and TruM- 
lations from the Italian and Spanish. 
Second edition. By Miss Edgar.j,8vo. 

Lenella, a Poetical Tale, and Misehl- 
lancous Poems. By Richard MattimW 
12 mo, 38. 6d. 

The Improvisatrice, and oth^ Foebns. 
By L. E. li. Foolscap 8vo, with Plates. 
IDs. 6d. '• 

The Cross and the Crescent, 

Metrical Romance. By the'''Hev.-Ji.>Be^ 
resford. ^ ;'.c''n 

The Death of Uriah, a Poem.’ By '^bn<* 
neth Bruce. 8vo. .!; k 

The Village Grammar Sl^Mt^^ ^ahd 
her Poems. By Thomas MattdejjEsql 
Rhvmes without Reason/wRh RiBttim 
Ibr Rbyming. 4to. ‘'lU, 
1!bc Poetical Note-Book; and‘Bptoralii-' 
matic Museum ; conbMiting'^iWslas of 
One Thousand Choice Fanbi- 

ful Inscriptions, and Poetical MtnOiiaisti 
By G. Wontworthi tsi ► I 
Poems and 

SamuelGowbr; 2s« k' 

.' Letter*; in Rhymes l«ii9d,l«Aj Jfitl -i.H ‘ 


__ . , 

Axnf 
pDmns.'-’'lSrao,<5B. 

Imhationa^(Hii*^hii GmdUc^'ind 
nal ^ngs, adapted to Gai^k: Ahi* 

Poetical Worimw lib lateAlDOb Lore> 
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iFosibuiiMiui Worics the late Percy 
B^flhe^hdley, £sq. 8 vo, 158. 

The Poetical Scrap Book. By W. Clap^ 
48 . boards. 

rlFliei'MbderB Antique. By John Gom-* 
piarta/i^. 

A Didtionary . ef Quotations from the 
Bri^sh Poets, in Three Parts. Part the 
']^rd. Rhyme. By the Author of The 
Peerage and Baronetage Charts," &c. &c. 
ISmo, ysc 8 d«’ 

Power's Miscellaneous* Poems. 2 vols. 
i2mo^ 148 . 

Boems appropriate for a Sick or Melon- 
dboly Hour, &c. l 2 mo, 5s. 

» 'Jdranslations and Imitations. By the 
Author of Ireland, a Satire." Foolscap 
SVOj 78. 

^Tbe Lyre,' a Collection of the most 
approved English, Irish, and Scottish 
Sotigs> AiMdent and Modern. Vol. II. 
fPjB^y Leaves. By T. C. Smith. Fook* 
ecap 8 vo, 6 s. 

: .^lit^aldred of the Bass, a Pictish Le¬ 
gend ; the Siege of Berwick, a l^agedy; 
with other Poems and Ballads founded 
oit’,the Local Traditions of East Lothian 
and Berwickshire. By James Millar. 


^ An Address dn >the State of <SlavjEfry in 

the Wesb*india Islands; from 
mittce of the Leicester .Auxiliary Anti- 
Slavery Society. ^drq^lSii ' < j , , 1 * -■ 
Peace and War; an Essay, in Tsv 0 
Parts. 8vd, 2 i.' 6 d. ' • 

A Letter to the Bi^tMHan'. Gceige, 
Canning, on the’Subject of the^ S|>aMsh \ 
Bmds of 1821. 8 V 0 , Is.' 

^he Case of the Church of Irckml 
stated, in a Letter to the Marquis Wel¬ 
lesley, and in Reply to the Charge of 
J. K. L. lly Declan. 8 vo, 2 s. 6 d. 

Observations occasioned by the liCtter 
of J. K. L. to his Excellency the I.oril 
Ucutenant, professing to be a Vindica¬ 
tion of the Religious and Civil Principles 
of the Roman Catliolics of Ireland. 8 vo, 
3s. sewed. - 

The Question of the Gradual Abolition 
of Slavery in the West Indies, examined 
on General Prindplcs of Justice tuid Ex¬ 
pediency. 28 . 

Observations on Slavery ; setting fortli> 
that to hold the Principle of Slavery is to 
deny Christ. Ry llol^rt Lindon, M.D. 
8 vo, Is. 6 d, 

Moral Inquiries on the Sitaatioii of 
Man and Brutes; on the Crime of coiti- 


^voi.i'rica, a>^» political economy. 

An Appeal to the British Nation, on 
tho 'Humanity and Policy of forming a 
National Institution for the Pres^'vation 
of Lives atid Property from Shipwreck. 
By Bir William Hillary, Bart Svo. 

' Coiiiit iP^GChio*! Journal of MUitarljf' 
and PHisHal! Events-in Spain, during the 
last Twelve Mobtho. By Edward jBla- 
qoieteyFSaq. - ^ 

^^The last Dm of Spain, or an Histori- 
dad^SlBotcli of ^ Moasdiree taken by the 
0dii^enthl‘Powei» in order to destroy 
the Spanish Constitutum. 6rp, 3s. 

llie Salmon 

Fislwry tBs. 

Memoir of Count HuRn, relative to the 
Militpy Comnriwiii|P.vimpointed in the 
byi^iCidttmT Govemtiieat, 
{tim Duke 

TJbe FiRh Reno)ri)oithe ^OommitteB of 

Fri- 


h 0 te|lnfeiito»t uf Fri- 
andvthe Refotmuridti df 
1323i'6vo, 4a. V 


son Dia^ 


mitdng Cruelty on Brutes, tmd of Sacri* 
ficing them to the Purposes of Man. By 
Lewis Gompertz, Esq. 12 mo. 

Speech of the Earl of Darnley in the 
House of Lords, on Thursday, April 8 , 
1824, on moving for an Inquiry into the 
State of Ireland. sVo, Is. 6 ^ 

A Treatise on the Ib'tnciplos of the 
Usury Laws, with Disquisitions on the 
Aigumeuts adduced against them kf Mr 
Bentham and other Writeiu, and edie!* 
view of the Authorities in their famur. 
By Robert Moughon. Bvo, ^ 

The West India Colonies i the Ciiliiia^ 
niea and Misxepeesentatiopsof^thnEdiii*: 
burgh Beview, Mr Clark^, .Bnii<£xll[* 
mined imdBdIiilied. fiyJameaM^Qilebii* 
8vp, 12s. - (.1 

iSubstaocn df »«Speech ii^tliared^Jil a 
Pttli^ df the iidkabitaiita> loP. 

hmial By Jos^* Joan Qiii|ie|tf 

la. ' ^ V -* ' s. ' - “ . i? .k 

Tetter to the Hon. J. Aberoombiei 
M.P.«ar die New Irish mk9 .mL\ \ m, 

2f* 6d. " ^ t V I 



NEW rUBLIX:AT10NS. 




^A’N'ew aml Easy Introductioii to tlie 
Pn^iple^ oif' Folitioal Economy* 8vo, 

-'k I ■■ ■ .... 

Summary of the Administration of the 
Indian Government, from Oct. 1813 to 
'January 1823. By the Marquis of Has¬ 
tings, Governor-General. 8vo, £b* 

Thoughts on Prison Labour, &(!. 
By a Student of the Inner Temple, ^vo. 

•Emancipation, or Practical Advice % 
British Slave-Holders, with Suggestions 
for the General Improvement of West 
Jndia Affairs. By T. J. Winn! 8vo. 

Plan for the Establishment of a Na¬ 
tional Bank. By the late David Ricardo, 
M.P. 8 VO, 2s. «d. 

A.Lctter addressed to the lion. E. G. 
Stanley, M.P. By John Kennedy, Esq. 
of Manchester. 8vo, Is. 6d. 

Negro Emancipation and West Indian 
Independence the True Interest of Great 
Britain. By John Taylor. 8vo, Is. 

Turnips, Sheep, Wool, and Prosperity, 
wsvu* Plox, Potatoes, Mud-Hovels, and 
Poverty. By an Irish Landlord. ’Svo, 
IS. 

Cottage Economy and Mansion Econo¬ 
my, estimated on the Market Prices of 
Proviskms for November 1823 and Fe- 
■hi?mry 1824/ By T. N. Parker, Esq* 
Is. 

„ ’ Notes of the War in Spain, detailing 
Occurrences, Military and Political, in 
Galicia, and at Gibraltar, and Cadiz, from 
the Fall of Corunna to the Occupation of 
Cadiz by the French. By Thomas Steele, 
Esq. M.A. 8vo. 

A letter to the Right Hon. Geoi^e 
Canning, on the State of the Navy, and 
thd Foreign Relations of Great Britain. 
Is. fidt 

* A DSseoedse on die Rise, Progress, 
Feeuliar Olgeets, and Iin]:mtance, of Po- 
litfa^^Sootilomy; containing an Outline 
ei AGotme of Lectures on wePrinc^les 
and’ElocMnesof thatScienoe. fiyJ«R. 
M'CuUoch, Esq. .^s. 

^ Ssaie ofor Reparti»nC Jhe 
SeeveinridiOf Stato of tRs Biiitoldte; of 

First (ChmatiM 
lilongiiesB in rthe Year liSSU 
Translated from the Original Documents* 
aroint'';■, ■ ' . . . ; 

.Is tlih.Sy8ttsn:.of Slaveiw samstumed ^ 
condemned by Smpture r with two El-i 


says upon the State Of the CaiiaaiiUe and 

* Philistine Bondsmen Yusder the Jewish 

Theocraev. 6vo, 3& ; < 

A further Enquiry intoi itbo present. 
State of our National Debt, atid hito the 
Means and Prospect qf its Redemption. 
By P'rancis Corbaux, Esq*’ 4to/128* 
Considerations on the Necessity of Ap¬ 
pointing a Board of Commissioncm foT 
the Protection and Encouragment of 
Friendly Societies. I^ an Actuary. 8(VO> 
1b« 

An Essay on Slavery, with Obsexyu- 
tions on Jamaica. 6vo, Is. 6d. 

A Brief Disclosure to the People! of 
England of tlie Liberality of the Irish 
Homan Catholics. 8vo, Is. 6d. 

Journal of the Principal Occurrences 
during the Siege of Quebec. By W. T. 
P. Short. 8vo, 3s. * 

An Inquiry into the Prindides of the. 
IJistribution of Wealth. By WillijEUn 
Thompson. 8vo, lis. i;, k 

Outline of the System of Edueatioa at 
New Lanark. By Robert Dale OwerUi 
8vo, 28. i <*w 

Fortune on the English and Foneigi 
Funds. 3s. . 

* Suggestions for the Improvement 
Ireland. 2s. 

Captain Rock Detected. By a Munster 
Farmer. 8s. hoards. A * 

Report of the Committee of tbe<Soeiet^ 
for the Mitigation and Gradual Aholitioh 
of Slavery, on 25th June)Sa.. t 
Hansard's ParliaiEumtary Dfhales, Yolf 
X. (NewSeries.) Royal 8vio,L4l,.Ua.Qd.' 

A Compendious Ahstraet of the PUhliO' 
General Actp passed in S Geo. IV. heingr 
the^ifth Session of the Seveoth: Farli»* 
inent of the United Xin^tn of Gxi^at 
Britain and Irekiid. With Notea and 
Comments. By Thomas^ WhRer! Mitf 
Bams, Esq, Byo, jt.fa 

A Letter to the IphribitantOjiOf Rdki* 
burgh, on Join^ Stock 

• ; : t '(;'}< TtaOi'jiM' 

’'! ■ T|i*o*.i>or4'jru/* 'Ji'snhM 

A iRc^osutry of .all ReiBgh^s.aaid^iBd^ 
lifldotta Iltenoiniiiidiona 
fixed, an Essay on Truth. By T. wilw 
Hams*' lOs. 0a.>hdsrd84‘y'lC r'i'!': ;i 
,A !31omt(m^to>''FaiifiUdkiRy 

Hensy Belfrago. 

Morally God* 0k 
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Djevotioml MeJilatioDs for tvery Day of 
T<ear; , translated from the German 
of Sturm. By William Johnstone, A.M. 
2 royal iSmo, ItJs. 

., Sfirmona of > tho late Rev. James Sau« 
rip, ll’asto^ of the French Church at the 
Hague; translated by the Rey. H. Ro¬ 
binson, Henry Hunter, D.D. and the Rev. 
Joseph Sutdiflfe, A.M. Corrected and Re¬ 
vised by the Rev. Samuel Burdcr, A.M. 
6 vols. 8vo, L-i, y 

The Seventh and Eighth Volumes of a 
New Edition of the whole Works of John 
Owen, D.D. Vice-Chancellor of the Uni¬ 
versity of Oxford; to be completed in 16 
vols. 8vo, 12s. each. 

The Anti-Swedenberg. 12mo, 2s. 6d. 

A CfOUrse of Lectures, illustrative of the 
Pilgrim's Progress. By the Rev. Daniel 
Warr, Haverfordwest. Bro, 8s. 

^he Doctrines of General Redemption, 
as held by the Church of England and 
by Jthe ^ly Dutch Arminians. By James 
16s. 

HxeBcases for the Young, on Import- 
ai;^ Subjects in Religion. By the Rev. 
J<dm Brown, D.D. Minister of Langton, 

18mo^ 2s. 6d. 0 

.ipjssays on Evangelical Subjects. Bv 
|he late Rev, James Scott, of Perth. Witii 
ll^pmoir of his Life. l2mo, 7$. 

"V l3|bliotheca Biblica; a Select List of 
Books on Sacred Literature; withNotfbes 
^ographiepL Critical, and Bibliographi¬ 
cal )Sy 'VV'uliam Orrae. 8vo, 12s. 

. l^^uvsea, Klected from the Manu- 
s^ts of jthe late RolHa*t Boog, D.D. Mi¬ 
nister of Abbey Parish of Paisley. 

i.8y ^ ▼ 

. dedgned as Prerpa- 

jitive^lf to Pnvate Devotion. 

pf tie late Rev, 
John HnrrioP. 3 voh. ISmp, 13f. 6d. 

qif Original 

h\% - • 

Twdnty Sermons on idio ApostqUcpl 

'’Si. 

l.’\' ( 'S'® ^ i 




..5. 

‘ maitttainmgi m oi^« 


, sition thereto, that the Test .of ihc tl»* 
sevir Greek Testament is not •». traiyda- 
tion from the Latin, By Uie Rev* 
W. G. Broughton. 8vo, 9s, 

ObservatipuB on Christianitj, By , 
Mitford. 8vo, 9s. , > . 

Thornton oh l*rayer. 12mo, (Ss. 

Private Thoughts on Iteligiou. By the. 
Rj^. Thomas Adam ; With an Introduc¬ 
tory Essay, by die Rev. D. Wilson, A*l®- 
12mo, 3s. 

Sacred Dissertations on the Apostles’ 
Creed. By Herman Witsius, D. D.; trails-*-- 
lated from the Latin, with Notes, by 
Donald Fraser. 2 vols. Hvo, L.l, 2s. 

Dr Brown’s History of Alissions. 2 
vols. 8vo, new etUtioh, L.l, 68, boards. 

A Third Course of Practical Sennons, 
adapted to be read in Families. By the 
Rev. Henry Alarriot. 8vo, 10s. 6d, 

Homilies for the Young. By the Rev. 
H. Harriot. 6s. Cd. ‘ 

All Analysis of Faley s Evidepci^ of 
Christianity, in the way of Question and 
Answer. 12mo, -Is. 

Fatal Errors and Fundamental Truths. ' 
Small 8vo, 9s. 

Liturgical Considerations, or an Apo- 
Ii^y for the Daily Service of the Cliurch, 
contained in the Book of Coil^mon Prayer. ‘ 
By the Rev. W. Shepherd. 12roo, 5s. 

A Key to the Gospel of St Luke; cow- ' 
sisting of the or^nal Greek, and an In- 
terlineary Literal Translation, upon the 
Hamiltonian System. 8vo, 7s. 

Observations on the Religious Peculfa- 
rities of the Society of Friends. By Jo¬ 
seph John Gurney. 

Christian PliUosophy. By the lal^ Vi« 
ceidmns Knox, D.D* 8vo, 98. 

Part 11. of au edition .pf the Rw, 
printed on a plan entirely hejf, aim cpdc^ ' 
lated to fadlitate the aucUl^^ao^l|ret^ 
ing of the Holy Scriptures in Fainiliear 
By W. Alexan^^. 8vo, 4s. each 

Thepriftestant Compi^fl^ 

^naWe Preservative agmnsj ,^ "§^Qm 
(;k)rruptioxtfir M iimouhiH ^ a 


Conversations on ;^e 
l^y. l«mo, 78. «d* Jbotti^ 

or the Manual of 


Practical Wisdom, 
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Life; the Counsels of Emiuenf Men to 
tHhlr ehildrcft. ISrtlo, 7s. < 

OC.Bib iJsfe of Miracles in proving the 
TnilSi df Hevelfltion. By the Rev. John 
Penrose. 13ino, 3s. 6i1. 

> The Rev. P; A. Cox*s Ansvrfcr to the 
Rev. H. F. Burder, on Baptism. Svo, 58. 

Vol. VIIL of the late Rev. A. Pullerii 
Works. 8vo, t4Sj 

JV Compendious View of Creation, wijji 
Reflections, &c. By James Paterson, 
Surveyor. 8vo, 4s. Cd. 

Leisure Hours; being a Collection of 
Narrative and Didactic Pieces, on sub¬ 
jects connected with the Evidences, Doc¬ 
trines, and Practical Influence of Chris¬ 
tianity, originally published in Edinburgh 
us separate Tracts, during the years 1830 
and 1831. IBrna, 4s. 

• The Evidence of Christianity. By J. 
B. Sumner, M.A. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Seo^ucl to the (trattxmar of Sacred His¬ 
tory, being a Paraphrase on the Epistles 
agid Go^ds, for every Sunday through¬ 
out the Year. By Mary Ann Rundall. 

. 13ino, 4s. Gd. liound. 

Otie Hundred and Twenty-eight Para¬ 
bles, on every variety of Subject and Cir- 
cmn^tance, sacred and moral, breathing 
. the genuine spirit of Christianity. 6s. 

*Tnfe Book of the Church. By R. Sou- 
tJiey, LL.D. 2 vols. 8vo, L.1, 4s. 

Sennons on important Subjects. By 
the Rev. D. MTnuoe, of the Great Mar¬ 
ket Chapel, Newcastle-on-Tyne. l3mo, 
5i^ Gd. 

A Concise View of the Scriptures. 8vo, 
Gs. 

Thf Book of Psalms, in an English 
metrical version, ibunded on the basis of 
the authorized Bible translation, and com- 
paitcd with .the original Hebrew, with 
Kiofe^. I8y the Rev. R. Mant, D,D. M.R. 
fiA. LtuJi Bishop of Down and Conner. 

ji^iUy oh Baptism^ By GreviBe 
Evfe. Miidstbr bf the Go^l, Glasgow. 
Sbbbnd edltioir; onlaiged. 48^ 

if fitwhke ih Scotland; 

wifh' 8 'fhai <br; its Aiutendiftent. , 

■ ‘EffeS^bhuhn tfai:flrjN»rs ofidia Ro- 
%an CkthdBo Chhtcli,' preadibd in iSt 
ChtijiBh. Htdilin. By the Rev. 
Robert]|4atuHh. Bvi, : s' 


Early Piety exemplified in a brief Me¬ 
moir of Miss Mary Ann Mabbs, of Mount- 
nessing, near Billericay, Essex. By the 
Rjgv. J. Thornton. IBmO, Is. 

Massillon's Thoughts on dif^ent Mo¬ 
ral and Religious Subjeets; translated 
from the French. By-Rutton Morice, 
P.nglish Minister at St Pierre arjpd Cahtis. 
13mo, 5s. 

The Holy Life of Mrs Elizabeth Walk¬ 
er, giving a ‘modest and short Account 
of her exemplary Pioiy and Charity. By 
Anthony Walker, D.D. Hector of Fyfield, 
Essex. First published 1690 ; abridged 
and revised by the Rev. J. W. Brooks, 
domestic chaplain to Lord Galway. 13mo, 
3s. Gd. 

The Parables of our Blessed Saviour, 
practically explained, selected from tlm 
larger Commentary of the Pious and Emi¬ 
nent George Stanhope, D.t). late Dean of 
Canterbury. By the Rev. C. M, Mount, 
A.M. 13mo, 4s. Gd. 

Sermons on the Principal Events and 
Truths of Redemption ; to which are an¬ 
nexed, an Address and Dissertation on 
the State of the Departed, and the De¬ 
scent of Christ into HclL By John Hen¬ 
ry Hobart, D.D. 2 vols. 8vo, L.l, Is. 

Tactica Sacra: an Attempt to exhibit 
to the Eye, by Tabular Arrangement; a 
General Rule of Composition prevaxlitig 
in ^he Holy Scriptures. By the Rev* T* 
Roys, A.M. Royal 4to, ,10s. 6d, ^ 

The Precepts of JtsUs, die Guide" lib 
Peace and Happiness, cxtradled ft^ Rie 
Books of the New Testament^ ascribed to 
the Four Evangelists. By**Ra|niin^un 
Roy; with a portrait. Bvo, 14s. 

The Private Memoirs and Coiifbsaona 
of *a Self-justified Sinner ; i*hittea' by 
Himself, and found in his GrkVe,*lt2 
Years after his Death. «i dlbtt 

tail of Historical Facts/ by'^tl(b,ij®aitor. i 
12mo, 10s. Gd.' ' ; ■' - 

The<fiiHst!auaiihed^^ihittfnfiiSw , 
for the Defence of all D^nojminatidM vif 
BeliCVert.' • l2mo, 5s.'\■”' *’ 

Ihgenhous' SmpVss, chil>^ m 
thb oWvanee of ther^Wtn/ 

'By.AB«a Calherhie 

J . ‘I (n I w ' \ L' iJi I*'' 

* The Christian Afinistry ; or'iBi 
thbrit iditd Rilifinikibdall 

exftabtM 
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Ini^^ Mthl^cr of the Gwpcl, Edin- 

A <Pi&thilitlr «nd Explanatory Address 
to and tkanpulous 

t^iikiatM^’ oP^the Nature and Design of 

Foolscap 8vo, 68. 

" ^' ' ' * ’' ' 

’A Niihrtsti^P '^f the Conversion and 
Death of Count Struensee, formerly 
iPrime Mitiitoti’ of Denmark. By Dr 
Munter.' 8vo, Ssi boards. ’ 

The Difficulties af Infidelity. By the 
Kev. G. 3- Faber, B.D. Royal 8vo, 7s. 

Sermons of Hugh Latimer, some time 
Bid^p <tf Worcester. To which is pre¬ 
fixed a Memoir of the Bishop. By John 
Watkins, LL.D. 8 vols. 8vo, L.l, 48. 

A Key to the Greek Testament, being 
A Selection ofChapters, pbilologictdly ex- 
'^ained. By Q. Hook. 13mo, 3s. 6a. 

' ^Humon Subordination ; being an Ele¬ 
mentary Disouisition concerning the Civil 
^imd Sinritual Power and Authority to 
which the Creator requires the Subrais- 
aioh of Human Beings. By Francis Plow- 
den, L.G.D. 8vo, 6s. 

“ A’SdectioD of Tracts and Observations 
^ I John, ir. 7. By the Bishop of St 
David's. 8vo, Sb. 


Unitirlanism, philoeojdiically and theo¬ 
logically etfamiw^ fiv die'Rav* AvKbh- 
tinan. I8s»f 

Sermonatoh the Fifty«fint*Psaltnr By 
the Rev^ J. Bull.''8iloy>l08.t ^ ^ 

A letter to tbC'Attthbr df!«n PAqUiry 
into the Studies and Discipline | in the 
Two UniverAtks, preparatoiy to Holy 
Orders in the Churchy By a Graduate* 
gfKlxford. Is. 6d. ^ 

Christ's Victory and Triumph in-Hea¬ 
ven and Earth over and after Death. By 
Giles Fletcher; with a Biographical 
Sketch of the Author; printed from the ' 
edition of 1610. 36. 

The Hebrew Bible, with points. L.l, 
Is. I 

Ditto, with English opposite. L.l^ll8. 
6d. 

The Greek Testament, Text of Alills, 
with the readings of Griesback. Hs. 

Ditto, with English opposite. 18s. 

The Bible, New Testament, and Com¬ 
mon Prayer, in Greek, Latin/ltaliaq, 
StMnisb, Ftench, and German. Pocket 
edition. ' ’ ' 

A free Inquiry into the *6nppo^'Mi- 
raculotts Powers of the early Christen 
Church, with the Author'a Letter Rom 


The Two Bectors, in Ten Papers, illus¬ 
trative oi the Sentiments of the Two Par- 
idCs m the Church of England. 18m6, 
10s. 6d. , 

A Manual for the Sick; containing 
^yere and a Selection of Psalms. By 
tlfc Bevi Thomas Huntingford, A.M. 
18 roo, 51 % 

‘» Fara^'Cdnvematibns on the Eviden¬ 
ces aUd Discoveries Revelation. 18mo, 
<Bst bUHtnd. 

Lecturto On the Xitud's Prayer, hith 
<faro Ditobiirses on interesting and impor- 
Ismt’SMbjecttt 'By tlie Rev, Sirke Boom, 
Vicar of Dudley, &c. l^o. 
>'flBiat^aif^l]lU{itratiOits of‘the Frindpal 
ydvDygtt of Gfafittiaiifty. 
By Maria Hack. 18mo, Ss. • 
Selectiona from' the Works of Arch- 
bisbo]) gkeiah of his 

fjfelt D.D. 

<gliiit^-'<mit{en.’t^;^ t -sii''f'., 

BiAci of Chester.) 8vo, 0 ^ i And 


Rome. By Conyers D^D.. 

8vo, ISs. ' * 

Christ’s Last Prayer with his DisciplOs, 
or a Series of Sermons on the 17th Chap- * 
ter of St John’s Gospel. By the Rev. 
John Kendal. 8vo, lOs. 6d. 

The Bible Preacher, or Closet Compa¬ 
nion for every day in the year; consist¬ 
ing of three hundred and sixty-five Out¬ 
lines of Sennons in a regular series^from 
GenesiSi to Revelations. Collected aq^d 
arrangeil, with a Memoir of the Ap:^r> 
by the Rev. S. P^igot, XMi ISmoy'OS; . 

Morning MeditaHms; 'ory d'SetieO of 
Reflections on vMious Baso^Oi 
Scripture, and Scripturtlt POen^ By WO 
AutW of lUltosptot,^ M IStimi 
4s^ bound.' 5 ' ' i. '•' rj,u>ut>H 

CroMmaifs/Pinycrg. iswo, 

Bermom^ i for'^^oitng Wsans 
Higb^ ahd^Middle'CliuM^ " 

Bermans^ BuiAs^iUte 
RIgliO Alei^i ^ieodore; ^ 


costf M 

R«v« R. Bbrcn, MlAi 
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TfUiwr N«Uiorl»»ds;: oon^ftuiin^ # de-# 
scr^tion t)f the Character, Manners^ Ha> 
hits/and^I^QsMniefiinf the Inhiibiliaiits of 
the late Seven United ProtriitCct, Flanders, 
^)d, JBrahahft ; iUnstruind with eighteen 
eolonred ^hgrairiaigs^ 8s. 

Sicily «ndr its lelands ; firom a com- 

f lete survey undertaken by order of the 
j{>rd8 Commissioners of the Admiral|y. 
By Capt. W. H. Smyth, R.N. 14 plates, 
4to,Jb.2, ISs. 6d. 

iiCtters from the Caucasustand Geor¬ 
gia, with maps and plates. 8vo, Ids. 

Researches in the South of Ireland il¬ 
lustrative of tlic Scenery, Architectural 
Remains, Manners, and Superstitions of 
the •Peasantry. By T. Crofton Croker. 
Sixteen engravings, Ito, L.2, 2s. 

.Hints to Emigrants, in a Series of 
Letters from Upper Canada. By the 
Rev, Wro.'Bell, Minister of the Presby¬ 
terian Congregation, Perth, Upper Canada. 
i2(no* 4s..ad. 

,Tbe Leith and London Smack and 
Steam-Yacht Guide : comprehending a 
' Copiouit Topographical Description of the 
Coast between London, Leith and Aha*- 
deen ; a Correct Table of Distances from 
^ Point to Poi^; and an Appendix, con- 
* taining many necessary Lists : fonning 
^t once an agreeable and useful Compa- 
* nion to the Voyage between these Ports. 
12mo, ^8. 

Richmond and its Vidnity. 8 pocket 
v<^s. with Plates and Cuts.—4s. extra 
boards. By John Evans, LL.D. 

Vignettes of Derbyshire. Post 8vo, 

68.6|. 

..Exoorsiofns in Cornwall. Royal 16mo, 
Fifty Plates, with Mop, Us.: or, in demy 
, j^TO, wijtli PttKjf plates, LA, 48, 

Visil! to Duldiit,,cmitaini»g a De- 
seHUtihli jef thepriodpal Curiosities and 
p4il>|ie B^uidings inthe Irish Metropolis. 

Memoirs of a Three Years' ResidenGe 
in Japafti; ,(W»th Observations, on the 
QtumiyHisiid \1it%PeotWo Cantain 

;ii£[a]«||oi^ ;:!mr^(an^tA4}eoiw1^ Hiatod^ 

aisl* ,T#|S)gri$diu^l, iOf > li^th > .BriAahfi 

Present 

pF:l6iisSrgeyChidiiier%P^^ F.R*3. 
and S. 3$. Lasge 

fiajier, L.4,148. 6d. 

A Summary View of America ; com- 


prishig a Description of tl )0 Face of the 
Country, and of several of the.prmdpal 
Cities. By an Englishmani Hvo. . 

Tlie History and Antiquities of I^ewes 
and its Vidnity^ By 'tnO/Jjtor-jiJ* W. 
Horsfield, with an Appendiac; jcnntdmng 
an Essay on the Natural History ioCUie 
District. By Gideon.Mante}l>'P4j.'And 
G.S. 4to, L.8, 2s. ' 

Tours to the Britisli Mountains, with 
the Descriptive Poems of Xiowther and 
Emont Vale. Jly ITbomas Wilkinson. 
8vo, 88. 6d. 

Historical and Descriptive View of the 
City of Durham and its Enviroixs. ISmo, 

4ak , ■ 

Williams's New Guide to Chelttadiani. 
12mo, 3s. 

The Tourist and Traveller's Guide to 
the Roads, on an entirely new plan. iBy 
George Carrington Gray. 7s.—with At¬ 
las, 12s. • , 

* The Highlands and Westom ^Islos nf 
Scotland, containing Descriptions of tlidr 
Scenery and Antiquities. By John Mao- 
culloCh, M.D. 4 vols. 8vo, L.3, 3B. . , 
The Topography of all the known Vine¬ 
yards, containing a Description of all 
the Kinds and Quality of their Products, 
and a Classification. 12mo, 6s. . . ; 

Excursions in Cornwall, foolscap Kve^ 
16s., demy 8vo, L.I. 4s., India proofiy^ 
L.3, 3s. ' u li 

^he Visitor's New Guido to theSpa of 
Leamington Priors, and itsVidnity^ ^pf* 
3tc. Embellished with 13 Engr|win0^ 
By W, T. IMoncriefF. 12mo, 8^ OdU -<« 
The Traveller's Guide through.. Scot¬ 
land, newly Arranged and COfToctod to 
1824. In 2 volumes i2mo. To whidi 
is sdded an Itinerary. .16s, bound*. 

The Pleasure Tuum.an SeQtland<( < To 
which is added an Itineraryv . .Cavtootod. 
to 1824. 9s. hound. , ih i'* r '>! -wry 
An Aocount of the CdptlFi of 
men'a Land. fiy^jEdwaid(.4Cai^Ktftilto(l|i 
Sa. Tir.M. vB 

y<ty40BS^ANn;i!a«jrto^ nodalH 
,} VoU t JL ^ TrwvaJa Jn Iht 
Southerii Africa. ,,;'Ry 
Esqi cotoptetiug/thfi^Wtok^t^toituV^ 
icolnwed 

( r.aesi!'?* miit^'4 

Travels into Chile over the Alldpk.|;hk 
the Years 1820 and 1821; with sonie 
SkqjteheB of the Production and AgriolU 
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tare, Minei^ Iidad)ltaiits, &c.; illustrated 
withSOPkteat,^. By P. Sehntidttneyer. i 
+to, bovurds. 

At Toor (shrou|j'h tbe Proyinces 

oC Bbudrartsn; to whidi is annexed, a 
fihilde up tli» Biver Ganges* By E. D. 
Bvur boards^ with a Map. 

Narrative of a Tour through Farts of 
the Netherlands, Holland, Germany, 
Switzerland, Saroy, and France, in the 
Years 1881 and 1828. By Charles Ten¬ 
nant, Esq. 2 vola. Svo. • 

Travels in Prince Edward Island, Gulf 
of St Lawrence, North America, in the 
Years 1820 and 1821. By Walter John¬ 
stone, Dumfries. 12 mo, 4s. 6 d. 

A General History and Collection of 
Voyages and Travels, arranged in Sys¬ 
tematic Order. By Robert Kerr, F.R.S. 
and F.A.S. Edinburgh. Illustrated by 
Maps and Charts. Vol. XVIII. 14s. 

A Tour in Germany and some of the 
Southern Provinces of the Austrian EnS- 
pire, in the Years 1820, 1821, and 1822. 
3 foolscap Svo, 16s. 

A Voyage to Cochin China. By John 
White. Svo, lOs. 6 d. 

Letters written from Columbia, during 
a Journey from Caracas to Bogota, and 
thence to Santa Martha, in 1823. Svo, 
8 s. 

Five Years* Residence in the Canadas; 
including a Tour through Part of jthe 
United States of America, in 1823. By 
E. A. Talbot, Esq. 2 vols. Svo, L.l, Is. 

Journal of a Residence in Ashantce, 
with an Account of the Origin and Causes 
of the present War. By Joseph Dupuis, 
Esq* +to, L.3, 28 . 

< A Journey from' the Shores of Hud¬ 
son's Bay to the Mouth of the Coi^ier- 
minelUvar. By Captain Franklin. 3 vols. 
>8wo^Ii.L4s. 

Extracts from a Journal written on 
ihe Coasts of Chili, Perui and Mexico, in 
the Yens iSSio, 183L end 1832. By 
Captain Basil Hall, Royal Navy, author 
«rif “ A Voy^e to Loo Choo." 2 vols. 
poet 8 V 0 , with a Chart, I>. 1 , Is, 

V Tla»A4vetttiifas«n4 
:^PL,ileisitt, only Survivor of the^ip Bos-# 
^^iitring a Cuftivity of nearly three 
Ehite tnaong ^ Savages of Nootka 
'l|biitp«'';.Siiiiul 8 vo, <58. 

af X'Voyage to Biaail, and Re- 
during part of the Years 


1891, 1 ^, and 1833; itidmlit^ aiv Ac¬ 
count of the Revolution which luougHt 
about the lndepeadenoe of thd'Brssiwan 
Empire. By'Maria G«^ain> 4 to, ‘with 
Engravings, L.3,31. 

Travds in Brasil, in the Years 1817.| 
1818, 1819, and 1830; undertaken by 
tlie command *of his Majesty tiie IBng of 
Bavaria. By Dr John Spix, and Dr 
Qharles Von Martius. Vol. 1. and y*. 
Svo, with Plates, L.l, 4-s. 

Journal of a Second Voyage for the 
Discovery of a North-West Passage from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific; performed in 
the Years 1891, 1822, and 1823, in his 
Majesty's Ships Fury and Hecla, under 
the Orders of Captain W. E. Parry, R.N. 
F.B.S.; illustrated by numerous Phttes. 
4 to, L.4, 14s. 6<1. 

The Wonders of Elora, or the Narra¬ 
tive of a Journey to the Temples and 
Dwellings excavated out of a Mountain 
of Granite, and extending upwards of a 
Mile and a Quarter in length, at Elorq, 
in the East Indies. By J. B. Seely, Cap¬ 
tain in the Bombay Native Infantiy, &c. 
Svo. 

The Emigrant’s Note-Book and Guide, 
with Recollections of Upper and Lower 
Canada, during the late War. By . 1 . C. 
Morgan, half-pay late 2 a Bat. R.M. 
7s. 6 d. 

Columbia; its Present State (in respect 
of) Climate, Soil, Productions, Popula¬ 
tion, Government, Commerce, Revenue, 
Manufactures, Arts, Literature, Mqn- 
nere, Education, and Inducements to 
Emigration. By Col. Francis Hall, Hy- 
drographer in the Service of Colombia. 
Svo, 7s. 

Narrative of Lord Byron’s Voyage to 
Corsica and Sardinia, during the Summen 
and Autumn of the Year 1821. Cona- 
piled by Captain fianson, R.N. Foolscap 
Svo, Ss. 

The World in Miniature, edited by 
Fred. Shoberl; illustrated by 36 odour* 
cd Engravings. 2 vols. 18mo, 13$. 

Letters firom jm A)i(Bent Brother; eon* 
taining some Account Tour throi^l 
Parts of the Netherlands, SwitauHbnuI; 
Nor^ern Itily, and Franee, in the Sum* 
mer of 1833. 8 vols. ISs. 6d. 

Jonmil of a Reridi^ce in Chdi, ant 
Voyage from the Padtic, in the 
1822 and 1823; preceded hy an Aeconu 
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of the RevoluttOB^ in Chili ai»c^ .he Ycar 
191 Q^ 4 ( 94 ,particularly of the Transac¬ 
tion ;of tho Squadron m Chili under Lord 
Comtane* By Maria Graham. 4to, with 
Epgravin^y L.2, 123. €d. .boards * 

’, The Bmate Journal of Captain G. F. 
Lyon, , of h» Majesty’s Ship Ueda, du¬ 
ring me recent Voyage of Discovery un¬ 
der Captain Parry. Svo, with Plates, 
16s. 

'Narrative of a Pedestrian Journey 
tlirpugh Russian and Siberian Tartary, 
fro'm me Territories of China to the 
Frozen Sea and Kamtschatka, performed 
in the Years 1820, 1«21,1822, and 1823. 
By Captain John Dundas Cochrane, H.N. 
Svo, 18s. 


Journal of a Tour la Asia Minor/iwith. 
Comparative Remarks on Ancient 
Modern Geography df that Coimtry. By? 
W. Martin Leake, F.R.S. Svo, l$s. 

Narrative of an Excursion to the MoUn-i 
tains of Piemont, and Reaeareheaamong, 
the Vaudois, or Waldenses, Protestant 
Inhabitants of the Cottian Alpa. By tile 
Rev. Wm. Stephen Gilly, MLA. L.S, 2s. 

Letters from North America, .written 
during a Tou'? in the United States and 
Canada. By Adaip Hodgson. 2vols. Svo, 
L.l, 4.S, 

A Tour on the Continent, through part 
of France, Switzerland, and Italy, in the 
Years 1817 and 1818. By R. Hog, Esq. 
8 s. 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, 

f WITHIN THE YEA» 1824. 


BIRTHS. 

January 1. At her father's house, at 
Bedale, Yorkshire, the lady of Rear- 
Admiral Sir John P. Beresford, Bart, a 
daughter. 

— In Albany* Street, Edinhui^h, the 
Right Hon. Lady Robert Kerr, a son. 

3. At Fasnacloich, the lady of Stewart 
Menzies, Esq. of Culdares, a son and 
heir. 

4. At 71, Great King Street, Edin¬ 
burgh, Mrs Kennedy, a son. 

— The latly of Lieutenant-General Sir 
John Oswald, of Dunnikier, a son. 

5. Mrs Buchanaii, Auchintorlie, a 
daughter. 

7. Mrs Fleming, Clairmont, of twin 
daughters. 

— At Nagpore, the lady of Andrew* 
Ross, Esq. Assistant-Surgeon 2d batta¬ 
lion 18th regiment, a son. ^ 

12. At Ardtorinish, Mrs Gregor§on, a 
daughter. 

13. At Irvine, Mrs Fullarton, of Ful- 

larton, a son. » 

14* At the Manor-house, Wood, Shrop¬ 
shire, the lady of William Hay, Esq. of 
Drummelrier, a daughter. 

17. At l^tbourne, the lady of Sir C. 
Dalryibfda|M son. 

18. Mia Morehaad, wife of the Rev. 
Mr IMshaMlt/^Edfnbtt^b, a son. 

— The lid/of H. G. Leslie, of JDen- 
Ififfas, a apn; 

19. Itakswade Hill, the lady pf 
« Capbi^ R** B. Mwaidi, a son and heir. 


19. At Stair House, the lady of Major 
Orr, a son. 

— The lady of Jqhn Nieol, Esq. of 
Few, a son and heir. 

20. xit Romq, the lady of William 
Kerries Ker, Esq. a daughter. 

21. At Terregles House, Mrs Alexan-^ 

der Gordon, a daughter. . ■ ^ 

— At George's Place, Edinburgh, the 
lady of William '^Mackenzie,. Esq. of 
Strathgarve, a daughter. 

22. In Duudas Street, Edinhuigh, ‘ 
Ivory, a daughter. 

— At Ninagh, Ireland, the ladyoL*, 
James Dempster, Esq. M.D. a son. 

23. In Grosvenor Place, London, the 
lady of Charles Drummond, Esq. a son. 

24. Mrs Lockhart, Northund)er- 
land Street, Edinburgh, a daughter. 

26. At Castlecraig, the Right Hon. 
Lady Napier, a daughter. • 

27. Mrs Smith, 13, Hope Street, Edin¬ 
burgh, a daughter. ^ 

28. At Liverpool, the hdy '6f Archi¬ 
bald Maxwell, Esq. a son. * 

Latcltf, at LochSuy House, Mts Mac¬ 
laine, a daughter. 

FebriTary 2. At Lindon, the lady of J 
Lieutensnt-Colonel Lindsay, a son. 

—r At Royal Barracks, Dublin, tile laidy 
of Chaiies Snort, Esq. 6tb drpgoon ^ardp, 
a daughter. ' ,, ^, 

3. Mrs Irvine, 23, No^tl^lCi^rland 
Street, EdinhurgL a son. ' ’ * 

4. At Union Place, Abeirdeen;. Mrs 
' Hunter, of Tillery, a daughi[ieL ’ 
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4.. At Negapatam 5 the lady of Alex¬ 
ander -Fairly Bruce, Esq. civil service, a 
sow •• 

5. In Dominick Street, Dublin, her 
Grace the Duchess of Leinster, a daugh- 
%ter. 

— At Newton Stewartj the lady of 
Ttobert Aitken, Esq. a son. 

- 6. In Rutland Square, Dublin, the 
.Countess of Bective, a daughter. ,, 

— In Duke Strict, Westminster, tlie 
la<^ pf the late Dr Carter, of his Majes- 
ty'^^.8th hus.sars, a son. ? 

— In Russel Square, London, the lady 
of P. Grant, Esq. of Red Castle, a daugh¬ 
ter. 

8. Mrs W. Buchanan, Drummond 
Places Edinburgh, a daughter. 

— At 18, Hill Street, Edinburgh, Mrs 
Ilalkerston Manners, a daughter. 

— At Nuttall, Lancashire, Mrs Grant, 
a daughter. 

9. In Grosvenor Square, London, the 
Right Hon. Lady Petre, a son. 

’ll. At Kitton Hall, Stamford, thd*lady 
qf Stephen Eaton, Esq. a son. 

— At'Wellington Square, Ayr, Mrs 
Hill, D^illjf, a son. 

12. At .32, Drummond Place, Edin¬ 
burgh^ j^rs JBalfour, of Elwick, a daugh¬ 
ter? 

_— At Rothmaisc, Mrs Forbes, younger 
of Blaekford, a son. 

— At Dee Street, Aberdeen, the lady 
of Captain Arrow, R.N. commanding the 
coas4 guard of that district, a ctkughter. 

iS. At Edinburgh, Mrs Turner, x)f 
Turnerhall, a son. 

1.5. At Whitehall, the lady of .JameA 
Dinwidl^ic, Esq. a son and heir. 

— At No. 14, Coates Crescent, Edin¬ 
burgh, ‘the lady of Adam Hay, Esq. a 

— At Barrock House^^he lady of John 
.Sinclair, Esq. a son. 

17. At the house of Mrs Walker, in 
George's Street, Edinburgh, the la<ly of 
John HaU, Esq. jun. of Dunglass,,a son. 

— At Whitehall llace, London, the 
Right I^on. Lady James Stuart, a son. 

— At Dulwich, Surrey, the lady of 
I^vid-Melville, JEsq. of twins. 

22. AtCramond, Mrs Hope Johnstone, 
of Annandale, a son. 

23. At Kelly, the lady of the Hon., 
polonel Ramsay, a son. 


24. Mrs Peddic, 4, Great King Street, 

I Edinburgh, of twin sons. 

— At Lathrisk, Mrs Johnston, a son. 

— At Albury, Surrey, the lady of Co¬ 
lonel Sir James Douglas, K.C.B. a son. 

27. Mrs Clcghorn, Dundas Street, 
Edinburgh, a son. 

— At Aberdeen, the lady of Dr Mac- 
pherson, of King’s College, a son. 

29. At Dolben, county of Denbigh, the 
Lady Cliarldltc Mflrray Maegregor, a 
daughter. > * 

Marcfi 1. In Charlotte Square, Edin¬ 
burgh, the Duchess de Coigny, a daugh¬ 
ter. 

— In Dundas Street, Edinburgh, the 
lady of William Currie, Esq. of Linthill, 
a son. 

2. At Jordanhill Estate, Trinidad, Mrs 
Francis Rrown, a daughter. 

3. At Bellary, Madras, the lady of 
liieutenant-Colonel Campbell, 46th regi¬ 
ment, a son. 

— At Krskine, Lady Blantyre, a son. 

4. At Eilmardinny, the lady of Wil¬ 
liam Rose Robinson, Esq. Sherift-depute 
of Lanarkshire, a sou. 

— In Liguanea, Jamaica, the lady of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Rose, a daughter. 

.5. At Great King Street, Edinburgh, 
Lady Elizabeth Hope Vere, a son. 

— At Newhall, the lady of John Buckle, 
Esq.^a son. 

6. At Springfield, Leith Walk, Mrs 
James Cheyne, a daughter. 

8. Mrs Dundas, of Arniston, a daugh¬ 
ter. 

— At 114, George Stoeet, Edinburgh, , 
Mrs Menzies, a son. 

9. At ,Quecn Street, Edinburgh, the 
Hon. Mrs Wardlaw, a son. 

10. At Seaton House, Lady James Hay, 
a daughter. 

— At Perth, the lady of Captain James 
Stewart, of Crossmount^ a son. 

— At Cheltenham, Mrs Colonel David 
Forbes, a s<^n. 

11. At Hermitage Place, Leith, Mrs 
Mackenzie, a daughter. 

, 1 3.,At Uj£ngton House, Lincolnshire, 
the Countess of Lindsay, a daughter. 

— At Argyll House, the Countess of 
Aberdeen,-a son. > « 

14. Mrs Old, the celeWated actress at « 
Salisbury theatre, was safely delivered of 
tliree boys—one still bom. 
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15. At Thirlostane-housc, Gloucester¬ 
shire, the lady of J. R. Scott, Esq. 
daughter. 

— At Ileriot Row, Edinburgh, the 
lady of D. Horne, Esq. a son. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Alexander Ste¬ 
venson, Great King Street, a daughter. 

— At William Field, Leith Fort, the 
lady of Captain Chalmer, R.A. a daugh¬ 
ter. 

16. At CairnhilF, the fton. Mrs Ha¬ 
milton, adaughtef. • 

18. At Fasque, the lady of Sir Alex-* 
ander Ramsay, of Balinuin, Bart. M.P. a 
son. 

— At Barcaldine, the lady of Duncan 
Campbell, Esq. of Barcaldine, a son. 

SI. At Hitchin, Herts, the lady of 
Captain Frederick Adam, a daughter. 

— At Heriot* Row, Edinburgh, Mrs 
Murray, of Murrayshall, a son. 

23. At* Edinburgh, Lady Scott Dpu- 
glas, of Springwood Park, a daughter. 

— Mrs Mackie, of Bargaly, a son. 

—■ At Dalzell House, Mrs Hamilton, 
of Dalzell, a son. 

26. At Edinburgh, Mrs George Wau- 
ehope, a son. 

27. At Duddingstone House, the Right 
Hon. Lady Caroline Ann Macdonald, a 
daughter. 

29. At Bicton House, Devon, Lady 

Rolle, a daughter. • 

30. At his house, Devonshire Place, 
Edgeware Road, London, the Lady of 
William J. L. Campbell, Esq. of Glen- 
falloch, a son and heir. 

April 1. At Heriot Hill, near Edin¬ 
burgh, the lady of John Bruce, Esq. a 
daughter. 

2. At St Andrews, the lady of TMajor 
Playfair, of the Bengal army, a son. 

. — At Sunnysidc Lodge, Lanark, Mrs 
A. Gillespie, a daughter. 

,,, 4j In. New Norfolk Street, London, 
Lady Elizabeth Drummond, a daugh¬ 
ter. , • ‘ 

At the Government Hou^, the lady 
6f his Plxcellency Major-General Sir Co- 
Jiin Halkett, and G.C.H. a daugh¬ 

ter. 

; p Ac the Retreat,.near Auringabad, 
the la^ of Toung, Esq. Madra? 

^ Me4le^ Estahli^ment, apd Suigeoh to 
hia Highness the Niatita’a ^vavy bri¬ 
gade, a daughter. ’ f ‘. 


8. At Brussels, her Royal Highness 
the Princess of Orange, a daimhter. * 

12. At the Admiralty, fte of 
William R. K. Douglas, Esq. M.P. a 
son. 

16. The lady of Colonel Sir Colin Camp^ 
bell, a daughter. 

■ 17. At Edinburgh, Mrs Bum Mur¬ 
doch, of Gartincaher, g son. 

» 19. Mrs Patison,^ 20, Abercroi»by 
Place, Edinburgh, a^ion. • . 

— At Wandsworth Common, the^dy 
of Alexander Gordon, Esq. a daughaer. - 

20. Mrs Chancellor of Shieldhill, a 
son. 

— At Strathairlcy Cottage, the lady of 
Major Briggs, younger, of Strathairley, a 
son. • 

— The lady of .Tames Elliot, Esq. of 
WooUie, a son. 

21. At Stirling, the lady of Archibald 
Dow, Esq. of the Hon. East India Com¬ 
pany’s service, a son. 

— Bt Bally shear, Mrs MacdonaUL 
son. 

— At the Cape of Good Hopf, the lady 
of Lord Charles Somerset, a daughter. 

22. At Westwood, near Squtliampton, 

the lady of Rear-Admiral Otway, a 
son. • 

26. At Portrack, the lady of Alexaflder 
Harley Maxwell, Esq. a son. 

29. At Edinburgh, the lady of Geor^ 
Fullarton Carnegie, Esq. a daughter. 

— At Madeira, the lady of Roberi 
Wallas, Esq. a daughter. * 

' May 2. At Edinburgh, the lady oi 
James Greig, Esq. of Eccles, a son. 

4. At Edinburgh, the lady of Jrt^illiani 
Shand, Esq. of Balmakcwan, a son.. 

5. A t Capnariore, the lady of. Captair 

Fulton, Deputy-Judge-Advocate-Gelifer 4 
of Trichonopoly, a daughter. • 

— At Symrfieropole, Sultana Kattc 
Ghery Krim dnery, a daughter. ' 

7. At Dovecot, Musselburgh, Mrs 

Home, a son. # 

8. At Serlby, U^ottinghMshirc, 'V^is- 

countess Galway, a son. , ' ' , 

9. At Invetness, tl\e-Right Hoh. Ehdy 
Anne Fraser, of Torbreck, a daifghtet. 

— At Milton House^.Rditf^ui^i; Mq 
Lee, a daughter. '' ^ • v ^ 

— At Buenos Ayres, HdVi»f Wood- 
•bine Parish, Esq. his Matc?St^*^bnlul- 
General, a son. ' , 
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40.* At L<)rd Calthorpe’s, Grosvenor 
Squi^re, London, Lady Charlotte Cal- 
thorps, wife of the lion. Frederick Cal- 
thorpe, a daughter. 

11*^11. Mrs Alexander Douglas, Albany 
rStreet, Edinburgh, a son. k 

At No. 65, York I’lacfc, Edinb^h^ 
tjie lady of Dr John Campbell, a daugh¬ 
ter. • 

14. At the College of Glasgow, the ladjT 
of Sandford, Esq. a son. 

L At Spanish Town,,Tamaic(j, the lady 
of Lieutenant-Colonel M'Neill, of the 
91st, or Argyleshire regiment, a son. 

15. At Elic, Fifeshirc, the lady of Cap¬ 
tain Porteous, R.N. a sou. 

—^•At Forres, Caithness, the lady of 
Alexander Cruikshank, Esq. of Keithock, 
a daughter. 

16., At llonnington Bank, Edinburgh, 
Mrs Wyld, a son. 

— At York Place, Edinburgh, Mrs 
Dr Gillespie, a son. 

‘ — At London, Mrs Duff, of Carnousie, 
s^a daughter. 

17. At Dumbarton Castle, the lady of 
T. Y. Lester, Esq. a son. 

IB. At No. 10, St John's Street, Edin- 
.,burgh, Mrs Dr Poole, a daughter. 

*' 4itk: In Tofltes Crescent, Edinburgh, 
Mrs George Forbes, a daughter. 

• ’ 25. Mrs George Robinson, 28, Albany 
Street, Edinburgh, a daughter. 

28. At Stewartfield, Mrs Veitch, a son. 
— At North Berwick, the lady of Ma¬ 
jor-General Dalryraple, a son. 

29. At Woolwich, the lady of Lieute¬ 
nant William Cochrane Anderson, royal 
horse lirtillery, a daughter. 

At Coates Crescent, Edinburgh, the 
lady of Captain Ayton, R.A« a son. 

30. At Penchrise, Mrs Pott, a son. 

' •— At Forge I,odge, Dumfries-shire, 
the lady of Pulteney Mein, Esq. a daugh¬ 
ter. , ' 

LatHy. The lady of Benjamin Digby, 
Eiq* Montjoy Square, Dublin, a son. 

'' June 2. At Queen Street^ Edinburgh, 
the Iwly of E..W. H. Scheiiley, Esq. a 
daughter, 

^ S* At Fortobejilo, the Countess of Kin- 
'^tore, a daughter. 

i V'.At Grahdholm Cottage, the lad^ of 
lieutonaht-Coloncl Lindsay, 78th High¬ 
landers, a daughter. 


, 5. At Singapore, Mrs D. Napier, a 
son. 

7. At Craigie Manse, Mrs l^r Stirling, 
a daughter. 

— At 31, Howe Street, Edinburgh, the 
lady of John Hay, Esq. of the India Com¬ 
pany's service, S^laughtcr. 

— At Croydon Farm, the lady of .Tohn 
Dingwall ofBniclday, Esq. a daughter. ■ 

9. AtLink»P)fiic7Lcith, Mr^Donald- 

son, a son. , ^ , 

10 . The lady of Warren Hastings 
.Sands, Esq. W 5 S. a son. 

— Mrs .Tolly, 20 , Windsor Street, Edin¬ 
burgh, a daughter. 

11 . At Greenhcad, Glasgow, the lady 

of Captain T. D. Stewart, of the Bengal 
cavalry, a son. ' 

12. At Rosebank, the lady of Eenncth 
Macleay, of NeMiuore, Esq. a daughter. 

' 13.* At Park House, Kent, tlie lady of 
Sir Henry R. Cahler, Bart, a son. 

16. At Edinburgh, Airs Borthwick, 83, 
George .Street, a son. 

17. At Edinburgh, Airs William Snell, 
a daughter. 

20 . |VIrs Richard Alackenzie, Aber- 
cromby^Flace, Edinburgh, a daughter. 

— At North Berwick, Mrs Hawthorn, 
a son. ' 

— At Park Place, Edinburgh, Mrs 
Grant, of Congalton, a son and heir. 

22 . Mrs Cook, Northumberland Street, 
Edinburgh, a son. 

23. At Edinburgh, Mrs Stewart, of 
Glenormiston, a son. 

— In Charlotte Square, Edinburgh, 
the Hon. Mrs Durtcan, a son. 

— In Queen Street, Edinburgh, the 
lad^of Captain Henry Feiguson, a daugh¬ 
ter. 

24. At his house at the Admiralty, 
London, the lady of Sir George Clerlt, 
Bart, M.P. a son. 

25. At Findrassie House, Mrs Leslie, 

of Findrassie, a son. ^ ' 

— At Falkland, Mrs Deas, a daughter. 

— At Nctherhouse, the ladj- of Major 
Peat, a daughter. 

— At Dundee, Mrs Mylncj of Mylneit 
field, a daughter. 

’ 27. At Portob^o, the,Japy ^ Donald 
Charles Cameron/Eaq. ^ sob, 

28. At Logie, the lady of the Hon,* 
Donald OgUvy, of Clova, a son. f 
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29. At G&termnent House, Montreal, 
Canada, the lady of Lieutenant-Colonel 
M'Ghtig^, tOtIk i^egitnent, a daughter. 

sol At Nor thunk berland Street, Edin¬ 
burgh, the lady of George Brodie, Esq. 
advocate, a son. 

— Mrs Leing, of Broomhill, a son. 

— At Gatehouse, Mrs Dr Watson, a 
daughter. 

Latdy. At the Upper Lodge, Bushy 
Park, the lady of Cqlon4 Fitzclarence, a 
son. 


July 1. At Ditton Park, the seat of 
Lord Montagu, Lady Isabella Cust, a 
daughter. 

3. Mrs Abercnomby, 19, York Place, 
Edinburgh,' a daughter. 

-- At CoBngton Bank, Mrs Logsyi, a 
daughter. 

— At Briary Baulk, Mrs Hutchins, a 
daughter. • ‘ ^ 

4. At 20, Royal Circus, Edinburgh, 
the lady of William Stirling, Esq. a 
daughter. 

5. A||^ungall Cottage, Mrs Stainton, 
of Biggarshiels, a son. 

7. At her father's, the RigJjt llev. 
Bishop Sandtbrd, the lady 6f Montague 
B. Bere, of Morebath, ki the county of 
Devon, Esq. a son and heir. 

— At Bancoot, Presidency of Bombay, 
Mrs Alexander Crawford, a daughter. 

8. At Rosemount, Mrs Christie, a 
danghtn. 

94 In Grosv^nor Square, London, Lady 
Elizabeth Belgrave, a daughter. 

13. Mrs W. C. Learmontfa, of Craig- 
end, a son. * 

16. At Aklington Park, the wife of 
Charles Charieris, Esq. of Cullivaft, Dum- 
fries^sbire, a daughter. 

—At Ben!H61d Lodge, Newton Stewart, 
the lady t^ ilsmOs Smith Adatns, Esq. a 


son. 

At Nq. 7*9; GAat King Street, Edin- 
biugtij jlfinnear, a sob. \ 

At Be^liigton^ ih Surrey, the Hon. 
\ Lady 'Keleh Wedderbutn, a eon. 

— A^ Bajcarra^ the lady of Captain 
HiM»'a'dab^teri' ■ ■ 

-- At Balgavies, ih Angus-shire, the 
A. Eiqi‘'ii»ttrgeon, 

qqm raiment, of twin sons. 

^Ikidy^ A. Soott a daugh¬ 

ter. 


21. At Blebo, die Lady of Lieutenana* 

Colonel Bethune, a son. • 

22. At Middleton Temce, Pentonville, 
London, the lady of the Rev. Edwaq^' 
Irving, of the Caledonian Chapel, a son. 

23. At Pwltycrochan, North Wales^^ 
the lady of Sif David Erskine of Cambd^ 
Bart, a son and heir. 

— At Bourn HaU, Coihbridgeshirc, the 
Countess Delawarr, a daughter. . * 

27. At St Antony’s Place, Leith,, iSbs 
William Wyld, a daughter. ’ ^ 

— At Baberton House, the lady of 
Archibald Christie, Esq. of Baberton, a 
son. 

— At Annan, the lady of Robert Dick* 
son, Esq. a son. . • 

28. At Concordia, Tobago, >the lady of 
Dr Kennedy, a daughter. 

29. At Chdsea, Middlesex, the lady 
of A, .F. Ramsay, Esq. late of tlic Bengal 
medical establishment, a son.. 

30. At Dalkeith, Mrs D. Morrioon, a 
daughter. 

31. The Duchess of Orleans, a Prince.y 

— At Kilbagie, Mrs Stan, a son. . 

— The Hon. Lady l^get, a daughter. 

August 1. The lady of Major John¬ 
ston, 99th regiment, a daughter. ^ 

3. At Florence, the lady fif JobiTCfSu-* 
furd, Esq. pf AuchenameB,f« son. 

4. At Inverlochy, the lady of Col.» 
Gordon, a son. 

5. At Teawig, the lady of Dr Chis¬ 
holm, late royal regiment of artillery, a 
son. 

6. At the British Hotel, Edinbuigh, 

the lady of Thomas C. Hagart, Esq. a 
daughter. ' • i 

The lady of David Kisbett, Eisq. 
Lowpr Mali, Hanimer8mit^'a>aon< ■ ' 

S. At Duncan Street,; Draiufnoi^^ 
Place, Edinburgb, Mrs WilUaui^ Max¬ 
well Little, a son. i ? * t ; v;tf f , 

— At Dundee, the lady of JalkvSaadt- 
with. Esq. of Bombayir of tWiistAni^b- 
ters. ■ ' . ■ 

— At St^.^roix> West Indii^i the lady 
of Joseph fim^by,: Esq; a wteu 

9. At Cgiiide Fraser, 'Mra> FxiArisb A 
daughitei:.''^'" _ ; 

10. At Melville Street,.Edinl?uisghi.thl& 
lady of^sJames Edmund»Leslie, 

■ At fionjedward lipui^ jlnrdi^ 
a daughter. 
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•10. At Ely Place, London, Mrs Twee- 
die^ a son.* I 

lli Mrs James Browne, Alnwick Hill, 
a^daughter. 

12. At St Thome, Madras, the la^ly.of 
lieutenant-Colonel Commandant Bol^rt 
"T&acdowall, 7th regiment rAttive infantry^ 
nsr daughter. 

14. At LondoifStreet, Edinburgh, Mrs 
Thomas Grahame, a son. * 

j^^At Switbland Rectory, the Right 
11^. Lady Harriet Erskine, a, daughter. 

20. At Putney Heath, the lady of the 
Hon. Thomas Erskine, a daughto*. 

— At Hulkham, Norfolk, Lady Anne 
C^e, a son. 

■ ^ At Beaufort Castle, the Hon. Mrs 

Fraser, pf Jjovat, a daughter. 

23. At Malvern, Barbadocs, the lady 
of Harboume G. Straghou, Esq. M.D. a 
son. • 


, who, with the mother, are alive, and do¬ 
ing well. 

SiiFTEMBEa 1, At firalgar House,Kent, 
the lady of J. D. Boswell, Esq. of War- 
dle. Captain in the royal navy, a Son and 
heir. 

2. At Edinburgh, the lady of Stair 
Stewart, Esq. of Physgill and Glasserlin, 
a son and heir. 

3. At Le^n Bank, Mrs Balfour, a 

son. ^ 

5. At Dun, ttc lady Anne Baird, a 
daughter. 

(>. At Dumbarnie House, Mrs Craigie, 
of Dumbarnie, a son. 

9. At the Dowager Vispountess Dun¬ 
can’s, Edinburgh, the lion. Mrs Dundas, 
a son. 

11. At Stobo Castle, the lady of Sir 
James Montgomery of Stanhope, Bart., a 
son. 


24. At Heiiot Row, Edinburgh, Mrs 
DalyeH, of Lingo, a son. 

25. At Park House, Mrs Gordon of 
^ Park, a daughter. 

27. A‘t Eildon Hall, the lady of the 
Hon. J. E. EUiot, a son. 

—• At No. 1, Fettes Row, the lady»of 
V. Captain P eftrson, R.N. of twin sons. 

' House, near Edinburgh, 

the lady of General Sir Thomas Bradford, 
• E.O.B. a daughter. 

30. In Queen Street, Edinburgh, the 
lady of John Archibald Campbell, Esq. a 
daughter. 

— At 2<i, Heriot Row, Edinburgh, 
Mrs Morson, a daughter. 

31. At Pittencrieli^ Mrs Hunt of Pit- 
tencrlhff, a daughter. 

At invermoiiston, the lady of James 
Murray Grant, Esq. of Glenmoriston and 
s ftpd Moy, a ^ugliter. . 

-** In Connaught Place, London, the 
lady of Walter S. Davidsqp, of Inch- 
itutrlo. Esq. a daughter. 

At North Aston, Oxfordshire, 
Viscountess Chetwynd, a daughter. 

*— At the seat of the Earl of Wincbel- 
sea, the lady pf Captain Driinunond, 
Coldslream*Gu‘ards, a daughter. 

^ -nr At 9, Circus Place, £dinburgh> Mra 
MaitUmd^ a son. : 

— A few days since, a woman was 
safely delivered at Manister, county of 
Limerick^ of two aons and two daiighteifit, 


•— Mrs John Brougham, Edinburgh, a 
daughter. 

12. At Ilundee, the lady of Dr John 
Maxwell;^ a son. 

— The Countess of Minto, a daugh¬ 
ter. 

13. At Edinburgh, the lady of .Major 
Mdnzies, 42d Royal Highlanders, a son. 

— At Crescent, Perth, Mrs GeorgeSe- 
tpn, a daughter. 

14. At Kifkoldy, Mrs J. L. Cooper,'a 
son? 

15. At Ruchill, near Glasgow, the lady 
of Major Stephenson, 6 th dragocm guards, 
a son, 

— At Spanish Town, Jamaica, the 
lady of Major William Stewart, 91st re¬ 
giment, a son. 

-7 At his Lordship’s house, at Cowes, 
in the Isle of Wight, the lady ost! Lord 
Francis Leveson Gower, M»P. a wm. 

18. At Ramomi'e, Mrs Heriot of, lU- 
mornie, a daughter. ' ‘ r . 

SO. At Frankknd, Mrs Murray, a son. 

At Sandyfortl, Mrs Wtq* 
of her fifth daughter, aiidfiijtecpith child. 

21. At Invenigie, Mrs Steward q daugh¬ 
ter. , , 

53. At Banchory, thp, lady^m Mch^r' 
Ctdonel Wood, a sop.,,, >. ;r . 

— Mrs Pktrieli;,. ilohtorw 
ter. ' M Sis '!'■ ' ' 

54. Mrs Dr s son.^ 

. (p((a»-Castle- 
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town. Isle of Man, t}ie lady of General 
Cumming, a son. 

Losset, Mrs Macneal of Uga- 
d^ 4 ; a daughter. 

Lateiy, At her residence, at Tunbridge 
^Vells, the Right Hon. Lady Cochrane, a 
son. 

OcTOBjia 3. At North Berwick manse, 
Mrs Balfour Graham, a son. 

4. At Heriot How, Edii^iurgh, Mrs 
Mackenzie, of Tnverjnate, a daughter. 

At Camsall Park, the lady of Sir 
Joseph RadcliiFe, Bart., a son and heir. 

— At 9, Albany Street, Edinburgh, 
Mrs Cargill, a daughter. 

6’. At Edinburgh, Mrs Borthwick, 
younger, of Crookston, a son. 

— At Waterford, the wife of Captain 
Dunn, R. N. a son. 

a. In Portland Place, London, the lady 
of M. Stewart Nicolson, Esq, ,a daugh¬ 
ter. 

, . In Charlotte Street, Edinburgh, the 

lady of William Dcnner, Esq.'a son. 

9. At Edinburgh, the lady of JiV^illiam 
Ogilvy, Esq. younger of Chesters, a son. 

11. At Glasgow, tlie lady of Captain 

Taylor, Hon. East India Company’s ser¬ 
vice, a daughter. * 

12. Mrs Knowles, of Kirkville, a daugh- 

ter. ^ 

.— At Edinburgh, the lady of Norman 
Lockhart, Esq. a daughter. ^ 

— Mrs Mackenzie Boss, of Aldie, a 


son, 

— At Dinan, France, Mrs Ralston of 
Tower. HUl, a daughter. 

15. At Edinburgh, MrsBaillie, of Cul- 
terallers, a son. 

— At Gogar House, the Lady o^ A. 
Moildjand Gibsou, younger of Cliftonnall, 
Esq. ason». 

16. At Balhnaby, Mrs Campbell, a 
daUi^ter. 

19 . At Wibim, the lady of Archibald 
;MpntgoTnery> Esq. a son. 

.,^,At Warrlston Crescent, Edinburgh, 
Mrs Carmichael, a dau^ter. 

At Edinburgh, the lady of Lieu- 
l^aht-General Sir John Hopq, G.C.fi# a 

At Glwat, the la^ of Captaiu Stir- 
lipg,, asmb 


Si. A 



iWn^ Dal- 
|h|toiae, A daughter. 


22. At Bevack, Strathspey, the ladytff 

Capt. James Gordon, a son. « 

23. At Piaikie House, the lady of Sir 
John Hope, of Graighall, Bart, a son. 

— At Cultmalundie, the lady of Lieut.- 
Colonel Cunningham, of tha, Bombay ar¬ 
my, a daughter. 

— In Abercromby Place, Edinburgh7 
the lady of Charles Wake, lilsq. a son. 

'' — At Heriot Row, Edinburgh, the lady 
of Alex. Norman Macleod, Esq. a daugh¬ 
ter. J 

24. Mrs Johnston, of Sands, a son. 

25. At Edinburgh, the lady of Alex. 
Deans, Esq. Master in Chancery, in the 
island of Jamaica, a daughter. 

26. At Rose Park, Mrs Dunbar, ar son. 

27. At Edinburgh, the lady of William 
L. White, Era. advocate, a son. 

28. At Edinburgh, Mrs Dr Sanders, a 
son. c 

— At St Andrews, the lady of Provost 
Alexander, a son. 

Latelyf At Stirling, the lady of Jolin 
Fraser, Esq. advocate, a slaughter. 

— At Greddes House, the lady‘of Wil¬ 
liam Mackintosh, Esq. of Geddas, a daugh¬ 
ter! 

November 2. In Stanhope Street, 
Mayfair, London, the lady‘'of 
Hon. Robert Peel, a son. 

— At Kirkmay House, the lady 6i 
Robert Inglis, Esq. of Kirkmay, a daugh* 
ter. * 

4. At his house in Charlotte Square, 
Edinburgh, the lady of Thomas M£t- 
land, Esq. younger of Dundrennan, a 
daughter. 

7. At Tayheld, Mrs Berry, a soil. 

8. At 18, Hill Street, Edinhurgh^Mrs 

Dr Gairdner, a son. « ‘ 

— In Prince’s Street, Edinburgh^ tb^ 
Hon. Mrs Sinclair of Ulbster, a son. 

9^, At Xyster, the Marchioness ol 
Tw^dale, a son. ,v , . 

11. At Hallrule, Roxburghsbwe, llu 
lady of William Filder, Esq. Deputy 
Commissary-General, a son. ; ^ • 

— At Jersey, the lady pf 
royal engineers, a daughter. > . < > - 

At Ni». 7, Bellevue CresioeaVEdui' 
burgh, Mrs James Balfouiy a fom ^ * 

13-> At Ennis, Ireland, Mra FavqidbtfU* 
«Km, 25th recent, a daudbtw. * ' 

14, AtXliatham, the']wy^'fii<'B(iitttti)* 
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Oolonel Pasley, of th« rofal engineers, a , 

l4. At Woolwich, the lacly of Captain 
“H. W. Gordon, of the royal artillery, a 

tl» 

17. At Farkhill, the lady of Robert 
arden, Esq. of Parkhill'; a son. 

— At Brighton Place, Portobello, the 
Itijdy of Major Ilavidson, a son. 

20 , At Farme, the lady of Hugh Moss- 

t f Esq. younger of Auchtyfardle, a 
;htcr. , , 

— At Glasgow, Mrs Thomas Hunter, 
Hope Street, of twin daughters. 

21 . At MaxpotHe, Mrs Scott, younger, 
ofjlaeburn, a daughter. 

. —•At Tunbridge Wells, the lion. Mrs 
Stuart Mackenzie, of Seaforth, a son. 

23. At Hythe, the Right lion. Lady 
Greenock, a son and heir. 

2 -i. At Weens House, Roxburghshire, 
Mrs Cleghorn, of Weens, a daughter. 

26. At 20 , Windsor Street, the lady of 
Capt. Deans, U. N. a son. 

— At St Croix, West Indies, Mrs Dr 
Ruan, d daughter. 

— At Balgownic, Mrs Forbes, a daugh¬ 
ter. 

^ - At JLittle Bookbam Rectory, Surrey, 

■ t£e iaidy'of the Rev. George Boilean Pol¬ 
len, a son. 

► ‘ — At Trinity House, Mrs Scot, of 
Trinity, a daughter. 

27. Mrs Hunter of Thurston, a daugh¬ 
ter. * , 

- At 32, Gayfiield Square^ Edinburgh, 
Mrs Charles Tawsc, a daughter. 

29. At Glasgow, the lady of Lieut— 
C 9 I. tldward Wildman, of Carabineers, a 
daughter. 

— At Kejisworth Lodge, Manchester, 
.Jampica, the lady of Dr George Dempster, 
a son^ 

• 30. At Montpelier Park, Burrowmuir- 

head, Edinburgh, the wife of R. Scott, 
Esq; a son. 

In Bryanstone Square, London, the 
lady of Lieut.-General Sir Thomas His- 
lop» ^art* G.C^B. a daughter. 

Latel^f At Nairn Grove,^ the lady ^f 
<Cdkmel Anderson^ Knight of the Tower 
and Sword, and Compai^n of the Bath, 

Decemsek 1 . At 116, Psinoe^s Strqet, 
Bdinbtugh, Mrs Young, a son and daU^H 
ter. * 


2 . Mrs Robertson, 74, Great King 
Street, Edinburgh, a soni 

— At 37, George Street, Edinburgh, 
the ladyt> of Dr Adolphus Ross, M.D. a 
son. 

3. At Greenock, the lady of George 
Noble, Esq. R.N. a son. ' 

5. At Greenhead, the lady of William 
Stavert, Esq^a son. 

6 . At A^otrule, Mrs Henderson, a 

daughter. , « 

7. At Walker Street, Coates Crescent, 
Edinburgh, the lady of George Govan, 
Esq.M.l). Bengal establishment, a daugh¬ 
ter. 

— At Rotterdam, the lady of James 
Henry Turing, Esq. a son. 

8 . At No. 40, Charlotte Street, Leith, 
Airs Combe, 11 son. 

— At Northclifte, the lady of Captain 
AI‘Konochie, II. N. a daughter. 

* — At Poyntzficld House, the lady of 
Major Alanrg, of Poyntzfleld, a daugh¬ 
ter. 

10 . At Guernsey, the lady of Lieut.- 
Colonel Kennedy, a son. 

— At Paris, tlie Countess of Wicklow, 
a daughter. 

— In Grosvenor Place, London, the 
lady of Sir Robert Graham, Bart, a daugii- 
ter. * 

11 . At Great Alalvern, near Worcester, 
th 8 lady of Kenneth Bruoe Stuart, Esq. 
of Annat, Perthshire, a daughter. 

— In Great King Street, Edinbmigh, 
Mrs Graliam, a son. 

12 . At Edinburgh, Mrs Clerk Rat¬ 
tray, a daughter. 

13. At No. S, Shandwick Plfce, Edin« 
burgh, the Hon. Mrs Ramsay, a son. ^ 

14. At his house in Bryanstone Square, 
London, the wife of Joseph Hume, Esq. 
AI.P. a daughter. 

15. At Edinburgh, the lady of Warren 
Hastings Anderson, Esq. si daughter. 

— Ip, South Frederick Street, Edin¬ 
burgh, the lady of Captain^Wyhdowe, 
royal dragoons, a dat^htet., 

—At SuTidrum, Mrs Hainiltdii (^Sun- 
drum, a daughter. ' 

17. At River Bank,. Mrs Anderson, a 
daui^ter. v.j 

IA At No. 10 . Cetane S;treet, Gins* 
gow, Mrs Bmrheraey»,ds!t;|ghter. 

2,1. At 36, Cniiktlbne Square, Edin¬ 
burgh, Mrs John Learmonth, a daughter*. 
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91. Ai Gosford, the Right Hon. Lady 
ISleho, a daugli ter. 

98. At Edinburgh) the lady of John 
BirtwhistlC) Esq. of BarharroW) a daugh¬ 
ter. 

$ 53 . In Grosvenor Square, London, 
Lady Petre, & son. 

24. At Spreull’s Court, Glasgow, Mrs 
Hacarthur, a son. « 

— At 36) George Street, ^Edinburgh, 
Mrs Folock, a daugttfer. < 

— At Pockington, the Countess of 
Aylesford, a son and heir. 

27. Mrs Drysdale, No. 8 , Royal Circus, 
Edinburgh, a son. 

28. At Rath, the lady of Walter Long, 
Esq. of Baynton House, Wilts, a daugh¬ 
ter. 

30. At the Mount, Harrow, Middle- 
leX) the lady of Archibald Campbell, Esq. 
a daughter.' 

31. At his house in Lower Berkley 
Street, Portman Square, London, the lady 
of Lieut.-Co]onel -Lindsay, grenadier 
guards, & daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

January 1 . At Edinburgh, Mr John 
Carfrae, to Miss Isabella Park/ second 
daughter; and on the 16th current, Ro¬ 
bert Fyshe, Esq. of Galashiels, to “Miss 
Helen Park, eldest daughter of the late 
Henry Park, Esq. of I..egerwood. * 

4 . At Manchestei', Jamaica, George 
Defapster, Esq. surgeon, late of the Army 
Medical Staftj to Catherine, relict of the 
late John Thomson, Esq. of May-day and 
Woodside Plantations, and Member of 
the Hon. House of Assembly. 

5. At Stenhouse, John Kennedy, Esq. 
of Kirkland, to Agnes, eldest daughter of 
JiUnea M'Tdrk, Esq of Stenhouse. 

6 . At Charlotte Place, Glasgow, Alex. 
B. Seaton, Esq. to Margaret, eldest daugh¬ 
ter of ilie late George M^Nish, Esq. mcr- 
cl^t, Glasgow. 

<7i At ShieldhaU, William Montgomerv, 
Esq. of Annick Lodge, to Susannah, 
youn^t daughter df me* bite John An- 
deiMHB, Esq. London. 

^’ At WirtdHW" * Stsetft^^Edinbargh, 
Jsitftli lliiher; Esq; svHter, l^nbuttgjb, to 
Miss Mary Gray, daughter of the' late 
Reo.' HifonttS'Gkyi mm&ter of BiOugh- 
Pedbldti«hk<o. '' , 

> 40. At Pf^lslx!y> the>Rev. Soia. Ilo- 
of llavandon. Rector and Vicar of 


I 

4 the Unitm of Mothel, in the county at 
Kilkenny, to Sarah, daughter of- the kte 
Sir William FOrbes, Bart. Of CraigieVar. 

12 . At Burnside, Mr Robert Grieve; “ 
writer, Edinburgh, to Marion, eldest j 
daughter of William RoUand, Esq. O^J 
Burnside. ' 

— At Paisley, Mr James Kerr, manu-*' 
facturer, to Jane, only daughter of tlje 
late William I’inkerton, Esq. 

14. At London, Alexander Bannenpa'k, 
JF.sq. of Aberdeen, to Margaret, secopli 
daughter of J. G. Guthrie, Esq. of Berke¬ 
ley Street. 

~ At St Mary’s, Lambeth, Adam Wil¬ 
son, of Finsbury Circus, Esq. to Marcia 
Teresa, second daughter of Wilson i/e-^ T 
sher, Esq. 

17. At St George’s, Hanover Square, 
London, Lieut.-Colonel Davies, M.P. to 
Augusta Anne, only child of the late 
Thomas Champion De Crespigny, Esq. 

20 . At Aberdeen, William Irvine, Esq. 
at Towie, to Harriet Ann Stuart, relict 
of the Rev. George Grant) late minister ^ 
of Mortlach. 

22 . At the Parish Church of Eye, in 
the county of Hereford, Edmund PolHx- 
fen Basta^, Esq., of Kitley, De vonshire, j 
and M.P. for the county, to tlie Bfom 
Anne Jane Rodney, daughter of the late 
and sister to the present Lord Rodney. * « 

— At Edinburgh, Lieu(, William 
Hope Smith, of the 4th regiment Madras 
native Infantry, ahd ddest son of Rear- 
Admiral Smith, to Eliza, youngest daugh¬ 
ter of .Tolm Wilson, Esq. of CumleagC, 
Berwickshire. 

— Robert Fulton, Esq. Dubb/side, 
Fifeshire, to Helen, only daughter "of il^e 
late Mtyor J. Fotberingham, of thte' en¬ 
gineers on the Madras Establishmeut. ^ V ' 

— At Aberdeen, Major Mein-y' Jaiiftes 
Phelps, of the 80th r^ptntmt, to Mary;, • 
youngest daughter of D. Grant, Esq.'of 
Drumminer. * ' 

— At Perth, Mr MltchelL nierchaut, 
John’s Street, to Jane, eldest daughter of 
the Rev. Dr Pringle. 

26 . At SummerviUe, near Dmnmes, 

WiUiatni<Syl!iie;yotinger Ryedhle, Esqi 
to Mira Lilias Babingfon; eldest Aaii|b«er 
of the RSv. Charles Maitland il^bihgton^ 
A.M., Rector of Peterstow, IplejyfWd- 
shu% ' . ' ' ’ ' 1 ^''' -' ' 

27. At Lyon Crosd, parldi df Niblfstott, 
Renfrewshire, Alex.* Craig, Esq. toAlhs 
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Agnes, eldest daughter of the late Tho- 
tna# CuthbertaOD, £sq. of Lyon Cross. * 

ilS. At Hebburn Hall, William Henry 
~ Hambton, Esq. brother of John George 
L'Lambton, Esq. M.P. for the county of 
Durham, to Henrietta, second daughter 

Cuthbert Klliston, Esq. M.P. forNeiy- 
—Tcastle. 

29. At Hillsftle, Leith Walk, J. S. 

* Combe, Esq. M.D. Fellow of the lloyifl 
College of Surgeons, to Anne, daughter 
oiAlie late John Thomson, E^. Leith. , 

30. At Leith, Mr .J.M‘Leod, merchant, 
Edinburgh, to Christina, fourth daugh¬ 
ter of the late William Loudon, Esq. 
Kerse Hall. 

T-^aBRUARY 2 . At Dumfries, Mr John 
Thomson, Maxwelltown, late merchant 
i^^lllld&nchester, to Miss Elizabeth, only 
daughter of Francis Beattie, Esq. Dum¬ 
fries. • 

3. Alexander Vernor, Esq. of Holmes, 
to Matilda, youngest daughter of the late 
John Taylor, A.M. Rector of the grain- 
raar-school, Musselburgh. 

4. At Underwood, Thomas Pelham 
Hood, Esq. of Springmount, county of 
Antrim, Ireland, to Miss Kennedy, only 
daughter of John Kennedy, Esq. of Un- 

* derwSoiir • ^ 

6. At Sandaig, Lieut. John Macdonald, 
»74th regiment, to Isaltelia, only daugh¬ 
ter of Mr H. Macdonald, Sandaig. 

10- At Glasgow, Mr John Smith, ac¬ 
countant, to Margaret, yomigest daugh¬ 
ter of George Lewis, Esq. merchant, Glas¬ 
gow. . ‘ 

11 . At Cross Canobv, the Rev. Walter 
Eairllb, minister of the Scotch Church, 
WliitehAven, to Sarah, third daughter of 
Adanr Bittkston, Esq. Maryport, Cum¬ 
berland. 

13. The Rev. G. P. Boileau Pollen, 
^oiU^c chaplain to the Right Horn Lord 
Northwfick, and Rector of Little Book- 
ham, in the county of Surrey, to Eliza¬ 
beth,; eldest surviving daughter of Sir 
James 'Hall, Bart, of Dunglass. 

16. At Paisley, Mr Patrick G. McAr¬ 
thur,'merchani, Glasgow, to Ann Fran- 
^ Alpipe> daughter of Captaht Archi^ 
'bidd.M'ddpinie, 

JJi .Hfmiiah’a estate, St Croix, 
('West Indies, )WiUiam Ruan,Esq.M*Df 
to Cristina, second daughter of Mr Wdf 
luum Dwmbrock, South Coates, Edin¬ 
burgh... ' ' . 


20 . At Edinburgh, David Welsh, Esq. 
younger of Collin, W, S. to Margaret, 
daughter of the late Colonel Andrew Ross, 
21 st Royal Scots Fusileers. 

22 . At Glasgow, Walter Miller, Esq. 
merchant, Glasgow, to Cath^ne, daugh¬ 
ter of Mr John Ferguson, merchant, 
there. 

23. At Somerton, SomersetshirO, John 
Nichol, Esq.<s>f London, to Emma, young¬ 
est daughter of J. Board, Esq. 

At .Forres, Capt. Falconer, of the 
Bombay anry, to Eliza, second daughter 
of the Rev. John Macdonell. 

— At Greenock, Charles F. Reeves, 
Esq. of the General Post Office, Scotland, 
to Lavinia, thiughter of T. S. Bursey, 
Esq. of the Customs, Greenock. 

24. At ivlusselburgh, Air George Ren- 
toul, merchant, Perth, to Isabella Jemi*» 
ma, daughter of the late Ibev. Robert 
Shirreff, Tranent. 

— At Bombay, Captain Frcdericlc 
Roome, superintendent of cadets, to Mias. 
Evander Alorison. 

— At St Mary's Church, Dublin, John 
Lcarmonth, Esq. nf Edinburgh, to Mar¬ 
garet, second daughter of James Cleghom, 
Esq. M.D. state physician. 

25. At Duloe, Iaeut.-Colonel James. 
Drum mond Buller E]phinstone,3d guarils,. 
son of the Hon. H. Buller Elpfainstoiiei. 
to Anna Alaria, only child of Vice-Adf 
miral Sir Edward Buller, Bart, of Tie- 
nant, in the county of Cornwall. 

27. At Milnathort, James Hodge, ni 
Southfield, Esq. to Aliss Margaret Reidir 
youngest daughter of the late Robert^ 
Reid, Esq. of Tullery. 

2 %J. At Monreith, Hugh Hathorn, of 
Castlewigg, F^sq. to Catherine, eldesi 
daughter of Sir William MaxweR of. 
Alunreith,' Bart. 

IMelyy At Pitfour Castle, Perthahlfel) 
R<d^rt Clerk Rattray, Esq. eC: 

Craighall-Rattray, to Aliss ,Cnristinai Ridb, 
chardson, daughter of the latoAlunieft Ri¬ 
chardson, of Pitfour, Esq.i 1 , I 

— At Kevock Bank; seat of.DivCima-. 
tie, Mr James Winckweftb, p€{4Uriatolt>... 
to Marion Selkng, youug0»t daughter «f 
tbe kte WRliam Otto,; 

DaUc^tb. ■'5 

sey Kilderbee, Esq. of to thiei 

Lady Reus, ynuugiqpt'daughter of itoe 

Earl of Stra(R)rolte» >, » 
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il. In ^ Alary's Churchy Dublin^ by 
the Reyi^'Qharles Bardin, Hamilton Hoire, 
q£> GlaBwbtunojnond, Esq. to Anne, se¬ 
cond daughter of Air Chittick, Enniskil-> 
len^ county Farmagh. 

— At Drunilombie, the llev. William 
MTIougall, (’ainpbelton, to Charlotte, 
youngest daughter of Air James Hogg, 
Drurnlembie. 

2 . At Ormiston, Air Jaine^Laing, Tar- 
bat, lloEB-shire, iact^^r t(^ the Hon. Airs 
Hay Mackenzie of Cromarty, to Aliss Isa¬ 
bella Thomson, second daughter of the 
deceased John Thomson, Esq. of Prior- 
Lethem. 

— The Rev. Lord John Tliynne, to 
Anne Constantia, third daughter of the 
Rev. C. C. Beresford. 

— At Tritonville, Dublin, Col. James 
Maitland, of the 84th regiment, to Isa- 
b^a Ann, •eldest daughter of Thomas 
Manners, Esq. clerk to the signet. * 

4. At Barnton House, Sir Thomas 
WOollaston White, of Wallingwclls, in 
the county of Nottingham, Bart, to Ali&s 
Georgina Ramsay, youngest daughter of 
the late George Ramsay of Barnton, Esq. 

-r- At Lurdenlaw, John Castell Hop¬ 
kins, Esq. to Agnes, daughter of Charles 
Robson, Esq. of Samiestown. 

8 » At Me^ow Place, Edinburgh, Wil¬ 
liam Wallace, Esq. W, S. to Zelica Che¬ 
shire, relict of the deceased Lieut. Donald 
Grant. 

— At Katerlanc, Lewis Chambers, 
Esq. to Miss Kelinan, daughter of the 
the late William Kelmau, Esq. of Fra- 
sersburgh. 

9. At Roberton, Mr Samuel Easton, 
mexchant, Glasgow, to Janet, only daqgh- 
tef of James Hunter, Esq. of Roherton. 

— At Anderston brewery, Glasgow, 
William Cunninghgm, Esq. merchant 
Ihere, to Miss I^bolla Arthur. 

11 . At Drayton Basset, the Hon. E(jpn- 
ley.Eden, eldest son of Lord Henley, to 
) ^anigt, yqungast daughter of Robert 
' Red, Bart. ^ 

At OdcBattk, near Gla^ow, Ar¬ 
thur John Robertson, Esq. of Inches, in 
. ofi lijvwinqsi^, to Marianne, 

,><eliiefli|iidiaughter 4% late Ridbard Fat- 
Ullper 

18#^ WiUjilWEft Riemry $pr9&tf Efq. of St 
Mii4^qw3rttU»wi^, tpMary, daugh- 
the late Jaiqes Bruce, Et^. naval 
oificer, Leith. 


^ 15. At Howard Place, George Dick^i^ 
Esq. late pf Calcutta, to Jane, only daugh¬ 
ter of Alajor Colin Campbell. 

16. In Portmah Square, London, the - 
Rev. William John Brodrick, son of the' 
late Archbishop of Cashel, to tile Right' 
lion. Lady Elizabeth Anne' PercevalJ* 
daughter of the Earl of Cardigan. ~ 

17. At the house of the Earl of Cas- 
sfflis, in Whitehall, London, Lat^ Aliffe 
Jane Kennedy, youngest daughtef.ol’ the 
Earl and Cguntess of Cassillis, to Ca|Ita*i 
Teel, of the grenadier guards, sou of ??ir 
Robert Peel, and brother to Air Secretary 
Peel. . 

1 }>. At Prestonfield house, Alt^jor Dun¬ 
can APGregor, 31st regiment, to J^lizSi*- 
beth Douglas Trotter, youngest daughter' 
of the late Sir William Dick, of Preston¬ 
field, Bart. ^ 

20 . ,At Edinburgh, Dr Richard Dob¬ 
son, R. N., and physician extraordinary 
to his Royal Highnpss the Duke of Cla¬ 
rence, to Alissllosina Purves, tliird daugh^ 
ter of the late Sir Alexander Purves, 
of Purves, Bart. 

22 . The lion. Hugh Francis Aianners 
Tollemache, the fourth son of Lord Hunt- 
ingtower, to Alatilda, the fifth daughter 
of Joseph IIume,,Ksq. of ^ofCiOg*-hiiJ, ‘ 
Kensington. 

23. At Skipperton I.odge, William, 
Murray, Esq. of Banknock, to Elizabetli, 
eldest daughter of Bentley McLeod, Esq. 
Skipperton. 

24. At Dairsie, Dr James Spence, phy¬ 

sician, Cupar, to llobina, only daughter 
of the late Rev. Robert Coutts, one of 
the ministers of Brechin. ^ • 

25. Lieutenant W. AbsolQn, 'R. N,*to 
Isabella, eldest daughter of P, Webster, 
Esq. Barns of Craig. 

— At Trinity Cottage, Francis Sievt 
wright, Es^. 59 th regiment, to*M**'y*^ 
daughter of William Hendersonv Esq., 

36. At Edinburgh, Charles, Gfaigie 
Halkett, Esq. of Hmlhill, in the.pqpnty 
of Fife, to Susau, youngest dangbter of 
Sir John M^oritonks of Lpeis,, Bprt. 
AI.P., Berwickshire. ‘ , ^ 

S$. An Bowerswell, neip: '?e:^ Sir 
MidiaelMatcolm of BalbegdieaindkGbrj^e, 
Barfc, to luti^ Mary 
daughter of Mr JohnForjbes^ %yi|f^^ll* 
•-T- At Dumfries^ the Bev 
ryrople, to Helen, fifth daughter of the 
late Thom%i Yorstoun, Esi^. Nithbank. 
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28. At' liOndon, Samuel Whitbread, 
^sq.- M.P. to Julia, daughter of Major^ 
GeneraHhc Hon. Henry Brand. 

29. At Maybole Castle, .James Dow, 
J3sq. of Montrose, to Mary, youngest 
daughter of the late William Douglas, 
Esq. merchant, Leith. 

— At Hartpurry, Glohccstershirc, Mr 
Robert Hill, merchant, Edinburgh, to 
JJose Bellingham Martin, daughter, of 
Mr.Thomas Martin, Hartpurry. * 

/ ~ At the Cape of Good Hope, IMajor 
^omas Webster ofBalgarvi<;,in the sei;- 
vice of the Hon. East India Company, to 
Agnes, daughter of the late .John Ross, 
Esq. Meadow Place, Edinburgh. 

.30. At Heriot Row, Edinburgh, Ro¬ 
bert Whigham, of liOchpatrick, Esq. ad¬ 
vocate, to Jane,‘eldest daughter‘of Sir 
Robert Dundas, of Becchwood, Bart. 

— At JiOndon, Abner William Brown, 
Esq. of liincoln’s Inn, to IMiss Danger- 
field of Burton Crescent. 

Lately, At I.ondon, Charles Rowland, 
Esq. of Great Prescott Street, to Janet, 
eldest daughter of the late Duncan Mac- 
laurin*. Esq. of Walthamstow. 

Arum 2 . At Edinburgh, Mr John An¬ 
derson, jun. bookseller, to Agnes, only 
daughter of the late John Ciriudlay, Esq. 
'Edinburgh r 

At Edinb\jrgh, Henry Wight, Esq. 
advocate, to .Janet, eldest daughter of the 
late Ninian Hill, Esq. W. S. 

6 . At Edinburgli, G^eorge Lindley, 
Esq. mercliant in Leith, to Violet, young- 
&t daughter of .Tolin Borthwick Gilchrist, 
LE D. Professor of Oriental liunguages, 
to tjie Hon. East India Company. 

. l'^). At London, William Turner, Esq. 
his Majesty's Secretary of Embassy to 
the Ottoman Porte, to Mary Anne, ehlest 
daughter 6 f John Mansfield, Esq. M.P. 
for Leicester. 

12. At Paris, George Murray, Esq. son 
of the late Vice-Admiral Sir George Mur¬ 
ray, K.C.B. to Alicia, eldest daughter of 
Tni^as Strickland, Esq. 

At Rothe^y, John Stewart, Esq. 
Rothesay, to.Agptes, eldest daughter of 
the late, Robert Ulipliant, Esq. Glasgow. 

'^14. At Weymouth Church, the Rev. 
Oavih’ Xaln^ Eastinglpn, Gloucester- 
lshtf 6 , tq^MaW Elizabeth, 'Second dahgh- 
of'.^onn West, Esq. * 

' —'At Ctmiberwell, London, Ale^tander 
N<^^, JK 5 q. Commander of the Hon. 


East India Company’s ship General Kyd, 
to Ann Spencer, eldest daughter of Na- 
thaiiiel Do«et,Esq. of Camberwell Grove. 

15. At Berrisdale, Ross-shire, John 
Mackenzie, Esq. writer, Tain, to Miss 
Christian Henderson Mackenzie, third 
daughter of Kenneth Mackenzie, Esq. of 
Berrisilalc. 

16. At Edinburgh, James Gibson, Esq. 
of Hillhead, Glasgow, to Jessie, only 
daughter ol'the late .John Wilson, TJeut. 
and Adjutant jn tl^ Canadian regiment. 

— At Balmungie, John' Small, Esq. ' 
to Mary Anne, youngest daughter of Wil¬ 
liam Lindesay, Esq. of Balmungie, Fife- 
shire. 

19. At Norrieston, I.ieut. Donald Ro¬ 
bertson, 82d foot, to Agnes, daughter of 
the late John Macfarlane, Esq. Borand. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr William N. 
Grant. S.S.C to Anne, second daughter 
of George Miller, Esq. Hope?Park, Edin¬ 
burgh. 

20 . At IVTiddlcton, near Glasgow, M''al- 
ter Buchanan, Esq. merchant, Glasgow, 
to Mary, eldest daughter of John Ha¬ 
milton, of Mavisbank, Esq. 

23. At Great King Street, Edinburgh, 
Mungo Nutter Campl^ll, Esq. to Anne 
Amelia, second daughter of the late Do¬ 
nald Maclachlan, of Maclachlan, Esq. 

24.. At Argylc House, in Park Lane, 
London, Lord Francis Conynghaioy to 
I?ady .lane Paget, daughter of the Mar¬ 
quis of Anglesea. 

29. At South Bridge, near Aberdeen, 
William Simpson, Esq. advocate in Aber¬ 
deen, to Helen, third daughter of Patrick 
Still, Esq. South Bridge. 

— At Bridge Town, Barbadoes, Wil¬ 
liam Moffat, Esq. to Miss Emily Wool- 
ford, only daughter of J. Woolford', Esq. 
merchant there. 

Mav 3. At Kirkaldy, H. Stopford 
Nixon, Esq. R. N. to Ch^lotte, third 
daughter of Walter Fergus# E^. of 
Strathare. ’ '■ 

4 . At London, Jameb John 

Esq. Major, in the 7th Hu 8 sar 0 ,'to Ghiir- 
lotte Ann, oiily child of the Ikte Baniel 
Cranford, Esq. : : ♦ 

—At London, Gaptqih Ftcmds J. Da¬ 
vies, of the grenadier to Attha, 

eldest d#ttf^ter of <lLt^m!.-Ck^heiieil Dtln- 
lop, M.P. of Dunloh;,* ^fity of Ayt. 

5. At G^gefz’Pfa!qBjT.ciib WalkjfMr 
W. B. Mack^zie, silk-mercier, Bdin- 
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lnu|i:h| tt> Greig, second daughter 

of Mr''llobart Andersdn, merchant, Leith. 

6 . The Rev. John I’eel, son of Sir Ro- 
bcfrt P^, Bart, to Augusta, daughter of 
John Svrinfcn, of Swinfen House, in the 
eounty of Stafford, Esq. 

— At Camberwell church, the Rev. 
William Swete, second son of the late 
Rev. John Swete, of Oxten House, De¬ 
vonshire, to Mary Ann, youngest daugh¬ 
ter of David Gordon, Esq. of-Abergeldie, 
N. B., and Dulwich .Hill, Surrey. 

7. At Mrs Keith's, Corstorphine Hill, 
James Wilson, Esq. to Miss Isabella 
Keith, youngest daughter of the late Wil¬ 
liam Keith, Esq. of Corstorphine Hill. 

— At Dinapore, George Paxton, Esq. 
M.D. in the military service of the lion, 
the East India Company, to Margaret 
Maria, second daughter of William Spot- 
tiswoode, Esq. Claywhat, Perthshire. 

8 . At Peraiyland, near Thurso, Robert 
Rose. Esq. writer in Thurso, to Eliza¬ 
beth, third daughter of the late Alex. 
Paterson, Esq. Pennyland. 

11 . The Rev. H. H. Milrnan, Profes¬ 
sor of Poetry in the University of Oxford, 
toMary Ann, youngest daugh ter of Lieut- 
General Cockcll, of Sandleford Lodge, 
Berkshire. 

— At the parish church of Blackburn, 
James Hosier, Esq, advocate, younger of 
Kewlends and Barrowfield, to Catherine 
Mar^ret, second daughter of William 
Feiloeii, Esq. of Fenniscolles, Lancashire. 

12 . At London, the Marquis of Exe¬ 
ter, to Miss Isabella Poyntz, daughter of 
W. S. Poynta, Esq. of Grosvenor Place. 

—• At Agra, in Bengal, J. W. Boyd, 
Esq. of the Hon. East India Company's 
medical service, to Miss Helen M^r- 
<^nde. 

15. At London> John Cross Buchanan, 
of Auchintoshan> Esq. to Jean, eldest 
daughter bf An^ew Wardrop, Esq. of 
the Mand of Madeira. 

" 18. At Edinburg; S. Callender, Esq. 
to’Amelia, youngest daughter 

of the late Mr Archihdld, vtine-merchant, 

. 

ill At Trtill, Somersetshire, the Rev. 
D^id Smith St!ene,>onIy son of Webb 
(liCmtftttmG House, near 
Tauntod, to Isabella Ann, eldest d^ugh- 
^ tef Of tho ;htte Captain 1 %K 3 imas*Elj^hm- 
' 8tdiie» R;NJ Belair House,'in the coun¬ 
ty of Devon. 


21 . At (London, the Rev. William Ro- 
^binson, son of Sir John Robinson, ‘Batt. 
to the Hon. Susanna Sophia Flower, eld^t 
daughter of Lord ViseoUnt’Ashbrool^ 

—Philip Anglin, Esq. M.D. of the is¬ 
land of Jamaica, to Catherine Margaret, 
eldest daughter of the late Colonel John 
Robertson. ' 

2.5. At Banff, George Craigie, Esq. M.D. 
of the Bengal medical s(^rvice, to Jane, 
oflly daughter of .Tohn Wilson, Esq., 

Latehf, At the Isle of Wight, Jolm 
George Campbell, Esq. of the 32d regi 
ment, (nephew of the Duke of Argyle,) 
to Ellen Flax, fourth daughter of Sir 
Fitz-William Barrington, Bart, of Bar¬ 
rington Hall* in the county of Essex, and 
Swainston, in the island. *. 

.Tune 1 . At Paris, the Prince Polignac, 
to Madame le Marquise de Choiscul, wi¬ 
dow of the Marquis de ChoiseuI, and 
niece to Lord Rancliffe. 

■— At Burntsfield Place, Edinburgh, 
William Bowden, Esq. of Hull, to Mar¬ 
garet Sawers, eldest daughter of Archi¬ 
bald Anderson, Esq. 

— At Bo'ness, Islay Bums, Esq. sur¬ 
veyor of his Majesty's Customs, to .lanet, 
third daughter of the late Andrew Milne, 
Esq. merchant there. 

— At Drumpellier, LieuU John flay/ 
R. N. to Marion, eldest daughter of Da¬ 
vid Carrick Buchanan, Esq. of Drumpel-' 
Her. 

— At the houac of Andrew Wauchope, 
Esq. Salisbury Road, Edinburgh, Dr 
James Kellie, physicftin tin Dunbar, to 
Alary, second daughter of the late Mr 
George Wauchope. , 

2 . At Gayfield Square, Edinbulrgh, 
David Arthur Davies, Esq. surgeon, Lla^ 
nally, to Spencer Boyd, eldeigt daughter 
of Andrew Sievwrignt, Esq. merchant,, 
^Edinburgh. 

— At Calcutta, Captain Joseph Or¬ 
chard, of the Hon. East India CoUipauy^*8 
1 st .European regiment, to Miss Maria 
Douglas, niece of Lieut,-Col; John Lewis 
StQBi;t. 

— At Lima, John Maclean, Esq, mer* 
chant, to Sehora, Rosa Ecllanes, of lhat 
city. ‘ ? 

5. In Sydney, New Sout^I Wwi 
Alex. Dick, Esq. Captain of ,ihe 
talipn 31st regiment, Bengal 
Louisa, second daughter of Simont Lord, 
Esq. Sydney. 
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f. At Twnbritjge Wells, Wililiain Tlio- 
9 )a«;.TUomton> to Hannah Isabella 
CorDelia«c4<^8t daughter of the late Col* 
HaHcet Craigie of liaUhill, in tho county 
of Fife. 

• — At St George's, Hanover Square, 
London, the Hon. Captain W. L. Fitz¬ 
gerald, De lloos, of the I st regiment of 
life guards, to Lady Cieorgianna Lennox, 
daughter of th9 Duke of Richmond. 

• 8. At Glasgow, John Graham, Esq.^f 
Nether Glenny, to Isabella, second daugli- 
%jr bf James Stiven, Esq. Glasgow. 

At Windsor Street, Leith Walk, IMt 
John Connell, merchant, to Miss Eliza¬ 
beth Johnson. 

11 . At Warriston Crescent, Edinburgh, 
Dayid Canning, Esq. surgeon, to IMary 
Stewart, eldest daughter of John Reid, 
Esq. 

12 . At Edinburgh, A. F. Smith, Esq. 
surgeon, Kirkaldy, to Mary Ann,daugh¬ 
ter of James Rurn, Esq. manufacturer, 
Edinburgh. 

] 4. At Glasgow, Robert Mitford Pea¬ 
cock, Esq. eldest son of Robert Peacock, 
Esq. ofSolsgirth House, late ofCaltliorpe 
Hail, Yorkshire^jjtoMary, third daughter 
of Mr John M'Cidluin, wine-merchant, 
Glasgow. 

, At Glasgow, Mr Thomas Young, 
merchant, to Catherine, second daughter 
x)f Mr John M'Callum, winc-merchant, 
Glasgow. 

15. At Paisley, Mr James Allan, jun. 
merchant, Glasgow, to Janet, second 
daughter of Thomas Leishman, of Oak- 
sbaw. Esq. 

— At Pilrig Street, Edinburgh, Ro- 
bert*Blackie, Esq. to Eliza, daughter of 
the late Burridge Purvis, Esq. of Glass- 
mount. 

— At tlfe Haining, Archibald Dou- 
*glas. Esq. son of Archibald Douglas, Esq. 
of Adderstone, to Margaret Violetta, 
diuimhter of the late Mark Pringle, Esq. 
pf Cliflton. 

15. At St Mary’s, Woolwich, William 
Hunter, Esq. of Cessnock Hall, Lanark¬ 
shire, to .M^y, only daughter of James 
Esq. rcWid horse artillery. 

^ At St Philip's* Church, Liverpool, 
Wimmp ^latr McKean, £sq^ merchant, 
.lilariaime, daughter of Johu 
Molh Liverpool. 
Craigheiid, Archibald Smith, 


Esq. merchant, Glasgow, to Elizabeth, 
daughter of Thomas M'CaU, Esq. nf 
Craighead. 

17. At the Collegiate Church, Manefaps- 
tcr, Charles Grant, Esq. of Barwood 
House, near Bury, to Mary Ann, only 
daughter of Thomas Worthington, Esq. 
of Sharson Hall, Cheshire. 

* 19. At St George’s Church, Hanover 
Square, London, Captain Pox, son of 
Lord llollqjid, to Miss Mary Fitzcla- 
rence. 

21 . At Pari? Place, Edinburgh, the 
Right Hon. the Earl of Levon and Mel¬ 
ville, to Elizabeth Ann Cuinphell, second 
daughter of the Hon. Lord Succoth. 

— At Edinburgh, Munro Ross, Esq. 
of Rosshill, to Grace, ypungest daughter 
of the late John Cuming, Esq. 

22 . At Glasgow, Thomas Campbell, 
Esq, to Agnes, second daughter of ICirk- 
inan Finlay, Esq. of Castle Toward. 

• — At Woodhall, Thomas Bannerman, 
Esq. to Jane,'*second daughter of George 
Hogarth, jun. Esq. of Woodhill. 

July 1 . At Musham, Yorkshire, the 
Rev. John Stewart, minister of Sorn, to 
Mary, flaughter of the late Lieut.-Gene- 
ral Gammel. 

— At Eldcrsly Flouse, Robert C. Bon- 
tine, Esq. of Aruoch, eldest son of Wil¬ 
liam C. C. Graham, Esq. of Gartmore, to 
Frances Laura, daughter of Archibald 
Speirs,' Esq. of Eldcrsly, and grand¬ 
daughter of the late Right Hou. Lord 
Dundas. 

2 . At Phantassie, James Aitchison, 
Esq. second son of William Aitchison, 
Esq. of Drummore, to Janet, second 
daughter of George Rennie, Esq. of Phan- 
tas^ie. 

— In St Paul’s Chapel, York Place, 
Edinburgh, Dr John Argyll Robertson, 
to Anne, second daughter of the late 
Charles Lockhart, Esq. of Newhall. u 

5. At Dundee, the Rev. Dr Irelan4>« 
Catharine Bank, North I.eith, to Cadm- 
rine, se<$ud daughter of the late Dr 
derson, physician, Dundee., . 

6 . At Kingston Place, Glasgow, GppL 
Lauchlin Macqjiarrie, 33d .resimpnt of 
foot, to "Miss Margaret M^Alpiny.'fourth 
daughter of the kite Daniel M*A]|>in, Esq. 
of Ardnachaig. 

— At SackviUe county of Ker^ 

ry, Ireland, Majpx DaVidGrahan]^ 5i^t)v 
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regioient foptj to Miss Honoria,Stokes, 
daughter of Olivesr Stokes, Esq. of the 
above county. 

•*‘ 6 . At Drylaw, Captain Charles Hope 
Watson, R. N. to Miss Mary Ramsay, 
youngest daughter of the late William 
Ramsay, Esq. of Barnton. 

— In Great King Street, Edinburgh, 
Richard Panton, Esq. of the island of 
Jamaica, rtid University of Cambridge, to 
Sophia Elizabeth^ eldest daughter of the 
late David Morrison. Esg. of the Hon. 
East India Company s civil service, Ben¬ 
gal establishment. < 

7. Dr Anderson, 92d regiment, to Geor- 
giana, third daughter of the late Captain 
John Graham, of the revenue service. 

— At Edinburgh, James Naismith, 
Esq. writer, Hamilton, to Janet, eldest 
daughter of the Rev. James Smith. 

8 . At Kirkaldy, Hugh JiUrasden of 
Pitcaple, Eeq. advocate, to Isabella, fourth 
daughter of Walter Fergus, Esq. of Stra ■ 
thore. , 

— At Morningside, Mr George G. 
Thomson, merchant, Leith, to Mary, 
youngest daughter of the late John Rich¬ 
mond, Esq. wine-merchant, Edinburgli. 

— At St George’s, Hanover Square, 
London, the Hon. Colonel Henry Lygon, 
M.P. to Lady Susan Elliot, second daugh¬ 
ter of the Earl and Countess St Germain. 

— At Aberdeen, George Keith, Esq. 
of Usan, to Elizabeth, daughter of Mr 
Donald, baker, Aberdeen. 

— AV Lon^n, Ivord Garvagh, to Ro¬ 
sabella Charlotte, eldest daughter of Hen¬ 
ry Bonham, Esq. M.P. for Sandwich. 

— At Ayr, W. F. Bow, M.D. Alnwick, 
Northnra^rland, to vTane, daughter of 
Licut.-C61onel Mackenzie, late of ^ his 
Majesty’s 72d regiment of Highlanders. 

At Edinburgh, David Greig, Esq. 
W.S. to Catharine, daughter of Mr Jo- 
siah Maxtbn, Albany Street. 

■ — At Edinburgh, John Campbell, Esq. 
younger of Sbecoth, to Anne Jane, young¬ 
est daughter of the late Francis Sitwell, 
Esq. of BarhionY Castle, Northumber- 
hua. 

12 . At Dund^, Edward Baxter, Esq. 
nserehanl; th^e, to Euphomia, youngest 
da^^of Aelat^W&p Esq. 

13^ jG^ntialanxt, tHie Rev. Matthew 
Lrishinafttiintofster of thq Gospel at Go- 


van, to Mifss Jane Elizabeth Bo(^, daugh¬ 
ter of the late Robert Boog, Esq. .' „ 

' 13. At Biddenden, Kent, the Right 

Hon. Lord George Henry Spencer Chuach- 
ill, son of his Grace the Duke of Marl¬ 
borough, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter Of ., 
the Rev. Dr Narcs, Rector of Biddenden, ( 
and niece to the Duke of Marlborough. ^ 

* — The Hon. and Rev. Henry Edward 
John Howard, youngest-son of the Earl 
of Carlisle, to Henrietta Elizabeth, daugh¬ 
ter of J. Wright, Esq. of Mappcrly, in 
the county of Nottingham. * i 

— The Right Hon. Lord De Dunstfih- 
ville, to Miss Lemon, daughter of Sir 
William Lerhon, Bart. 

14. At Knees worth House, the resi¬ 
dence of Francis Pym, jun. Esq. Hjf'nry 
Smith, Esq. third son of Samuel Smith, 
Esq. of Woodhall Park, to Lady Lucy 
Leslie Melville, eldest sister of the Earl 
of Leven and Melville. 

— At Croydon, Surrey, Frederick John 
Bassett, Esq. surgeon, Coleman Street, to 
I.sabella, elde.st daughter of the late Jamesr 
Dickson, Esq. of Croydon, and niece 'to . 
the late Mungo Park, Esq.» 

15. At Orchardmaini, the Rev. Tho¬ 

mas Struthers, Hamilton, to Isabella, 
eldest daughter of Adam Brydon, Esq. of 
Orchardmains. ' , • 

— At 77, Rose Street, Edinburgh, 
John Renwick, merchant, I^eith, to Jean*, , 
daughter of the late William Scott, F.sq. 
formerly of Bctach, Dumfries'-shire. 

16. At Balranald, the Rev. Finlay M*- 
Rae, minister of North Uist, to Isabella 
Maria, youngest daughter of Col. Mac¬ 
donald of Lyiidale. 

19. At Edinburgh, by tlic Rhv. James 
Hendcr^n, according to the forms of the 
Presbyterian Church, and on tho 17th 
current, by the Right Rev. Bishop Sand- • 
ford, according to me forms of the EnS' 
lish Church, Sir Alexander Don, of New-^ , 
ton Don, Bart. Representative in P^liai-^ . 
ment for the county of Roxburgh, to 
Grace Jane, eldest daughter of John Stein, 
Esq. Heriot Row. 

—At Ashted, in Surrey, Robol; Camp¬ 
bell Scarlett, Esm eldest son of James 
Scarlett, Esq,., M.P. to Sarsdi, yop:[^^ 
daughter of the late George 
•Chief «lusti^ of the Mauniiudr., ^ . 

■— At Tuam Cathedral*' 
rihgton. Esq. of the 5th dragoon 
8 
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son o/“ Sir Jonah Barrington, Judge of his 
Majesty's Court of Admiralty in Ireland, 
to Anna -Hamilton, third daughter of 
Nette’rville Blake, of Berming House, 
county Galway, Esq. and grand-niece to 
,/Viscount Nettervillc. 

* 19. At Aberdeen, James Il5ss, Esq. so- 
* licitor, Edinburgh, to Msfrgaret, eldest 

daughter of William Dyce, AI.D. Abcr- 
.dccn. • , 

20 . .At Castlcmilk, James Hotchkis, 
l^sq. of Teraplehall, W. S. to Margaret, 
yomigest daughter of Thomas Hart, Esq. 
of Castlemilk. 

— At Uatho, the Rev. J. J. Macfar- 
laiie, Shettlestonc, Glasgow, to Eli'/iabcth, 
eldest daughter of JMr John Anderson. 

2 J.*At Edinburgh, the Rev. .Tohn M. 
Turner, Rector of Welmslow, Cheshire, 
to Miss Louisa Lewis Robertson, third 
daughter of the late Captain (ieorge Ro- 
*^'rtson, of the R. N. • 

^ 22 . At Yarmouth Church, John Jo¬ 
seph Robinson, Fsq. to Cordelia Anne, 
"Tinly daughter of John Hanby Palmer, 
Esq. of Yarmouth, in the county of Nor¬ 
folk. 

— At Sidmouth, Charles Butler Ste- 
.venson. Esq. late of the Scots Greys, to 
Harriet Mary-Ann Graham, daughter of 
the*late James*(irahara, Esq. of llichard- 
by, Cumberland. 

• 23. At Edinburgh, James W. Dickson, 
Esq. advocate, to Jeanette Helen, daugh¬ 
ter of the late Janies Morison of Green- 
held, Esq. 

— At Edinburgh, IMr Robert Plcnder- 
leith, Borland, Eddlcstone, to IMiss Jean 
White, Peebles. 

~. At Bombay, Capt. Alex. Macdo¬ 
nald, of the Bengal Establishment, and 
political Agent in Baugeon and Kantil, to 
iVI^ss Maria Elphinston, daughter of John 
Elphinston, Esq. of the civil service, and 
Member of Council on the Presiden- 
cy of Bombay. 

26. At Edinburgh, Henry Engleficld, 
Esq. son of Sir Henry Charles Engleheld, 
Bart. to. Cjgtherine, eldest daughter of 
Henry .Witham .of Lartington, in the 
county of York, Esq.. The ceremony was 
performed by the Right Rev. Dr Cameron, 
Catholic Bishop, and afterwards by Sir 
Henry Moncrieff Wellwood, Bart, ac¬ 
cording to the^ fbrms of the Church of* 
Scotland. 
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26. At St Paul’s Chapel Edinburgh, 
^amuel Bcazley, Esq. to Miss E. F. Con¬ 
way. 

27. At Kensington Clmrch, the Lord 
Bishop of .Jamaica, to JMiss Pope, daugh¬ 
ter of the late E. Pope, Esq. 

— John Hutton, Esq. merchant, Leith, 
to *Tanc, youngest daughter of Peter 
Wood, Esq. Rosemount, Leith. 

28. At Irvine, James Johnston, ,Esq. 
town-clerk ofk Irvine, to .Jean, second 
daughter of the Igte .bimcs Crichton, Esq. 

, banker there. 

— At inverkeithing, Lieut. Rob(Tt 
Cock, R. N. to Elizabeth Greig Currie, 
eldest daughter of William Currie, Esq. 
of Swintonsbeath. 

29. At Nagpore, Captain D. Bruce, As¬ 
sistant Commissary-General, to Margaret, 
fourth daughter of the Rev. Dr Duncan, 
Ratho. 

— At Nagpore, John Wylie, Esq. M.D. 
Madras army, surgeon in the service of 
H. 11. the Rajah of Nagpore, to Susan, 
sixth daughter of the Rev. Dr Duncan, 
Ratho. 

30. At Bclhaveii Park, Ellis Dudgeon, 
Esq. to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the 
late George .Johnston, Esq. 

— At Woodside, Harvey Strong, Esq. 
American Consul, to Janet, eldest daugh¬ 
ter of Colin Gillespie, Esq. 

31. At Gibraltar, M^jor .John Mar¬ 
shall, JMilitary Secretary to his Excellen¬ 
cy General the Earl of Chatham, to Eli¬ 
zabeth, eldest daughter of William Toye, 
Esq. Judge of his Majesty’s Court of Ci¬ 
vil Pleas in that garrison. 

August 2 , At Dundee, the Rev. G. 
D. Mudie, of Roehford, Essex, to Miss 
Weddorbuni Ainslie, daughter of Mr 
Ainslie of Dundee. 

— At Kilmarnock, William Orr, Esq. 
to Anne, youngest daughter of the late 
Alexander Fowlds, Esq. — 

3. At Dalyell Lodge, Fifeshire, Robert 
Lindsay, €sq. s^ond sou of the Hem. 
Robert Lindsay (#Balcarres, to Fi^ces, 
daughter of Sir Robert Henderson of 
Straiten, Bart. 

— At Musselburgh, Edward, ton of 
James Johnston, Esq. of CUftoh, Glou-^ 
cestershire, to Sarah, eldest daughter of 
James Porteous, Esq. Musselburgh. 

— At Portobello, David Watson, Esq, 
writer in Edinburgh, to Elizabeth, 

2 E 
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youngeyt daughter of the late Francis 
Beautuont* ^isq. KnocWiouse, near Diin- 
(etinhpe. > 

' 4. At Kirkbyhill Church, near Bo- 
rou|^h]|k\gc, Jaiues iVIellor Brown, Esq. 
fcHTitierly of Gattonsidc, Roxburghshire, 
to Mary, eldest daughter of Mr Jacob 
Sinit)i» of Givendale Grange. 

6. At Edinburgh, Captain Thomas Pa¬ 
terson,’of his Majesty’s (i3d regiment, to 
Mary Ann, youngest daug^rter of the late 
Licut.-Colonel WiUian* Sherriff, Madras 
cavalry. ,, 

9. At Ayr, \V. A. Smith, Esq. Adju¬ 
tant 1st Ayrshire yeomanry cavalry, to 
Miss George Elizabeth Craw lord of Doon- 
sidc. 

— At Southfield Coctage, lilr AVilliain 
Phipps, Crainoiid, to Clementina, second 
daughter of the late Alexander Dick, Esq. 
accountant, Edinburgh. 

11. Al 1 iondon. Captain Sanderson, 
Bengal cavalry, to Elizabeth Oswifld, 
eldest daughter of Alcxundtr Anderson, 
Esq. Chapel Street, Grosvenor Square. 

1,‘J. At Inverness, D. Campbell, Esq. 
surgeon, to Alexanderina Forbes, thiid 
daughter of the late Capt. John Forbes. 

l(i. At Crauford, the lion. George 
Charles Grantley Fitzhardinge Berkeley, 
sixth sou of tJie late Flarl of Berkeley, to 
Caroline Slartha, second daughter of the 
late Paul Benfield, Esq. ^ 

— At Edinburgh, Peter Hill, jun! Esq. 
to Ann, only daughter of Daniel Mac- 
dowall. Esq. of St Vincent. 

— AtBranxton, George Rennie, Esq. 
East Craig, to Isabella, only daughter of 
the late John Turnbull, Esq. of Branxton. 

17. At Glasgow, Alexander Stevenson, 
Esq. W. S. to Catlierine, second iluugh- 
ter of Andrew White, Esq. Charlotte 
Street. * 

rr-, At Manse of Meldnim, the Rev. 

•JiVillianl Grant, nainister of Duthil, to 
Mary, yotyngegt daughter of the late Dr 
Gariodn « 

- 1 - At Invei^ordojil the Rev. David 
Fraser, minister , of Doros, to Miss Ca¬ 
tharine Stormonth, third daughter of the 
late Rev. JsmeK Stormqntlr, minister of 

•• .r . ' 

.fti! AtiLondtHa, tlm Earl of Kinnoul, to 
Louisa ' diughtar of i Admiral Sir 

Chatioa aiitl Lady Rowleyr, , > n 
— At Haddington, the Rev. Benja¬ 


min Lahig, Arbroath, to Georgina^ sixth 
daughter of the Rev. Mr Chalmers, Had¬ 
dington. •- • 

17. At Glasgow, Thomas Paul Mac- 
gregor, Esq. late lieutenant of the Ben¬ 
gal auxiliary cavalry, eldest son of Col. 

A. P. Mac^egor, Auditor-General of tlTe-, 
.Bengal forces, to Miss Katherine Living-,' 
stone, eldest daughter of William Li- 
vingstone. Esq. ^ ‘ 

18. At Parkhead, near Perth, AJr ’Wil¬ 
liam Bruce, merchant, Edinburgh, to 
Agnt's, dfiughter of Robert Morison.^lsq. 

19. At Dumfries, John Clark, Miysi- 
cian to the ibrees at Albany barracks, 
Isle of Wight, to Mary, daughter of John 
Gilchrist, M.l). 

— At Glontyan, the Rev. Henry Jolj^ 
Ingilby, llector of West Keal, IJncoln-'" 
.shire, to Elizabeth, .second daughter of 
the late Day Ilort JM^Dowall, Esq. of 
Waikingshaw. 

20 . At Edinburgh, .Jacob Keyscr, Es^ 
Professor of Chemistry and Natural Phi-* 
losopliy in the University of ChristianS^ 
Noiway, to Miss IMaria Frances Frede- 
rici, daughter of the late Fraiifcis Frcde- 
rici. Esq. some time governor of Suri¬ 
nam. 

— At Dublin, Anthony P. Marshall, 
Esq. of Edinbuigh, to Frances, fomrfli 
daughter of the late Smollct Holden, 
Esq. of Dublin. • 

21 . At Manse of Forglen, James Mor¬ 

rison, Esq. Haughs;^ to Johnston, eldest 
daughter of the Rev. L. Moyes, minister 
of Forglen. * 

23. At Glasgow, IMr William Mother- 
well, merchant, to Ann Nicol, third 
daugliter of Robert Nicol, Esq. Hutchc- 
sontown. 

— At Westfield, Kingaion, .John AIu- 
calpinc. Esq. .surgeon, to Ellen, dau^lj^r* 
of the late John Webster, ]''.sq. btone 
O'Morphy, Kincardineshire. . 

25. At theManseof Panbridc, thc,Re^^ 
William Robertson of Carmylie, lo Do¬ 
rothea, daughter of the Rev, David 'i'l^il, 
Fanbride. , 

— At St Martin'e-in-tliq-Fields, L^- 
don, George Rennip, Esq. juni(tr,of Ph*Wt- 
taasie, East ^otUian> to ^an^* elikst 
daughter of the late .John Rep.ip^, Ew. 

27. At Merton Hall, 

* James Haldane Tail, 
navy, to Miss Mary Yule, youngest 
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daughter of the late Benjamin Yule, Esq. 
df Wlieatdeld, near Edinburgh. 

»7. Af^Traprain, James Murray, Esq. 
to Clarissa, daughter of the late Rev. 

. George Groldie, Athclstoneford. 

.‘10. At the Manse of Crailing, Mr Bo- 
*bcrt Strachan, Ijondoii, to Elizabeth, 
fourth daughter of the Rev*. David Brown. 

• — At Hcathtywick House, East JiO- 

• tltian, Samuel Anderson, Esq. wine-iuer* 
chant, to Anne, eldest daughter of the 
late james Milnes, Esq. and niece to 
Lhnitenant-General Ilardymaii. • 

31. At Dolls, Stirlingshire, William 
Ilaig, Esq. Bonnington, to Elizabeth, 
youngest daughter of John Philip, Esq. 

JMtdy. At i, Kicr Street, Edinburgh, 
♦Mr William Crawford, merchant, fllon- 
trose, to Elizabeth, daughter of the late 
Mr .Tames Aikrnan, jtn). distiller. House 
of Muir. 

S — At Patna, East Indies, W. C. Smitli, 
^'Esq. Judge and IMagistrateof Gharipore, 
jto Anne Jessie, fourth daughter of the 
late Donald McKenzie, Esq. of Haitficdd, 
in Ross-shirc. 

— At Frederick town, Now Brunswick, 
Major M'Nair, of the .!»2d light infantry, 
to Aliss Eleanor Staiisur, daughter of the 
.Right Rev. tjlie T..ord Bishop of Nova 
SCotia. 

. SjiCTEMBisa 1. At St George’s, Hano¬ 
ver Square, London, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Allen, of the late i<J3d lancers, to Miss 
Mitchell, eldest daughter of the late Co¬ 
lonel Campbell Mitchell, niece to Lady 
Fletcher, of Asliley Park^ and Lady 
Leith. 

2. 4^t St James’s Church, Piccadilly, 
London, Lord Elliot, only son of the Earl 
of St Germains, to the Bight Hon. Lady 
.lemima Corimallis, third daughter of the 
late Marquis Cornwallis. 

— At Bonnington, John Adair, Esq. 
^5f Genoch, Wigtonshire, to Christina, 
eldest dapgbter of the late John Haig, Esq. 

r-i At the Manse of Daviot, the Rev. 
Hehry Simson, minister of Chapel of Ga- 
rioch, to Mary, second daughter of the 
Rev, Robert Shepherd, minister of Da- 
vio fc ' ' 

' 5; Rirkmicbael, James Crawford, 
Ea<i. M.pi'to Ann Whiteford, eldest 
diughttir \6f Pavid Kennedy, Esq. of 
Kiiirkhiitihaol. * ' , 


6. At Symington Lodge, Alexander 
, 'Wardrop, Esq. of Madras, to Jesse, thikd 

daughter of the late Robert Bum, Em. 
architect, Edinburgh. ^ 

— At Glasgow, Daniel Etoile Patrice 
Hennessy, Esq. eldest .son of Patrice 
Hennessy, Esq. banker, Brus-sels, to Ca- 
tlxcrino, only daughter of John Knox, 
jun. Esq. Glasgow. 

7. At Cowie, Stirlingshire, Mr John 
F orroster, merchant, Glasgow, to Marga¬ 
ret, eldest daughtt# of James Macnab, 
Esq. distdler. 

11. At St Margaret’s CluiTch, West¬ 
minster, .John Mitchell, Esq. M. P. to 
Eliza, eldest daughter of John Elliot, 
Esq. of Pimlico J.odgo. 

J 3. At Comely Bank, by the very Rev. 
Principal Baird, Mr Bobert Kirkwood, 
cneraver, to Batbia, youngest (laughter 
of Robert Dunbar, Esq. Tax-office. 

It. At Edinburgh, John dibson, jun. 
Esq. W. S. to Ciiavlotte Ellen, eldest 
daughter of John (iordon. Esq. Salisbury 
Road. ^ 

— At Fenwick, James Wylie, Esq. of 
Gameshill, to Jean, .second daughter of 
Mr John Kerr, Stewarton. 

1.5. At London, J.ord F-llonl»orough, to 
Jane Elizabeth Digby, only daughter of 
Rear-Admiral Digby and ViscouiitesBAn- 
dover. 

-y- At Dalton, Dumfries-shire, .Tohn 
Ilannay, Esq. W. S. to Miss Eliza S. 
Kennedy, only daughter of the late J. 
Kennedy, E.sq. 

— At Leitli, Mr .Tohn Niven, mer¬ 
chant, to Mrs iilary Spalding, widowof 
Dr Al(‘X. Spalding, Port Maria, West 
Indies. 

IR. At Stafford Street, Edliiburgh, 
Major-General Hamilton, to Mary Au¬ 
gusta, youngest daughter of the' late 
Alexander Bower, Es(j. of Klncaldruni. 

— At Bolton Percy, in Yorkahire/4)y 
his Grace the Archbishop of York* Getitge 
Baillio, junior. Esq. eldest son of Geoige 
Baillic, Esq. of Jerviswoode, to Georgina, 
youngest daughter of Mr* Archdeacon, 
Markham. 

21. At St Andrew's, MTJbhii Buchan, 
writer, St Andrew's, to Ann, daughter of 
Mr Alexander Thothsc^^ merchant there. 

— At Glas^w, Mr'Ebmezer Bow, 
merchant, Glasgour^to Mws Jane Brown, 
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only of the late Mr William 

firuwn, inerelia)it there. 

. At tlio hou!»e of the British Am¬ 
bassador, at Taris, Lieutciiant-Coloncl 
the Hon. James Knox, son of Viscount 
Northland, to Mary Louisa, eldest daugh¬ 
ter of Edward Taylor, of Bifrons, in the 
county of Rent, Esq. and niece to Major- 
General Sir Herbert Taylor. 

27. At Montrose, the Kev. John Wood, 
A.M. to Amiabella, aocoml daughter of 
Captain Bryden, of ::;batiplace. 

— At Dublin, the Rev. W. H. Drura- 
inond, D, D. minister of tlie Presbyterian 
Church of Strand Street, to JMiss Catha¬ 
rine Blackly, daughter of the late Robert 
Blackly, Esq. of Imrgan Street. 

— At Lanark, Thomas ]\I. Moffat, 
Esq. solicitor, Edinburgh, to Miss Jessie 
Finlay Boyd, daughter of the late IMr 
James Boyrd, of Kingson’s Knowe, La¬ 
nark. 

28. Lord Henry Seymour Moore, only 
brother to the Marquis of Drogheda, to 
JMary, second daughter of Sir Henry Par¬ 
nell, Bart. AI. P. for the Queen’s county, 
and niece of the Alarquis of Bute and 
Earl of Portarlington. 

lAitely. At London, Captain Alexander 
Fraser, royal engineers, eldest son of 
Viee-Admiral Fraser, to Cecile, only 
daughter of the late Count de Jullienne. 

OcTOHEJi 4. At Edinburgh, Wiliam 
Henry Dowbigging, Esq. to Georgina, 
fourth daughter of the lion. William 
Alaule, of Pamnure, AI. P. 

— At Ripcarton, William Kaye, of the 
Aliddle Temple, Esq. barrister-at-law, to 
Alary Cecilia, eldest daughter of James 
Gibson, Craig, of Riccartop, Esq. 

— At Glasgow, Thomas Galbraith Lo¬ 
gan, Esq. H. J). surgeon of the 5th dra¬ 
goon guards, to Airs Mary Ann Snod¬ 
grass, rjclict of John Buchanan, Esq. of 
•ik)drishmoi:e. 

— At Aberdeen, William Forbes Ro- 
bortsoq, Esq. of. llaxlohcad,Helen, 
youngest daugnteV of James Hadden, Esq. 

5. At Dedham, Alargafet, second daugh¬ 
ter of the Alajor-General Borthwick, 
of Uie royal artillery, to George Round, 
Esq. of Lexdcn, near Colphester. 

— At Harmon Court, tlie JRon. and 
vjt ry Re.v. the Dpati of W'iind^r, to Char¬ 
lotte SpJ|iia, second daughter of Richard 
Moore, E^sq. of Ilainpiou Court Palace. 


5. At 'Edinburgh, Peter Clarke -Gib¬ 
son, Esq. surgeon, to Catherine, iSeeoltld 
daughter of the late John M‘K‘tinzie, Esq. 
of Strathgarve. 

— At Hermitage Place, Leith, Air. 
Ebenezer Watson, to Isabella, daughter ' 
of W. Thorburn, Esq. 

' — John Lewis Graham Balfour, Esq. 
W.S. to Alexis, eldest daughter of Charles 
Mercer, Esq. Allan Park, Stirling. 

— At Alillfield, Haddington, ‘Peter 
Crooks, Esq. W. S. to Marion, daughter 
of Air Peter Dods. ' 

— Alexander Warrand, Esq. Aladras 
medical establishment, to Emilia Alarv 
Davidson, second daughter of H. R. Dutf^ 
Esq. of Aluirfown, Inverness-shire. 

C. At Elgin, William AI. AlacAhQrew, 
Esq. merchant in Lisbon, to Anne, se¬ 
cond daughter of Air Forsyth, bookseller 
in Elgin. ^ 

1 iTAt Dalserf, James Bruce, of Broom * 
hill. Esq. to Janet, third daughter of WU-'' 
liam Jamieson, Esq. merchant in Glasgoty_-, 

12 . At Garngad Hill, Dr AJ. S. Buch¬ 
anan, to Agnes, youngest daughter of 
William Leechman,Esq. merchant, drlas- 
gow. 

— At Edinburgh, Dr Andrew Turn- 
bull, to Alargaret, thin? daughter of 
George Young, Esq. accountant of ex¬ 
cise. 

— At Mayfield, IJcutenant William 
Bremner, of the 24th regiment, Madras 
army, to Georgina Iluntly, fourth daugh¬ 
ter of the late James Robertson, of May- 
field, Esq. W. S. 

13. At Aberdeen, Mqjor J, S. Sinclair, 
royal artillery, toEupheraia, eldest daugh¬ 
ter of the late Thomas Buchan, Esq. of 
Audimacoy. 

— At London, Henry Lystcr, I^q. of, 
Rowton Castle, in the county of 
to Lady Charlotte Barbara Ashley Cooper, 
daughter of the Earl of Shaftesbury, S 

14. At London, Charles Mufray, Esq. 

of St Peter's College, Cambridge, third 
son of Major-General John Ajurrtty, late 
Lieutenant-Governor of pen)er«fa, to 
Frederica Jane, second‘daughter of; the 
late Frederick Groves, Esq. ' . ^ 

16. Chistopher James Magipiy, Esq. of 
College Hill, eldest son of Aldef nian AJag- 
nay, to Caroline, thirct daughter' of,Sir 
C'harles Flower, Bart, df Alid 
dlcscx. 
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%16*. ^Guernsey, James Cockburn, Esq. 
to JJ^aria touisa, eldest daughter of the 
late William Corbin, Esq. of Guernsey. 

18. At Sundruin, the Rev, George Col¬ 
ville, minister of Kilwinning, to .fanet 
Maria, daughter of the late Alexander 
Macdou^al, Esq. i 

— At Woodhill, James Hadden, jun- 
Esq. to Elizabrth, eldest daughter of 
George Hogarth, Esq. of Woodhill. * 
— By the Rev. J. Temple, A. M. do- 
m^stfe chaplain to the Right lion, the 
Earl of Dalhousic, James Hamilton, Esq.* 
of Bangour, to Mary, third daughter of 
the Hon. William Mauie, of P8,nmurc, 
M. P. 

Captain Robert Gordon, of the 45tli 
"regiment, to Miss Anne Gordon, only 
daughter of John Gordon, Esq. W. S. 
61, Frederick Street. 

. — At Edinburgh, Hugh Craig, Esq. 

^Wallace Bank, Kilmarnock, to Isabella, 
^dest daughter of the Rev. James Por- 
’ teous. 

20. At Edinburgh, Mr William Finch, 
'merchant, liouisiana, to Janet, second 
daughter of the late Mr Alexander Twee- 
die, merchant, Edinburgh. 

At Edinburgh, Mr Thomas Thom- 

• sen, merchaht, Louisiana, to Isabella, 
third daughter of the late Mr Alexander 

•Tweedie, merchant, Edinburgh. 

21. At London, Sir P. Musgrave, Bart. 
M.P. Thlcnhall, to ISIiss Fluyder, niece 
to the Countess of lionsdalc. 

~ At London, John Lister ICayc, Esq. 
eldest son of Sir John Lister Kaye, Bart, 
to Miss Arbuthnot, niece to the Right 
Honourable Charles Arbuthnot and of 
the Bishop. ^ 

23.* At Bjmff, Mr Alexander Cromar, 
^crehant, Aberdeen, to Jane Jnglis, 
youngest daughter of George Forbes, Esq. 
. Banfi: 

, 26. At Aston Rowand, Oxon, the Hon. 
Wiftiain Rodney, to Eliza Ann, youngest 
daughter of the late Thomas Brown, Esq. 

^27. At Balmungic, James Lurasdaine, 
of La^hallan^ Esq. to Sophia, eldest 
daughter of William Lindsay, Esq. of 

• Bahnungie., 

28. At Rirkraichael House, Argyle- 
sljife,, t^6orge Cole, Esq. merchant, Glas- 
gpiy, to Aqn Campbell, da.ugbtcr of the 
late Ilfumphrey Colquhoun, Esq. nJer- 
chant, Glasgow. 


iMtuly. At Dublin, the Rev. Arthur 
' Irwin, to Jemima, eldest daughter of the 
late Athmuhty Richardson, of lliclr* 
moiit, county of Longford, Esq. 

— At St Mary-le-bone Church, Lon¬ 
don, Richard Ford, Esq. of Gloucester 
Place, to Harriet, daughter of the Earl 
of*Essex. 

— At St Martin’s-in-the-Fields, Lon¬ 
don, Philip S^^aepherson, of the 30th foot, 
to Caroline, Maria, oldest daughter of E. 
Barnette, Esq. df Nf w Bond Street. 

Nov Kins Kit 1. At Kirkcudbright, Cap¬ 
tain Roxburgh, of the late Glengarry 
light infantry, to IMiss Eupheinia Mel¬ 
ville, daughter of Alexander Melville, 
of Barquhar, Esq. 

— At (’ampbcltoii, Mr J. Boss, jun. 
merchant, (xlasgow, to Ann, eldest daugh¬ 
ter of Angus MH^iil, Esq.^ of Prospect, 
Montego Bay, Jamaica. • 

• — David Smart, Esq. Inch Grundlc, 
to Julia Richardson^ eldest daughter of 
William Richardson, of his Majesty’s 
customs, Leith. 

2. At Edinburgh, James Glen, Esq. 
distiller. Mains, liinlithgow, to Miss Ann 
Heriot, daughter of the late Mr George 
Ileriot. 

— At Gosford, Captain Wildman, of 
the 7th hussars, to T.ady Margaret Chat¬ 
teris, daughter of the Earl of Wemyss 
and March. 

— At Hartshead Church, Yorkshire, 
Charles John Brandling, Esq. of the 10th 
royal hussars, to Henrietta, youngest 
daughter of Sir GeorgU; Armytage, Bart, 
of Kirklees, in the same county. 

— At the English Chapel at Lusanne, 
in iSwitzerlaml, Thomas Medwin, Esq. of 
the late 24th light dragoons, to Anne 
Henrietta, Countess de Stamford. 

t>. At Lint House, George Kinnear, 
Esq. hanker in Edinburgh, to Euph emia , 
daughter of Robert Watson, Esq. baWfffer 
in Gla|B 0 w. 

10. At Edinburgh, Jatn^s Hay, Esq. 
of Belton, captain royal tiav.y, to Miss 
Stewart of Physgill. 

— At Auchtertyre, in the county of 
Forfar, James Andersop, Esiq. Cupar 
Grange, to Jessie, only da^hter of Wil¬ 
liam Watson, Esq. 

12. At the Pimtestgnt Church at* Lu¬ 
sanne, in Switjieriaqd, Captain Wynne 
Baird, son of Robert! Baird, Esq. of New- 
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byth, Jirid'n^ttbetr of Gehoral Sir David 
Baird, Bai^. wc. &c. to Mias Madeline 
StiBfln'Cei^at, dawgliter of Henry Cerjat, 
Esq. 

I'Ji’. At' George Street, Edinburp^b, the 
Right Hon. the Earl of Glasgow, to Miss 
Jolla Sinclair, daughter 6f the Right 
Hon. Sir Joliti Sinclair, Bart. 

l.'i. At Arbroath, James Goodall, Esq. 
provost, to Ann, eldest daughter of Bailie 
David (’argill. ^ ^ 

— At Inverness, bon aid MacQueen, 
Esq. of Co^brough, captain in thcMa- 
dra.s cavalry, to Margaret, daughter of 
James Grant, Esq. of Bught, 

— At Edinburgh, John Taylor, Esq. 
attorney in Exchequer, to Dorothea Ju¬ 
dith, fourth daughter of the late Lieute- 
nant-^Golonel I^ewis Hay, of the royal en¬ 
gineers. 

10. At Greenock, Quintin D. Ninian, 
Esq.merchant, toEllizahcth, eldestdaugh - 
ter of the late Mr John Muir, writer. 

17. At York, George Cholmley, Esq. 
of Ilowshain, to Hannah, daughter of 
John Robinson Foulis, Ksej. of Bucktdn, 
in the county of York. 

— In Florence, at the hotel of tin; Bri¬ 
tish Ambassador, Captain David Wilson, 
ofthe Bombay army, to Miss.J. L. Young, 
daughter of the late Professor Young, of 
Glasgow. 

18. Alexander Alacduff, late of the 
moth foot, to Mrs Macdonald, widow of 
John Macdonald, Esq. of Plantation, Kin- 
tyre, Bcrbice. 

— At Edinbu%h, Edward Platt, Esq. 
to Miss Sibdla Morrison, second daugh¬ 
ter of George Duncan, Esq. 

19. William Home, Esq. barrack-mas- 
tfir of Newry, to Hopewell, daughter of 
Isaac William Glenny, Esq. Immediate¬ 
ly after the ceremony, the happy bridc- 

was presented wtb a superb gold 
snuff-box by the officers of his late regi- 
ipent, (thc'StJth, or Royal Countj^lown,) 
in token of the high estimation in which 
they have held him, as a soldier and a 
gentlemait., nearly twenty years that ho 
served in that distinguished 6orps. 
iAt Greenoclc, James Stevenson, 
Esg.'^erch^t, Glasgow, to Jane Stew- 
ar4 daughter of tlie late Alexander Sha- 
ndn i Esq. inerchant, Greenock. ; 

—' At Glrtfenhank, John Greig, Esq. 


manufacturer; GlasMw, to Isab'^lay sy- 
cond daughter of 'ITiomas Baird, Esq^. at. 
Cireenbank, and present provost of'Pol** 
lockshaws. 

2.1. At Musselburgh, Captain William 
MMker, 8.5th regiment of foot, to Aliss' 
Catherine, eldest daughter of the late ih 
C. Ogilvie, Esq. 

24. At Haddington, Alexander Fyfc, 
^Urgeou, St Patrick Square, Edinburgh, 
to Alin, second daughter of the late Mr 
Andrew JMatthew, Haddington. 

2.0. At NorthBank.Mr William Thom¬ 
son, merchant, Glasgow, to Margaret, 
only daughter of the late Mr Malcolm 
Colquhouii. 

— At Edinburgh, I.ieutenaut-Cn’one] 
Douglas, of (ireeiicroft, Dumfries-shire, 
to Jane Wilhelraina, second daughter of 
the late Erskine Douglas, Esq. M. D. . 

.SO. t\t Greenock, James Maxwell, Esq. 
comptroller of the customs at the port oG 
Campbelltown, to Mr$ .lean Campbell, 
daughter of the late John Stevenson, Esq."^ 
merchant in Oban. 

jMte/i/. At West Grlnstcad Park, Sus¬ 
sex, Gabriel Shaw, Esq. to Uic lion. 
Frances Erskine, eldest daughter of the 
Right Hon. Lord Erskine. 

Dkckmuku 1. At Edinburgh, Air WP- 
liam Russel, I.ondon Street, to Christian, 
second daughter of G. Young, Esq. ac-* 
countant of excise. 

2. At Edinburgh, James Eckford, Esq. 
captain Gth regiment of Bengal native in¬ 
fantry, to Mary, third daughter of J&nles 
Alexander Haldane, Esq. George Street. 

3. At Edinburgh, Mr M^ilh'am Pringle, 
merchant in Edinburgh, to Alargar^t, jse- 
cond daughter of Mr James Rutlierford, 
merchant there. 

4. At the British Ambassador’s Chape^ ' 

in Paris, William Timothy Curtis, Esq. 
(now, by letters patent, Baron Aummit,), 
nephew of Sir William Curtis, Bart, to 
Mademoiselle Elizabeth Sophie Aumout, 
of Paris. » 

5. At St Andrew’s Church, Holhorn, 

London, Mr .Tames Maul| Rose, uf Dar- 
naway, near Forres, to Emma Sophia Jane 
Matilda Ashficld, of Ely Place, r Exeter 
daughter of Thorna.s Ashficld, Esq. soli-* ^ 
citor. , 

,7. At Edinburgh, David AytoneLmdei- 
say. Esq. son of tiie late Patrick Linde- 
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*sa 3 ii jfcpq>of Worrnistott, to .lolui Rmelia, 
(lauij^tijr odT tlic late John Ay tone, E$<]. 
of Kippo. 

7. Mr James Turnbull, accountant, 
^ Glasgow, to Margaret, only daughter of 

the late Thomas Falconer, jun. Esq. wri- 
■ lilt there. 

— At Stockport, Cheshire, Alexander 
^M'Gibboii, Esq. Of Crawhill, town clerk 
of (Jtueensferry, to Agnes, second daugb-* 
tcT of the laic Alexander Laing, Esq. 
liii^litbgow. ^ 

8. ' At St George’s, Hanover Square, 
I.ondon, William Stiles Ilae, Esq. Hull, 
to Mary Anne, only daughter James 
Urander, Esq. Park Street. 

^ —Jn the parish church of Little Mar- 

Tow, Sir Thomas Francis Ereomantle, of 
Swanbounie, Bart, to Louisa Elizabeth 
Nugent, the eldest daughter of General 
George Nugent, Bart. G. C. B« and 
^>?n^eraber for Buckingham. 

to. At Edinburgh, Mr Peter Sinclair, 
■fncrcliant, I.eith, to' Miss Ann Grant, 
eldest daughter of IMr George Moir, che¬ 
mist, Edinburgh. 

1.3. At Great King Street, Edinburgh, 

. John Swanston, Esq. Banden, Ireland, to 
Eliza, youtigest elaugbter of the late Hr 
'WiTiram Swaflston, of St Kitts. 

<— At Clyde Buildings, Air John Lead- 
♦>ettcr, merchant, Glasgow, to Ann, eklest 
daughter of Robert Hutton, Esq. mer¬ 
chant. 

1 k At Walcot Church, Bath, Major 
Ho^go, of his Alajesty’s tiith regiment, 
to Maria, youngest daughter of Lieute¬ 
nant-General Cameron, of Nca House, 
HaUt^. 

15. At Perth, the Rev. Jolm Burns, 
minist&r of vljuchtergaven, to Aliss Eliza- 
* Ijpth Stirling, second daughter of Henry 
Stirling, lute farmer at Innerpaff'ray. 

« At Clyde Bank, Bernard Albinus 

^Watt, Esq. qf Crescent, near Dundee, to 
Miss .lane Cjunninghame, daughter of 
Colin Arrott, Esq. of Clyde Bank, near 
Glasgow. 

re.. At Ediq^jurgh, the Rev. James 
Fate, minister of Innerleithen, to Jean, 
dan^ter of the late Mr Thomas Potts, 
Jedburgh. 

— At Mary-lc-bone Church, London, 
the Hon. George Cathcart, of the 7th 
hussars, tire third son of the Earl Catfi- 
cart, to the Right Hon. Lady Georgiana 


Greville, the eldest da^hhrr of the Rite 
•Hon. Robert F. Greville, and Louisa, 
(in her own right,) Countess of Alans^ 
held, his wife. 

20. At Paris, in the chapel of the Bri¬ 
tish Embassy, Robert Ruchapan, Esq. 
younger of Drumpellier, to ^arah Alaiia 
C. tloare, eldest daughter of SirJuseph 
Wallis Hoarc, Bart. 

20. At Gos(^rd, the Right Hon.- Geo. 
Harry TiOrd Grey, eldest son of the Earl 
of Stamford ana W^irrington, to liudy 
Katharine Charteris, third daugliter of 
the Earl of Werayss and Alarcb. 

— At Rhinic, Alexander Alacbarnet, 
Esq. of St Vincent, to Mary, eldest flnugh- 
ter of William Baillie Rose, Esq. pf 
Rhinie. 

— At Ayr, Thomas Ranken, Esq. wri¬ 
ter, to Jane Campbell I.ogan, daughter 
of the late John Logan, Esq. of Knock- 
shiiuioch. 

— At Alloa, Air Henry Thomson, to 
Jucobiiia Stewart, eldest daughter of John 
Drummond, Esq. Alloa. 

— At Trades! on, Glasgow, Patrick 
Ncilson, Esq. of Comoquhill, to Janet, 
youngest daughter of William Loudon, 
Esq. 

21. At Spott House, William Copeland, 
Efjq. to Elizabeth, second daughter of 
Robert Hay, Esq. of Spott. 

-*• At Inverkeithing, Robert Dilh Esq. 
writer, Stirling, to Janet, second daugh¬ 
ter of the Rev. Ebenezer Brown, Inver- 
keilhing. 

25. At I.eith Walk, the Rev- S* Al'Gre- 
gor, to Mary, second daughter of James 
I.eslie, Esq. 

22. At St Mary-le-hone Church, Loii- 

don, Charles Heaid Bcague, Esq. royal 
engineers, to Alary, eldest daughter ,of 
the late Major-General Jarpes Ihriugle, 
of the Hon. East India Company’s set;* 
vice. « , . ,. 

— At^yr, Lachlan Alackiuto^, 

S. S. C. Edinburgh, to Isabella,, tb^w 
daughter of. Andrew Gemnjiel,, jEsq, of 
Langlands. , 

28. At Dundee, John Esq* 

Springhill, to Jessie, second oa^ghter>^n 
VirUiara Lindsay, Esq,.. Carolina Port., 

— At Ringarar, Island ot.lVIull, Peter 
M‘Arthur, Esq. Ard wea, lo Flora, daugh¬ 
ter of the late John ,M‘J,a,*an, Esq. of 
Tiangamull. 
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30. At the Manse of Kincardine O’Niel, 
tlie Rev. James Gordon Garioch, mini¬ 
ster of Strachan, to Helen, eldest daugh¬ 
ter of the Rev. John Rodger, minister of 
Kincardine O’Niel. 

I At fly. At Polstead, hy the Rev. John 
Whitmore, Chamberlain Ilinchliff, Esq. 
of London, to Sarah, eldest daughter of 
Wootlbine Parish, Esq. one of his Ma¬ 
jesty’s commissioners of cerise. 

— At Wessel, in Prussia, Sir William 
Congieve, Bart. M.^E. to Isabella, relict 
of Henry Nesbitt M‘Evoy, Esq. 

HEATHS. 

Januahv 1. At Edinburgh, Mr Allan 
Grant, messenger at arms. 

— At Canongate, Edinburgli, Mrs Ja¬ 
net Brodic, wife of Diincan Cowan, Esq. 

-r- Miss Emily Shirriff, second datigh- 
ter of the late IJeutenant-Colonel Wil¬ 
liam Shirriff, of the Madras cavalry. 

2. At Irvine, Isabella Lang, third 
daughter of the Rev. Gilbert Lang, of 
liargs. 

— At Cormiston, Daniel Collyer, Esq. 

— At Glasgow, Miss Pagan, of Bogton, 
aged 81 yesr.s. 

— At Eaton Hall, the Hon. Gilbert 
Grosvenor, the infant son of Lord Bcl- 
gfave. 

— At Lochfinehcad, Mary M‘Naugh- 
tan, in the 8.Sd year of her age, aiuPthe 
last in the parish of the ancient family of 
the M'Naughtans of Dtmdaramh. 

•— At Madras, John Eraser Jjanc, Esq. 
collector of Masnlipatam, in the service 
of the Honourable the East In<lia Com¬ 
pany. 

3. At Edinburgh, aged 24, Bicbard 
Beckwith Craik, younger of Arbigland, 
Esq. advocate. > 

—At the vicarage, Ashby-de-la-Zoucli, 
Euphemia, the wife of the Rev. William 
I^Houall, airtd mother oGhis nine chil¬ 
dren, the youngest four moiitl\g old, in 
ithe 33d year her age. 

' 4 At Glaigow; John Maohen, Esq. in 
‘tlie 51&t year of hia age. 
vffe’li— At St Vin^nt, WeOt Indies^ Charles 
'^eSI^Ketm^y;EBq. ahrg(eon, late in Pit- 
loreliy, Perthshire. 

' At Matfduflf, James Lyal, Esq. fish- 
eldest bailie of that burgh. 

' — At Gbtden, Archibald Stirling, Esq. 

•of Garden. 


^ tt. At Bath, aged £1, Hugh Campbdl, 
Esq. of iMayficld, in the county of Ayr, 
late captain in the 85th regiment. 

— At Easter Balado, Mrs Antonia 
Hardic, wife of James Beveridge, Esq. of 
Easter Balailo, in the 72d yeat* of lict 
age. 

— At Fordel, in Fife, .John Smith, 
aged 97. He had been in the service ot 
the Eordcl family, as cook, ■ft>r seventy 
years, and actually filled tliat situation 
until three years ago. 

6. At London, the lady of John libch. 
Esq. 

— A.t l*ark, Robert Govane, Esq. ol 
Drumquhassle, aged 53 years. 

— At Glasgow, Miss Rebecca Boyd, 
youngest daughter of the late Tlmmah 
Boyd, Esq. of Kilmarnock, Jamaica. 

7. At Aberdeen, ,Tohn Davidson, ol 
Kebl)tty, Esq, in his 74th year. 

— At Jedburgh, IVlrs Harwell, aged 
8.3, spouse of the late Mr Robert Has- 
well. . ' * 

— At liUddington House, Surrey, W al¬ 
ter Irvine, Esq. in the 7(;th yebr of his 
age. 

— At I.eith, Mr.Tohn Parker, agent, 
late of Ncwcnstle-upon-Tyne. 

— At Devonport, at the house of J, 
Forbes, Esq. Captain John Hutcheson, 
82d regiment. 

8. At Dumfiics, Robert .Tackson, Esq, 
comptroller of the customs at that port, 
and late projnietor and editor of tbt 
Dumfries .Tournal, in the 52d year oflii* 
age. 

9. At Brechin, Mrs Smith, aged 74, 
relict of the late Mr William Smith,^'Wes1 
Drums. 

— At Leith Walk, JMrs Esther Anne- 
tonies, relict of the late Mr William Ker, 
goldsmith, Edinburgh. ' 

— At Saltcoats, Mr William Wibon, 
stationer, in the 78tli year of Iris 

10. At London, the Right Hoh; Lkdy 
Caroline Pennant. 

— At Greenock, Mr Patrick Mories, 
merchant. ^ ‘ ! 

<— At Uothney, William Gordon, Esq, 
of Uothney, W.S. ' ' * 

— While craj)loyecd in surveyilrtg the 
river Gambia, Mr Bowdieli, thk African 
traveller. ‘ ■ 

— At Glenlee, in Galloway, in’theSSd 
year of lur age, Mrs Jean Proudfoot, 
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tlie kte Mr Janies Hope, Glen- 
leg. .• • 

11. Captain William Niven, late sur¬ 
veyor of the customs at Greenock. By 
fame he was reputed the - son of that fa¬ 
cetious and well-known character de¬ 
scribed in Uoilcrick Kantlom, under the 
title ol’ Strap. 

— At Burnlftin House, county of Iver- 
1^, ,Ireland, the Bight Hon. I,ord Veh- 
try. 

« At Dalruxian, Thomas l^attray, Esq^. 
a^ed 82. 

— At Edinburgh, Alexander Charles, 
youngest son of Robert Kerr, qf Chatto, 
Esq. 

t2. At the Manse of Mid-Calder, Mary 
Ann K. Donaldson, youngest daughter of 
the deceased Charles Donaldson, Esq. late 
of Calcutta. 

— At London, of an apopl(v;tic fit, 
Joseph Marryatt. Esq. M.Jt*. for Sand¬ 
wich, and chairman to the committee of 
Lloyd’s. 

*— Mr William Auld, goldsmith, trea¬ 
surer to the Trades’ Maiden Hospital, 
Edinburgh. 

At W, North Hanover Street, Edin- 
Jburgh, Miss Katharine Fleming. 

• — At I&ttyfield, Roxburghshire, in 
tlie POth year of his age, Mr David Mmto, 

' for about half a century farmer of Ling- 

lie, near Selkirk. 

* — At Madras, James Weddell, Esq. 

13. At Newhails, near Edinburgh, 

Lady Home, relict of Vice-Admiral Sir 
George Home of Blackaddcr, Rart. 

— At Kinsale, the Uoii. Governor Dc 
Codrey, brother to the late Lord Kin- 
sale. * 

— At Lgrgs, Captain Patri«k Carnegie, 
R. N. who fought under Rodney on the 
memorable I2th of April, 1782. He was 
buried with military honours at Port- 
Cda^gow, on the 17tn current, under the 
direction of Captain llochfort, of his Ma¬ 
jesty’s sloop of war Nimrod. 

.14. At Glasgow, Jasper Tough, Esq. 
of |iillhead. ^ 

t —« At Pittenweem, John Dud- 
dkigstonc, late of the 1st battalion Royal 
Scots. 

. In London, John Ross, Esq. Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel, late of the 28th regi- 
menh. • 


15. At his house, Shandwick Place, 
Edinburgh, General Francis Dundas, af¬ 
ter a long and painful illness, which he 
supportccl with the patience of a Chris¬ 
tian and the firmness of a soldier. Ge¬ 
neral Dundas was colo>nd of the 71st re¬ 
giment of light infantry, and Governor of 
Dumbarton Castle. 

— At Colchester, .Tohn Thmnson, Esq. 
Deputy Commissary-general to the Forces, 
and late Private Secretary to the Most 
Noble the Gov^rndt-General of India* 

— At Ijeith, Mr John Durie, mer¬ 
chant. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Davie, of Bro¬ 
ther ton, aged 82. 

16. At Stockholm, F ield-Marshal Count 

Wredc. It was he that entered upon the 
first negotiations for the choice of the ac¬ 
tual King, by the title of Prince Royal of 
Sweden. » 

• — At Craggan, near Grantowif, Grace, 
wife of Captain Grant, of Ballintomb, in 
the G8th year of her age. 

17. At Malta, of apoplexy, Sir Thomas 
Maitland, G.C.B. and (t.C.H. Colonel of 
the 10th regiment of foot. Governor of 
]\Ialta, Commander of the Forces in the 
Mediterranean, and Lord High Commis¬ 
sioner of the Ionian Islands. 

—- At Brodic House, James Brodie, 
Esq. of Brodie. 

•— In London, Bambcr Gascoyne, Esq. 
aged 68, many years a representative in 
Parliament for Liverpool. 

18. At Ramsgate, Captain Bowles Mit¬ 
chell, R.N. in the 47tn year of his age. 
Ho was the last surviving ofhoer of those 
who accompanied Captain Cook on his 
sepond voyage round world. 

— At Edinburgh, Millicont Scott, re¬ 
lict of the late Rev. Robert Hutchi^n, 
Dalkeith. 

— At Stromness, Oxkpsy, Jn the 72d 
year of her age, May Munuo, ,Wiy*of 
Hector Munro, Esq. there, , 

19. At Batavia, Henry Bgnd, soil of 

the late Mr Henry Hand, mer<diant in 
Leith. ) \ ( 

20. At Belronald, MM* ,pallet Mac¬ 
donald, eldest daughter , of the late D. 
Macdonald, Esq. of Balrtmald, 

— At Cqllan, in the jcounty of Louth, 
the seat of the veneralde Xiord Oriel,'aged 
87, tlie Horn Margaret Viscountess Fer- 
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rard. Baroness of Oriel, the lady of that 
nohleman. 

At Edinburgh, James Bisset, £s(j. 
Rear Aduiiral of the Red. 

At Richmond, James Earl Corn¬ 
wallis, Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, 
and Dean of Durham, in the 81st year of 
his age. He is succeeded in his title ana 
estates by his only son, James Mann, 
Viscount Broome, now Earl Cornwallis. 

21. At Kelso, Mr Andrew Telfer, book¬ 
seller, aged 65 years. 

22. In Edinburgh, Henry D. Grant, 
Esq. second son of me late Francis Grant, 
of Kilgraston, Esq. 

— Mrs Aitken, wife of Dr John Ait- 
ken, surgeon, Edinburgh. 

23. At Boulogne, Sir Brooke Boothby, 
Bart. F.L.S. of Ashbourn Hall, in the 
county of Derby, in his 80th year. 

24. At Edinburgh, Thomas Howey, 
Esq. Akeld, Northumberland. 

— At Aberdeen, Mrs Margaret M‘Kil- 
ligan, wife of Alexander Webster, Esq. 
advocate. 

— At Whiteleys, Dundee, Air David 
Jobson, late cashier of the Dundee Bank¬ 
ing Company. 

*— At Ashford, Staijies, Aliddlesex, 
John Rae, Esq. late merchant in Lon¬ 
don. Mr Rae was a native of Dumfries¬ 
shire, and was the founder of the eminent 
house of Reid, Irving, and Co. 

25. At Northop, Isle of Man, John 
Rennet, Esq, of Northop, formerly of 
CRasgow. 

— At Convialloch, Robert Dick, Esq. 
at the advanced age of 93. 

— At his house, Gateside, I.aurcnce 
Bonnar, Esq. of Ballingry, Fifeshire. ,, 

26. At Orbost, in the Isle of Sky, Airs 
Campbell, of Ensay. 

— At Stranraer, James Bowie, Esq. 
Deputy Commissary General'. 

Castle Howard, Yorkshire, the 
Right Honourable Margaret Caroline, 
CeuntesBof Carlisle, in the 71st ^car of 
her age. 

28. At Alloa, Mr Andrew Haig. 

12^, At Eastloeh, in the 65th year of 
rhk'flge>'Mr John ;^rdie, farmer. 

—Florence, the widow ef the late 
Pretan4«r, aged 72. 

36. * At Cupar Angus, the Rev. Alex¬ 
ander Allan, ai^ed ? l. He was 42 years 


minister of the First United A^sdfeiatci 
’ Congregation in tliat place. 

30. AtColinsburgh, Alexander Conper, 
Esq. aged 82. 

31. At Aberdeen, in the 66th year of 
his age, Mr John Gill, well known for 
many years as ene of tlic principal and 
best shipbuilders in that place. 

—At Stellenbosch, Cape* of Good Hope, 
Afary-Ann Urquhart, wife of John Mur¬ 
ray, Esq. surgeon to the forces. 

iMtelff. At Bengalore, Lieutenant Fa- 
t!rick liitcliie, of the Hon. East India 
Company’s Military Service, second son 
of Alexaniler Ritchie, Esq. town-clerk of 
Brechin. 

Feuuuarv 1. At Cheltenham, in r,he 
78th year of his age, tlie Rev. Sir Henry 
Bate Dudley, Bart, who, for half a cen¬ 
tury, has been distinguished in the li¬ 
terary iviid political world. 

— At Dublin, Sir Frederick Flood, 
Bart. Custos Rotulorum, and lately AI.P. 
tor the county of Wexfqrd. 

2. At Jedburgh, Mrs .Jean Rutherfoord, 
widow of tlic late Thomas Scott, Esq. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr John Nichol¬ 
son—youth of great attainments and 
high promise. During an attendance 
six years at rhe High School, and two* 
sessions at the University, he distinguish¬ 
ed himself in every branch of knowledge 
to which his mind was applied. His ac¬ 
quaintance with ancient geography was 
singularly minute and accurate ; and his 
beautiful delineations of the classical 
countries still remain to guide Ins fel¬ 
low-students and their successors in the 
same pursuit. The excellent endowments 
of his understanding being united with 
tlie virtues 4hat most adorn ypulh—‘do¬ 
cility, modesty, sweetness of temper, and 
kindness of heart—he conciliated the re¬ 
spect and affection of all that knew him ; 
while the slenderness and delicacy of Iris 
frame, indicating too plainly that he was 
not long for this world, deepened the ini-> 
pressiou of his estimable qualities, ami 
excited a melancholy interest, which will 
not permit him to be speedily forgotten, 
citlier by the directors or the companions 
of his studies. 

— At Kclligray, in Harris, Mrs Mar- s 
garet Alacleod, relict of Donald Mac- 
leod* Esq. of Berncra, aged 77. 
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Ar London, the Right Hon. the 
Coi^tess ^ Harrington. 

—«*Mr Alexander Armstrong, builder, 
Leopold Place, Edinburgh. 

4. At Star Rank, Anstruther, youngest 
son of Robert Pattullo, Esq. 

*— At London, Sir John Simeon, one 
of the Afasters of the Court of Chancery. 

— At Rishain’Abbey, General Van.sit- 
taft, eldest son of George Vansittart, Esqt 

5. At Ralharry, parish of Alyth, Mar- 
gUfef Cameron, aged 100 years and five 
inofiths. She retained all he'r faculties,' 
and could walk without assistance till 
lately. She had been three times tparried, 
but had lived a widowed life for nearly 
AO y^ars. 

— At Leith Hall, Mrs Hay, of Kannes. 

— At Alvcrtborpe Hall, near Wake¬ 
field, John Jackson, Esq. aged 54. 

6. At Thavies Inn, I^ondon, Horatius, 
second son of Alexander Eraser, Esq. 

■ At Sunbury, netir Edinburgh, James 
Haig, jun. Esq. 

— At Lauder, in the 73d year of his 
age, and 44th of his npnistry, the Rev. 
Robert Colville, pastor to the first Uni¬ 
ted Associate Congregation in that place. 

7. At the Manse of Alloa, Mrs Jean 
Raid, spouse* of the Rev. James Max ton. 

-T- At Edinburgh, Airs Agnes William- 
Son, spouse of Air William Scott, of the 
Bill Chamber, aged CO. 

• — At Turnault, Argyllshire, Lieute¬ 
nant Archibald Campbell, A9th regiment. 

*8. At the Alanse of ilosskeeii, Ross- 
shire, the Rev. J ohit Ross. 

At Wells, Airs Fiddes, wife of Air 
Fiddes, aged 75. 

— The Rev. Peter Macnee, minister of 
the Scotch Church, Rarington, Northum- 
Jberland. 

. 10. At Edinburgh, Kenneth Al'Ken- 
zie, Esq. apothecary. 

-Tf At Edinburgh, Airs Isabella Alit- 
chell, wifi' of Air Robert Purdie, music- 
seller. 

• At Edinburgh, Airs «R>hn Forman, 
senior. * 

At Edinburgh, Andrew Rennet, 

Esq. 

— At Edinburgh, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Robertson, late of the 21st regiment, or 
Scotcli Fusaleers. 

— The Rev. Hugh McAllister, Pres¬ 


byterian minister of Loughbrickland, Ire¬ 
land. 

11. At Greenock, the weU-known Alex<. 
ander Cuthill, aged 78. He Was bom ini 
tlie parish of Denny, Stirlingshire, on the 
day the battle was fouglit, which took 
place at Falkirk, within a few miles of 
his birth-place, between the forces of the 
Pretender and the troops of General 
Hawley. He was bred a cabinet-maker 
in Glasgow, and for some time afterwards 
followc<l that bu!sintSs on board an East- 
Indiaman, in which service he amassed 
several hundred pounds. The whole of 
this money, however, he spent in Lon¬ 
don with some actors, and afterwards 
took to that profession himself, and soon 
attained to considerable eminence in it. 
He was for many years manager of near¬ 
ly the whole of the provincial theatres in 
the north of England, and was the means 
of bringing into notice several persons 
who have since distinguished themselves, 
among whom was the late Mr Cooke. 
He was very unfortunate in some of his 
.speculations, and lost a considerable sum 
of money by building a theatre at New¬ 
castle. For the last two years of lus life 
he has lived in Greenock under the care 
of some of his relations. The day previ¬ 
ous to his death he was in his usual state 
of health, and conversed with the utmost . 
cahnness and recollection with a gentle- , 
man from Glasgow who visited him. He 
possessed wonderful powers of memory* 
and could repeat the whole of the Scrips 
tures, with the exception of a few chap¬ 
ters, arid all the metre Psalms. 

— At Glenmuick, at the very advanced 
ag§ of 110 years, Peter Grant, alias Du- 
brack, long distinguished by the appella¬ 
tion of the Culloden Hero, having fought 
in that memorable ami decisive action. 
His funeral was attended by upwards of ^ 
300 people, who came from all quartei^’ff 
the surrounding country, to the extent qL;; 
many rdiles, to pay their last tribute jiif ' 
respect to the departed hero. In the true ; 
Highland style, three pipers wire station¬ 
ed at the head of the coffin, playing the 
favourite tune of the period of CuUoden, > 
“ Wha wadna fight for Charlie’s right,” 
while the company present were not uii- ' 
mindful of their wonted portion of moun¬ 
tain dew, finishing upwards of an ank^ 
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of whisky before proceeding to the place 
of interment. < 

11. Near Sumbulpore, in the prime of 
life, Lieutenant Adam Davidson, of the 
11th regiment Bengal native infantry, 
youngest son of the lace llobert Davidson, 
Esq. of Pinnaclchill. 

12. At Stonehaven, in the 28th year'of 

his age, Mr George Main, late of the mer¬ 
cantile house of Messrs Isaac Low and 
Co. Liver])ool. * 

— At Edinburgh,* Dutican Robertson, 
Esq. of Carron Vale, and of Friendship, 
Saint Elizabeth, Jamaica. 

— At Cassingray, in the parish of 
Carnbee, Ann Brown, at the advanced 
age of ciglity-threc. She was born at 
Cassingray, and resided there during the 
whole of her life. Fifty years ago she 
had three children, a son and two daugh¬ 
ters, at one,birth, who are still alive, and 
have all families. She worked as a reaper 
for sixty-three successive harvests at Cas¬ 
singray. 

13. At Senwick-Housc, Lady Gordon, 
spouse of Sir John Gordon, Bart, of Earl- 
ston. 

— At Edinburgh, Captain Nisbet Glen, 

R.N. 

14. At Freeland, Erskine, Mrs Pene¬ 
lope Lesslie Johnstone, spouse of Major 
Walker, late 42d foot. 

— At Argilc Park, Miss Ann Camp¬ 
bell, eldest daughter of the late Mr Alex¬ 
ander Campbell, of Inverary. 

— At her house at Berrywell, near 
'Dunse, Mrs Margaret M'Queen, relict of 
the late Alexander Murray, of Gordon- 
bank. Esq. in the 77th year of her age. 

At Portpatrick, Mrs Susan M‘Cul- 
Ipch, spouse to Mr John Lewthwaite, 
comptroller of the customs. 

15. Auld^r, Patrick Chalmers, 
Esq. of Auldbar, in the eighty-seventh 

his age. 

-- At the_ Mttnse of Kilwinniim, sud- 
the itev, .Janies Stephen, Riinister 
bfKnwinning. , 

, At B^llavy,.East In^es, of cholera, 
'tAbUin Janies .WelL 7^11 Madras light 

JJumfrieSJ^ CapUin William 
M‘Gun%, aged 74. Cajitaiin M^Gulfog 
was. a thopough-bred seaihan, and spent 
nearly 60 yeAis of his long Rfe at sea. 


18. At Clune, Captain AndreSv Maf- 
pherson, aged 84. 

— At Craigforth-House, Colonel-Geo. 
Callander of Craigforth. 

19. At Edinburgh, Robert Scott, Esq. 

— At Carron Vale, Robert, second son- 

of the late Duncan Robertson, Esq. of, 
Carron Vale. 

— At Grove Place, Edinburgh, Mrs 
Catharine Eddington, aged 75. ' 

— At Maxwelltown, Lieutenant An¬ 
thony Jaques, R. N. , 

• — At London, in the 73d year of7bis 

age, Sir John Orde, Bart. Admiral of the 
Red. ^ 

— At Kaira, Bombay, Robert Tod, 
jM. D. surgeon 4th light dragoons. 

21. At Edinburgh, Air John Ramsay, 
solicitor. Supreme Courts. 

— At Alunich, Eugene Beauharnois, 
Princq.of Eichstadt, formerly Viceroy of 
Italy under Buonaparte. 

— At her house, at Seafield, the Hon. 
Mrs Campbell, of Lodinell, daughter of 
the late George, Lord Saltoun. 

— At Edinburgh, Captain Edward 
Ilibbert, R. N. tliird son of George Ilib- 
bert. Esq. of Portland Place, London. 

22. At Stanhope, Mr Archibald Oliver 

Davidson, surgeon, aged 26/ who, had lie 
lived, wouIjI have been an ornament to 
his profession. • 

— At his seat, Stoketon House, near 
Saltash, the Hon. Michael De Courcy. 

23. At Rhynd, John Wingate, Esq. of 

Rhynd. • 

— At Donnington Priory, Berks, Ad¬ 
miral Sir A. Bertie, Bart. K. C. B. aged 
seventy. .«• 

— At Edinburgh, JRichard Hotcbicis, 
Esq. of Tcmplehall, W. S. 

24. At Ayr, Ebenezer Shaw, Esq. of 

Drumrash, for many-years town treasur^cr 
there. '' 

— At Dundee, John Johson, Esq, of 
Ro.semount, aged 71. 

— At Airdrie House, Miss Margaret 
Aitchison, Rochsolloch and Airdrie, 
aged about 85 years, much, and jiiistlv la¬ 
mented by all her relatidns, ||.tid those 
who had the pleasure of her aqqhaitifa^^.. 
At die same place, on the 27th, MissEe- 
nelope Chrichton Sydserff, age^ ^bout '46 
years, who had for 30 yeaifs| b'ceb ’fbc 
ft-ibnd and companion of Miss’AiMiiiton. 
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It is\*singular and remarkable fact, that 
Misa S. bad, on different occasions, when ^ 
in •healtit*, expressed a desire that she 
might not live longer than Miss Aitchi- 
son. 

2.5. The Rev. John Russel, ICirkintil- 
*lock, in the 3Cth year of his age, and fifth 

• of his ministry. 

— At Edinlwgh, Major-General Wil¬ 
liam George Dacrcs, of Devonshire. 

2(». At Tighchunairt, Fortingall, Pete^ 
Ma(;gregor, piper to Francis Garden 
(J^pbell, Esq. of Troup and Glenlyon^ 
in ihe 76th year of his age. lie was near¬ 
ly unequalled as a performer on the great 
Highland bagpipe, and was the^rst who 
gained a prize pipe in Scotland. He af- 
tertfrards became piper to the Highland 
Society of London, and had repeatedly 
the honour of performing before their 
late Majesties. 

—- At Edinburgh, in the 72d ^ear of 
her age, Mrs Margaret Macalistcr, relict 
of William Handy side. Esq. of Kirk¬ 
lands. 

. 27. At Bilbow, in the parish of Tro- 

queer,’John Barker, Esq. formerly pro¬ 
vost of Dumfries- 

—■ William Tod, Esq. of Birkwood, 
■provost of J^anark, in the 79th year of 
4iis age. 

^. 2.9. At Edinburgh, suddenly, Mr Hut- 

' chison Dunbar, late merchant in Edin¬ 
burgh. 

-— At Edgerstone, Roxburghshire, Ann 
Alice, daughter of the late Patrick Linde- 
say, of Wonnistone, Esq. 

— At Adra, in Spain, Harriet, daugh¬ 
ter nf the late William Kirkpatrick, Esq. 
of Conheath. 

Ijoiehf. At Berwick, Mrs Forster, wi¬ 
dow of tho late Ralph Forster, Esq. and 

• sister of William Grieve, Esq. of Ord 

• House, aged 78. 

— At Stamford-hill, Mrs Raffles, mo¬ 
ther of Sir Stamford Raffles, Licutenant- 
Gqvernor of Bencooltn. 

~ At Edinburgh, Mr William Ran- 
kenlj, of Calcutta. 

, At Cathcart Manse, county of Ren- 
bf a short iRness, Robert Dow, 
only son of the Rev. David 
minister of the Gospel, in the 29th 
ycajr of tiisage, and much the object of 
tbpajl^ptipnaiteattachmeiit of his parqtits, 


and of a numerous circle of respectable 
friends and acquaintances. 

hatehf. At Calcutta, Col. John Paton, 
honorary aid-de-camp to the Governor- 
General, and late Commissary-General, 
after a period of forty-one years service 
in the Hon. East India Company's mili¬ 
tary service. 

March 1. AtMaryfield, StrathpefFer, 
Mrs Elizabeth Stewart, widow of the 
deceased Lieutenant Stewart, R. N. 

— At Dalmejlington, Mr Win. Smith, 
merchant and postmaster. 

— At Newton-upon-Ayr, Captain Da¬ 
vid Wilson. 

— In Clifford Street, London, Lieute¬ 
nant-General Sir George Wood, K. C. B. 
of the Hon. East India Company’s Ben¬ 
gal army. 

2. At Avochie, Mrs Gordon, of Avochie, 
widow of the late Peter Gordon, Esq. of 
Avochie, and eldest daughter of John 
Burnett, Esq. of Ulrick, in her eighty- 
fourth year. 

3. At Edinburgh, Mrs Dun, widow 
of the Rev. William Dun. 

— At London, in the 69th year of his 
age, Mr Viotti, the celebrated performer 
on the violin. 

— At London, Alexander Ilewat, D.D. 
late of the Scotch Church, Charlestown. 

4. At Glasgow, Roderick Gray,M.D. 

— At Orange Hill, Tobago, the Hon. 

DI James S. Campbell, one of the mem¬ 
bers of his IMajesty's Council there. 

6. On board the ship Alexander, on 
his passage home from Jamaica, Mr An¬ 
drew Marjoribanks, second son of Alex¬ 
ander Marjoribanks, Esq. of Marjori¬ 
banks. 

^ At his house, BaxteFs Place, Edin¬ 
burgh, John Gleed, Esq. solicitor of Ex¬ 
cise in Scotland. 

— At Dundee, Dr Robert Hendersofl# 
aged 74. , , 

—.At Edinburgh, Mr,James DflflklB- 
soii, minister pf the )8erdah Cpnmr^- 
^on, in the 75th year of his ana jtfpli 
of his ministry. , , 'j * 

— In Londdn, the M£^rqu|i» of* Titphr 
field, eldest son of the Duke of 
— At London, Sir Thomas Sell, late 
a sheriff of that city, and treasurer of the 
Scottish Hospital. , , 

— At tlie Munsc of Morven, in the 
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79th year of his age, and 50th of his mi¬ 
nistry, the Rev. Norman M'Leod, mini¬ 
ster of that parish. 

.*6. At Montreal, Canada, James Hen¬ 
derson, Esq. son of tlie late Dr Robert 
Henderson, physician, Dundee. 

7. At Edinburgh, Miss Catherine Ken¬ 
nedy, youngest daughter of the Rev. 
Thomas Kennedy, minister of St Madoes, 
Perthshire. 

— At the Grove, the sect of his lord- 
ship, after a long inc^ispqsition, Thomas 
Villiers, Earl of Clarendon, Raron Hyde, 
and a Count of the kingdom of PrusMa. 
lie completed his 7()tb year in Decem¬ 
ber last. His lordship is succeeded in his 
titles by his brother, .John Charles Vil¬ 
liers, now Earl of Clarendon. 

— At Aberdeen, .Tames IMoir, aged 
101. He was brother-in-law to the ve¬ 
teran M'Dougil, who su})p()rted General 
Wolfe, afteflie received his mortal wound, 
on the plains of Quebec. The wife oi 
James Moir was buried on the 31st ulti¬ 
mo, aged 81; and lier husband died with¬ 
in an hour after she had been laid in the 
grave. 

At Edinburgh, William Ramsay, 

Esep 

J). At Southampton, in the 48th year 
of his age, of consumption, the Right 
Hon. Lord Edward O'Brien, broUier to 
Uie Marquis of Thomond, and son-in- 
law to the Duke of Beaufort. 

— At Edinburgh, the Hon. Barbara 
Rollo. 

<— At Paris, the Duke of Cambeceres. 
Hfe made a considerable figure in the Re- 
vollttion, and was Second Consul with 
Buonaparte. 

At Drumore, in the parish of Kirk- 
lilfaiden, in the 105th year of his age, 
J<ohn Eiftg, officer of his MajCvSty's Cus¬ 
toms. He was born in Edinburgh, and 
was^ three days under arras, when the 
at Edinburgh armed for tlte de¬ 
fence of the town ini the year 174nS. He 
'ttsed to tell as a joke, that he had been 
titree days a soldier, for which he had not 
yet got his pay. 

iAt hia seat lit Easton I^lge, in 
A'jjpsex,, the Right Hon..^arles Viscount 
9||yiiiildj''^ ths his'age. 

^^-’‘Ai^tldl^bttrgh,''n^oG'l'5tth yi^arof 
her dge, EhttKith l.aura Baillic Hamil¬ 
ton, third «i|tightcr of the late Rev. 


Charles Paillie Hamilton, arch-c^don of 
Cleveland. • 

10. At Largs, in the 68th year of«hi$ 
age, Mr James Cook, civil engineer. 

11. In Picardy Place, Eidinburgh, in 
the 80th year of her age, l\lrs Isobel 
Cranstomi, relict of the Rev. James 
S,colt, i'onnerly minister of the gospel at 
IMusselhurgh. 

— At Newabbey, Gtwgc Nicholson, 
Esq. 

— At Stranraer, David Stewart, Esq. 
ol Duchra,,W. S. 

— At Bcllshicl, near Dunse, Mr Tlios. 
Bertram, at the advanced age of 99. 

12. y't Dumfries, Mr Robert Paul, 
writer. His horse fell under liim about 
fourtceu days before, and he was soUiuch 
bruised by the fall, that shortly after he 
was seized with locked jaw, which ter¬ 
minated his existence, 

— At I'^dinburgh, Mr William Elder, 
accountant. 

— At Edinburgh, James Forman, EsJq. 
W. S. 

—- At Edinburgh, Helen Lawric, wife. 
of James Virtue, merchant. 

— At Gayfield Square, Edinburgh, 
after having given birth to a daughter, 
Mrs L. I'Yanitlin. 

— At Brechin, in his 63(fyear, David 
Guthrie, Esq. late provost of that hurgh. 

13. At Courthill, Thomas Usher, Esq. 

— At Clifton, Bristol, Mrs Sophia 

Lee, author of the liistorical novel, enti¬ 
tled the Recess,” the comedy of the 

Cliapter of Accidents," &c. 

— jilrs Halliday, relict of the late Rev. 
Thomas Halliday, minister of Kelton. 

14. At Edinburgh, Miss Louisa Hope, 
a daughter of the late Commissioner 
Charles Hope, of his JVInjesty’s navy.' 

— At Montreal, suddenly, of asphyxia, 
the Rev. T. Hill, assistant to the Rev. 
Mr Easton, in the church of St Peter’s 
Street, in Montreal. *' 

15. At the Manse of Earlstoun, the 

Rev. William Shields, aged 71 years. He 
was 43 years a minister of the Church* of 
Scotland, of which 34 Were spent it West- 
ruther, and the remaining bine at Earl- 
fltoun, both in Berwickshire. ' 

— At London, Lieutenant James Reid, i 
R. N. eldest son of Sir John Reid, Bart. 

L9. At No. 5, Buccleuch Pladei Mr 
William flowdcn, jeweller in Edinburgh. 
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John Aitken, Esq. of Hill of Bcath. 
« V* Cromarty, William Swan, Esq. 
aged 86.years. • 

-i- The Rev. Robert Smith, minister 
of Cromarty. 

— At Auchry, Mrs Cumine, wife of 
Archibald thimine, of Auchry, Esq. 

21. At Streatliam Park, in the S.^th 
yi'ar of his age, Thomas Harrison, l<!sq. 
K.R.S. HonorSry Secretary to the Royal 
Institution and African Association, Cofb- 
missary to the University of Cambridge, 
formerly a Eellow of (^aejin’s College, 
a«d Chairman of the Adjourned Quarter 
Sessions for the county of Surrey. 

— At Paris, Walter, only ion of the 
Earl of Airly. 

•— At View Park, Rurntsfield IJnks, 
Archibald, youngest son of IMr Inglis, 
banker, Eldinburgh. 

— At Edinburgli, Mrs .lean Paton, re¬ 
lict of the Rev. George Paton, RJj.D. in 
her 87 th year. 

• -— At liidiuburgh, Charles Fothring- 
ham. Esq. 

— Oif Cape Coast Castle, of fever, ]\Ir 
Charli's Hope Hunter, midshipman, of 
his Majesty’s ship Driver, second son of 
the late Rev. William Hunter, minister 
,of Middlebic, aged 20 years. 

, 22. At l.(auricston, Ehlinburgh, An¬ 

drew Livingston, Esip of Grobdale. 

— At his house, Lansdgwne Place, 
East Rath, Lieutenant-Colonel Hill, royal 
• marines, aged upwards of 90 years, one 
of the oldest officers in his Majesty's ser¬ 
vice, having served in the reign of King 
George tlie Second. 

— At Durham, Michael Balfour, Esq. 
lat® surgeon in the 8th royal veteran bat¬ 
talion. 

23. At Abercrornby Place, Edinburgh, 
Mrs Mary Thomson, wife of Mr James 

. Lecchman,'* merchant. 

At her house, in Linlithgow, Mrs 
Watson, widow of James Watson, Esq. 
qf Bridge Castle. 

,' — At Edinburgh, Mrs Dickson, wi- 
..dow qf Captain Alexander Dickson, late 
qf ihe rqyal artillery. 

24. Manse, Mrs Jean Scott, 
wife of the Rev. B. Dickieson, minister qf 
'HobkifJk. 

-H- Sir G. Cbqtwynd, Bart, in the 85th 
year qf bis age. 


25. At the Bolls House, London, the 
Right Hon. Sir T. Plurner, Master of the 
Rolls, in the 71st year of his age. 

•— At No. 6^ Dewar Place, Edmburgji, 
ill the H2d year of his age. Lieutenant 
Alexander M‘Kenzic, late of the 9tli 
royal veteran battalion. 

^ — At Islington Pen, St Andrew’s, Ja¬ 
maica, at an advanced age, the Hon. 
•Tames Stewart Custos, and late one of 
the represi ittatives in the IJ.on. House of 
Asseinlily for that parish ; also a .Judge 
in the Supreme cBurt of Judicature, and 
Auditoi'-Grncral and Surveyor of the pa¬ 
rish revenues. 

26. At Leith, George B. Vair, Esq. 
merchant, aged 29 year.s. 

—. At Linlithgow, Mr Wm. Younger, 
brewer, in the .32{l year of his age. 

— At Craigforth House, Miss Callan¬ 
der. 

27. At St Andrews, Wm. Rotheram, 
Esq. 

— At Edinbuigb, Miss Elizabeth 
Campbell, aged HO. 

28. At Edinburgh, IMr William Gray, 
merchant. 

29. At Marig, island of Harris, Cap¬ 
tain Ivennetli Campbell, late paymaster 
of the Regiment of the Isles. 

30. At Rome, Elizabeth, Duchess of 
Devonshire, widow of the late Duke, and 
sister to the present Earl of Bristol, in 
the 65th year of her age. 

— At Mavisbauk House, Mrs Duncan, 
of Daraside. 

— At Dunfermline, Miss Janet Bowes. 

31. At his house in the Regent’s Park, 
London, the Right Hon. Lord George 
Colcrain(>, in the 73d year of his age. 
His lordship was better known as the ec¬ 
centric Colonel Hanger. 

— At Edinburgh, Miss MapdqnaM, 
daughter of the late Lieu tenant-Colonel 
Macdonald, 84th regiment. 

— At London, Lieutenant JqhfTWW- 
lace, |pte of the 13ih,light dragoons., , it 

Apuii, 1. At Edinburgh, 

Hamilton, wjfe of Mr Ales;. , 

surgeon, U. N. .. 

■— At Daftmill, Mrs Wa^cr qf Daft- 
mill, in the 90th year qf bet a^. » 

2. At York , Place, ik)diuil)urgl|,. Jqti;e 
Emily, second daughter ; of Dr Gilles- 
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2. At Williamfield, Mr D. Macdonald, 
merchant in Leith. 

—At Edinburgh) Miafi Elizabeth Dick- 
Bon, daughter of the late David Dickson 
of Kilbucho, Esq. 

— At Edinburgh, Andrew Fife, Esq. 
Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
Assistant to the late Dr JMonro, and Au¬ 
thor of the System and Compendium of 
Anatomy. 

— At Quebec, in the S9th year of his 
age, Robert, son of the late Henry John¬ 
ston, Esq. of Meadowoank. 

.3. At Bantf, Lieut.-Colonel James Ro¬ 
binson. 

—At Ayr, Hamilton Douglas Boswell, 
Esq. of Garallan.—Mr Boswell’s death 
was strikingly sudden and unexpected. 
On the afternoon of Saturday he went 
out to enjoy his accustomed walk—spent 
the evening and supped with his family 
in his usual spirits—retired to bed a little 
before eleven, apparently in perfect health, 
—and in less than a quarter of an hour 
he was a corpse. 

— At Picardy Place, Edinburgh, Alex. 
Learmonth, Esq. 

— At Lathrisk, Alexander, third son 
of William Johnston, Esq. of liathrisk. 

4. At Edinburgh, James Paterson, Esq. 
of Caipow. 

— At his father’s house, in the parish 
of Foveran, near Aberdeen, Mr John Li- 
gerwood, assistant-surgeon to tlie forces, 
Ireland. 

4. At Edinburgh, Mrs Ferguson Blair, 
wife of Adam Fergussonof Woodhill,Ksq. 

— At linMthgow, Mrs Helen IVIarga- 
ret Ferrier, wife of Thomas Liston, Esq. 
Sheriif>clerk of Linlithgow-shire, second 
daughter of the late Major-General Fqr- 
rkir. 

— At HampiUeacl, Mary, eldest sur¬ 
viving daughter of the late Sir Alexander 
MacobnaH Jhockbart of Lee and Cam- 
Vath 3 *Bart. 

St At Biumfaofi.ef Metunuir, William 
Byres^ ih the RSd yMof his a^. 

—At Alnitkidk, Thomas Cunning- 

ham, aged 811 < M vr 
— At Edittbtifgb, Mid Ann Kh^t, 
ivld^w of Mrwriter, 
. 

'British 

Mtisattni) in his 70ih yoSHpitev.’Tho¬ 


mas Mauigce, author of Iiuliaq Anti¬ 
quities,” the Aqcient and Modern ^is • 
tory of Hin Jdstan,” and many .other ce¬ 
lebrated productions.^ He was the inti- 
iriate friend and contemporary of Sir W, 
Jones, and was patronized by Dr John¬ 
son. ^ 

6. At Edinburgh, Samuel Douglas, of 
Netherlaw, Esq. 

— At Dumbarton Castle, Major Gg- 
nferal Islay Ferrier, Lieut.-Governor of 
tnat garrison, in the 78th year of his 
age. 

— At Burntisland, Mary .Taue, only 
daughter of John Aytoun, Esq. of Incli- 
dairncy.. 

7. Michael Kidston, third son of the 
Rev. William Kidston, Glasgow. 

9. At Winchester, Andrew Crawford, 
sen. M. D. 

— At Calcutta, Mr Hall Jop, and on 
the 27tb of same month, at same, place, 
Mr William Sibbald Jop, both sons of 
the late Mr Robert Jop, merchant, Leith. 

10. At Edinburgh, Mrs Corbett of 
Kenmuir, Lanarkshire. * 

— At Duddingstone House, the Right 
Hon. Lady Caroline Anp Macdonald of 
Clanronald, in consequence of a coH 
caught some days after the birth of her. 
sixth child. 


11. At Edinburgh, Mary Ann Leslie 
Lindesay, daughter of the late Patrick 
Lindesay, Esq. of Wonnistone. 

— At Stockbridge, Edinburgh, Mrs 
Ann Balfour, relict of William Thomas 
Wishart, Esq. of Foxhall. 


12. At Wilton Cottage, Somerset, L^dy 

Elizabeth Fatringtop, in the 75th year 
of her age, relict of General Sir Anthony 
Farrington, Bart, late of Blackbpatb, 
Kent. , :, , 

— At Rothesay, the Rev. Arclij^Id 
j\PLea, minister of that parish, !n ,|lte 
87th year of his age, and,62d of Jits mi-| 
nistry* 

13. At Ketb^by, Cunjiberland^^ ^ 

James Grant. Bart, aged 62. ,' , 

— At Dafljteith, l^rs Cnnjming^'ville, 
of Dr Gumming* . 1 » 

14( At E^nnurgh, D^vid, 
eldest son of the tote Siy 
son of Caiitray.^ ‘ '''' 1S 'ujt [ 

— At Glasgow, Caiitaii} 
mour. ' ' I,, 
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H. *At Cottar town of Lo^ealmond, 
Elsjp^th Robertson, in the lOOdth year of ^ 
her age. ’This venerable matron retain- 
cd her health and faculties to the last. 
She had all the predilections of the olden 
time for the days of the Rebellion ; and, 
until within a few days of her death, she 
would trip through the mazy dance with 
any maiden in the district, when John 
D»?w's fiddle played up The auld Stu 
arts back again.’* She was rather eccen-* 
trie in her dress,—always preferring the 
faslj^on of the days of Queen Anne. She ’ 
has left a goodly host of children, grand¬ 
children, and great-grandchildren. 

— At the manse of Kildonan, me Rev. 
Alexander Sage, minister of that parish, 
in tfie 72d year of his age, and 37 th of 
his ministry. 

15. Sutherland Meek, M.D. late Mem¬ 
ber of the Medical Board at the^presi- 
dency of Bombay. 

16. At Aberdeen, Charles Donaldson, 
Esq. advocate. 

— At Garth, parish of Fortingall, Mar- 
oret Macdougall, relict of Alex. Mac- 
oujgall, farmer at Garth, in the 103d 
year of |ier age. When above a hundred, 
she thought little of walking from her 
.own house to.Wecin or Aberfeldy, a dis- 
tAnce of seven miles, and returning be¬ 
fore breakfast. I^ast year, she travelled 
to Drummond Castle, which is thirty 
nailes distant, and returned next night. 
She was the genealogist of the district; 
and her retentive memory made her the 
living chronicle of past events. When 
asked if she |praembered the year l/45, 
her iviiform answer was, Oh, that was 


Stair, in depriving the impetuous Mo¬ 
narch of the command, and placing him 
under arrest till the day was decided. 

17. At Edinburgh, Mary Anne, the 
youngest daughter of John Elphinston, 
Esq. of the Hon. East India Company’s 
service. 

At York Place, Edinburgh, Lieut.- 
Colonel Gerrard, of Rochsoles, formerly 
Adjutant-General of the army irt Bengal. 

i 8. After a short illness, Edward Jones, 
Bard to the Prii?ce of Wales. Mr Jones 
was a native of Merionethshire, in North 
Wales. 

19. At Edinburgh, Mrs Margaret Mac¬ 
donald, spouse of Robert Scott Moncriefi^ 
Esq. 

— At Edinburg)], William Carlyle, 
Esq. advocate. 

— At Rath, Captain Alex. Nisbett, 
R. N. 

20. At Edinburgh, Mrs Henrietta 

Bowman, wife of Mr William Alexander, 
Depute-clerk of Teinds. • 

— At Rio Janeiro, Mr .Tohn C. 
Dougall, midshipman on board his Ma¬ 
jesty’s ship Spartiate, and youngest son 
of tne late Duncan M^Dougall, Esq. Ar- 
dintrivc. ‘ 

— At Chichester Palace, at a very ad¬ 
vanced age, the Right Rev. Dr John 
Buckner, Bishop of Chichester. 

9A. At his Lordsliip’s residence at Bath, 
Richard, Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells, 
in the B7th year of his age. < 

— At Deptford, on b^d of his Ma¬ 
jesty's ship Fury, Lieut. Hume Johnston, 
R. N. son of Robert Johnston, Esq. of 
Hutton-Hall. 



only a yesterday’s business; the Prince’s 
yetatf ) was a married wife, and the mo- 
. tiler of a family.” 

» • -St X.t Seringapatam, in the 30th year 
, BFhia after an illness of three days, 
• Lieiftt. Peter Gordon, llthr^mentN. 1. 
Ma^s Mtablishment, third stm of James 
GomoO, Esq. of LittlefoUa. 

At thiejnaiuie, Falkir)^ after along 
illf£^, fiiikaneth, only dauj^ter of the 
Rev. Or W t lagn, minister of Fadkirk. 

TO fittest, Wexford, agM 93, 

' fib^trkk. Esq. Mr Fitz- 
paftM t^ed in the army under George 
the Rie' ^tde Of Bettingen, 

and witnes^, on that memorable occa¬ 
sion, the remarkable step taken by Lord 


At Glasgow, Cecilia Murray Ste¬ 
venson, wife of Mr Andrew Grant, mers» 
chant; and on the 18 th current, Cecilia, 
their infant daughter* > ' 

22. At May bole, James FcrguiO% Esq. 

late of Littleton. ’» ■ I * 

— At London, aged S3, DimbAr Dou¬ 
glas Mhter, Esq. merelteuvSt Luett»< ' 
sixth son of the 1 ^ Rev. lla^tRohert Mu¬ 
ter, minister of Kirkcudbrij^f^ On# one 
of the Deans.of the^Cbsfe} Ro^. 

^ At Assapole, ishioA of mtdi, the ' 
Rev. Dugald Ca«ipbell, minister Kil-’ 
ftnichon, in the 78th.yiiin<i|hk ige^M^ 
52d of his ministry. ^ 

23. At her hotisoT^nce’s Stseet, 
Edinburgh, Miss Keith of Ravelstoii. 
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> EdilitHirgh/ftn Stfth year of 
her age, Mrs KaOTel Thomson, relict of 
the late |klr John Douglas, hatter. 

' *4 Florence} in tl^e 28 th year of his 

a(^,><WilIia 3 n .Crosbic, Esq. his Majesty’s 
t)f Legation, at the Court of 
Tuscanyi. ^' 

24. At Stranraer, Hugh M^Kie, Esq. 

— At Rothesay, James Makolm No¬ 
ble, Esq.' 

52>5. At the New' Hammuros Hotel, 
London, Mqjor*Qeneral Francis Stewart 
oi Lismurdie, in the county of Band^ in 
his 60th year. 

26* At Newton, in the parish of St Vi- 
gean’s, Mtb Scott, of Newton, in the 59th 
year qf her age. 

27. At the seat of his Grace the Duke 
of Buccleuch, at Richmond, the Most 
Nqble the JMarquis of Lothian. 

— At Dechroont, William Wilson, 
Esq.' 

' 28. Thomas Scott, Esq. of the Retreat, 
Downhain, Norfolk. 

;<*r At Stamford Hill, near* London, 
Jean, wife of Captain John Gordon, R.A., 
and youngest daughter of the Rev* Dr 
dlgilvy of Old Aberdeen. 

29k 'At his house, Lower Belgrave 
Place, London, George Yeats, Esq. of 
theNavy Office. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Henrietta^Af- 
reliet Alex, Murray, Profes¬ 
sor of Oriental Languages in the Uuiver- 
sity of Edinburgh. 

rr^M&s Hope Balfour, daughter of the 
late Genage'BaR'our, Esq. W. S. 

. At Jamaica, Mr Peter Grace, son 
late Dr. Grace, of Cup&r. 

V -sSOk At*>Tot3qu^, Devonshire, Miss Eu* 
l^miMlBaBaniine,, daughter of the late 
jAllmtine, Esq-, of Orchard. 

— At £ainbui|;b, Mr David Sime, 
^ Bcilm Linen Company, 

At Cnlmour Place, Edinburgh, the 
of the Associate 

Atl laalulii«e,Clerh Street, Mr 
fjMintdr, Edinbyigh, in 

year 

]Mks 


Latelf, At the Bay of Balui, Mississip¬ 
pi, Cady Lafontaine, aged 187, 

— On his estate in South Russia/ the 
Counsellor of State, Von Kapnist, a^ 
68 , one of the most celebrated Russian 
poets of the present day. 

— At Chelsea, Robert Hall, M.D. late 
Surgeon to the Forces, a descendant of 
the ancient Border family of the Halls of 
Newbiggen, and great-grandson of Henry 
* Hall of Haugbhead, the celebrated Co¬ 
venanter, who fought at Bothwell Bridge, 
Drumclogj &c. ^ «, 

— At Pwllcornel, near Bronwydd, 
Carmarthenshire, at the advanced age of 
106 yelhs, William Matthias. He re¬ 
tained his faculties to the last. 

— At Rome, his Eminence Cardinal 
Gonsalvi. This great minister, W'ho bad 
governed Rome for nearly 23 years, and 
to whom Pius VII. was warmly attached, 
fell a^victim to his long and dreadful suf¬ 
ferings, which he bore with admirable 
fortitude and true Christian patience and 
piety. 

— In his 80th year, jhe Rev* Dr Ford, 
late Ordinary in Newgale. 

—• In the 73d year of his age, the Rev. 
Riebard Thomas Gteugh, un^ bf Lwd 
Calthorpe. , 

— At her seal’s house, 11, Society, 
Mrs James Brewster, aged 74. 

•— At her house at Chelsea, the Lady' 
Caroline Anne BruSenell Rruoe, eldest 
sister of the Marquis of .^lesbury. 

— A^ London, Luke White, Esq. M*P* 
fmr the ^ Leitrim. 

M^ir IV'At his residence in Argyle- 
shire^ilieliirMacalister, Esq. of Cqur, in 
the H 2 d year of his age. The memory 
of this gentleman will be long cheAshea, 
and associated with the fondest ve^leo*. 
tions, by the rich as well as the liopr etf 
the nei^bourfaood where he sti long 
ved universally honoured and. neSpeotod.. 

2 . At Dmidi^i Mr Jaoiea Steitte'^ sur¬ 
geon, aged 81, : . ' . -,. 5 / 

'— Mrs Ague! Huntor, apouse 4f Mr 
WiUiom, Mardball, jeweller in Edioh* . 
burgh* "V 

^ wAk Edinhorgh, Mte Miryrjyticha- 
mmyrdaugjiter of tlm late Jim Bikha* 
naiii^'hf Ai^iim*, Eoq. . v. 'i'-ir-fts 

Mr Thomas Thbiiateiy?6WBrseei^ 
Blantaiiim fhmaoet east eoost.D^efn- 
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. ray son the lata Mr AlexandA Thom- 
soh, tobaeoonist, Edinburgh. 

5* At lifndoii^ the widow of the Right 
Hon. William Windham. 

0. At sea, Colin Bruce^ £tq. on his 
' passage from Jamaica, aged 29. 

At Foveran House, Aberdeen-shire, 
John Robertson, Esq. of t^veran. » 

.9. At Ringstpnj Jamaica,' Dr Colin 
Campbell, formerly of Greenock. • 

1S.» At Norham, Lieutenant Cornelius* 
Murray, of the 101st regiment, son of 
the^late Daniel Murray, Esq? of Over- 
iludl^nu Ctnistianbank, aged 33. 

17. At the Fort of lloenghur, aged 
33, in the Protected Hill Territory, Su- 
bathoQ, whither he had retired on the 
invalid establishment, Captain William 
Walker, of the native infantry, eldest 
son of the late Rev. William Walker, of 
St Cyrus, near Montrose. 

18. At Idingten, in his Slst year, the 
Rev. George Strahan, D.D. Prebendary 
of Rocliester, Rector of Kingsdown, Kent, 
and Vicar of Islington. Dr S. was the 
second of the three sons of the late emi¬ 
nent printer, William Strahan, Esq. M.P. 
and' dder brother to Andrew Strahan, 
Esq. the present printer to the King, and 
;nany years M.P. 

♦ 19. AtBervie, Dr Robert Napier. 

^ .20. At Assam, of the cholera morbus, 
wbUe in command of the troops belong¬ 
ing to Uie East India Company sent to 
that country. Colonel Geor^ M'Moiine. 

At Litchfield, Connecticut, Mr 
John Cotton, aged 108" years, a revolu¬ 
tionary pensioner. Mr Cotton served 
seven^ears in the -old French war, and 
seven vrars in the revolntiionary war. 

board the ship Charlotte, off 
.the Cape of •Good Hope, Mr WiRiam 
Ghmpttell Farquharsoti, second son of the 
Ikle"^ .Wflliatn Farqnharsony physician 
,ia Edtoburg^. 

At Leith, Mr Al^ .Patenton, Iron¬ 
monger, (late of Sliding.) 

1 jJ-’ John Rsrry, Esqi ViaB| Wafden of 
ihai^nariet ^£ihp DevOntlhiee/ and fbiv 
inerly*pTopriet^ of the London CtMWier. 
r-ii4^ Mrs'Elizabeth Sindair, rdict of 
fhedfito Jidkii Mackenzie, Esq. of Jamai¬ 
ca, and sistdr of the Utto Sir Akx. Si»« 
(rf Dnnhdbth, Rmt* ' , 

< AtDyasrt, Mrs Grace l^die, ya* 
Uct of Lieut James Black, R.N. 


23. At Allo^ Captain Robert Uender- 
,8on. ^ 

25. At Kandy, of a fever caught on an 
official tour in the Seven Kories, the Hon** 
Sir John D'Oly, Bart a memW of his 
Majesty's Council in Ceylon, a Resident, 
and First Commissioner of Government, 
in 4he Kandvan Provinces. 

— At Ayr, Mrs Crawford, senior, of 
Ardmillan. 

2C. At Edinburgh, Mrs Janet Hutton, 
eldest daughter ef the late John Hutton, 
Esq. merchant in Edinburgh. 

— In East Reech, Taunton, Mr John 
Taylor, in the 109th year of his age. He 
was a butcher, and regularly attended the 
markets of Taunton, Wellington, and 
Wyviliscombe, upwards of sixty years. 
He has left two sons, the eldest of whom 
is 87, and the youngest 64-. 

— At Montcallier, near Tyrin, Capel 
Esq. 

27. In Lower Brook Street, London, 
Mrs Rattray, widow of the late Goltmel 
John Rattray, of Craighall, Perthshire. 

28. At his seat, Hawkstone, Salop, 
Sir John Hill, Bart., in the 84th year of 
his age. 

— At Banff, Mrs Gordon, widow of 
the Rev. Abercromby Gordon, minister 
of Banff. 

— At London, John'Locke, M.D. late 
of Qhngow. 

29. At the Lairg Cottage, tteSr Tain, 
Lieut. J. P. Gordon, half-pay 71st rai¬ 
ment. 

— At his house in Forth Str^, Edin¬ 
burgh, David Kinnear, Esq. budm. 

— At Hastings, in Sussex, Robert 
Alexander Paterson Wallace, Esq. <nily 
son *of the deceased Mqjw Robert Wal« 
laoe, of the 17th foot, and j^andson of 
the late Alex. WaUaoei EsqJ’fasnlter in 
Edinbuigh. t 

30. At Square Point'<ff Crdasmicbael,* 

William Rae, Esq. late of Dunjar^'itged 
84 yeaiw - 

— At Coats House, Mfl(^«^Cibneral 
Nicholas Camcmey of 
dia'Cbmptojl^s B^ignl establish 

31. At *Batb, tbel^i^srfSir 
Abercromby Robinsan, Kiti h.f' 

-i- At Bilbow, paradf fut* Troqueer, 
Mias Idd^dsAsi. d«D^hte|^cMe 

late Robertson Llidtisdiir, Esq. of Gas- 
tlemilk. * 
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I?l. At Sstfti: Biiiitili;, Mr Thomas 
Erskiijic Pattullo, aged 11^ third son of ^ 
Robert lPattuUo,,Esq. 

•* — At Buenos Ayres, Captain Peter 
Sheriff^ of the. Antelone, seconjl son of 
the late Mr Thomas Sheriff, shipmaster, 
Dunbar. 

IditeJy. At lus house, in Soho Square, 
London,. Richard Payne Knight, Esq. 
(who had long been distinguishe<l in the 
literary circles of Europe,^ suddenly, of 
an apoplectic affection, t He had the re¬ 
putation of being one of the most emi¬ 
nent Greek scholars of his day, and was 
deeply copversant in all matters of lite¬ 
rary antiquity. 

— At Cliftpn, suddenly, Lieut.-Col- 
onel Samuel Hall, C.B., of his Majesty’s 
05tli regiment. 

JuNJE 1. At his house in Queen Street, 
Edinburgh^ Alexander Wylie, doctor of 
medicine. 

— At Madras, Mrs Isabella Allan, 
wife of P. Cleghorn, Esq. barrister at law, 
and llegistrar of the Supreme Court of 


<». At Kirkconpcl manse, in the i8th . . 
year of her age, Mrs Elizabeth M'LcSh, 
wife of the Rev. .Tames Richardson, mi¬ 
nister of that parish. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Jean Johnston,' 
wife of William Johnston, Esq. ofl.ath- '• 
risk, and only surviving daughter of Mr , 
S. Douglas. • 

— At Rangoon, Eastlpdics, T.ioutenant 
Alex. Trotter Lindesay, of the ^22d na¬ 
tive intimtry, youngest son of the late ' 
Major IMartin Eccles IJndesay. 

7. At Kandy, Island of Ceylon, jV'Ir 
Peter Maury, of the army meiliccl ptafi’, 
second son of Mr A. Maury, 138, George 
Street, Edinburgh. 

— At his house in York Place, Edin¬ 
burgh, John Blackwell, Esq. advoCrtte. 

8. At Malvern, Lieut.-Colonel Hous- 
toun. 

J). In South Audlcy Street, London, 
Thonftis Chevalier, Esq..burgcon extraor¬ 
dinary to the King, and Professor of Ana¬ 
tomy and Surgery to the Royal College 
of Surgeons in London. 


Madras. 

At Edinburgh, Samuel Watson, Esq. 
solicitor at law. 

— At Fintry, Stirlingshire, Janet Wa¬ 
ters, aged 100. She had 13 children, 53 
grand children, and 40 great-grand-chil- 
dren-^total, JO6. Flight of her children 
died in infancy ; of course, only five of 
her children have any ofispring. * 

3. At Fyvie, ihe Hon. Mrs Gordon, 
relict, of the late General the Hon. Wil¬ 
liam GordjQn of Fyvie, in the 81st year 
of her age. 

~ At Fdiuburgh, Daniel Ramsay, of 
Fj^la^ agod 64 years. 

^ 4. At Edinhhi'^ii Mrs Abercrombie, 
widoiy of tl|e,4atp Rev. jOeorge Abercrom¬ 
bie,,poie of.tije rninis^er^^pf Aberdeen. 

— At the Cabe of Good Hope, where 
he for jho.recpvery of his health, 

CaptainTuoniks Mackenzie,"only son of 
the late, l^n;^^,,^a^enzie^ £sq.4Df Hart- 
field* f^ ^ 1 

5. ;D8i*$on, Esq^. sur¬ 
geon, Ciu^ of the bi^h 'of 

louder* , , . ' " 

Hiss 

'll jr * i. ^ ^ ^ 1.. i* . « 



At Kirkwall, in Orkney, the, Rev. Ro^ 
bert Yule, minister of the Gospel there. 

— At Quebec, Ensign J. D. Cogan, of 
the 68th regiment. 

18. At Rankcilour Hous^!, Mrs Mary^ 
Maitland, widow of the late Charles MaiS-‘ 
land, Esq. younger, of Rankeilour. 

11. At Edinburgh, Thomas Ferguson* 
Esq. of Bolcdmund, in the 33d year of 
his age. * 

— At Stirling, the Rev. Ai’chil^ld 
Bruce, one of the ministers of that ‘pa¬ 
rish. 

13. At the Countess’s Bush, county of 
Kilkenny, Mary Costello, aged l()!^ears. 
Her momer, Matilda Pickman,jiB4a .pre¬ 
cisely at the same age. Her.grandihothct ^ 
died at the age of 130. Her great^vi^iil * 
mother’s age is net exactly kh'DV»h,^bnt'i* 
exceeded 135 years, ;^nd long nefote hw]]* 
death she had to bC r^cked in' > cradfc' 
like an infknt. C()stdSd’s’bi:Pihef' 

lived b^eybiid a Htootot yeatk i at Wite ^ 
of he forked: re^toiy, at^tt eouIi|*CTi|’ 
dovtn."^lEf ‘ Aip-e of 

At'Caiwtta, JOht^ ilatd^alSSfc 
K.jb.^. a]liedt.-Gefieyall6ihMHod.''Ct^- 
I^y*ssefy|ce,aM ^r6. 

ijarred on the 18fh in fh'e ^etehiii^V.w* 
tween fiyd and sin o’erook, bf hl§ 
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Ex«ullf«cy the Corainander-in-Cliief, all 
llic Qeucrul^Uff, and a large body of ci¬ 
vilians', who assembled to pay the last tri¬ 
bute of respect to one of the oldest officers 
the Hon. Company's service in India. 
*13. At Dumfries, Mr James Gibson, 
merchant. • 

— At Edinburgh, in the 50th year of’ 
his ^ge, JMr Jam& Souter, slater to his 
Majesty. 

— At his house, Blythswood Place, 
ilasgoV, William Monteith, Esq. 

1 t,/ ‘V\'’'aulkmilIs of Lctnam, Mr 
Patrick Stirling, aged 82 years. 

— At Thurso, IMrs Pringle, ivif# of 
IWr Robert Pringle, collector of Excise. 

15. At Stirling, Mrs Gleig, wife of the 
Right Rev. Bishop Gleig. 

16, In Duldin, Walter Thom, Esq. 

of Aberdeen, formerly editor of the Cor¬ 
respondent, and for the last few years, 
joint proprietor and editor of the Dublin 
Journal. ^ 

— At Weymouth, in bis 30th year, 
George JMclhs, Esq. of Perthshire, ha¬ 
ving arrived in England from Calcutta, 
in the Kingston, only twelve days before. 

' — At 2, Arniston Place, Major Colin 

Campbell, of Strachur. 

* ,17. At IJs Residence in Lower Gros- 
venor Street, London, the Right Hon. 
Kdrd Henry Thomas Howard Molyneux 
Upward, Deputy Earl Marshal of hlng- 
land, and brother to bis Grace the Duke 
of Norfolk. Ilis Lordship was a Pro- 
testitnt. lie represented the city of Glou¬ 
cester in ‘several Parliaments, and sat in 
the present Parliament for Steyning. 

—. At Pau, capital ,of the Basse Pyre¬ 
nees, Major Stuart Maxwell, of the Royal 
Artill^y.' This ^laiit officer died in 
prifue of Rfe, his constitution having 
brqjUviettrly wen'n out in the service of his 
•ClJhntry,; His remains repose hot far dis- 
*taint#irom. one of the brilliant achieve- 
incniis ^ftny, at which he 

liad ilm honqur to iEf^t^-the battle of 
OrthfB. ^. Hp^rVed several campaigns in 
the l^qjt^haular war; commanded a Bri¬ 
gade of Artillerjf at the battle of Vitio- 
ria; vivtS; a, Companion of the Most Ho- 
noumbla,siM^<apy Order of , the Bath; 
and the literary wprld as the 

autlior’qf a^Rpem, entitled,^* Tho Battle 
of tlie • 

19. At her residence, No. 13, Seymour 


Place, Little Chelsea, Donna Maria Thc- 
sa del Riego y Riego, widow of General 
on Rafael del Riego y Riego. 

19. At his house. Grange Toll, near 
Edinburgh, Mr Robert Wight, late far¬ 
mer, West Byrt’iii, OrmiSton, in tbc 78tb 
year of his age. 

~ At Moffat, very Suddenly, Alex. 
Moffat, Esq. of IjOcIi Urr, aged 68 years. 

19. At Madeira, jn conseqiiente of a 
' Aill from his fiorsc. Ensign Robert Ha¬ 
milton Fothcringllamf of the Bengal in- 
•fantry, aged 19, only son of the late Major 
J. Koiheringliam, of the Madras cnglnpers. 

20. At Devonport, W. Curamii^, Esq. 

Rear-Admiral of the Blue, and Compa¬ 
nion of the Honourable Military 

Order of the Bath. 

— At the Hon. Alexina Dun¬ 

can, eldest daughter ofViscount Duncan. 

— At l*ort4eld, i\Ir’William Edgar^ 
mArdiant in Glasgow. 

21. At .larnaica, after a few days’ ill¬ 
ness, Alex. Cunningham, Esq. son of the 
late William Cunningham, of CairUcur- 
ran. Esq. 

— At Scotstown, Alex. Moir, of Scots- 
town, Esq. 

22. At Frome, Mary White, aged 10.5 
years. 

23. At Warriston House, Miss' Mary 
Brown, eldest daughter of the.late Capt,' 
Robert Brown, Leith. 

24. At Bangalore, Capt. Henry Tlto^ 
mas Rudyerd, son of Lieut.-Creneraj'Hud- 

erd, royal engineers, a distinguished and 

S ’ rhly-cstcemed officer of the Aladras ar- 
lery, whose loss \yill be unlyersitiliy re¬ 
gretted by the Madras artUy. 

25^ At Currie, Mr Thomas HaUiiltOh, 
senior, late builder in Bldlnbitrgh. 

26. At Rudiill, MisiS Drleghprp, daugh-, 
ter of the late Rdhert DfeghbEp, of BlP- 
chairn. « ' ' 

At Stranrapi*, Provost ICerr,'bf,5tlSin-^ 
raer. ’"o’,!! 

— At*Heatherwitk Hohi5fe, ‘tea<it' 
thian, George, eldest son of Capt^, 
Hwdyntan, Hoh. E^ast, fndi^* Cdijij^^hy's 
naval service. . o , , , . 

— At Girvan, M** 3KirT<:/a|cd 

74. He was pidy^ctli'al 

master in ^he pari^'. • ! ‘ ’ « 

— At; Saleiri, uqatt 'MMras, Rplyrt 
John Hhnter, Esq.'s6n of itiu latefSiy 
Jdm Hunter, Consul General in Si>.tn’; 
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and M ilie ^tame plane^ on die 8d July, 
Mm NuAtch f 

, 25. At Poonah, Lieut. R. S. Gibson 

* (tieebhd eon of Mr George Gibson, mer¬ 
chant in Leith,) of the 5tn regiment Bom¬ 
bay native infantry. , 

27. At Thornton House, Anna, eldest 
daughter of Colonel Cunningham. " 

—A t Haddin^n, Mr William Shiells, 

^ late br^wev there, in the 67 th year of his age. 

At MiltOn Cottage,‘Captain George 
Moepherson, R. N.*** ‘ * 

—- At Greorge Town, in the district of 
Columbia, Nortli America, Thomas Wil¬ 
son, £sqi 'of Dullatur, advocate. 

28. At Prestonpans, Ann Comb, daugh¬ 
ter of the late James Comb, Esq. 

—In James’s Square^ Edinburgh, Mrs 
. Mary Hardy, relict of Mr James Gil¬ 
christ, navy agent, London. 

29. At .Frenich, parish of Aberfoyle, 
Alex. Graham, Esq. of Stronemacnair, 
aged 101 years. 

— At Bandirran, aged seven years, 
William, only son of J. M. Naim, Esq. 
of Dunsinane. 

■ At Burgbead, the Rev. Lewis Gor- 
.^'don, D.D. one of the ministers of Elgin, 
in the 76di year of his age, and the 55th 
' of his ministry. 

30. At Burnside of Dalbeattie> David 
Goplai^, Esq. late of Gregory. 

— At Burrowmuirhead, Mrs Janet 
Spottiswdbd, apOUse of Mr John Robert¬ 
son Of Law^d. 

-—At Paddii^^n, William Ellice, Esq. 
in the Aist year of his age. 

—At Tricmint^ly, John Malcolm, Esq. 
Assistant-surgeon in the Hon. East India 
Dompah jr’a ioi^ioef. 

ct Lekely* At Paris, Gentsrtal John Mur¬ 
ray, aged 86. He had, served *his Ma- 
joatv 00 <Va£rs; in diiGp^^#'|iS^ts of the 
world, idia’Vra^'twelVe years a prisoner in 
France under Napqleon’if Government. 
His' oldest Major-General Murray, 
was latO Gove^’^'df Damema.* 

— At Vienna, the AOOtrian Finance 
'«Mimtiter«'tl5itnf vmi iStadion. 

Rutland Street, Cheltenbatn, 
?*otd,' ajt i!]^' extrac^%ry age of 
Ilfs* ' ' ‘ ^ ' ' ' ' ^ ‘ 

„ ^t Shaldeh Lodge, If^ts; Itged 45, 

* L^L^olobel ArtbOT' JobisWne, late 

AnjwUnt.*€!c)«hmahdaht Mi- 

lit^ Famham. 



JuLY*^!. Af'I£iriburh> pariah ‘of l^u- 
renoekiric, alter ten yeara* coq^Aement by 
rheumatism, whidi she bore witliK exem¬ 
plary fortitude and resignation, Rlizictbedi, 
wife of Lieut. Scott, half-pay 62d regi-^ 
ment. ■ * 

— In Duke Street, St James’s Lon- 
*don, Major-General Lachkn Maoduaric, 
late Governor of New South Wales, in 
r- the 63d year of his age. *' 

' 2. Mrs Grizel Smart, relict of Mr 

William Cunningham, Haddington. 

3. At her house in Berkek'V Si^are, 
London, the Dowager Countesa^^f Albe¬ 
marle, in the 82d year of her age. 

— At Clifton, at the advanced age of 
93 years, William Compton, Esq.,LL.D. 
Chancellor of the diocese of Ely. 

4. In Cavendish Square, London, after 
a sudden relapse of illness, the Countess 
of Bpwnlow. 

—> At Glasgow, Adam Graham, Esq. 
of Craigallian. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Charles Moodic, 
of the Auditor’s Office, Exchequer. 

— At Demerara, John Maciiityre, Esq. 
late merchant in Liverpool. 

5. At Abbey St Bamah's, Mr Andrew 

Wallace, teacher of mathematics in Edin¬ 
burgh. • 

— At the manse of Liffi, William Scott, 
second son of the Rev. George AddiiSm* 

7. At London, in his 81st year. Sir 
George Wood, Knt. late one of the Ra- 
rons of the Court of Exchequer. 

8. At her house in Britton, Amelia 
Charlotte, second daughter of the late 
Archibald Grant, of Pittencrieffi, Esq. 

• — At Greenock, Thomas Ramsaiy, Esq. 
in the 85th year of his age. 

—At Wakefield, Janet, trifb of Daniel 
Maude, Esq. and second dkughter of,the 
late George Munro, Esq. of CaldellMn|. 

— From inflammation, after an iuit^ 
of two days, Geo^e Earl of T^dtie, 
ridest mn of the Marquis hf Water- 
fofd. - x'l' 

— At Harrowgflte, in the 19th year of 
her age, Elias, youngest daughter of the 
latel^l^aiitin Outram,fl;6q. Of ' Biitt^ly 
Hall. ■ ’ "’V 

9. At Mortimer Cottage^ BermAiire, 
Elizabeth, Velict of the late David Mur- 
hy. Esq. brother of Lord'Elilbnk, and 
daughter of the late Right H.Ohj jTl^as 
Harley. 
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•/At F«»t WRKtm, MrThtfom Gil- 17. At Bl(Wgh)|^fl48i(-t)«arBdinbi$rgb, 
lelpuf^ tcQi^Rt at Ardacby# oae of the most .Mary, daughter of Alex. Fraser, Esq., ac- 
extAufve store-farmets in Jibe north of Vountant. ■ ' , rj.' 

'Scotland* -“At Walker Stfe^t^ jEdilnburgb*/ 

— At WdJingten Place, Leith, Mr George Sandilands, Esq. - * 

Barnes Marr, corn merchant. 19. Charles Louis Seepndatt Baron de 

— At Ihdkidtbi Mrs Ai^n Aitkeu, wife Montesquieu, of BridgOrBliill fko\m, in 
of Mr Jrdm Grey, merchant there. * Kant, and of the Chateau' tie.Ldbr^c, 

•— At sea, onvliis piassage home from near Bourdeaux, South of Franee. He 
.Taltiaiea, Colin Stewart Bruce, Esq. of was formerly a distinguished o^er in 
Seafthth. • the French Krvice, of an-ancient and 

—*At Ballron manse, the Rev. James noble family of*Guienne, and descended 
Jcfirey,Jn the 75th year of his age, and* of the illustrious Montesquien, one of the 
STtlTol^is ministry. greatest ornaments of French literature. 

11. At sea, on board the slnp Helen The Baron settled in Kent, after the. re- 
froin Trinidad, whither he had gone for volution of France, 
the recovery of his health, Mr James — At Gogar Loilge, Mrs Dr Stewart. 

Hunter Bogle, second son of the late Al- —At Edinburgh, the Rov; Dr Tho- 

lan Bogle, Esq. Glasgow. mas Fleming, one of the ministers of 

— At Newck, Mrs James Haig. Edinburgh, in the 70th year of bis agp, 

— After a long and painful yiness, and 45th of his ministry. , 

William Henderson, Kstp of Nunholm. , SO. At Ruthwell Cottage, Mrs Ann 

— At Inverary, Major-General Du- M‘Murdo, relict of the Rev. George Dun¬ 


can, minister of Lochrutton, in tne 79th 
year of hea* age. 

— At New York, of remittent,'ftw, 
Mr Ebeneaer Richardson, of Glasgow. 

— At his house in .Bridgend, PerAb, 
Patrick Richardson, Esq. of Flai^eld, 
some time one of the magiatrataiB of 
Perth, 

— At Banff, Miss Gordqn,iLsgft^iag9d 

70., ,,. j ,, 

SI. At Acra, west cqast of A&ica,*AleK. 

_Ti.r A___ 


gald Campbell. 

At Glasgow, Mr John Thomson, 
s»eroliant> aged 71. * 

— At Calder Hall, near Carlisle, Isa- 
beUa Amr, eldest daughter of General Sir 
R. j^miliua Irving, Bart., late of Wood- 
. house. • 

* 13* At Ironside House, Abbeyhill, 

Edinburgh, Ann Somerville, aged 73, re¬ 
lict of* the late Mr David Gray, merchant, 

^dinbtwgh. 

— At Freeland, Penelope I^ealie, daugh- Mackay Geddes, M.l). Assistant!* nurgoon 
ter of Major Walker. Royal African colonial, corpsi j^ungest 

• —At Leich, William Henderson, Esq. son of John Geddes, Esq. late.^qi the Ad- 

of Bardister, Shetland, in the 69th year jutant-GenmVs'departmcntj JKpvtlLBri. 
ofhifiage. tain. , ^ .. 

14. At Edinburgh, Mrs Margaret Priory, Stamaore,' Lad^Hapi 

donald, wife of Captain .lohn Macdonald, Gordon, elde&t daugBt^t uf ^.#grl B 
, bamck-roaster, Edinburgh, and youngest Aberdeen. , ’ . V 'mh .x i 

lister*of Sir William Bulkeley Hughes — At Aberdeen, Mr^jAnn i^ariflnli, 
»*«f^lascoch, county of Anglesea, North widowoftheftteDr\^alkiu^<|frii<nuiU^^ 

■ Wales. ■ ' . kirk. ,i,'.'.DSMJT'.f 

„i&. At Edinburgh,.Gilbert Hutcheson, . 23. At Falmouth,tbg 
Esq. Depute Judge Advocate for Scot- his agef Ge<age )oC\lhetigl>- 

lanA . lony of Berbicft , : • 

.1 Vr Ait^tbe Cottage of Rockhall, Mary — At Portobdlo, Mn 
Ann/ihird dmghier of Alex. Gsierson, boy. v ixn. PriH d — 

^Esq. younger,’of Lag. -r At* Glasgow,.in the 

f-rt.At Brnustain, Mrs Brown, wife of age, William Fattisoh, tnfr» 

■ Mr John Brown,‘fanner there; " ahant. (, l irVu!»«!’?; u, " 

17. At;Place, Edinburgh, Mrs — A4 Bibnu^fl^ llqm! 

, CatbpripetlVbbater, widow of the Rgv. vine Bb*w^ , r /- 

Jonn Webster. — Sud^nly„i^>bi§txim^i at>.|(reat 
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C«inl^>'Maenamo- 
ra BusseUf Esq.. LA4BUra4 of the While. 

UiDix, in tha 83il year of his { 
a|S9i '.IK!»1 |b TjGordoSj Esq. of Cane Val- 

J .■! 

At Bombay, Eliza Emma, wife of 
lienxyjH^ Glam, £^. Hon. East India 
CODlliiinyh civil service. < 

At Edinburgh, Mr James Murray, 
.lite conahmakar, High Street. 

' . >«-At Bcis(iol,Mr Stewait Cruikshank, 
son of Ihe late Eev^ Alex. Cruikshank, 
mlnirner of Meams. 

— In Charlotte Surest, Ayr, Andrew 
fielcli, Eaq. writer in Ayr. 

34 . At Sansonate, Mexico, George Co¬ 
chran, Esq. «f the house of Kobert Co¬ 
chran and Sons, Paisley. 

,'r r—f At Stevenson Mains, Mrs Elizabeth 
West, spouse of William Bogue, Esq. of 
Kii&kqd. ^ 

— At Leith, Mr Alex. Smith, mery 
ohant, aged £3. 

^ !i35. At Penang, Commodore Charles 
Grant. 

— At Halyburton, Berwickshire, after 
a &« days* illness, Mr John Fairbairn, 
dang' tenant there, and author of A 
Rbrndiae on Sheep-farming, by a lAm- 
mermuir Farmer.’’ 

i36. rAt Paris, Charles Smith, son of 
.iPnkridc Cbiene, Esq. late of Pluaug. 

— At Marseilles, Charles Uowatt,,,of 
IQIkevan, Esq.r 

^^ At Marya Place, Stockbri<^c, Edin- 
. bur^, Mn Susan Swgster, wite of Mr 
•John Parker, S.S.C. 

; ! (•Ml At Edinburgh, the Rev. llob^t 
Do^oneof the ministers of the parish 
f^ci£;jR'Nicheila8, Aberdeeii> in the ^6th 

S tr tbf ihift Bge^ and 84th of his mi- 

tiiyt.^ ' '1 'I'/i I. ' . > 

,11 fr8ffsMeriGiace<^e Duchess of Gordon, 
after a nu»t sevme illness of above twelve 

— At Corbjr lhTk> near Stirling, WU- 
J^nJPthkbinmid^Sm.^ B aged 

'i ' ' '%U ■ '.*!! 

— At Ashmore, Boltert Gordon, .Esq. 
-b# AcibmtiiHii,^ybuiai^ ef^iumnettie. 

^thw^Mnn^ Mis»' Be- 
thk*'HpD(iRtoiiiJ^ u, I r,. ''.v ’i i',*-.' 

.HU';4«.iA$^SiKtlh'WdEngtoB'!pl^ Glas- 

v^At imuise ofRev. 


Mr J<»^h Kiriepatri^, ministss «)f*tbat 
parish, in Ihe^ddi year'sf hid agej 
47tb o^bisnunastrys ! '•' 

SB* At Di& House, Miss Erskine^ of 
Dun. ' . . ' 

— At Monmouth, John Charles C(h 
lins, M.D. of Swansea. ^ ' 

— At Edinburgh, Susan, youngest 
daughter of the late MajonHamikon Max¬ 
well, of Ardwell. • 

‘ — At Gla^ow, Aim Campbell, wife of 
Mr Colin Campbell, merchant there; 

• 29. At her house, in Carmbber^s Close, 
Edinburgh, Agnes Deborah Cmnfloell, 
aged 81, spouse of the late James Miller, 
preacher'of the gospel. 

— At her house, Hope Street, j^in- 
burgh. Miss Blair. 

30. At London, Mr William Shup, 
the greatest engraver this- country (per¬ 
haps ]^urope) has ever /produced. He 
died as he lived, a believer in the divine 
commission and miraculous conception of 
the late Joanna Sonthcote.. .. - > > v 

— At Kilconquhar, Fifei Mrs Magda- 
line Lizars, wife-.<of Mr John O&cewsler,' 
printer, 11, Society, Edinburgh; > / ‘ ■ 

31. At Elgin, Robert Joss, Eaq.. « 

—At Glasgow, Mr John Wilson^mer- 

dbant, in the Both year ei his age. ; < 

— At Alloa, Mrs Janet Paterson, .wifb 
of Mr Robert jtorton,.merchant.’ 

• — Attthe manse of little Donkeld, 
in the 53d year oi his.age, the BeVMDj 
Alexander Irvine, minister of that pa¬ 
rish. ' , 

— At his house. Park Street, £^n- 
burgh, John Brown, Esq. 

Lately.^ At Drayton, near AlungdoU, 
Berks, aged 85, William Hayward, ESq. 
In his lifetiine, Mr H. had distributed 
many thmiaanda among his lUlatives, n^ 
vertbeless, he died worth 400,000l^,;;^ef^ 
greater part of which he haa loft amemg^ 
thesn, many of whoxu ine in/indigenty^- 
ctunstancesf. '> •' ■ ■ 

— On his pateigw t»Eltr<^i'£»r.Rie 
recovery of ms btedl^ .Ensign Gem^ 
Hundy .Gordon, of . :the/Hon. EaM India 
Company’s sernen^ ^ngsatsonAfEteh- 
tenimt-Genaral Gordon Cumikiis^ Skene, 
'Of HthimiandDyce*. . .ti^iUidiisrK’l, 
— Off Algiers, suddeidy, JfeMfllhuni 
Bo^rs, Bbteter of his 
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‘AffGua^ l* Manefiest^f where he 
'Ki^eeted, Al^aitder Liring<». 
st^n, a native of at the a^ I 

vaiH^ ^ of 98 'yeals. <iii the early 
part of life he served twenty-seven years 
in the Scots Greys, duih^ the German 
war. He had two horaes^sbot under him 
at the memorable battle of Miuden ; he 
was' severely wounded at the battle of 
iSefclle, where that distinguished corps 
suflbred very much. He was a pensioner 
of Chelsea Ho^ital nearly fifty years, 
lie rained his faculties fill within a 
feiil'*minutes of bis death; and a few 
days prior to his dissolution he related 
with enthusiasm the earliest achieve¬ 
ments of his active life. *Hc was burie<l 
at St John’s Church with military ho¬ 
nours/ by order of Lieutenant^Colonel 
Sif Thomas Fate Hankin, commanding 
the Scots Greys, who are now s|ationea 
in Manchester barracks. This gentleman 
heaui.of the death of the old soldier, and 
with the true feeling of a military man, 
gave Immediate directions for bis inter- 
naent ta be sanctioned by the attendance 
of a suiUble guard, the regimental band 
of music, who fdayed solemn dirges, a 
hwse. properly caparisoned, and military 
mourners, consisting of a captain, a sul> 
altern, three serjeants, two corporals, and 
forty privates. The friends of the de¬ 
ceased were the chifd*mourners, and three 
^volleys were fired, over the old man's 
grave. , 

, — At Scotscraig House, William Dal- 
^ish. Esq. of Scotscraig. 

— At thcManse of Irongray, Mrs Anne 
Gafnpheil, wife of the llev. Dr Dow, mi¬ 
nister of Irongzay. 

*r* At finnmouse, - Joseph Calder, Esq. 

At Burntisland, Mr Andrew Hut- 

i&n, town-clerk. 

2 . At Oodstone, Surrey, on his way to 
Wocthing-fov the recovery of his health, 
m the 29th year of his age, the Eev. 
■AlejEandev Wsiittgh« A. M. minister of the 
&xds Church, Mile’s Lane; and son of 


late of the Litt&e Cumbray, by theiele 
of Bttte, ttuch respedbed.; ' « - . 

3. At East Mill, ncav Brechin, Po^ick 
Wilson^ Bsq. in the lSU yekr of lusag^ 

— At Asnby-de-la-Zouch, Leicester¬ 
shire, 'Mr Thomas Kirkland,' kn eminent 
surgeon of that town, fie Wad a son of 
Br Kirkland, late a celebrated physician 
of the same place, upon whose evidence 
Earl Ferrers suffered death at ^burn as 
a common feion, for footing hit steward. 

4. At Cheltonhiyn, Thomas Jamiesim^ 
M. D. aged 71*, where he had been a>M^ 
sident physician twenty-two yemrs. ' 

— At Orrard, Mrs Richardson; liuliy 
of the late James Richardson^ Esq', of 
Fitfour Castle, much and justly regret^ 
ted. - ’ ‘ 

5. At Dumfries, Mr James Dinniston, 
late merchant there. 

— At Mary's Cottage, Trjnity, Mrs J. 

•Linning. 

6. At Tynefield, William Hunter, 

' 7. Mrs Jessie Hamilton, 'Wifis of .fofau 
Glassford Hopkirk, Esq. W.S. in-thh 
28th year of her age. *: 

8. At Marseilles, whither be had {^ne 

for the recovery of his health, the-eO- 
lebrated German phil<doger, Ejnededdk 
Wolf^ in his 68th year. > . f, f .a' 

— On his passage to Sydney, Mr John 
Wyld, of Hobart Town, Vah IKenS^s 
l^nd. c ' , 

9. In Davidson countyi^ North Gazd- 
lina, Mr Barnet Weir, aged^ltbaut ‘-120 

ears. He Was a native of Gerinany/but 
ad been an inhabitant of Davidson oosn- 
ty as far back as dio oldest iidiabitant 
could recollect. ; ' 

At Bath, Major-Gehedal WiMiam 
Augustine Prevost, €«B. son.of die.hyje 
Major-General, and brother of the iSe 
Lieutenant-General Sir George. Fievqst, 
Bart. ' ! u'f- 

— At Juniper Green, ColinUu^ Idsifr* 
tenant Henry Myxnj^;<R. 

IQa-ln lAma6ti(m..Dam«;<:tBdh^ 
Francis, the only son of Leonard Honifit, 


ihe^ fie*V. .Dr. Wangh, minister of the 
BoatsGhur^^ Well Street. 

‘I <9^ A’i’ house in Gilmore Street, 
EBinbu^, Mrs Isabella Telfer, widow 
ftflAkfiomer Td&r, of Lisscar. 

athis house; Biver Bank, 
forty miles up the Moliawk river, Nortli 
America, Mr James Archibald, farmer, 


Esq. ■' ' ■■'‘'4 .sii, -.I* 

—f At Glasgow) 

dOw of lieUftenant^f^^iideliMolilt^ 
mand Powlett, in her 86 div 3 rt»r-j.. 

At;C0ilIhi^;i:M^lB0>.B4Bi;yl^ of his 
age, r.awlcssRiialiertEnnjEt^ 
latc'jwsovestfif'ikaraiJi'.) , 

— At St 'rhoinc, Madras, W^iam, 
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ymxnmt softoC'll.ienitenaiii-Colonel Con»- 
roandant Robert Macdowall, 7th negi- 
nipat naiiap> m&ntry. 

111. At Missolonghi, Lord Charles 
Mniaray, ycnugost son the Duke of 
Atholl. 

t i *—At Edinbofgh, Maria Jane Cfaigie, 
‘ eldest daughter of Captain Edmund 
'draigie, of the Hon. East India Com¬ 
pany’s service. 

— At Aberdeen, in the 9^ year of her 
age, Jwe Allan Kidd< daughter of the 
Jtov. Dr Kidd. 

19. At Rothesay, at an advanced age. 


16. At ArbitMiUt» .in the 56th yew of 


— At Edinburgh, Mr James Richard¬ 
son, surgeon and drug^pst. 

17. At Leith, Peter F. Hay, sra oCMr 
John Hay, ship^otvner. 

*— At Inverness, Mrs Sirella M'lver, 
relict of the late Rev, Murdoch M^Iver, 
minister of Lochalsh. * 


At Meadowsale, near StrathaVien, 
James Millar, Esq. advocate. ' . 

» •— At RoCkhill, Argyllshire, Mrs M‘- 
Lachlan, sen. of M'Lachlan, in tlhn^st 


the Rev. James Ramsay, formerly mini¬ 
ster of thq gospel in Glasgow. 

13. In Upper Gower Street, I.ondon, 
Lucy Elizabeth, wife of Lord Maurice 
Dlumnwnd. 

. I M At Clifton, Lieutenant .lobn Bush- 
nan, H. N. aged 28. He sailed with Cap¬ 
tains Ross and Ptpry in the three north- , 
west expeditions, and was attached to the 
overland OKpedition destined for Beh- 
^nn^’s Straits, under Captain Franklin. 

14. At Glasgow, Dr William Buch¬ 
anan, late surgeon of the 82d regiment of 


year of her age. 

18. At fiochbuy House, Mrs M'Laine, 
senior. 

— At Glasgow, Lieutenant James tlo- 
seph Gordon, H. N. aged 41 years, only 
son of Captain Gordon, late of Gord6n 
Bank. ^ 

—» Mrs Heugh, relict of .lohn Heugh, 
of Cartcows, Esq. 

— At Cupar, Mr Peter Morgan, snper- 
visw of Excise. * • 

19. In tlie 28th year of her age, Su¬ 
sanna Davidson, wife of Wm. Kirl^dy, 


-loot. 

. r* •mAt Edinburgh, Mrs Jean Lawton, 
.widow of Edward Lawton, Esq. of the 
'ishind of Jamaica. 

4-^his house. Dean Bank, Captain 
James Matthew. ^ 

. r IA At Edinborgh, the Rev. James 
^Di^id, third son of the Rev. John Du- 
minister of Evie and Rcndal, Ork- 
.nejf'tiged 27. 

— At Glasgow, in the 28th year of his 
Mr John Johnston, formerly mid¬ 
shipman on board his Majesty’^s ship 
OiJc, 74 guns. Admiral Sir Pult. 
ney Midocdm, sind, at the priori of his 
'^ideaoBfte^ agent for the Forth and Clyde 
flihEmd.Censpmiy*:; i ^ 

R^fttaide, Getuige R<^er, Esq. 
of Buniside, ih thd JOth year uf his sge. 

, 4! 16* At JSamlwiHi, Mr Freud, landlord 
. the Jfleyibaid' inn* The deceased, with 


Esq. merchant in Dundee.. 

— At Edinburgh, William Calder, Esq. 
late lord-provost of that city,* much and 
deeply regretted. ' 

•— At the Bridge of Allan, near Stir- . 
ling, Mrs Ann Thomson, second daugh¬ 
ter of the late Alexander Thomson, to-, 
bacconist, Edinburgh, and s^iousc of Ro¬ 
bert Rankin, some time general agent, 
Katharine Streel, there. 

20 . At Dalnaspidal, Blair A thoU, Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel George Johnston^ brothier 
to the Right Hon. Lady Gray. 

— At London, Thomas Trevor Hamp¬ 
den, Viscount Hampden and Barmi Tre¬ 
vor of Bromham. ,. * * 

— At Eden, Mrs Grant Dull^ telici pH 


the late John Grant, Esq. of Kincardiim 
O’Neil. . , , * 


.— At Edinburgh, »M)r Daniel rMUlar, 
late of the Excise. , : . ^ 


several young men, a few days back, were 
:i«it}il^fig ahentselisa^ in a held running, 
jmih dlUade of<g^ahy somt means mt 
;Aisf6Mit^t«nd tthsi wound graduailly get- 
)WMi«il«oansed bis. speedy ^ disa^- 

— At Newthwn, iPalilcy, -0 9»i a4- 
vance4sge. Miss Mary Rainy. 


21 . Near Rome* Mrs Erskinei, aeliiotof 
John., Erskipe, Esq* eld^t son ofdhe l4te 
Mr Erskine, of Cardross. ‘ <.< .m* 

AtBumstick, on the estateof Breoch, 
in the neighbourhood of CaatlerDouglss, 
Henry Ailenander, aged 103jy«8rs.< .'He 
recottectod wte well the trpublea jin (dus 
country in the year 1745, and frequently 
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dMUtited an anecdote of hi/inother ha- 
ini; di^ a hole in the yard, and careful* 
ly hid her butter-pig in it, lest it mighs 
^ into the hands of the Righlanders. 

22 . At Dundee, suddenly, Mr William 
Walker, writer, aged 67 years. 

— At Inverleitli Mjdns, Mr George 
Lauder, fkrmer'. 

‘23. At Stranraer, James Mackay, Esq. 
tnerchant, Glasgow, in the 60th yeas of 
his age. * 

•— At Paris, Lady M. Arbuthnot Ogil- 
aged three years and* five months, 
yoUiigest daughter of the Earl and Count¬ 
ess of Airly. 

— At Bilbo Park, parish of Logie 
B\^chan, James Perry, Esq. surgeon, in 
the 63d year of his age. 

— At Milbum, Miss Jean Welsh, in 
tlie 79th year of her age. 

— At Blairlogie, StirliDgshi;re, Miss 
Emilia Husband Baird, daughter of the. 
very Ilev. Dr G. H. Baird, Principal of 
the University of Edinburgh. 

24). At Busby, Mrs Macfarlane, relict 
of the late Malcolm Macfarlane, Esq. 

—• At the house M his son in the Vale 
of Neath, aged 71, the Right Hon. Va¬ 
lentine Lewis, Earl of Dunraven. 

^ At Duntrune, Mrs Stirling Graham. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Elizabeth Dick- 
• son. North St Andrew's Street. ■ 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Robert Douglas, 
late of the Advocates' Library, aged 87 
years. He was admitted into the Advo- 
•cates' Library ^n the year 1786, which 
situation he held for 38 years, much to 
his own credit, and to the satisfaction of 
the members of that learned body,*by 
whom be was much respected. 

.-—At Cadiz, Mrs Hamilton, of Dalzell, 
Lmarkshire. 

^ ^S. At Mendoza, in South America, 
Daniel Weir, Esq. merchant, Buenos 
es- ' 

— In the parish of St Mary, Castle- 
gate, EHaabeth El^n, a poor wi- 

dowj, in the I02d year of her age. Her 
mother lived fo be 103 yeara old, and her 
glandlnkytber attiined the still ^ater age 
104, ' 

i At Inverness, Catharine, eldest 
dat^fater of Colonel MTberson. 

26. In Aigyle Square, Edinburgh, 
neti the Wife of William Wallacei Pro¬ 


fessor of Mathematics in the UnRnat^ 
of Edinburgh. . « 

—- At Bankhead, South Queensfoi;;^, 
Captain William Gordon, second son pf 
the late James Grordoii> Esq't of RoriA*. . 
burn. 

27. At Ayr, John Altken, £sq. late 

4)ailie of the burgh of Ayr. * 

In his 90th year, Mr Nathaniel 
Stevenson, merchant in Glasgow. 

— At ^ggie, parish of Leuchars, at 
the advanced* ag.<) of 99 years and four 
months, Jean Mavor, widow of David 
Melville, late labourer, Kincaple. 

28. At Negapatam, William Hardy, 
Esq. of Charl^eld, captain native inAUi- 
try, Hon. East India Company's service, 
Madras. 

29. At Edinburgh, Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of the late William Gumming, 
Esq. of Riga. 

— At Edinburgh, James Butter, Eiq. 
W. S. 

— At St John’s Hill, Edinburgh, in 
the 22d year of his age, James Suther¬ 
land Bruce, son of the late Mr WilUam 
Bruce, banker in Edinburgh. 

— At Ann Street, St Bernard’s, Edin¬ 
burgh, Mrs Jean Spalding, eldest daugh¬ 
ter of the late Alexander Spalding G^- 
don. Esq. of Holm and Shirmera, and re¬ 
lict of James Fraser, Esq. of Gtothleck, 
W.S. 

30. At Gowally, Perthshire, Agnes, 
second daughter, and, at Greenock;^ on 
the same (lay, Michael Boston/fWurth 
son of the late Rev. Dr Alexander Simp¬ 
son, Pittenweem. 

— At Dublin Street, Edinbui^h, Mr 
John Bell. 

* — At Ayr, Mr George Hendrie, ^i^Of 
the late Dr Hendrie, Kilmarhode. ) >. 

— At Brighton, in the 76th year of 
her age, the Hon. Mrs •FrsiVe<^>'Wiill, 
daughter of the late Lord Fhrtedse, nnd 
sister of the late' Earl Wf Seafbrth.^<^'^j 

At CreigleMi Hill, Ehis. Grahiine, 
youngest daughter of Mr WiBiairi Bo- 
nar. ’ ■ • ■ ■ ' 

— At Lanark/Vem Wikhn/rdhil^of 
William Thomson, EsqJ of CWitle ¥m 

— At ihehoUteof tlteEaiiof Airlyidn 
Paris, M^a Clcotentih^Gmhafny reUot’Of 
the deceased Gavin Drummond, Esfr’lKf 
Foilii Streets ^Edhibuigb. 
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•'•'Bl. AtEdfn^iirch, Mrs Susan Christie^ 
<» wife of T^otnas Christie, Esq. eldest son 
of the late Jotnes Christie, Esq. of Durie, 
Fi^eshite'. ' 

At Tewkesbury, Thomas Tip- 
pen,' it' Chelsea pensioner, in his 100th 
yeUr. The veteran enjoyed his faculties 
* in tolerable perfection until a very short 
period before’ his death. He entered 
the army in lus ^3d year, and served 
«8 a private in the 20th regitnent at the 
memorable battle of Mindtn, as well as 
in five other general actions on the con¬ 
tinent. 

— At Okegem, near Ninovc, in the 
Ne^erlands, a woman named Marie Dc 
Brakeleer, aged 103. She possessed her 
intellectual faculties to the last, and her 
hail* was long, black, and thick. 

— On board his Majesty’s ship Owen 
Glendower, on his passage tioine from the 
coast of Africa, Mr Thomas Thomson, 
youngest son of the llev. George Thom¬ 
son, minister of Melrose. 

—• At Nagpore, in India, Captain Wil¬ 
liam Hardy, of Charlesfield, eldest sur¬ 
viving son of the late Rev. Dr Thomas 
Hardy, Professor of Church History in 
the University of Edinburgh, and one of 
thd ministers of that city. 

Ssftje;mii£e 1. At Tarbes, south of 
Erince, BrVan, third son of Capt. Hodg¬ 
son’ R.N. 

— At Tranent, Mrs Alexander Allan, 
in the 81st yMr of her age. 

At Dertbum, nedr Alyth, Mr Da¬ 
vid Donald, surgeon. 

At Wentworth House, the Countess 
PItzWilliam. ' 

— Thq Rev. John Sim, A. B. of a gra- 
tli^deeky of nature. Pie was in his 78tll 
in the year 1746. He 
i native'^;KWcBr(lihe^^ He had 
tikeitiilinate friend Of Sip W. Jones, 
D^y,. ;’iiAd mainy other eminent 
ofperiod:. Ih 1772 he 
miccecoed hisfriehfiMiohk coiTCiCtor 
liPHhe uMirriiahri dtford, ami on- 
Allfeh’sHall ih' that VhUrkt^y, 



Interestii 
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_ 

iC'lh a few days d^thV' ’ ‘ ' 


1. At Kingston. Jamaica, Air Joliu 
M^eat, soli of Mr Walter M^cat, of 
Glasgow. 

— In Dublin fJounty, North Carolina, 
America, Mr Jacob Matthews, aged 108 
years. Until a few months bemrejiis 
death, he retained almost the vigour of 
youth; his sight was perfect, and he 
could walk ten' or fifteen* miles a-pday^. 
Sewn years ago his wife died, aged 100 
years; they had been married eighty years. 

2. At St Andrew’s, .Jamaica, Robert 
Li than Mowbray, eldest son of Mr Mow¬ 
bray, W. S. 

— At th/? age of 84, the Rev. Dr Ro¬ 
bert Macculloch, minister of Dairsie for 
upwards of fifty years, and known to the 
public as author of a work^ in four vo¬ 
lumes, on the Prophecies of Isaiah. He 
was a clergyman of the old school, and 
cxeinpliiled in his clerical deportment not 
a little of the conscious dignity for which 
it was distinguished. His discourses were 
not only highly popular among his own 
congregation, but, ilntil age enfeebled his 
faculties, attracted considerable numbers 
from the neighbouring parishes. He de¬ 
voted, while strength permitted, a portion 
of every day, during winter as, well as, 
summer, to exercise in the \ipen air; 
which, with the strict regimen that in 
other respects he observed, was probably 
the means of extending nis life beyond 
the usual boundary. Of such traits in his 
character as may be deemed peculiar, two 
may be mentioned—first,'*that he formed' 
a code of laws for the regulation, even to 
the minutest circumstance, of his domes¬ 
tic concerns; which the dread of his ns- 
buke (which it is said was no easy thing 
to hear) disposed all concerned to**yiew 
the most implicit obedience to ;* anil, w- ‘ 
concUy, that, twelve years previous to lus , 
debase, he had ordered the coffin jn which, 
he was interred to"bej|(>te^ed, fpf .th« 
purpose of by fi a^ijfelng^seuable > 

image, those kdemn mediiaaons on!,pto' 
latter epd which was ip the j&eqiient 
practice 6f nidplgtug. ^ i 

pTecenfeit- , df Ihf Chutop 
city. He niiJ been ill for seme riiMvMi, 
was out the day lie diedv As^a^^d 
glee 8iiiger/he was touch adiq||hd. ” Jlc; 
was wnative of I.ancaslufe}"aq<|ft 
inoffensive, honest mail. 
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2, JV.t ^dinburgli,^Irs Hannah Black- 
■weli, lat0, bouseKCepcr at Marchmont 
II«usc, the 91st year of her age. She' * 
dressed the late Lady Marchmont for the 
coronation of his late Majesty, George 

V the Third, and "was present at that au- 
' gust ceremony. She retained her mental 
faculties till the close of her long life., 

3. At Northampton, aged 87, Hr Wil- 

lium Kerr, physician there. , 

A. At East Grange, Mr David Ker, son 
of Ijie late James Ker, of East Grange, 
1^. 

6..*.t01d Aberdeen, Isabella,daughter 
of the late George Seton, Esq. of IMounie, 
and wife of Dr Skene Ogilvy, Senior mi¬ 
nister of Old Machar. * 

At Pcndreich, near Lasswade, aged 
27 years, Mrs Margaret Melros^, wife of 
Mr James Macleisli, merchant, Edin¬ 
burgh, much and justly regretted; also, 
at No. 12, Montague Street, on the 12th 
current, Helen, tlieir daughter, aged four 
months. 

— At Edinburgh, Isabella, eldest 
daijghtcr of the late llev. Andrew Chatto, 
of Malrtliousc. 

— At his seat, Linstead Lodge, in the 
county of Kent, the Right Hon. John 
Roper, I^ord Tcynham. His lordship dy¬ 
ing unmarried, he is succeeded by his first 
cousin, Henry Roper Curzon, Esq. eldest 
son of the late Hon. Francis Roper. 

— At No. 16, Minto Street, Newing- 
•ton, Edinburgli, Mrs J^an Robertson, 
widow of .the Rev. Janies Robertson, late 
minister of Ratho. 

7. At Wall Bury, in Essex, in tlie 
45th year of her age, Amelia, wife of Jo¬ 
se]^ Grove, and widest daughter of the 
late Lieutenant-General Goldie, of Gol- 
die'LcA^ n^ar Dumfries. 

.• At his seat, Sydenham, Kent, in 
'^7th year of bis age, Andrew Laurie, 
E^, of ;the Adel;^i, one of his Majesty’s 
<l^)Atices of the ^ace for the city and 
lihi^g^ county of 

’At Mizsseiburgli, Mr J^hn Thomas, 
late,merchant in EdinWgh*;,.. 

hy Aiteliliemivchty, 

tbu|ter, Hite Upholsterer m 


the oldest commander in the navy., Pre-,, 
vious to the breaking out of the late war, 
he was first lieutenant of the Arethuaai 
and was wounded in the celebrated ab* 
tion with the Belle Poulc, in June 
aft# which the Arethusa was sent to ’ 
Portsmouth to refit. Foir his conduct in . 
that action he was made a commander, » 
and commanded the Orestes. 

8. At British Accra, West Africa, 
.Tames Sibbald, M. D. asiiiistant-sta^sur- 
gcon, second spn ^ John Sibbald, iron¬ 
monger, Edinburgh. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs John Jeffrey, 
daughter of Dr James Hunter, St An¬ 
drew’s. , 

9. At Balemo, near Currie, Mr John, 
Logan, paper-manufacturer. 

— Lord Viscount Hampden. Hislord- 
sliip had enjoyed his title only a few days, 
and is succeeded in the entailed estates , 

^ by George, Earl of Buckin^liamsliire* 

‘ — At Cally, Durafries-sliire, aged TOO,, 

years, Mrs Grace Cantley, relict of 1^0 
deceased Mr Richard Cantley, gardenier 
there. She was scarcely ever known, 
be confined by sickness till within a short 
time previous to her death, and enjoyed^ 
a very contented disposition. 

— At Aberdeen, in his 21st yeaifi 
James Massie, Esq. ,, 

By the upsetting of a boat at 
North, on the coast of Labrador, Mr 
John M‘Pherson, merchant,, aged 4b- 
He was a native of Edinburgh, amimuch 
regretted by a numerous circle (Of friends 
and acquaintances. 

10. At Florence, C^qitain Donald Ma- 

calistcr of Loup and Torresdale,, fu fclko, 
34th year of lijs age. . 

• — At Copenhagen, Mr Rothe, aged 
94, fatlier of the bookselling ,firb<lb^brf 
Denmark, and mostprpbahly.pjf Enhapji^ 
He came originally from,Germauy|, 
rfited the works o|Kl(^t, , [ 

- At CimteT. 
coImM«CTeJ, <C|h|W, 

- At 

gle, widow of John 

Ai rt’' ' t 


AfBibfttdihb Patrick tteu- 

deritoip,^l^l’iwlvbc&te in Aberdeen. , 

Jmuos Ellis, a^^d 79 yeays,i! 


turri to ms hatiyeilfwntiy}, t t 
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At St John's, Ayrsliire, Margaret 
Isabella, < youngest dau^ter of David 
Batnsay^^aq. W» S. 

At Wjuton, near Liverpool, David 
^ahain;,; £sq> the last surviving son of 
"we date Robert Graham, Esq. of ]l^in> 
try, 

‘ ^ At Cape Castle, Cape of Goofl 

Hope, Alex. M^Lauchlan, surgeon, 49th 
regiment. 

IS. At Black River, Janaica, Alex. 
Bruce, Esq. of St £lia|ibeth’s. 

— At Coldstream', Janies Rartie, 
youngest son of Captain A. D. McLaren, 
Berwickshire militia. 

At his seat, near Southampton, after 
a long and severe illness, the Rev. Sir 
Obatlea Rich, Bart, in his 73d year. 

13. At bis house, Canongate, Edin¬ 
burgh, Henry Prager, Esq. 

•M At the house of his nephew, near 
Aberdeen, Dr John* Bate, physician in ^ 
Montrose. Dr Bate practised with great 
siod, ability, and success, for the long 
noidod of fifty years, having settled in. 
Montrose in the year 1773. His conduct 
was marked hy tne most benevolent dis- 
ivfioieBtednicss—^he looked only to the wel¬ 
fare of hts patient, and too little to his 
own interest. 

. W- At Dalkeith, Mr Alex. Innes, wa^- 
lualiar, aged 67 years. 

— At Glasgow, John Preston, Esq. 
'14., At'Crooks of Kirkconnel, Mary 
Aini>;daaghter of Robert Maxwdl, Esq. 
of Breoch, aged 17. 

Sierra Leone, Afiica, Mr Ro¬ 
bert SyiuesiLaing, only son of the late 
Mv JamesXaing, merchant, London. 


17. At Mount Melville, Maria Louisa, 
youngest daughter of Jo^ Whyte MelP< 

jville. Esq. aged 12 months. ' 

— At Grandholm Cottage, in the 7th 
year of his age, James Martin Lindbiy, 
eldest son of Liettt.«.Colonel Lindsay, 78th 
Highlanders. 

18. At Daldcrwie, Miss Bogle, of Dal- 
dowie, in her 80th year. 

(.19. Mr Archibald Grabame, write?, 
Glasgow. 

2Q. At Geneva, Miss Robina Burn¬ 
side, niece of-the late Col. Robert Wrigbt, 
of Charlotte Square, Edinburgh. 

— At Langdales, in the parish of Ain- 
stable, Mfs Isabella Hogarth, aged 103 
years. She was attend^ to the grave 
by no ^ewer than 46 great-grand-dhil- 
dren. 

21. On board his Majesty’s frigate, 
Hussar, lying off Vera Cruz, Mr J. Hall, 
marebadt, of that city. 

— At London, the well-known Mejor 
Cartwright/* He left his lodgings at 
Hampstead about » fortaiglif ago, on ac¬ 
count of illness, which terminated in diis 
dissolution. The taper of life might in 
him be said to have burned to the socket ; 
his disease was old age. If he had lived 
to the 24th, he would have completed his 
84th year. 

22. At Madras, Capt. Archibald Ers.* 
kine PatuUo, commanding the Hon. 
Governor’s b^y-guard, Port-Geor^. 

— At King Street, Leith, Jane, daugh¬ 
ter of the late Mr Henry Band, ma- 
chant there. 

— At Forth Street, Edinburgh, Mar¬ 
garet Ann, eldest da^hter of 1^ 






iMMwge home firom Cope Coast 
Castle, Maria M^Arra, wife of Charles 
Stolraet Xiakza, Stuiiign, royal African co¬ 
lonial corps. 

FjplWki, dfter a long 
iUneas, Elizabeth^ only dai^ter of the 
BesLiDI udiliiaiicr of ^EbUdiie. 

Auoiii^boel manse^ M» MoffiU, 

BSriuildlyjinjtJffsV/’I,. ' . 

^^|-\.At:Lohdania^ed 70, LdeuL-Gene- 
iftilkiadeeui! ibb < Hop. East 

lBAi»\j[^sipaiiy'8 on eBtia* 

blishment of.Bombiyi ^ >vv ^ < 

' > AbfE^bufgb^' Mbs j Asob Steven- 

merchant jp Edinburgh. 


23. At Troon, Lieut. Bowie, 
Commander of the Duke of «Porfiand'8 
yacht. ♦ 

— At Gunton, N<nfolk^ the Rig^i 
Hon. Geoegina, L^y Sttiliold> wife of t^ie 
lU^t Hon. Edward 
only child of ^ late R^gbt^Hoii^ Gbo^ 
Edward Venames, Lord Verftop/v > ' > 

— In BeAntont) ha hia thfetst^econd' 
year, BraiUiwaite Christie, third sow idf 
the lafeAdmWl Alex. Gbifeti’e,'';o£Baber- 
ton, eouB^ofi ifid-Ldtbiinv NonSb Bri¬ 
tain, being just ccunpefind, by aniAbifinaie 
and ptdnM^distase, toexldiiangd^cir half¬ 
pay § troop in the 3th regiment ’ol^. dra- 
goonfharaa« of Which beain^eddo^be the 
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senior capteffl* Attaciicd to 4he service 
ftoto A boy, bis gallantry and p^seve- 
ranra, idnirduous trials, were conBjdcuotts* 
during the campaigns of the Peninsula, 
and At the battle of Waterloo. He was 
' aid-de-catnp to Sir Williani Ponsonby, 

* and, on the fall of that distinguished Ge> 
neral, was instantly agaiif advanced to the 
staff, hy Sir Denis Pack, whose confi- 
denoe mid friendship he always enjoyct^ 

9IB,. At Madras, Charles Fullerton, £aq> 
Judge at Chingleput. 

•£6. At Invcrary, Mrs Elizabeth Campr 
bell, relict of Provost Lachlan Camp¬ 
bell. 

— At Chelsea, after a sh5rt illness, 
Henry Cooper, Esq. barrister. 

£T. At his father's house, in the 30(^1 
year of his age, David Boguc, of the In- 
nef Temple, London, son of the Rev. Dr 
Rogue, of Gosport. 

— At Ardecr House, Patrick Warner, 
Esq. of Ardeer, and late of the R. N. 

29. At Madras, Mrs Bmnson, wife of 
Lieut.-General Thomas Homson, com- 
■ mandipg in Mysore. 

— At Dunse, the Rev. Andrew David¬ 
son*, s^ior pastor of the second United 
A>ssociate Congregation there, in the 86th 
year of his fge, and d4th of his ministry. 

• — At Loudham Hall, Suffolk, Lacly 
,Sophia Macdonald, wife of James Mac- 

* donald, Flsq. M.P. 

— At Greenwich, the Lady of Capt. 
James Ross, H.E.I.C.S. 

— At Rarwhinnock, Gemge Douglas 
Macmillan, Esq. late of Kingston, Ja¬ 
maica. 

Sjp. At Helensburgh, John Bartholo¬ 
mew, Esq. of Cotton HaU, merchant, 
Gla^cw. 

At Tarbolton, in the 79th year of' 
•his age, universally regretted, Captain 
Jtohart Cowan, late of the Royal Soots 
in fdiich regiment he served with 
d&kt^iushtft merit, Ibr tiie very long pe« 
upurajUds of 43 years. 

OcToasn- l* At Cucutts, Lieutenant 
James Mather Alstma, yotmger, ofWest- 
^ttowou ... 

-y-^iMknyr’widaw of John Stockdale, 
boc&keileir, PiccssdiRy, in .her 76th year* 
Alvaradt^ Peter Martin, Esq.. 
At.Mottouhole, Mr J.-Mann, vinh* 
ner^-agad^. « 

' 1 ^ At SbawbiU, John Gaidyie, £sq[* 


9. At Airdrie, MrsErekine, of Airdrig,, 
3. At his father's house, TompemiB,* 
Perthshire, Alex. McLaren, Esq. hte of 
Manchester. 

— William Marshall, Esq. Perth. V 
— At Edinburgh, Esther, the wife ct~ 
the Rev. Christopher Anderson. 

• 4. At his residence, nem* Utrecht, Ne- ' 
therlands, John Louis Bosch, aged 71, 
senior Admiral of the Netherlands fleet, 
and the last survivor of the officers who 
obtained gold ipedgls for their gallantry 
in the action off the Doger Bank* 

—- At Hawick, Mr George Waldie, 
merchant. 

— At Arbroath, in his 42d year, David 
Carey, Esq. 

5. At Stirling, Alexander, aged Ibur 
years and six months; and, on the same 
day, William Fraser, aged two years and 
five months, both sons of Mr Alexander 
Blackadder, civil engineer,* Allan Park* 
I'welve years ago, in the same month df 
the year, two sons of the same genrie** 
man, of the same names, and of similar 
ages, died within twenty-four hours of 
each other, of the same disorder. 

6. At Edinburgh, Robert Wellwood, 
second son of Robert Clarke, of Comm, 
Esq. 

— At Edinbwgh, the Rev. Robert El¬ 
liot, Rector of Wheldzake, and Huggofea, 
in Yorkshire. . . 

~ At Kirkton, near Dumbarton, Mr 
Robert Knox, late merchant in,Glasgow; 
in the 90th year of his age. 

— At China, Mr James Mad^nsie, 
sixth officer of the H. C. S. Duke of York,' 
second son of the late Almc* Madeesizie^ 
Esq. of Lettereme. 

4'. At Stockbridge, Mr GeoigeMitdi^|p 
merchant, Leith. . * ' 

Mr J. Otridge,. bodomllei>$ of lAtt ' 
Stranil, London, aged 65* , 

— At Aux Cayes, Hayti; Johb^l^hui, 
Esq. merchant.. . . ■ ■ "‘■I' 

—-liear Bangooc^^ LiouL iflhdey^ 
say, of the S4th reghnent Jlfa!ture Madras 
infantry, second son of WillianuJUndet* 
say, of Baknany, Piii»hRd*'<^'Limtt. L. 
fell while galfintly engaged'Otuth dd*. 
taehment in a maastrous attack upon a* 
blockade defended by BuBOdkns* 

8* At Feiaoe itf WMeiUIRandjf John 
Macalistoi>Eaq.fanulr member iHfCouiv 
cil. I '.»j ■>. ' * 
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8. At Woodbill, Robert Miln, Esq. of 
Wootlhill. 

9. At Falkirk, Miss Helen Scott, daugh- ^ 
i&t of the late David Scott, Esq. of Ne- 

^lerbenliolm. 

— At Kingston, East Lothian, Wil¬ 
liam Lawric, Esq. 

• At the Barracks, Chichester, Capt. 

M^Iver, ,98th foot. 

10. At Whitehall, the wife of John 
Robison, Esq. Coates Crescent. 

11. At Inverleith Hoqse, James Ro- 
cheid. Esq. of Inverleith. 

— At Coblentz, of apoplexy, his Ex¬ 
cellency Baron Thielman, General of ca¬ 
valry, and Commander-in-Chief of the 
Prussian provinces on the Rhine. 

12. At Edinburgh, Nathan Mills, print¬ 
er, aged 76, a native of Boston, North 
America. At the evacuation of that town 
by the British troops, he accompanied the 
army as editor and printer, and publishc4 
a newspaper under the title of the Mas¬ 
sachusetts Gazette, against which a se¬ 
vere edict was issued, prohibiting its be¬ 
ing brought into the State. His custom 
was to express himself in severe terms 
against his countrymen for throwing off 
their allegiance to the British Govern¬ 
ment, which he always termed the parent 
country. It may be some consolation to 
his relatives and friends to know that he 
was well attendal to during the time of 
his trouble, under which he evinced a 
great degree of patience and resignation. 

14. At the Cape of Good Hope, on his 
way to England, for the recovery of his 
health, Lieut. John Liddell, Bombay ar¬ 
tillery, in the 20th year of his age, fourth 
son of James Liddell, Esq. Auchtertool. 

At Losaet, near Campbeltown, Cop- 
fefh Nash, 11. N. 

■ 44* At Ballinrobe, in Ireland, Mary, 
wife of John M'Robert, Esq. M.D. Sur¬ 
geon in the loth hussars. 

— ht Glencroft, parish of Twynholin, 
Maiy^Milrea, Aged ninety^six ye^rs, wi* 
dolr OT the late Junes Magee, Esq. of 
Olencroft. «. 

.V 16. At Edinburgh, Mr William Cock- 
imm^writer* * 

. At, Maldbide, 98 years, John 
Haig, Esq* M.B., late physician to the 
Fole^ at jCork. Tibis trt^skihlil and 
zudous oSear began bis career under Ad- 
'iniral Saunders, in the Mediterranean, 


where (alRiougb then a very young man) 
he had sufficient nerve to inoculate the 
Dey of Algiers ; an operation previously 
unknown to these semi-barbarians ; a 
race, whose conduct, in case of failure, 
no man could calculate on: in fact, he.' 
operated with a drawn scimitar over his 
head 1 The Emperor of Morocco was also 
his patient. Dr Haig served his country 
in the reigns of George II., III., and IV., 
and has left two most amiable iliildren 
(females) behind him. 

17. At Edinburgh, in his 6ith year, 
Mr Alex. Hacket, formerly of Fraser¬ 
burgh. 

— At "his house, York Place, Edin¬ 
burgh, John Pitcairn, Esq. of Pitcairn. 

» — At Aberdeen, Dr Ross, one oi the 
ministers of the East Church of that city. 
He preached on the Thursday previous at 
the Ordination of his colleague, Mr Mur¬ 
ray. Ho rose on Sunday morning, al¬ 
though he felt himself not very well, and 
died about eight o’clock. It is little more 
than three months sinpe his late colleague 
Mr Doig died. The sudden death of the 
Doctor, which was known by few till 
they arrived in church, excited the sur¬ 
prise and grief of his congregation, by 
whom he was greatly beloved. He has 
been about thirty years minister of the 
East Church. He was much respected, 
and he had both the ability and the in¬ 
clination to relieve the needy, by whom 
his loss will be severely felt. 

18. At Culcaigrie, parish of Twyp- 
holm, aged 74 years, Margaret Halliday, 
wife of John Halliday, Esq. of Mayfield. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Agnes D^kie 
Crawford, wife of Samuel .James Douglas, 
Esq. surgeon, North St David Street. 

— The Rev. Peter Youngione^ of the 
ministers of the Secession Chuith iir 
.Tedburgh, in the &Oth year of his agt,. 
and 27th of his ministry. 

19. At Aberdeen, Mary iPorwth, wi¬ 
dow of the late Henry <5. Forsyth, Esq. 

20. At Kenmore, Mr James Mac- 
naughton, surgeon. .. 

— Mr Richard Blackwell, of'- the 
George Inn, Haddington, aM one of the 
magistrates of that burgh. *• - 

21. In his Both year, Robert Pollock, 
ESq. of Crosabank. 

y- At Bath, Captain Menzics Duncan, 
of the Hon. East India Company’s eervice. 
3 
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PittwifiWan, AJulrew tiftiulale, 
l'Js% of Pittiueiltlan. 

—«At.fSainte AtlUresse, in Normandy, 
agcil TO^Robei't Charles Dallas, Esq. for¬ 
merly of the island of Jamaica, and the 
-• airtljor of the History of the Maroon War, 
PAcival, Aubrey, &c. 

22. At Glasgow, Airs Alary Sracllic, 
relict of George M^CoU, merchant, Glas¬ 
gow.^ 

— At St Quivox, Mrs M‘Quhac, relict , 
, of the Rev. Dr M^Quhae, late minister of 
’Ahat p/ifish. • 

— At Greenock, Mr Thomas Stewart, 
Jbookseller. 

— At Glasswood, Rerwickshirt^ in his 
70th year, James Hill, Ks(i. c4’Waltham- 
r stow, near London. 

— At Portobello, William Caldwell, 
Esq. • 

- 23. Edward Stanley,, Esq. aged 90, for 
many years his Majesty’s Consul-Geilbral 
at Trieste. 

— At Kerse, Airs Grceushields; and 
on the 26th, Isabella, youngest daughter 
of. John Greenshields, Esq. of Kerse. 

— At Queen’s Elm, Rrompton, Lieu- 
^ tcnant-Coloncl Reginald .Tames, late of 
the 37th regiment, aged 54 

— At Roarhills, Mary Bell, relict of 
thq late James Vhilip, Esq. of Boarhills. 

24. At Glasgow, Mr C^rge Wingate, 
nffthufacturer there. 

— At Edinburgh, Isabella, eldest 
daughter of Dr .John Thomson. 

— At Edinburgh, Airs Marion Mans¬ 
field* widow of James Mansfield, Esq. of 
Midinar. 

— At King’s House, Barbadoes, of in- 
fiamindtion of the lungs, after ten days 
of severe suffering. Major John Wynne 
Fletcher, 4;apt^in in the 4th (the King’s 
owj)^ regiment of foot, and aide-dc-camp 
t« tjlie commander of the forces. 

' ^5. At Aberdeen, Francis Suther, Esq. 
iact^to.tbe Most Noble the Alarquis 
vand l^lAi^chioneBS of Stafford, on the estate 
of Sutliprl^d.,, 

— At Strathtyrum, James Cheape, 
Esq, ^ pf.^atj^tyrum. 

—r Mrs Aberdein, senior, 

in the .83d year of her age. 

Esq. of BKOomfleld, 

aged 86. 

• AAj^bpp^i'Castle, the seat of the^ 
Earl of of a brain fever, Aliss 
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Hammond, the only child of Licutenant- 
ticncral Sir Thomas and Lady Ham- 
fhoiid, aged sixteen years and three 
months. 

25. At Ditton, near London, George 
Alexander Wylie, eldest son of the late 
Dr Wylie. 

At Glasgow, Ann Bolling Bucli- 
anan, daughter of James William Als¬ 
ton, Esq. 

28. At Verdun, Airs Grace Alurray, 
widow of the late•WiJIiam Alurray, Esq. 
pOf Polmaise. 

— At Cape Haiticn, St Domingo, Mr 
Walter Provand, formerly of Glasgow. 

— At Diamond Estate, St T.iieia, in 
the 2Gth year of his age, Robert Fletcher, 
Esq. eldest son of Air Angus Fletcher, 
schoolmaster of Dunoon. 

— At St Thomas, Captain .Tames Tire, 
son of Air AValtcr Tire, of Glasgow, in 
thg 26th year of his .age. 

,30. Near North Quocnsfciry, William 
(iiirley, Esq. of Petershope, St Vincent’s, 
captain in the .'ioth or Aberdeenshire re¬ 
giment of militia. 

— At Dublin, after a protracted illness, 
the Rev. C. R. Maturin, M. A. curate of 
St Peter’s. 

l,aiehi. After a short illness, the Prin¬ 
cess Kutusow Smolenski, widow of Field- 
IMarshal Blucher. 

— At Hairiing, Mr George BoWic, late 
merchant in Kilmarnock, aged 69 years. 

— At his house, Keir Street, Edin¬ 
burgh, suddenly, Mr Robert Paisley, scs- 
sion-clcrk of St Cuthbert's parish. 

— At 32, Rishopsgatc-within, Lon¬ 
don, Hugh Blair Finlay, bookseller, sta¬ 
tioner, and librarian, in the 27th year of 
his age. . ■ 

— At Dublin, the Rev. Bcrdainin M‘- 
Dowall, D.D. senior minister oi the Scotai 
Church, Mary’s Abbey. 

— At North Shields, while singling 
alone writing a letter, Mr W. Richar^oil.,, 
notary public, the elegant trahailicitoi' of 
the Odes of Anacreon, and seVcrail tvo^ks ” 
of genius. . ^ 

— At' London, Viscountess Teiihple- 
ton. ^ 

— At Bath, the Hon. Sai^ritih Jones; 
youngest daughter of tii0 Ktlid Viscounf 
Ranelagh. , ' 

— At York, Eiizaheth iElgln, a poor 
widow, in the l62d yhar of lief age. Her 
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‘ motlicr lived to be 103 years old, and her 
grandmother attained the still greater age 
. of 101. 

Novemiii;k 2. At Irvine, William 
Snodgrass, Esq. in his Hlth year. 

— In tlic 72d year of his age, John 
Craig, Esq. of Kirkton. 

— Mrs Ann Welsh, relict of Mr Alex¬ 
ander Tweedie, late in Dreva. 

—- At her house, Leith Street, Edin¬ 
burgh, Mrs Ann DonaldSon, relict of the 
late Mr Thomas Oortaldson, merchant 
there. » 

— At Aberdeen, Widow Primrose, 
aged 103. 

1'. At Mouswuld JMansc, the llev. Ja¬ 
cob Dickson, minister of that parisli, in 
the 88tli year of his age, and 55th of his 
ministry. 

— At Dalkeith, in his 7tth year. Dr 
Andrew Graham, physician. 

5. Near Salisbury, (’aptain Kcnnatb 

Mackenzie, U. N. only surviving son of 
the late James Mackenzie, Esq. of For- 
rot. Tt is hut justice to the memory of 
this brave* and distinguished officer to 
say, that he was an ornament to Iris 
country. lie fought in many of her bat¬ 
tles, in which he was repeatedly severely 
wounded. The consequences attending 
a wound in his head put a period to his 
valuable life, and left Ins friends to mourn 
their .sad and severe loss. , 

— At Edinburgh, William Uussell, 
Esq. advocate. 

— At Urcchin, Mrs Hill, in the 88th 
year of her age. 

6. At Portsmouth, on his way home to 
Scotland, from tlie Mediterranean, Alex¬ 
ander Watson, M. D. royal navy, in the 

•38th year of his age, 

— At Glasgow, Mrs Ann Blair, aged 
91, relict of the deceased uEneas M‘Pher- 
soii. Esq. ofFlichity, Inverness-shire. 

At Dunfermline, the Itev. Dr Black, 
one of the ministers' of the Chalmers’s 
Street congre^tion there, muclfand just¬ 
ly regretted. 

— At Ecclefechan, James Miller, Esq. 
of Castlebank, in the 82d year of his age. 
By his industry and activity, ho had, 
from very low b^innings, accumulated 
la fortune, said to amount to 10,000/. 

7. At Mount Bothwell Cottage, the 
infant son of Capt. Louis Campbell, R. N. 


7. At? Crescent, near Dundee, • Mis^-. 
Brown, daughter of the late Profeftsor 
Brown, St Andrews, and ststOn^tO the 
present Principal Brown, Aberdeen. 

7. At Stockbridge, Mr Charles Man- 
son, late of Tobago. 

H. At the Manse of Annan, the Bcv. 
‘William Ilaldie MoncriefF, minister of 
that parish. , 

r f». Major-General Tlioinas Carry, of 
• the 3d regiment of guards. 

— The Hon. Frances Howard, young¬ 
est dauglfter of Lord Howard, of Effing¬ 
ham. 

— Dublin, Richard, Earl of An- 
ncsley. Viscount Gerawly, and Baron 
Castlowillai*. 

10. Mary Anne Maxwell, wife of James 
Knowles, Esq. eldest daughter of the 
late William Maxwell, Esq. of YAxley, 
Ilui^tingdon, and niece of the late George 
Maxwell, Esq. of Flitton Lodge, lan- 
coln-sliire. 

— At Tarhes, south of France, Mrs 
Hodgson, wife of Captain Hodgson, royal 
navy. 

11. At Annan, Mrs Irvine, relict of 
Robert Irvine, Esq. of W’oodhall, aged 
87. 

— Suddenly, the Rev. James Lap.slic< 
of Cainpsie. • 

— At Kensington, near London, aged 
(51, Mrs Isabel Lister, wddow of the Rev. 
David Wilkie, late minister of the parish 
of Cults, Fifeshire. * 

13, At Hendon, Thomas Nicoll, JRsq, 
formerly IJcutenant-Coloncl of the 70tn 
regiment. 

— At Buccleuch Place, EdinJ»urgh, 
Miss Clementia Clcgliorn. 

14'. At Dalkeith, Mr John ^ruce, son 
of the late Mr Alexander Bruce, uphol¬ 
sterer. • •• 

— At I^anark, John Mackenzie, 
sheriff-substitute there. 

15. William Thomson, Esq. of Tkorn- ^ 
bank, near Stranraer, aged 68. Ilis death 
was quite unexpected; he left his own 
house during the day in usual health, to 
take his accustomed walk in the fields, 
but not returning according to expecta¬ 
tion, his family made inquiry the ^ 
houses of their neighbours, but learnetl 
nothing; search was then made in the 
dlirection which he had taken, when his 
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body was found lying beside* a dyke, from 
1 ho lap .of wliich it ai)])c.ired ho had been 
prccipitj/^'hy a heavy gale of wind. 

lA. At Edinburgh, aged 93, Mrs Anna 
Foggo, widow of the late Ilev. .Tames 
*W^son, one of the ministers of (’aiion- 
gale. 

* IG. At Killermont, Miss* Laura Col- • 
^(luhoun, youngest daughter of the late 

l^onjat-’lerk llegistor. 

‘ 17. At Motfit, Mrs Elizabeth Ijoch- 

(;ad, foynerly of Glasgow*, and relict of 
the late llev. .Tohn Johnston,* Ecclefc- 
chan. 

• — At Transy,nearDumfei'inline,dolm 
Wilson, l''s(|. late Provosi of Duhiferin- 

■ line. • 

" IS. At Edinburgh, Hugh Fraser, Esq. 
younger of Eskadale. 

19.•At Edinburgh. Emily Jane, fifth 
daughter of ( Jenc'ral Sir .Jolni Hope. 

— At Edinburgli, Mrs Ann Chrfstie, 
aged 77, widow of the late Captain .Tames 
Christie, of the city guard, niuclt and 
justly regretted. 

.— In _Ncw Hampshire, North Amc- 
, rica. Dr ilatnsay. 

yo. At Paris, in her 8Gth year. Airs 
Alice Morton, formerly the widow of .John 
Crawford, Esq^ of Gayticld Place, haliii- 
burgli. 

— lilizabeth, (Countess of Oxford, aged 
oT/ 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Harriet Mit- 
chefeoii, relict of Dr Daniel Htithcrford, 
Professor of Botany in the University of 
Editiburgh. 

ai. At Seravendale, in Holland, al’tcr 
his arrival from Surinam, James Camp¬ 
bell, I?sq. 

5i2. At Springfield, General the Hon. 
John Leslie C’uming. 

»*At/’omely Bank, Mrs Isabella Ben- 
Tfct, relict of Archibald Hope, Esq. Col- 
J "lector of Excise. 

' —,A1. Carlisle, Mary, relict of the late 

"^Mr Francis Jollie, aged 73. 

23, At Vienna, Alatthew Von Colin, 
one of the most celebrated Austrian lite¬ 
rati, in.his 46th year. 

— At C’upar^ Catherine Buist, wife of 
^oliigjfnglis, Esq. of Colluthie. 

At Sen, soon after leaving Canton, 
Mr John Canicgy, midshipman of the 
lion. East India Company’s ship Berwick| 


shire, third son of David Cavnegy, Esq 
of Craigor. 

* 2.3. At Alelvillc Place, Stirling, Mrs 
Alary Dorothea Boss, relict of Parr Uoss, 
Esej. formerly trciisurcr, and one of his 
Aliijesty’s (.^mncil of New Providence. 

— .Tohn Erskine, Esq. late of the 9tth 
regiment. 

24. At Throekley Fell, Ann .Jamieson, 

, aged 102. She resided at JTamhrough 
, .'iS years, and w*aiK one of the greatest spin¬ 
ners of the north f aiyl, wliat is remark- 
osdde, she bas in the last twelve months 
spun upwards of forty yards of cloth for 
the use of her son, although she has been 
blind for above three years ; and it was 
with great ditficulty she could be kept 
from her wheel on tlu‘ morning of her 
death. 

2.7. At Cupar, the Rev. George t^amp- 
bell, D.l). in tlie 7Sth year ^^f his age, 
aij^lthe .71st of his ministry. 

— Air.Tohn White,journeyman com¬ 
positor with Mr Ncdl, Old Fislunarket 
(fio.se.—He may Vm* said to have lost his 
life by the late fires, having been in good 
ho.'illh on Alonday the loth, and, in con¬ 
sequence of his exertions during the tw’O 
nights of the calamity, was seized with 
infiammation of the chest. 

— At Bath, Lieut.-Col. Ncw*port. 

26. At E.dinburgh, Thomas Scotland, 
Esq. W. S. 

—"in I’all Mall, Frederick .Tohn Fitz- 
roy Somerset, youngest son of Lord Fitz- 
roy Somerset, in tlie fourth year of his 
age. 

27. At Dumfries, Bobert Whetllcy, 
Esq. late of the Berwickshire militia. 

2H. At St Andrews, the Bev. .Tohn 
Cook*, D.D. Professor of Divinity in S^ 
Alary’s College. 

— At Alu.ssclburgh, Air Stew*art, sur¬ 
geon there, aged 83. 

— In Nicolson S(iuare, Edinbi^rgb, 
Airs Alar ion Brown, .spouse of .James Spit- 
tal. Esq. iiicrchant, aged .72. 

— At Port Antonio, .Jamaica, of yel¬ 
low fever, John David Shirrefs, Esq. sur¬ 
geon, eldest son of the late Alex. Shirrefs, 
Esq. advocate, Aberdeen. 

29. At Edinburgh, Mrs Helen Allar- 
dice, aged 79. 

— At his house in the Regent’s Park, 
the Right lion. Lord Hawke. 
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'Hi. Al .lock’s Alnjor Monson^ 

rciyal marines. 

no. At (Cyprus (irovo, Tcmplougf, 

* .loUn Orr^ K.sq. of Dublin, wlio for nifiny 
' years was one of the Diicctors of the Bank 
of Ireland. 

— At Edinburgh, .T. (J. t’. Schetky, 
I’k-jq. aged SA, for many years a profissor 
of music in this city ; and, at C!apc Coast 
Castle, on the .'illi of September, his son, 
.Tohn Alex. Schclky, Fellow of the Boyal . 
College of Surgeons qf Edinburgh, De- 
]>uty Inspector of llospitals, and Memberj 
of Council at Sierra Leone. 

Latch/. At the Island of New Provi¬ 
dence, in the \Ve.st Indies, Capt. W. B, 
Dawkins, Commander of his Majesty’s 
ship Helicon. 

— Tn the Alms-house, Cupar, Agnes 
Voung, widow, aged UO years. 

D/ietMBKu 1. At Netherwood Mains, 
Airs .Tanet Brown, relict of the deceased 
.lohn Brown, Esq. of Netherwood, aged 
28. 

2. At Dominica, Lieut-Colonel Ernes, 
of the .5th foot. 

— In Crichton Street, Jane, second 
daughter of the Rev. William Gricrsovi, 
late minister of Glencairn, Dumfries¬ 
shire. 

— Al No. 12, T-Iarl Street, Edinburgh, 
Dr Robert Groat, of Newhall. 

— At the Alansc of Fala, Mrs Alarga- 
ret J.othian, wife of the Rev. ArcJiibald 
Singers. 

8. At Oban, Ann, daughb'r of th(‘ late 
Archibald Campbell, Esq. of TiCrags. 

L At Alidmills Cottage, Airs Abigail 
Gillandcrs, wife of Thomas Alackenzic 
Paterson, F.sq. of Drumeudden. 
j ii. At Cupar, William Davidson^ late 
convener of the trades there, aged 87. He 
was the oldest member of the Town Coun¬ 
cil, the oldest member of the 'I'rades’ 
Council, the oldest member of the Waulk- 
or Trade, and the oldest member of the 
Kirk session. Till a short peijod before 
his decease he enjoyed good health, and 
full possession of all his hiculties, and he 
died regretted by all his friends and ac¬ 
quaintances. 

— At her house, 21, Castle .Street, 
Edinburgh, Miss Cunningham, of Bo¬ 
nington. 

— At Cross Hall, Berwickshire, .Tames 
Alarjoribanks, Esq. 


<!. A), Caversham, near Reading, Ma- 
lor-General Powlett. 

— At Boyndlie, .Tohn Ft»j'N;s/- Esq. 
,nged 06. 

7. At Dublin Street, Edinburgh, 
Mrs .Tane AI'Naughton, wife of Air Ar-< 
chibald Fullarton, bookseller, Edinburgh. 

10. At Edinburgh, Aliss Christina Tyt- 
ler, daughter of the late William Tytlcr, 
of W’oodhouselce, Esql 

— At Banff, aged 100 years and up-' 
w.irds, Airs Piric, spouse of Mr Alexan¬ 
der Pine, late merchant in BantI’. and 
founder of the Clnarity School in the Sea 
Town there, for the education of poor 
eliildnii. " 

11. At Clauchan of Tongland, .John 
Wood, a native of the parissh of K'irkgun- 
zoon. Ilis age is rather uncertain, but he 
has often been heard to .say, that in the 
year 17 4..5, when Prince Charles and his'' 
arm^' passed tlirougb Dumfries, he was a 
man in his prinm, and that in the year 
of the great wind, (1748) he was a mar¬ 
ried man, and had several children. At 
the former of these periods it is thcrefQrc 
supposed that he would not be under 22 
or 28 years of age ; so that at the time of 
his death his age could not be less than 
100. 1 le was endowed with great bodily 
strength, enjoyed the use of all bis fa- 
eultie.s, excepting hearing, and was never 
known to have even a headache, or hfly 
description of sickness or ailment, except 
ague, till his death, prior to which he-was 
only confined a day or two. 

— At No. 4, St .James’s Square,*Mrs 
Helen Richardson, wife of Alex. Kidd, 
Esq. aged 73. 

— At Nairn, Airs tirant, P6lnicol, 
aged 8(i. 

— At J^anark, Aliss Jgan Voung, in 
the t)2fl year of her age. • •* 

— At Dunbar, Charles Lorimer, E.sq» 
late (’ollector of his Alajesty’s Customs* 
there, in the 78th year of his age. 

12. Alex. Gordon, Esq. of Newton,^ 
Aberdeen.shire, aged 70. 

—At Annsbtae,Shetland, John Mouat, 
Esq. of Garth, aged 73. , 

— At Jamaica, James -Scott, Esq. third 
son of the late Rev. James Scott, romister 
of Auchterhouse. 

13. At Kilbryde Castle, Sir Alexander 
Campbell, of Abenichil, Bart. 

* — At Drumsheugh, Mrs Jane Dun- 
4 
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combe, relict of ('aptain Uuncofnbe, of 
the ilop. the East India Company's ser¬ 
vice. • 

13. At Whitelaw, in East Lothian, Mr 
Francis Walker, much and justly regret- 
* ted hy a numerous circle of friends ami 
acijuaintances. As a farmer, he ranked 
With the first in that profession. He was . 
*’’a kind and aifectionatc fathir—a warm 
and jiinccre friend to all his acquaint¬ 
ances. , He was followed to his grave by 
a number of friends, and most of the 
t'rainppf farmers in East liOthiaii. 

It. At Edinburgh, Mrs Katherine 
•ilaird, relict of the late James Baird, 
Micrchaiit in (Jlasgow. * 

. — At his house, Torrybitrn, in the 

•county «f Fife, and in the KJst year of 
*his age. Captain .James Primrose, of the 
Hon. Ji^ast India Company’s servici'. 

— At Hrygrange House, Roxburgh¬ 
shire, Eli/.a Mary, eldest daughter of the 
late Archibald Tod, Esq. of Drygraugc. 

15. M rs Kiniiaird, wntb of the late Mr 
'William Kinnaird, chemist, Edinburgh. 

,— At Harwich, near Bolton, I/unea- 
shire,15lr .Tohn H. Moffat, son of the late 
John Moffat, Esq. Prestonpans. 

— At Dunfermline, Mrs An*(us ; and 
on the 17th, Mr Angus, of the Post Of- 
fieq, both after *a short illness. They were 
interred in the same grave. 

•ro. At Patrickholin, Mr William Steu- 
art, in the 89tli year of his age. 

At his house, 11, Abercromby Place, 
Edinburgh, Frederick Fothringham, Esq. 
late Commissioner of Excise for Scotland. 

— At Bellemont, Jamaica, George 
Wniis, Esq. surgeon. 

17.. At St Germains, Mrs Anderson, 
wife of David Anderson, Esq. of St Ger¬ 
mains. ■ « 

^ At Uuscoinbe House, Berks, aged 
W, the Right Hon. Dowager Lady Sher- 
•bourne. 

* — At Grove House, near Edinburgh, 
idn her loth year, the Hon. Helen Anne 
Murray, daughter of the late Lord Eli- 
bank. * 

—Mjr Robert Dickson, merchant, Mus¬ 
selburgh. 

—^t Borrowstounness, in the 84th 
y^s0^'o£ his age, Mr Thomas Johnston, 
late shipmaster there. 

18. At Glasgow, Mrs Janet llonyman,^ 


relict of John Grieve, Esej. formerly She- 
rifi-Substitute for Pecbles-shirc. 

• JH. At Elie, Mrs Mary Bruce, relict of 
the deceased James Bruce (Jarstairs, Ks(|. “ 
of Tillicoultry. 

— ]\Ir James Thomas, of LochieBauk, 
aged 67. 

—,At Hermitage Cottage, T.cith, Tlio- 
raas Thomson, youngest son of Lieut. 
Charles .Smith, R.N. 

* 19. At Cou])er,Street, Leith, at tliead- 

vancetl age of C^iarles Smitli, Es(j. 
jiorlrait-painter in London. 

— Andrew Johnston, Esq. of Castlo- 
hill, at the advanced age of 9(>. 

20. At Leith, Mr Adolphus Sceales, 
senior. 

— At Gatehouse of I'^leet, .James Den¬ 
nison, Esq. for many years resident in that 
burgh. 

— At No. 2, Leopold Place, Edin¬ 
burgh, Mr Walter Wight, coa*chmakcr, 
Eiunburgb. 

21. At Pittendroich, near Elgin, Miss 
Louisa IMacdomicl], youngest daughter of 
the late Rev. Mr Maedonnell of Forres. 

— At her house in Arundel Street, 
Strand, liOndon, Mrs Young, the mother 
of Mrs F an n tleroy. 

23. At Perth, Air George Brown, book¬ 
seller, aged 74. 

— In Drygate Street, Gla.sgow, in the 
83d year of her age, Mrs Mary Jamieson, 
relict *of the late John Craig, Esq. of 
Overnewton. 

24. At Leith, Mr John Crauford, mer¬ 
chant. 

25. At his house, Upper Seymour 
Street, London, the Right Hon. Sir R. 
Dallas, Knight. 

— .At Seaford, Sussex, Mrs Carnegie, 

widow of Colonel John Carnegie. * 

— At Tours, after two days’ illness, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Dixon, lately com¬ 
mandant of the royal artillery in the gar¬ 
rison of Portsmouth. 

— At .^berdeen, John Robert Smith, 
of Concraig. 

— At Biggar, Mr John Paterson, late 
of Ogscastle, aged 84. 

— At Edinburgh, Claudius Charles, 
Esq. lieutenant in the British navy, and 
post-captain in that of South America. 

— At Brighton, in liis 80th year, the 
Right Hon. Lord Eardlcy. 
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25. At Whiteside, parish KirkRun- 
zeon, William Anderson, Esq. of White- 
side. 

20. At Nice, where be had gone for the 
" recovery of his liealth, Lord JNTouiit 
Charles, eldest son of the Marquis and 
Marchioness Conynghain. 

2S. At Kirkaldy, Mrs Dr Black. 

— At Naples, Mr David Henderson, 
merchant. South Bridge, Edinburgh. 

30. At liinlithgow, Catharine, sccoiul 
daughter of Alexaiidcr Napier, Esq. Lin¬ 
lithgow. 

— At Idvcrjiool, Alexander Hamilton, 
Esq. E.A.S. a celebrated oriental scholar, 
and late professor of Sanscrit and Hindoo 
literature at the East India College, Hay- 
leybury. 

— At Archibald Hamilton’s, Esq. 
Cumberland Street, I’ortman Square, 
l^ondon,^ Miss llebecoa Scott, daughter 
of the lat'e Dr Scott, minister of (^.irhiku 


31. A|; 'I’orquay, Devonshire, Lawrence 
Oliphant, Esq. of Gask. 

ImIcIij. At tlic village of thv.>-Bridge ol 
Dee, parish of Bulinaghic, at the advan¬ 
ced age of J)9, Samuel Shannon, a labour¬ 
ing man. He enjoyed the use of hi? fa- - 
culties and bodily health to the last, and 
on the morning of his death he ordered^ 
breakfast to be ready, as he intended to ■ 
travel—on being called at for it, l^c was 
found a corpse in his bed. 

— In Patric county, Virginia, John 
Camson, at the advanced age of 120 ycarsr 
— At St Thomas’s Mount, Madras, 
Lieutenant John G-Dalzyell, of the Hon. 
East Lidia Company’s artillery, fourth 
son of Allen Dalzyell, Esip 

— At Vincatapornni, India, I Jewtenant . 
James Lawson, eldest son of Captain 
Lawson, Errol. 
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II. 89. Trial of the negroes engaged 
in the revolt at, 10*. Proclamation by 
the Lieutenant Governor, 169. 

Derby, an alarming fire at, II. 184. 
Devonshire, the Duchess of, account of, 
1. 263. 

Diabolical outrage, II. 177. 

Dramatic intelligence, II. 333. 

Duel between Mr Battier and Lord JCou- 


donde>ry, 11. 190. Patal one between 
Captain Gurley and Mr Westall, II. 
232. 
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^Ecclesiastical Chronicle, II. 336. 
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'Ascent of Mr Saddler's boloon, 195. 
PElcction of a Peer to sit in Parliament 
in the room of the Marquis of Lothian, 
201. Dreadful fires, 239. Musical 
P’estival, 252E School of Arts, II. 319. 
Particulars respecting the New Aca¬ 
demy, 322. Opening of, 321-- Meet¬ 
ing of the Presbytery of, 338. Gene¬ 
ral Assembly, 341. 

Ellis’%, Mr, speech relative to the West 
India Company, 1.57. Speech respect¬ 
ing the treatment of slaves, 1. 109. 

Exchequer’s, the Chancellor of the, propo¬ 
sed plan of finance, 1.36. ileply to Mr 
Calcraft, 44. Speech in reply to Mr 
Hobhouse, 45. Reply to Mr Maber- 
ley, 46. Statements relative to the re¬ 
moval of rt*strictions on the silk trade, 
51. Speech relative to marine insu¬ 
rance, 60. Speech relative to the build¬ 
ing of new churches, 122. Motion re¬ 
lative to tile repairing of Windsor Cas¬ 
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Fame, the loss of the sliip, II. 197. 
Fanaticism, fatal eftects of, 11. 178. 
Fauntlcroy, Henry, trial of, for forgery, 
II. 138. Guilty, 143. Further parti¬ 
culars, 222. Interview with liis wife, 
245. Mrs F.’s petition to the King, 
,246. His execution, 16. 

Finances, I. 35. General state of, <6. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s plan, 36. 
Navy estimates, 39. Army estimates, 
40. Ordnance estimates, 42. Proposed 
reduction of the taxes upon cO*il, 43. 
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tions for repeal of the assessed taxes, 
45. Budget, 46. 

Fine arts, II. 380. British institution, 
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, prisonment, and imputed madness, II. 

. 1S23. 

Forbes, Mr John, biographical account 
of, II. 277. 

Foreign Policy, I. 16. Vicw.s, motivet,, 
and debates respecting, 16—35. 

Foreign and colonial merchandise, II. IG. 

Foote, Miss, against Mr IIa)^ic for breach 
of promise of marriage,*!!. 117. 

France, the state of, I. 118. Fllections. 
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peers, 163. Results, ib. Law of Sep¬ 
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ceedings, ib. Prosecutions against the 
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ed, 175. Death of the King, ib. Ac¬ 
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measures, Institute of, II. 327. 
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Ocneral Assembly of the Scottish Church, 
proceedings oi, TI. 311. 

Cieographical discoveries, I. 221. Tra¬ 
vels in Colombia, ib. South Amerija, 
236. Northern expedition, 213. Dis¬ 
coveries in Africa, 215. Journey 
through Siberia, 21G. 

Germany and the North, I. 187. 

Girodet, Anne Lowis, the French paint¬ 
er, biographical account of I. 261. Ilis 
death, 263. 

Glasgow, meeting of weavers at, IJ. 21?). 

Glow-worm, communication on the lu¬ 
minous matter of, II. 315. 

General Chronicle, II. 163. 

Gordoit's, Mr, speech in favour of build¬ 
ing new churches, I. 126. 

(Toulburn’s, Mr, reply to Lord AltJiorpe, 
relative to Ireland, 1.86. Speech relative 
to the Insurrection act, 91. Speech re¬ 
lative to the tithe composition act, 91. 
Speech rcl^itivc to the education of Ca¬ 
tholics in Ireland, 98. 

Graham’s, Mr, speech respecting the 
tithe cbmijosition act, I. 91. 

Grand Cairo, letter from, 11. 331. 


(Trant, Charles, Esq. Iiiographical ac¬ 
count of''Il. 299. 

..Grant’s, Mr Charles, speech relative to ll}(^ 
wool trade, 1.5‘2. 

( Jrattan’s, Mr, speech relative to Catholic 
education, 1. 96. 

(ircecc, state of, 1. 191. Internal feuds, 
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Naval actions, ib. Samos, 194. Junc¬ 
tion pf the Egyptian fleot, 195. Action 
' with the Greeks, ib. Losses of the Turk*?, 
•and F'gyptians, ib. T^and campaign, 

196. Fresh dissensions, ib. Coloco- 
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197. jr 

Grenfcld’s, Mr^ spoccli relative to tlu 
West India Company,!. 56. Relative 
to marine insurance, 59. 

Gurley, Captain, killed in a duel with 
Mr Wcstall, II. 232. 
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Hales, Mr Edward, death of, by the biU 
of a mad dog, II. 207. 
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the Scotch courts of law, I. 71. 
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balloon, II. 192. 

Harrowby’s, Lord, speech relative to the 
Unitarians, 1. 137. •, 

Hastings, the Marquis of, meetings of a 
Court of Directors relative to, 11. 207., 

Hayti, see America. 

Hay, Thomas, trial of, for assault and 
attempted murder, II. 115. Sentence 
to he whijuped an<l transported, 121. 

Helena, Princess of Wirtemberg, her mar¬ 
riage with Ilis Imperial Highness the 
Grand Duke Michael, II. 169. * ‘ 

Hill, Mr, move.s the address in the House 
of Commons, I. 7, 

Hobhousc's, Mr, speech relative to tho 
army estimates, I. 11. Motion for re¬ 
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Speech relative to impressment, 142. 
Speech respecting the building of rfew 
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specting, II. 187. 
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of Parliament, 1. 8. Speech in icply 
* to Earl Bathurst, 107. ^peecli rela- 
* ■ tivc to the appellant jurisdiction ,71.* 
llumc’s, Mr, speech at the opening of 
Parliament, I. 8. Heply to Sir George 
Clerk, 39. Si>eech relative to the army 
estimates, -10. Speech on the ordnance 
.estimates, 42. Spccpli relative to the 
silk trade, 50. Speech relative to ma¬ 
rine insurance, 60. Motion r^jlativc to 
the Irish Church establishment, •91. 
‘ Reply to Dr Lushington, 126. Strdhu- 
t)usly opposes the Alien bill, 130. 
Speech relative to the freedom of tiie 
Indian press, 133. Opposes the mo¬ 
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Motion relative to iinpressment, 141. 
ilpskisson’s, Mr, reply to Mr Manning, 
1.56. Speech respecting the West In- 
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Improvements, account of, 11. 37.3. Par¬ 
ticulars respecting the canal at Swan¬ 
sea, 37 4. Tees and Wcardale railway, 
ib. Tunnel under the Thames, Gi.*). 
Bridge of suspension over the Thames, 
376. Great ship canal, il>. Union of 
the Thames and IMcdway, 377. Cast- 
iron church, 376, Projected railway 
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ib. 

Inchmichacl, destructive fire at, II. 191. 
India, state of affairs in, 1. 210, Bur¬ 
mese war, ib. V^arious actions, 211. 
Chittagong district, 212. Sir Archibald 
Campbell lands at Rangoon,213, Vari¬ 
ous actions and captures, ib. Alutiny 
« at Barrackporc, 215. Capture of Mar¬ 
taban, 216. Brilliant victories over 
tlib Burmese army, ib, 

India, petition relative to the freedom of 
*thc press in, II. 72. 

Inundations in the North, II. 250. 
Ireland, the state of, I. 81. Parliamcnt- 
* ary motions, debatfe?, and resolutions, 
respecting, ib. 101. 

Ireland, British goods imported into, II. 
10. Valueof imports into, 16. Value 

* of the produce and manufactures of the 
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* Report of the state of the districts that 
are uudet the Insurrection act, 42. Re¬ 
port on the survey and valuation of, 76. 
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of, II. 186. 

.Joint Stock Companies, list of, II. 371. 
,Tury Court in Scotland, the forms of pro-, 
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Kennedy’s, Mr, speech relative to Scot¬ 
tish judicature, I. 73. Speech relative 
to reforming the representation of the 
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ment, I. 5. At the prorogation of 
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the health of thj, If. 168. 
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of Limerick, I. 95. 

Knatchbull’s, Sir E. motion relative to 
tlic wool trade, 1. 52. 
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of, out of the poor rates, II. 65. 

Lamb’s, Mr, motion for granting counsel 
to prisojiers in cases oi'felony, t. 74. 

JLiUmb's, Mr William, speech relative to 
the Alien Bill, 1. 130. 
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liament relative to the Indian press, 
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relative to foreign affairs, 10. Speech on 
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Lowry, Wilson, Esq. biographical ac- 
Count of, II. 274. 

Lee, Miss Sophia, biographical account 
•• of, II. 277. 

Legal and constitutional questions, 1. 

-V. .62—81. 

L^al chronicle, II. 89. 

^Limerick, Lord, speech respecting Ire¬ 
land, I. 8o. ^ 

Limerick, the Bishop of, speech relative 
to the Irish Church establishment, I. 
93. ' 

List of the works of asAcidut art which 
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in 1797 and carried to Paris, II. 85. 
Joint stock comi^anics, 371. 

Lists, new publications, II. 385. Births, 
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Literary Chronicle, II. 309. 
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American, 333. 

Littleton’s, Mr, speech in reply to Sir 
Robert Wilson, I. 20. 
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ing, II. 361. Cast-iron church at, 378. 
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to Spain, 10. Speech relative to the 
recognition of the South American 
states, 27. Speech relative to the ap¬ 
pellant jurisdiction, 69. Reply to Lord 
Darnley respecting Ireland, 83. Re¬ 
ply to Lord King, 94. Speech relative 
to the Tithe Composition Act, 95. 
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Loft, Capel, Esq. biographical account of, 
II. 285. 

London, destructive fire in Fleet Street, 
II. 236. 

Loujon Hibernian schools, II. 337. 
Loughs, Sir Charles, speech respecting the , 
repairing of Windsor Castle, I. 140. 
Louis'XVIII. short account of, I. 260. 
Loifton, Viscount, seconds the address in 
the House of Lords, I. 7. Speech at 
the opefiing of the Parliament, 14. 
Louis, a negro, trial of, II. 104. 
Lushjngton’s, Dr, sentiments respecting 
the West India Company, I. 58. 
Speech relative to marine insurance, 
60. Speech relating to the case of Mr 
Smith, 11^ ‘Speech on the proposed 
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A«^ly io Mr Hume, 126. 
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expedition, I. 244. 
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Maberly’s, Mr, motion for the total re¬ 
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relative to the malt and beer duties, 
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Mackintosh’s, Sir James, reply to Mr 
Canning, I. 23. Speech relative to 
South Araer;tcan affairs, 30. Speech on 
the motion for granting counsel to pri¬ 
soners in cases of felony, 75. Speech 
relative to the caso of Mr Smith, 116, 
Speech relative to the Alien Bill, 129. 

Macquarie, Major-General, biographical 
account of, 11, 293. 

IMahers, the execution of, for the bum. 
iiig of the Sheas, II. 215. 

Maitland, Right Hon. Sir Thomas, bio¬ 
graphical account of, II. 259. 

ManchesttT, terrific acciflcnt at, II. 230'. 

Manning’s, Mr, bill for constituting the 
West India Company, I. 56. 

Marine insurance, report on, II. .52. 

Marriages, II. 426. 

IVIafryat, Joseph, Esq. biograjdiical ac¬ 
count of, II. 257. 

IMaseres, Baron, biographical account of, 
II. 270. 

IMaurice, Patrick, and Cremins, John, 
trials of, for the murder of the Franks, 
II. 121. 

Maurice, Rev. Thomas, biographical ac¬ 
count of, II. 267. 

Mexico. See America. Particulars re¬ 
specting the mines of, II. 368. 

Mexican congress, particulars respecting 
commerce, II. 364. 

Milton’s, Lord, speech in favour of gene¬ 
ral inquiry respecting Ireland,’!. 87„ 
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Mollien’s travels iiijij'olombia, I. 223. 

Moscow, the University of, II. 331. 

Mount Rosa, the elevation of, II. 327. 

Murphy, trial of, II. 406. 

Murray, Lord Charles, death of, 11.231, 

Murray’s, Mr John, communijeation to 
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•Peers of Scotland, 11 . 201 . 

Navigation I/aws, Petition against, 11. 

• R.'J. 

Navy Estimates, I. .If). 

Netherlands, state of, IH.O. 
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nic Majesty and the King of the, re- 
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North’s, Mr, Reply to Mr t*,amb, I. 75. 

Speech relative to Ireland,•67. 

Norway, state of, I. iKf^ 

Nugent’s, r.ord, motion on the subject 
of Spain, I. U*. Reply to ]Mr Sturges 
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f)rdc, Sir .John, Baronet, Biograjilileal 
Account of, II. 263. 

Ordinance Estimates, 1. 4-2. 
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J’alracrston, l.ord, moves the army esti¬ 
mates, I. 4-0. Reply to Mr llobhouse, 
41. .Supports the vote for building 

;• new churches, 126. 

Parliament, the opening of, 1. .!». King's 
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7. Motion relative to .Spain, 16. Mo¬ 
tion for the Production of Correspond- 
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lative to Spain, 19. Debates relative 
to the South American States, 26. 

^ State oPthe Finance, 35. Plan propo¬ 
sed by the Chancellor of the Exche¬ 
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repeal of the assessed taxes, 45 . Bud¬ 
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ih. Appointment of a Committee of 
Inquiry, 89.* Bill for continuance of 
the Insurrection Act, 89. Debates, ih. 
Motion on the subject of the Irish 
Church e.stablishment, 91. Debates 
on, 92. Effects of the Tithc-Compo- 
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tion relative to Catholic funeral rites, 
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ing Mr Smith the missionary. 111. 
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fects of the Insurrection act in Ireland, 
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tion relative to the alien bill, 127. 

Peru. See America. 
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of, II. 170. 

Pictures, papers relating to theAugerstein 
collection of, 11. 86. 
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riunkcU’s^ Mr, Tnotio^i respecting Catho¬ 
lic funeral rites, I- 99. 

Poetry. Stanzas by I.ord Byron, I. 1G5. 
■Stanzas by Walter Scott to Mons. 
••Alexandre, ih. Sonnet, 266. Lines 
* on first hearing Caradori sing, 267. 
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Political Chronicle, II. 3. 
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Miguel, 1H4. Suppressed, ih. Far¬ 
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II. 338. 

Prussia, state’ of, I. 187 

11 . 

Rape and assassination by the cx-curatc 
of St Quentin, II. 203. 

Renncl, Reverend Thomas, B.D. F.R.S. 

biographical account of, II. 2H0. 
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of, in the year ending .'ith January, 
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duce of the, in the year ending .5tli Ja¬ 
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dbntinuance of the Insurrection act in 
Ireland, J. 89. Speech respecting the 
Irish Church establishment, 93. 
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8. Sfpecch relative to the malt duties, 
43. Motion respecting the w'ool trade, 
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II. 189. 
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correspondence with France relative to 
Spain, I. 19. Reply to Sir J. Mackin¬ 
tosh, 23. .Speech relative to South 


America, 29. Speech relative to re¬ 
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of Edinburgh, 79. Views respecting* 
the Irish Insurrection act, 90. 

Russell’s, Lord William, indignant reply 
to IVIr William Lamb, I. ISO. 

Russia, state of, I. 19C. 
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Sadler’s, Mr, ascent at Edinburgh, II.- 
195. Coroner’s inquest on, 229. 

Salmon Fisheries, papers delivered to the 
Committee, of tlie House of Commons 
on, 11. 83.*^ 

Sandwich Liands, the arrival of the King 
and Queen of» the, II. IHS. Death of 
the King and Queen, 200. 

.Sardinia. The death of Victor Emanuel, 
the King of, II. 167. 

.Scotland, principal heads of the rej)i»rt of 
the commissioners on the forms of i)ro- 
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Secession, meeting of the United Synod 
of the, II. 353. 

Scarlett’s, Mr, speech relative to the case 
of Mr .Smith, 1. IIH. 
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Solicitor General’s speech relative to' 
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76. 
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the Insurrection act in Ireland, 90. 
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Somers, the EtTrl of, moves the address 
in the House of Lords at the opening 
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Spanish bonds, 11. 363. 

Spain, state of, I. 178. Fiii.mce, 170. 
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ly,*l81. LamliiigoftlieCoiistitution- 
• alistsal Tarifa, 182. Violent measures, 
PajPtial evacuation by France, 183. 
St David's, the Bishop of, speech in op¬ 
position to the Unitarians’ relief bill, F. 

, ' 138. V 

StijUng mail coaclv robbery of the, II, 

‘ ' 

j Sweden, .state oj, I, 190. 

Sjikes', ]VIr, speech relative to thc*We!^ 
India trade, I. .50. « 
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Thidknc'sse, Mrs, biographical account of, 
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farther on the subject, (il. 

’J’hiirtell and Hunt, trial ol for murder, 
^ II. 109. (Condemnation, 11.5. More 
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t'cets, 100. 

^ ’I'huuder srorin at London, fl. 200. 
'fierney’s, Mr, speech respecting Ireland, 

, I. S9. 

Titchfiold, jyiarquis of, biographical ac- 
% count of, II. *00. 

’ ’X'>'ial.s, II. 89. .lohii Smilli, missionary 
Demcrara, The negroes engaged 

»irftlic*revolt in Demcrara, lot. Thur- 
• tell and Hunt, 109. 'J’homas Hay for 
assault and attempted murder, 115. 
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ijniucci &iatc.s. See America. 
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tures, II. 15, 


United Secession Synod, meeting‘of, IL 
353. 

University of Moscow, II. 331, 
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Violent outrage, II. 220. 
Voyage of discovery, II. 328 
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